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BENTLEY^S  MISCELLANY. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  "BENTLEY'S  MISCELLANY.' 


It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since — do  not  be  afraid,  my  excel- 
lent old  friends;  I  am  not  going  to  draw  two  chairs  down  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  begin  a  long  storj',  from  such  an  approved 
commmccmcnt  to  a  drannitic  narrative :  lam  not  going  to  add  that 
"  H  child  was  committed  to  my  charge,**  or  "  your  father,  then 
plain  Mr.  Vernon,  came  to  reside  in  this  village,"  or  "a  pocket- 
book  containing  notes  to  a  large  amount  was  placed  in  mv  nands." 
1  leoTv  such  confidences  to  those  respected  gentlemen,  Mr.  John 
Coop*»r,  Mr.  Tilbury,  and  Mr.  Diddear,  who,  being  indeed  all 
h' ■  ■  men,  have  told  more  stories  in  their  lives  than  would 

Wt  I  ■  lieved.     I  was  simply  about  to  observe  that  it  is  now 

aome  twelve  years,  since,  in  fear  and  anxiety,  I  sent  my  first  paper 
■oonyroously  to  "  Bentley's  Miscellany."  For  six  or  seven 
BKinUiB  I  beard  nothing  ahout  it,  but  at  last*  to  my  great  pride 
■nd  glory,  it  appeared ;  and  tliis  whs  the  date  of  my  debut,  in  the 
literary  wcjtUI.     And  in  tliesu  pages  I  found  my  first  patrons. 

Afl  auch,  I  need  scarcely  add,  the  career  of  tlie  "  Magazijie  "  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  some  intcre^it  to  me.  My  long  associatioa 
with  it  vn»  broken  on  my  departure  for  the  East,  in  1849,  After 
that,  o(bor  occupations  caused  me  almost  to  forget  that  I  possessed 
such  on  article  of  household  use  as  an  inkstand;  and  I  might  have 
contiuuetl  in  tliis  oblivious  vein,  but  fur  an  application  made  to  mc 
by  my  old  literary  host,  to  introduce  a  few  collcngucs  to  you,  with 
th<  ir,  in  tliesc  his  pagt-s — light  steel  pen  free-lancfs,  with 

»1.  1  ive  ab-eadv  skirmished — and  I  hope  without  ever  iniliet- 
ing  a  wound  beyond  what  a  very  thin  skin  caused,  and  that  never 
intentionally — on  other  fields. 

Thi«  is  wny  I  have  once  more  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  I 
am  not  editing  the  "  Miscellany,"  and  I  cannot  promise  any  regutar 
lencs  of  papers.  But  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy, 
from  time  to  time,  as  other  calls  upon  mc  will  permit,  to  put  such 
hght  pabulum  before  yon,  as  you  may,  I  trust,  find  passingly 
agreeable  to  the  palate  and  not  too  difficult  of  mental  digestion. 

To  ihe  majority  of  my  readers  1  must  be  personally  unknown: 
but  to  speak  for  my  good  intentions,  I  would  humbly  put  forward 
a  worOiy  simple-hearted  gentlemon,  who  lived  at  Islington  and 
ooce  passed  a  cold  night  ma  slipper-bath  up  in  a  tree — a  patient 
pretty  girl  who  endured  a  great  deal  for  her  brother's  sake,  when 
*hc  WAS  a  governess  in  Fitzroy  Square — and  a  moyi^i-age  student 
who  assiated  a  guilty  Marchioness  in  her  flight  across  a  frozetv 
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S  LINES   ON   PASSING   HYTELENE. 

river  in  France  und  over  blocks  of  ice  that  turned  round  as  lier 
foot  touched  them;  long  before  we  found  that  there  was  actuaJl}-  a 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  that  she  had  acconipHahed  the  same  feat,  albeit 
with  a  different  object,  across  the  Ohio. 

When  this  number  is  in  many  of  your  hands  the  old  year  will 
be  nt  its  last  gasp.  That  its  past  joys  may  be  doubled,  and  that 
th(!  souvenirs  of  ita  sorrows  may  fade  away,  day  by  day,  to  each 
and  all,  is  my  earnest  wish. 

ALBERT  SMITH. 


LINES  ON  PASSING  MYTELENB. 

1  K08E  from  my  couch  at  tbo  break  uf  day 

To  welcome  the  tnoming^s  smile, 
For  I  could  nut  iiluni1>er  llir  Iiinir  itviay 

\riieii  it  iliiwii'd  iipun  iMppWa  isle; 
But  all  that  show'd  tu  the  jjeii^ive  li^lil 

\V»»  n  rack  that  was  tnute  nud  bare, 
Aud  its  j<luuiii  H'liH  itirreHKed  to  my  nching  sight 

By  the  thoughts  of  the  days  tlmt  were. 

Oh.  where !  I  exrlaim'd,  i«  the  clsswo  fire 

Thai  honuur'd  and  checr'd  tliv  soil, 
Thm  halhtH'd  th«  ii>ne  of  thy  iVIu»es'  lyrOj* 

And  ennobled  thy  p«aitant V  toil. 
And  thu  learnioft  that  bcam'd  from  thy  Icttcr'd  land 

Over  Greece's  [niIiBhed  sphere, 
Aud  the  ft|>trit  ih»t  tnock'd  tho  proud  command 

Which  tho  Uom&tM  wught  to  rear? 

The  breeze  that  once  wiifted  thy  Sflppho's  song 

Now  echocH  the  captive's  chain, 
The  shore  which  the  wme  once  stray'd  along 

Ntiw  viewM  but  the  arts  nt'  amti ; 
Tu  a  barh'rous  bigot  tlie  spirit  bends 

■\Vhich  Inugh'd  at  tKtf  threats  of  Rome, 
And^hc  nymph  whose  fame  reach 'd  the  world  s  wide  ends 

It  forgot  io  her  fitlluii  home. 

The  reflectino  was  eick'ninn;   I  turn'd  awHv, 

And  in  silence  my  couch  rcsouglit. 
Uncouth  to  my  eye  waa  the  fimile  of  day 

For  it  flouted  my  gloomy  thought ; 
And  shnll  man,  I  indtg-nantly  cried,  regret 

The  clone  of  his  mortal  doom. 
When  the  gior)-^uf  empires  partakes  his  Ckte, 

And  is  nwcpi  with  him  to  the  tumb  P 

*  Siiptibo  wiw  called  the  tenlli  Mum. 


ASPEN  COURT, 

AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

fl  StotB  of  our  ©ton  Cimt. 

By  Skiri.ey  Brooks, 
aothob  of  "  mib8  violet  and  hee  opperb." 


CHAPTER    I. 
LrVINO    IN   one's    rRIENUS'    RKCOLLRCTION8. 


The  clock  at  St.  James*  palace  has  struck  eight,  and  many  gentle- 
men who  design  to  dine  at  the  •  •  •  •  •  Chib,  are  studying  the 
carte,  performing,  meanwhile,  that  curious  seiles  of  grimaces  and 
frowns,  with  which  an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  invent  his  din- 
ner. The  cabs  and  broughams  have  been  arriving  rather  thickly 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  firom  which  it  is  gathered  that 
the  dinacr-bell  is  sounding  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 

'* Who's  up,  Arabergate,"  inquires  an  exceedingly  handsome 
joong  gentleman  in  black,  with  an  inconceivably  faultless  white 
cravftt,  of  another  young  gentleman  of  similarly  irrcproacliable 
npeorance,  who  has  ju»t  come  in,  and  looks  round  with  an  cxpres- 
SOD  of  bopetcsB,  yet  manly  despair,  at  finding  all  his  favourite  scats 
occupied. 

"  rhiUp  Bobus  is  speaking,  Freddy  Belt,"  replies  f-ord  Amber- 
gate,  "and  likely  to  speak.  And  have  you  ordered  your  dinner, 
Freddy  lJ«lt  ?  f  'U  dine  with  you.  What  liave  you  ordered  ?  But 
I  don't  cmre.  Waiter,  I  will  have  whatever  Sir  Frederic  has  ordered. 
Here  comes  Acton  Calvcley.     Bobus,  of  course,  Acton?" 

**  Good  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least.  He  has  several  hundred- 
weight of  papers  with  him.  You  two  fellows  can't  have  dined;  I 
Hw  Ambcrgate  in  the  House  half  an  hour  ago." 

**No,  you  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my  dinner,  let  him 
order  yours. 

"  !  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dress.  But  I  don*t  care. 
Poleslinc  soup,  Belt  ?     That 's  the  only  thing  on  my  mind.** 

••  Be  relieved,  then,  for  here  it  is." 

"Divide,  to-night?**  asked  Sir  Frederic  Belt. 

"  Well,  Whipham  ^vns  mysterious,  and  didn't  want  me  to  go 
may.  He  mumbled  sometliing  about  somebody  being  unwell,** 
■aid  iuotd  Ambergate.  *'  This  is  not  the  wine  old  Boomerang  was 
kMnvin^,  and  leumg  offfireworka  about,  the  other  morning?" 

""iesit  is,  though."  said  Frederic  Belt 

•*  Now,  upon  ray  word,"  said  Calveley,  very  earnestly,  "some- 
tUop  must  De  said  to  Boomv.  Oue  don't  expect  a  middle-aged 
iMKTy  to  know  mucb,  but  be  has  no  right  to  stand  on  that  rug,  and 
tell  gross  untrutlis.    To  hear  lum  exult  about  that  wine,  you^d 


I 


I 
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have  thought  the  committee  had  broken  into  the  Prophet^s  ccHar, 
aud  seized  the  stuff  with  tlie  musk  seals,  which  the  houris  are  keep- 
ing for  me  and  the  other  blessed. " 

"  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  was,"  drawled  Sir 
Frederic,  "  there  has  been  an  east-wind  constantly  blowing  through 
his  brains.  I  hoped  his  book  had  exhausted  all  bis  stock  of  Orieu- 
talisms." 

"The  book  is  a  charming  book,"  said  Acton  Calvclcy. 

"  O,  mind,  I'm  not  dispraising  it,"  said  Freddy  Belt;  "on  the 
contrary,  a  reviewing  man  told  me  there  were  several  things  Jn  it 
that  surprised  him.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  why?  Here's  Tom 
Crowsfoot — how  well  that  fellow  wears  !     Bobus,  Crowsfoot  ? 

"The  Bobus!  You  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that  he  has 
reached  his  fifth  orange.  William  Lyndon  has  bet  me  that  Bobus 
makes  up  the  dozen." 

"A  quarter  to  nine,"  said  Ambcrgate,  thoughtfully.  *' No,  he 
won't.     I'll  go  halves  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  like." 

"  There's  a  good  lot  of  colonies,  here  and  there,"  said  Freddy 
Belt,  "  and  it 's  the  colonics  he 's  on,  is  n't  it  ?" 

**  Well,  yea,"  replied  Lord  Ambcrgate ;  "  at  least  sugar,  and  refin- 
ing in  bond,  whatever  that  is,  and  differential  duties — I  know  I 
heard  something  about  them — and  tonnage,  which  I  suppose  is 
some  other  colonial  production." 

"Bought  a  yacht,  and  knows  no  better  than  that,"  said  Tom 

»  Crowsfoot,  laughing. 
"  Eh  ?     Ah  ! "  said  Lord  Ambcrgate,  after  a  pause.     *'  Do  jou 
Vnow,  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light?   Yes,  ships,  of  course.     By 
Jove,  I  \e  a  great  mind  to  go  down  and  speak  on  the  question." 

■  "  1  tell  you  what,  Ambcrgate,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  "  I  'm  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  so  I  don't  mtnd  catechizing  you." 

"  The  Earl  himself  never  did, "  observed  his  lordship ;    "  1  sup- 
pose lie  was  airaid  I  should  tell  him  my  belief  as  to  a  parent's  duty 
to  hia  childreni  especially  the  eldest,  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  in   ■ 
_  a  painful  state  of  obfuscation,"  V 

■      "  Sec,  here,  Ambcrgate,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
■^  thing,  all  for  your  good.    What  do  you  let  yourself  be  seen  speak-    m 
iiig  to  a  lawyer  for,  in  a  public  thoroughfare?"  f 

I       "Lawyer,    lawyer!"   replied    Ambergate,   musingly;  *' I  don't 
know  what  you  refer  to.     Let's  sec.     I  met  Kingsilver  the  other 
day,  congratulated  him  on  being  made  a  judge — do  you  mean  that  ?" 
^  *'  No,  '  said  Tom,  "  I  never  heard  anybody  call  him  a  lawyer. 
This  was  to-day,  in  Bond-street;  I  saw  you  myself." 

I"0,    by  Jove!"  said   Lord    Ambcrgate,  sitting   upright,   and 
•peaking  so  loud,    tliat  several  men  looked  up  from   their  din- 
ners; "  l*m  devilish  glad  you  mentioned  that.     1  want  to  tell  you 
Bonielhing,  and  it  deeply  concerns  your  interest,  Acton  Culveley." 
''  How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it  at  last,  then,"  said  Calvcley. 
"  Ah !  don't  talk  in  tlmt  way, "  replied  Ambcrgate  ;  **  you  know 
what  u  Iwasl  of  a  memory  mine  is.     But,  I  say,  this  is  a  fact,  mind. 
ilenry  Wilm.sl(tw'»  all  right  agaiu«" 
"Henry  Wilmslow!" 
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"  Henry  Wilmslow  !  '* 

So  exclaimed  together,  Calveley  and  Sir  Frederic,  Tom  Crows- 
foot,  being  an  older  man,  mnde  no  further  demonstration  than  that 
of  opeuuig  Ids  briglit  black  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual,  and 
iiigbtly  compressing  his  thin  lips.  1  have  some  notion  that  Toui 
did  not  believe  in  tlie  possibility  of  anybody  ever  being  quite  all 
righu  He  knew  that  he  had  never  been  so  during  thirty-five  years 
upon  town,  though  one  fortune  to  start  with,  one  by  marriage,  and 
^De  by  legacy,  had  not  been  bad  material  to  work  with. 

'All  right,"  persisted  Lord  Ambergate;  *'and  the  lawyer  Tom 
,  aks  of  was  Perikridge,  partner  lo  the  great  city  attorney.  Moles- 
worth,  of  whom  you  may  nave  heard." 

"  [  have,''  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  quietly.  Perhaps  he  had, 
Molesworth  having  had  occasion  to  outlaw  Tom,  at  the  suit  of  a 
Icash  of  jewellers,  in  days  when  Tom  was  younger,  and  liked  to 
see  his  presents  glitter  behind  the  footlights;  he  nad  got  over  that 
wcaknesa,  however,  long  ago,  and  some  beliefs  akin  to  it. 

"  Weil,  Tou  all  remember  Wilmslow,  I  fancy,  though  he  is  years 
older  than  any  of  us.  He  used  to  come  here,  sometimes,  when  I 
first  joined  this  club,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  risky,  and  that  if 
a  card  was  brought  up  to  him,  he  fidgetted,  and  seldom  stayed 

Dg — you  know  the  symptoms — came  on  Sundays,  too,  which  ts 

metimes  a  greater  proot  of  a  man's  invisibility  than  your  never 

teeing  lilm.     Fhiully,  he  vanished,  and  his  name  has  got  out  of  our 
lirt,  pour  cause. " 

"He  married  Jane  Tracy,"  said  Tom,  "but  that  was  when  ho 
WIS  in  the  Guards.  Deuced  handsome  fellow  then — a  little  too 
row-4e-dow  for  my  taste — but  showy,  and  plenty  to  say,  such  as 
H  wvL.  In  fact,  1  don't  know  that  WiUnslow  wasn't  about  as 
plcftMUt  a  fellow  as  a  noisy  olficer  in  debt  can  be." 

"Not  a  bad  match,  that  Tracy  girl,  at  le^st  for  him,"  said  Fre- 
deric Belt ;  "  for  he  was  up  to  his  cars  then,  and  she  had  fifteen 
hundred  a-year.  And  I  think  there  was  something  about  a  claim 
to  a  large  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  or  somewhere,  which,  1  sup- 
fmsc,  however,  was  all  moonshine. " 

** Just  what  it  wasn't,  Freddy  Belt,  and  what  I'm  coming  to. 
Jane  Tracy  was  co-heiress  lo  this  very  estate,  supposing  hor  claim 
was  valid.  It  sitpta  long  time,  but  at  last  Molesworth,  this  lawyer, 
look  it  up  in  earnest.  It  seems  he  has  a  way  of  succeeding  in 
things. " 

**  Rather  a  useful  faculhr,  I  should  say,  in  a  lawyer,"  said  Calve- 
ley, **  and  not  bad  for  anybody  to  have." 

"  Authors  on  the  East,  particularly,"  said  Ambei^ate,     "  Well, 
MolcAworth  lias  been  prosecuting  this  claim  of  Jane  Tracy's,  and 
— ^b  his  usual  luck.     The  estate,  which  is  that  of  Aspen  Court,  in 
best  part  of  Gloucestershire,  is  worth  five  thousand  a-year,  and 
be  law  has  given  it  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Wihnslow." 

•'HeMIsoon  run  through  it,"  said  Tom,  composedly;  '*  I  see 
how  it  will  melt  away  in  his  hands."  And  ho  thought  how  easily 
three  fortunes  had  melted  in  his  own. 

"  Why,"aaid  Sir  Frederic,  "you  know  Wilmslow's  had  a  lesson. 
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1  suppose  he  *9  a  sort  of  ass,  but  lie  must  be  over  fifky,  and  ha» 
beeu  awfully  hard  up,  which,  at  that  time  of  life,  is  the  deuce. 
Then  he  has  a  wife  and  some  children,  not  that  thej/  would  make 
much  difit-rence  in  his  going  on,  pcrliaps,  unless  he  were  personally 
worried.  But  I  should  say  the  chances  ore,  that  he  will  clear  off 
a  bit,  and  savo  and  he  seliish  in  the  country.  He  will,  if  he  is  n*t 
a  blockhead. " 

"  He  let  me  in  about  some  infernal  insurances,"  said  Acton 
Calveley.  "  1  was  just  of  age,  and  he  talked  me  over,  and  so  I 
became  one  of  liis  securities." 

"  It  doesn't  say  much  for  the  electors  of  Wobblcbridge  that  they 
have  chosen  a  man  who,  at  any  period  of  life,  could  be  talked,  into 
anything  by  Henry  Wilroslow,  said  Tom  Crowsfoot;  **  but  that 
won't  do.  Master  Orientalist.  Wilraslow  talked  to  somebody  else 
besides  you.'' 

Acton  Calveley  coloured  a  little,  and  drank  a  glass  of  claret. 

"  I  was  a  great  fool,"  he  said,  frankly,  "but  I  have  paid  for 
my  folly.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  get  anything  out  of  him 
now." 

"See  an  attorney,  and  be  quick,"  said  Freddy  Belt.  "If  you 
come  down  upon  him  at  the  moment  of  his  good  fortune,  you  may 
snatch  something.  I  say,  isn't  it  odd  no  fellow  has  come  in  from 
the  House  lately  ?     Waiter,  bring  the  paper." 

The  invaluable  document  which  allows  our  legislators  to  dine  in 
peace,  or  to  hoar  Alhoni's  second  act,  was  brought  him, —  the 
written  return,  which  is  supplied  to  the  clubs  and  the  opera- 
houses,  of  the  state  of  tlie  liouse  of  Commons  at  certain  perludit  of 
the  evening.     But  it  contained  no  more  than  they  knew. 

Nine  o'Clock. — Cohninl  JtettrMions  B'lQ. — (Second  Reading.) 

Mr.  BoQLs  speaking. 

Hotue  rtUher  empty. 

"  Wc  should  hear,"  said  Anibcrgate.     "  Whipbara  would  seni 
of  course,  if  necessan-.     Have  some  more  claret." 

"  I'crliaps,  now  Wilmslow's  up  again,  he'll  stand  for  somewhere 
in  Gloucestershire,"  said  Sir  Frederic  ;  "  it  would  be  just  like  hini. 
I  knew  Jane  Tracy  a  little,  and  rather  pitied  her  than  not,  when  I 
heard  she  was  to  have  him." 

"  We  know  a  bad  husband  or  two,  I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Crows- 
foot,  smiling. 

"  There  are  such  persons,  I  am  told,"  said  Frederic  Belt,  who  had 
been  divorced  himself,  and  the  cause  of  divorce  in  others;  "  but  you 
will  6iid  that  it  is  invariably  the  wife's  fault." 

This  was  unanimously  assented  to;  Tom  Crowsfoot,  who,  as  a 
gentleman,  really  wished  to  do  justice,  appending  to  his  verdict, — 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  know,  that  it  is  her  fault  somehow  or 
other." 

"As  regards  poor  Mrs.  Tracy,"  said  Acton  Calveley,  "though 
of  course  we  sliould  find  it  was  her  fault  if  we  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  story, — for,  as  the  sultan  remarked  in  the  Eastern 
Ule—" 


^ 
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*'PleMe,Ca]ve1e^  "  said  Lord  Aml>crgatc,  dcprccatingly,  "  there 
will  be  a  new  pdition  of  •  Puffs  from  the  Narghile/  and  tiicn  you 
ctn  use  all  tbo9C  slories  without  aDDOjiog  friends  who  do  not  read 
pour  works," 

"  1  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Acton,  UDperturbedf  "  that, 
though  Mrs.  Tracy's  faults  doubtless  were  the  cause  of  Wilmslow'a 
being  a  donkey,  and  extravagant,  and  faithless,  and  so  forth,  the 
vonazi  hai  managed  lo  keep  them  very  secret,  for  she  appeared  to 
ne  the  most  patient,  affectionate,  allowance-making  creature  I  ever 
law  ;  and  I  believe  her  tu  be  so." 

**  One  never  knows  what  to  believe  in  this  world,"  said  Tom 
Crowifoot ;  "  she  may  have  added  to  her  other  offences  by  hypo- 
crisy. Some  women  are  bad  enough  for  that,  I  am  told,  besides 
having  read  so  in  books.'* 

'*  Jane  Wilmslow  has  had  a  hard  time  of  It  with  llie  precious 
Henry,"  said  Acton.  "  And  though  I  should  perhaps  lose  by  it, 
I  should  n't  mind  hearing  that  the  estate  comes  to  her  for  her 
separate  use,  and  that  he  can't  touch  a  shilling  of  tlxc  rents.  How  *s 
that,  Anibergate  ?  " 

*'  1  don't  think  it  *s  quite  that,  but  Penkridge  said  something 
about  Molnworth  having  made  Henry  Wilmslow  sign  some  deeds 
or  settlements,  and  so  managing  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  instant 
dackery  and  drakery.  I  say,  nere  's  Jimmy  Vulture  with  an  opera- 
fftass;  see  how  he  is  plaring  round  the  room.  We're  wanted,  I 
oeliere.  Here,  waiter,  ask  Mr.  Vulture  if  lie  i«  looking  for  us. 
What  i«  it.  Vulture  James  ?  "  he  said,  as  a  remarkably  ugly  little 
man,  with  a  bald  head,  fringed  all  round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried 
op  to  the  table. 

**  Come  down  at  once,"  he  said,  in  a  fierce  whisper.  "  There 's 
the  deuce  and  all  to  pay  ;   Whipham's  tearing  his  hair  !  " 

•*  Well,  he  has  n't  mucli,  so  that  amusement  won't  last  him  long,'* 
■aid  CsJreley.     "  liut  wliat  "s  on  ?     Is  IJobus  down  ?" 

"An  hour  ago  and  more  ;  but  come  on,"  said  Mr.  Vulture,  ner- 
vously, "  I  Ve  imdertaken  to  bring  you." 

"  But  did  you  happen  to  count  how  many  oranges  Bobus  had 
sucked  i  "  said  Tom  C'rowsfoot,  making  ready,  however,  to  be  off. 
A  practicable  man  that  Tom  Crowsfoot. 

"Oianffes!  Come,  Lord  Ambcrgate,  there's  a  good  fellow," 
plaaded  Vulture  ;  "  Sir  Frederic,  pray  make  haste  I  " 

"My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  **  tee  are  not  promised 
places  if  we  help  Whiphom  well  through  this  session." 

"  But  if  you  think  I  am  to  have  one,  it  would  be  good-natured 
lo  belp  me"  said  Mr.  Vulture,  obliged  lo  bring  out  his  private 
hf^wsas  an  argument  with  the  Inungera. 

"  Nay,  if  you  make  it  a  personal  thing,  Vulture  James,  wo  *U 
save  the  colonies  and  the  country  to  oblige  you.  But  you  won't 
■ty  what  haa  happened  ?" 

**  Bubua  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  stop.  Lord  Malachite 
got  up  to  answer  him,  but  broke  down;  but  those  fellows  are 
whippitig,  and  tbouprh  M*Dan{;le  has  promised  to  do  his  best,  I 
don  t  suppose  they  Tl  hear  him,  he  *8  such  a  bore.     You  see  evet>j- 
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bod|7''8  away,  as  no  one  U  expected  to  care  about  those  cunc 
colonies  enough  to  sit  out  a  debate." 

"No,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Lord  Anibcrgatc.  "Colonies 
are  a  great  mistake,  to  roy  mind.  However,  we  must  go.  Calvelcy, 
III  take  you  down^  if  you  like,  binding  yourself,  that  is,  not  to  tell 
oDe  £utem  story  between  this  and  the  House." 

It  tt  «atisfact<»y  to  know  tiial  they  arrived  in  time  for  the  divi- 
sioa,  snd  ihat^tke  claims  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  were,  once  more, 
iadefinitcly  postponed.     Bobus  was  beaten. 


CHAPTER    II. 
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I  HOPE  that  in  time  yon  wiU  like  the  old  house  in  Gloucester- 
shire, but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  it  has  no  particular  beauty  to 
recxHmuend  it  to  you  at  first  sight.  It  stands  half  way  up  a  gentle 
elevBtion,  is  surrounded  by  woods  as  old  as  itself, — for  the  Dryads 
of  Aspen  have  as  jet  never  shuddered  at  the*  sound  of  dice,— and 
it  is  of  no  exclusive  style  of  arcliitecture,  lliougb  the  Eliiuibetlian 
18  predominant.  ITie  fact  is  that  Uie  owners  of  Aspen  Court,  for  the 
time  being,  have  made  such  alterations  as  they  deemed  desirable 
for  safety  or  comfort,  with  the  boldest  disregard  for  keeping  and 
coup-d'cBiL  And  therefore,  though  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  house  may  be  imparted  in  a  few  words,  nothing 
save  tintc<l  plans  and  figured  references  (which  might  be  a  little  in 
the  way  if  introduced  here),  could  guide  a  stranger  tlirough  the 
labyrinth  of  rooms  which  one  owner  has  thrust  out,  aud  another 
has  piled  up,  and  a  third  has  hung  on,  wherever  it  has  seemed  con- 
venient, during  a  couple  of  hunored  years  and  upwards,  to  make 
such  supposed  improvements.  But  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
imagine  an  exceedingly  long  red  brick  front,  wiui  a  monstrous 
door  in  the  centre,  protected  by  a  portico,  and  will  draw  along^  tliis 
front  two  lines  of  windows,  originally  uniform,  but  now  var}-ing 
from  the  modern  French  double  window,  to  the  simple  old  diamond 
lattice  with  its  hazy  glass,  and  including  in  their  motley  ranks  tJiose 
huge  ugly  square  staring  sashes,  with  twenty-four  square  panes, 
which  you  sue  in  the  cuts  to  stoiy-books  of  Uucen  Anne's  tune — 
the  dapper  windows  of  ordinary  suburban  architecture — and,  quite 
at  tlie  east  end,  two  openings  with  only  a  couple  of  very  large 
panes  in  coch,  the  latest  improvement  of  all, — you  will  have  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  front  of  Aspen  Court.  There  are 
but  two  regular  stories,  but,  above  the  front,  there  rises  a  moun- 
tainous mass  of  tiles,  beneath  which  are  innunterable  attics,  and 
though  in  that  red  waste  you  scarcely  notice  the  loopholes  which 
light  these  cham1>crs,  yet,  when  sunlight  falls  athwart  the  house, 
the  tiny  glasses  sparkle  out,  and  the  roof  becomes  the  feature  of 
the  edifice.  Tall  chimneys  and  short  ones,  with  variations  of  sturdy 
stacks,  and  even  of  pert  pipes,  garnish  this  mountain,  and,  in  short, 
an  eye  wluch  by  instinct  loves  regularity,  or  has  been  trained  to 
look  for  style,  is  teased  as  mercilessly  at  Aspen  Court  as  at  any 
pliice  1  have  ever  seen. 
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Behind  this  front,  and  running  from  it  at  right  angles,  are  two 
rows  of  buildings,  evon  more  irregular  inpoint  of  architecture,  but 
kitrping  their  Unes  tolerably  straight..     That  on  the  west  side  is 

»cbie%  composed  of  stables  and  other  offices,  over  which  are  apart- 
ttiL'Qts  for  servants,  store-houses,  and  lutnber-roonis.  The  line  to 
the  east  side  is  of  a  better  character;  there  is  a  series  of  good, 
but  prim-looking  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  that  above  it 
ire  some  more  pleasant  and  more  modern  apartmeuts,  with  Veue- 
ttsn  blinds,  and  balconies  for  flowers  outside  the  windows.  Part 
oC  this  range  of  buildiiig  is  quite  modem,  and  has  been  whitened, 
and  some  rustic  work  and  a  verandah  have  been  introduced,  and 
there  is  a  chintzy,  cottagy  look  about  this  portion,  in  spite  of  its 
being  set  in  the  midst  of  red  brick  and  stiff  style.  The  ground 
thus  enclosed  on  three  sides  is  really  a  great-grass  plot,  but  is  so 
thick  with  trees,  and  is  so  studded  with  nower  mounds,  and  nistic- 
irorkcases  full  of  scarlet  geraniums,  that  we  see  but  little  of  the 
green,  except  just  round  a  clear  quiet  pool  in  the  centre,  with 
water-lilies  and  gold-fishes.  Three  or  four  classical  statues,  erected 
in  the  age  when  men  stuck  up  Latin  inscriptions  in  their  arbours, 
and  talked  about  their  Muse  when  they  made  rhymes,  are  still 
standing  among  the  trees,  but  luivc  been  somewhat  damaged,  from 
having  been  used  as  targets  by  schoolboy  ninrksmcn,  whose  pistol 
fingers  have  long  been  atraightttued  forever.  This  grass-garden  is 
sheltered  from  observation  by  the  inhabitants?  on  the  domestic  side, 
by  a  very  lofty  trflliee,  covered  with  rich  creepers  of  various  kinds, 
which  indeed  have  formed  so  massive  a  screen  that  additional  bul- 
warks have  been  necessary  to  prop  it  up,  and  it  sometimes  wares 
in  the  wind  Hkc  a  gigantic  Indian  fan.  A  tall  thick  hedge  com- 
pletes the  quadrangle,  but  a  gap  seems  to  have  been  slicfd  through 
It,  and,  pwsing  on,  we  tind  the  garden  continued  up  the  gentle 
slope  ftnd  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  old  trees  which  crown  the 
height. 

But  there  is  one  feature  more,  which  we  must  not  forget  to 
oolicc,  though  the  foliage  encloses  it  so  completely  that  it  might 
almost  escape  a  careless  observer.  Turn  round,  now  that  we  have 
readied  the  limit  of  the  garden,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  Iiouse, 
and  now  of  course  to  your  left  hmid,  you  will  make  out  a  low, 
white  spire.  That  is  the  church  of  Aspen,  it  is  attaclied  to  the 
bouse,  tlirougb  which  its  owners  have  a  private  entrance  to  the 
little  aisle.  The  church  has  been  unimproved  amid  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  mansion,  none  of  whose  owners  have  reproached 
themselves,  like  the  Hebrew  king,  tliat  wliilc  they  had  a  house  of 
cedar,  the  ark  dwelt  in  tents.  It  is  a  quiet,  little  rude  old  edifice, 
round  which  tlie  moss  has  clung  with  an  aifection  time  has  but  in- 
creased, and  the  almost  shapeless  interior,  disfigured  by  under- 
takers* hatchments,  and  by  sprawling  texts  from  the  Proverbs,  is 
not  nilhout  a  solemnity,  to  which  the  obscurity,  caused  by  the 
over-topping  woods  around,  contributes  much.  Few  rays  of  sun- 
ahitw  fall  upon  the  rough  pavement  of  Aspen  Church,  or  aid  tho 
eye  to  decipher  the  last  memorials  of  the  Tracys  of  Aspen  Court, 
Many  of  these  are  buried  here,  and  there  isunc  tomb,  of  old  Oonle, 
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wliich  seems  strangely  costly,  with  its  kneeling  rows  of  figures,  anci 
itfl  ^Ided  legend,  for  its  place  in  this  remote  nook.  Later  monu- 
ments ai'o  alao  here,  but  chiefly  mural,  oue  of  them  1>earing  a  long 
Latin  inscription  to  the  memoiy  of  the  man  who  erected  the  ud- 
dreesed  statues,  and  is  full  of  sibilant  superlatives,  which  seem  to 
hiss  nt  the  adulation  they  record.  We  have  also  an  um,  and  a 
plump  but  desponding  Virtue  hugging  it,  the  ]>articular  Tracy 
whose  ashes,  after  his  body  had  been  burnt  (ns  usual  in  Kngland), 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  witliin,  having  been  one  of  the 
patriots  whomWalpolc  did  not  find  unpurchasable,  and  the  profits 
of  whose  sinecure  added  many  acres  to  the  Aspen  Court  territory. 
The  last  in  date  is  a  neat  tablet  from  Kegent  Street,  and  came 
down  in  a  box  by  the  Bristol  mail. 

Every  respectable  old  family  house  is  haunted.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  common-place  to  present  this  fact  in  a  different  form,  and 
say  that  few  old  families  are  so  happy  as  to  escape,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  that  guilt,  or  the  imputation  of  that  guilt,  which  gene- 
rates superstitious  terror  among  their  dependents.  Assuredly  the 
Aapcn  Court  family  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  For,  in  addition 
to  an  apparition,  of  which  I  am  not  disposed,  just  now,  to  speak, 
though,  before  a  reader  reaches  the  end  of  this  story,  something 
will  liave  to  be  said  about  it,  there  is  a  little  ghost  in  tlie  family, 
and  one  in  which  1  do  not  know  whether  to  believe  or  not.  The 
rustics  at  Aspen,  the  small  village  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  house,  have  a  very  painful  story  about  this  spectre.  They 
allege  that  a  poor  little  child,  who  was  wilfully  and  systematically 
terriiied  into  idiotcy,  and  who  died  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of 
agony  produced  by  a  hideous  Jlgure  which  its  guardian  brought  to 
the  (oot  of  its  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  may  be  seen,  at  the  same 
hour,  leaping  about  the  church  in  which  that  wicked  woman's  last 
bed  is  made,  and  mopping  and  mowing  beside  the  grave  in  the  bojie 
of  repaying  its  own  torments  in  life.  And  for  the  first  portion  of 
tJiis  frightful  story  I  fear  there  is  ton  much  foundation. 

And  so  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  Aspen  Court.  With  the 
interior,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  it,  wc  shall  become 
acquainted  as  wc  go  on.  But  the  great  hall  of  the  Aspen  man- 
sion is  entitled  to  be  mentioned  at  once.  We  saw  the  portico, 
through  which  wc  reach  the  great  door  of  the  house.  Tluow  that 
door  open,  and  you  are  at  one  side  of  an  enormous  cliamber,  extend- 
ing right  and  left  of  you.  At  the  extreme  end  arc  a  few  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  the  doors  of  other  apartments.  Opposite  you 
is  a  huge  chimney-mouth,  with  its  ancient  fire-dogs,  and  with 
massy  carving  above  and  at  its  sides.  The  hall  is  very  lofty,  and 
on  the  side  opposite  the  windows  are  nimierous  family  portraits,  of 
several  generations.  There  arc  also  portraits  at  the  ends  of  the 
chamber,  on  each  side  of  the  smaller  doors.  Above,  and  all  round, 
hang  armour  and  weapons,  as  pikes,  carabines,  and  swords,  wliich 
have  done  their  work  in  their  time.  They  were  nailed  up  here 
■oon  after  Naseby,  A  young  lord  of  Aspen  was  there,  and  they 
brought  him  home  to  die  of  a  pistol-shot  hred  by  a  dying  Ironside 
whom  ho  liad  cut  down  in  the  fight.     Ilia  mother  caused  all  hor 
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mtry  to  fix  up  tlieir  arms  here  oa  the  day  of  bis  funeral,  say- 
ing-, with  a  calm  sorrow,  that  "  Aspen  had  done  enough."  The 
lu^  red  curtain,  at  the  opposite  corner,  and  on  your  right, 
ooTcrs  an  arched  opening,  which  leads  tu  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  Near  that  curtain  is  on  old  clock,  of  einguW  elabora- 
tion. It  is  French,  and  very  old,  and  having  once  ceased  to 
perform  its  work,  there  was  no  hope  for  it,  for  not  iu  Glou- 
cevtersKire,  and  perhaps  not  in  London  itself,  was  there  a  mc- 
dmic  who  could  deal  with  these  mystic  arrangements.  The 
mere  hour  of  the  day  the  macliine  told,  but  haughtily,  and  at 
&  comer,  as  if  such  e.  trumpery  piece  of  information  were  beneath 
it*  learned  dignity.  But  it  tola  much  deeper  things.  The  age  of 
Luna,  and  her  aspect  to  Sol,  and  that  same  Sol's  own  aspect  on 
s»o«r-ficids,  or  wheat-fields,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  the  day  of 
U»c  week,  and  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year,  and  the  Dominical 
letter,  and  some  of  those  dates  which  theology  so  queerly  borrows 
from  astronomy.  And  the  zodiac  is  there,  with  its  procession  of 
starry  beasts  and  babies,  and  a  Virgo,  with  whose  prmi  prettincss 
seteral  generations  of  boys  have  fallen  in  love  in  that  hall.  And  a 
coriousf)'  wreathed  barometer  once  curled  itself,  like  a  great  red 
vein,  round  the  face  of  the  clock,  but  the  red  liquor  has  long  been 
dry.  The  old  clock  tells  nothing  now  but  tlio  hour  at  wliich  it 
died;  and  even  this  is  doubtful,  for  the  other  revelations  in  no 
maonable  way  coincide — the  month  is  December,  and  the  sun  is 
■eofching  down  upon  a  golden  harvest— and  it  is  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter. 

And  now  come  back  to  the  door  of  the  great  hall  and  look  out. 
Rich  acres  lie  before  you,  and  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  Aspen 
Court,  Beyond  this  smooth  lawn,  and  beyond  those  grey  oaks, 
and  beyond  all  that  green  pasture  where  the  cattle  are  feeding,  and 
far  away  lo  where  you  see  oroad  water, 

"The  Severn  awift,  guilty  of  maldcn'B  death." 

Aspen  Court  means  half  a  parish  and  a  score  of  farms,  and  such  a 
list  of  freeholds,  leaseholds,  and  copyholds,  as  nobody,  without  the 
aid  of  the  steward's  rent-rolls,  can  pretend  to  give  you.  Allow 
that  the  gentlemen  at  the  club  were  justiKed  in  thinking  that 
Htxay  Wilmslow  had  been  lucky. 

CHAPTER    UU 

A  lawtsb's  orrics,  and  bomb  op  thx  clerks. 

Tub  offices  of  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge,  the  solicitors, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  were  "situate,  lying,  and  being*' 
(as  uew  youiig  gentlemen  who  studied  the  law  therein  thouglit 
it  rather  witty  to  say)  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Red  Lion  Square. 
Messrs.  Mulesworth  and  Punikridge  were  most  respectable  practi- 
tioners, who  chiefly  attended  tu  **  conveyancing,"  but  had  a  few  pro- 
fitable old  Chancery  suits  in  their  keeping,  in  respect  uf  the  costs 
of  which  thoy  by  no  means  forgot  to  attend  for  llie  AccountanU 
General's  cheques,  just  before  lus  door  in  Chancery  Lauc  closed  for 


the  long^  vacation.  Thej  did  not  refuse  to  attend  to  common  law, 
but  it  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and  a  common  law-clurk  waa  kept,  in 
order  that  thost  interested  in  tJie  fate  of  their  causes  might  receire  i 
tolerably  plausible  answers.  Nor  was  this  precaution  unwise,  for 
valuable  clients  have  been  frightened  away,  by  their  advisers  pre- 
suming too  much  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  as  to  the 
technicalities  of  law.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  very  atlilctic  attor- 
ney, who  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  after  the  hounds,  came  to  office 
one  day  in  the  working  partner's  absence,  and  unliappily  iiccing  a 
Tery  rich  and  litigious  client  of  the  house,  drovt*  him  nwny  for  ever, 
by  replying  to  his  inquiries  about  one  of  his  actions,  that  he  believed, 
in  point  «  &ct,  that  the  livery  of  seisin  had  been  duly  stamped, 
and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  Chancellor  to  issue  his 
mandamus  for  the  examination  of  the  casual  ejector.  Therefore  I 
think  that  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge  were  quite  right  in 
paying  a  wiry  little  man,  whose  only  weakness  was  waistcoats,  , 
the  sum  of  two  pouuds  a-week,  to  avoid  any  such  accident.  i|J 

Then  they  had  a  head  conveyancing  clerk,  a  wonderful  old  geiH^ 
tleman,  Mr.  Ghirk,  who  could  carry  in  his  head  the  most  compli- 
cated details  of  a  pedigree,  never  turning  a  circle  into  a  lozenge, 
or  confounding  the  scion  who  died  nae  proU,  with  one  who 
died  fiingle.  But  he  was  so  dreadfully  stupid  about  everj'thing 
else,  that  having  once,  on  his  birthday,  it  was  supposed,  invited 
one  of  the  articled  clerks  to  spend  an  evening  with  him,  that  young 
gentleman,  in  theabjectuessuf  his  terror,  consumed  so  many  glasses 
of  brand y-and-water  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
-interview,  that  his  employer,  on  happening  to  summon  him  tliruugh 
the  speaking-pipe,  was  answered  by  a  defiance,  tlirough  the  same 
organ,  to  instant  combat  for  nominal  stakes.  Mr.  Ghirk  was  en- 
titled to  demand  the  assistance  of  any  of  tlie  articled  young  gen- 
tlemen whenever  he  pleased,  which  was  very  seldom,  for  he  held 
their  legal  powers  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  undeveloped.  The 
*'  conveyancing'*  duties  of  the  ofKce,  the  marriage  settlements,  and  i 
the  mortgages,  nud  the  wills  (if  the  explanation  should  be  service- 
able to  but  one  lady,  I  am  amply  repaid)  was,  however,  really  done 
by  a  most  mysterious  gentleman  who  resided  in  Clement's  Inn,  and 
was  called  a  conveyancing  counsel.  It  was  he  who  prepared,  for  a 
comparatively  snmll  remuneration,  those  miglity  documents  wliich  , 
were  so  awfully  costly  to  the  clients  of  the  house.  He  again  kept 
a  hungry  looking  clerk,  who  copied  tlic  greater  part  of  such  mat- 
ters from  forms  his  master  had  by  him,  the  latter  merely  revising 
tliem.  And  the  clerk  again  was  usually  assisted  by  one  or  more 
gentlemen  of  education,  who  paid  a  hundred  guineas  each  for 
leave  to  sit  in  the  dark  room  iu  Clement's  Inn,  and  copy  out 
*'  precedents,"  which  theclerk  put  into  shape  for  his  master,  and 
his  master  revised  for  Mr.  Gliirfc,  and  Mr.  Ghirk  carried  home  to 
Mr.  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Molesworth  laid  in  parchment  before 
(he  clients,  and  tlic  clients  signed  and  paid  for.  Not  that  the 
labours  of  the  educated  gentlemen  were  uiu^Ueved  by  nioidy  sports 
and  necessary  refreshment ;  for,  when  there  was  more  than  one  of 
them  (which   the  clerk  hafed  should  be  the  case),  they  soothed 
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•ir  instructor's  mind  by  fencing  and  pugilism  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber, e*pecially  when  lie  had  cilcnts  with  him.     And  when  there 
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«!»  onJ}r  one,  tic  usually  balanced  chairs  until  tbey  fell  down,  per- 
fenned.  g^-mnastics  with  the  fire-irons,  knocked  at  the  window 
when  pretty  girls  went  by,  and  generally  solaced  his  scholastic  life. 
A.nd  whether  tbe  number  were  one  or  more,  the  hungry  clerk  waa 
always  being  sent  out  fur  pale  ale. 

Mr.  Limpet,  "  the  gentleman  who  attends  to  the  Chancery  de- 
partment," IS  a  tail,  d.trk,  tiaudsumc  man,  slightly  bald.  He  never 
speaks  oljove  his  breath,  but  if  he  have  a  remonstrance  or  a  repri- 
mand to  bestuw,  he  does  it  in  a  short,  severe,  but  courteous  letter, 
of  which  he  keeps  a  copy.  He  returns  all  salutations  with  great 
accuracy,  but  never  joins  in  or  even  bears  any  joke  which  may  be 
in  the  course  of  manufacture  when  lie  happens  to  come  into  the 
Urge  office.  He  baa  a  separate  room  to  himself,  with  double  doors, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  would  prefer  that  any  one  coming  in 
diould  previously  knock,  a  wish  which  has,  at  various  times,  occa- 
doDed  unhappiness,  and  utterances  of  rebellious  sentiment  among 
ioferior  clerks  suspected  of  democratic  tendencies,  and  q{  going  on 
idays  to  political  lectures.  A  daring  articled  gentlenuin  will 
timea  insist  on  telling  Mr.  Limpet  an  anecdote,  but  its  recep- 
tion is  very  freezing,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  quiet  piece  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact, or  chronology,  on  the  hearer's  part,  demolishes  the 
basis  of  the  storj-,  and  the  lively  young  man  goes  away  discomfited, 
Mr.  Limpet  is  perfectly  master  of  his  duty,  but  there  is  an  im- 
pression that  be  submits  to  it  as  a  sort  of  humiliation,  having 
designed  himself  for  a  diplomatic  situation.  An  occasional  word, 
rather  savouring  of  the  protocol,  will  find  its  way  into  his  letters, 
and  when  these  are  being  copied  into  the  letter-book  before  they 
go  out,  the  copyist,  especially  if  one  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
group,  remarks,  with  intense  sarcasm,  *'  Lord  Palmcrston  again 
Uxlay,  a  few." 

The  articled  clerks  arc  at  present  three,  Mr.  Molesworth  having 
the  two  es(juircs  whom  law  allows  to  tbe  certificated  knight,  and 
Mr,  Penkridge  having  one  only.  Mr.  Lobb  and  Mr.Chequerbent,  by 
R^wctiTe  payments  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each,  to  tbe 
levcnue,  obtained  the  privilege  of  paying  three  hundred  guineas 
eacli  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  for  five  years  may  lawfully  copy  as 
much  of  "  tbe  trash  of  an  office  "  as  tliey  can  bring  themselves  to 
do,  at  tbe  end  of  which  period,  they  will  be  examined  iu  the  Law 
Society's  Hall,  and  ii"  not  plucked,  may  pay  to  the  revenue  about 
fifty  pounds  more,  and  then  will  be  let  louse  to  revenge  themselves 
OD  clients  of  their  own.  Mr.  Lobb  is  very  quiet,  has  a  round 
while  face,  round  eyes,  and  a  round  figure  generally.  Ke  takes 
great  pains  to  learn  the  law,  and  would  make  progress,  if  his  mind 
were  not  so  bewildered  by  his  financial  operations.  His  father,  a 
cottntT}*  dergj-man  of  some  property,  allows  him  three  pounds  a 
week,  out  stipulates  tliat  he  shall  keep  an  accomit  of  the  way  itis 
spent.  So  an  average  of  two  hours  of  Mr.  Lobb's  time  every 
morning  is  s])ent  in  balancing  his  pocket-book,  and  the  speculatiou 
"  where  that  threepence  went  to,'  runs  all  day  like  a  vem  of  co^- 
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per  llotiwli  the  gold  mines  of  Feamc  and  Sngden.  He  has  a1»o 
iBOther  afflicdoo,  he  writes  verses,  and  when  a  new  penny  perio- 
iatal  oommcnces  its  five  or  seven  weeka*  life,  Mr.  Lobb,  under  the 
Mwgrinroadc  aignatore  of  "  Bolb,"  is  always  thanked  in  the  first 
notice  to  cocrrsjwodenta.  On  its  publishing  da^rhe  always  contrives 
an  excuse  to  be  in  Holvwell  Street  rather  before  the  first  number 
can  be  folded,  and  wifl  almost  risk  having  "been  wanted,"  than 
come  back  without  the  danip  publication.  He  will  be  very  mclan- 
dioly  all  the  afternoon  if  nis  verses  have  not  appeared^  but  the 
ibUowing  morning  be^ns  to  count  the  days  before  the  next  num- 
ber will  come  out.  His  poetry,  like  that  of  all  beginners,  is  either 
expnaaave  of  the  most  abject  misery,  or  the  most  heartless  flip-  j 
puKy;  but  neither  class  of  Ivric  precisely  indicates  Mr.  Lobb's  I 
conditioin,  as  he  eats  a  very  hearty  dinner  at  the  Verulam  every  1 
day  at  two,  and  in  the  evemng  talks  very  rationally  to  the  familr 
with  whom  he  lodges  on  Islington  Green.  But  he  has,  in  all 
pKobsbilitT,  a  common-place,  honest  career  before  him. 

Wbat  Mr.  Chequerbcnt   has  before  hiro,  except   the  blotting- 
pApM*,  oa  which  he   is  drawing  most  irreverent  caricatures  of  the  i 
wnole  establishment,  it  may  be  dilUcult  to  say.     He  has  no  father, 
but,  as  he  puts  it,  keeps  m  guardian,  wlio,  having  articled  him  to 
Mr.   Molesnorth,  and   arranged  for  the  quarterly  payment   of  a 
mtltor  handsome  allowance  to  Mr.  Chequerbent  himself,  seldom 
sees  or  hears  of  his  ward,  except  when  the  latter  has  outrun  the  . 
constablo  so  desperately  that  Uie  baiUff  lakes  up  tlie  runnings! 
Wliat  Paul  Chequerbent  dors  with  his  money  js  one  of  the  mya 
tvries  to  his  companions,  aud  indeed  to  himself.     He  seldom  ha 
anv  in  his  pocket,  is  in  debt  to  his  tailor,  his  bootmaker,  his  book- 
seiler,  aud  eveu  his  landlord,  besides  being  sorely  tormented  by 
small  creditors,  who  make  him  as  indignant  as  his  good-nature  will 
allow  him  to  be,  that  they  should  pester  him  for  such  pitiful  sums. 
Mr.  I -obi)   ofitTt-d  to  keep   his  accounts  for  him,  one  week,   but 
iily  resigned  his  post  of  Chancellor  to  the  Chequerbent   Ex- 
QUer, scandalised,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  expenditure  of  secret 
BorvtOQ  money,  but  he  ntver  would  tell.     Paul  is  a  dark,  jolly- 
looking,  strung  built,  young  fellow,  wilb  a  large  nose,  and  an  in- 
cipient grin  perpetually  ready  to  expand  into  a  nearty  laugh,  when 
hw  ttmall  but  beautifully  regular  teeth  will  show  to  advantage. 
Hi'  allrcts  a  little  of  the  sporting  character  and  style,  wears  tiny 
Hold  horstvshoea  for  studs,  and  a  slick  like  the  handle  of  a  hunt- 
uig-wlup,     Uxit  his  reputation  as  a  turf-man,  which  at  ooe  time 
was  rather  high  in  the  office,  was  sadly  damaged  by  an  accident. 
Somrh.Mly  suddenly  asked  liiin   the  meaning  of  a  "  handicap,"  and 
Mr.  Lmiina  unluckily  chanced  to  be  in  the  i«om.     Mr.  Chequer- 
bent, With  dome  hcsiuition,  explained  that  it  was  rather  a  technical 
»xpiv«8ii.n,  tlie  meaning  of  which  varied  in  different  counties  and 
at  iliMiTent  races,  and  was  not  easily  defined   in  a  few  words,  but 
I  tw  Inquirer  knew  what  a  jockey-cap  was,  well,  it  was  not  exactly 
Utfti,  hut  hud  to  do  with  the  colours  of  the  riders,  and  depended  on 
Whet  UT  they  were  nniatcurs  or  regulars.     Mr.  Limpet  looked  up, 
lioaril  Hum  lucid  oolution  very  quietly  to  the  end,  and  then  said  a 
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'fbw  words,  which  caused  Mr.  Chcqucrbent  to  prow  quite  red,  and 
offer  ttim,  rather  loudly,  a  bet  on  the  point.  Mr. Limpet  sL'ghtly 
bowed  and  retired,  but  Paul's  incessant  reiteration,  for  the  next 
boar,  thai  they  saw  Limpet  was  afraid  to  bet  him,  did  not  work  in 
a  Tcry  reactionary  manner,  and  Paul  had  hardly  recovered  his 
position  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  Derby.  His  brilliant  account 
of  tbat  great  national  event,  however,  in  every  detail  .of  which  he 
HW  utterly  wrong,  except  as  to  the  fact  that  I^paminondaji  was  Gnt 
■nd  Bung  second,  did  him  aa  much  service  as  a  dashing  speech  in 
the  Houae  dues  to  a  pulitician  of  tainted  character. 

The  tliird  articled  young  gentleman,  ^'Ir.  Carlyon,  is  nearly 
throVLgb  his  term  of  years.  Very  little  is  known  about  him  in  the 
office,  except  that  bis  friends  are  understood  to  reside  abroad,  and 
that  he  has  u  dmall  set  of  cliomhers  in  Uncohi's  Inu  Fields.  Tall, 
slight,  and  with  well  cut  features,  rather  of  the  Southern  than  the 
!>axoa  type,  he  may  already  be  called  a  distinguished  looking  per- 
soo,  and  probably  mil  become  more  so,  as  the  lines  of  his  face 
deepen,  and  the  expression,  now  n  little  listless,  hardens  into  gn^ 
vity.  The  face  is  full  of  intellect,  and  the  smile,  when  it  cornea, 
Lm  Maroely  so  little  of  sarcasm  in  it,  as  the  smile  of  one  whose 
■ntttcedcflls  have  been  happy,  should  hold  at  that  age.  }lc  is  per- 
ivctJy  courteous  to  every  one,  but  makes  no  advances,  and  invites 
Bonc.  He  has,  in  cunveisation,  shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar; 
and  Mr.  Lobb.  with  a  laudable  wish  that  his  next  puem  in  the 
**  Weekly  Sampler  of  Song  and  Stitch,"  should  he  xans  reorochet 
baa  requested  his  perusal  of  the  lines.  &Ir.  Carlyua  has  read  them, 
has  suggested,  that  "from  van  to  rear^'  Is  hardly  a  recognised  mode 
of  desotibing  a  scene  on  hoard  ship — has  hinted  that  there  are 
aMD«  impediments  to  tlie  coupling  dawning  and  morning  in  wed- 
lock, JLod  ha3  returned  the  poem  as  otherwise  unobjectionable. 
Lobb  will  not  show  him  any  more  lyrics.  C'arlyon  has  ennced 
suiac  orquaintance  with  tiieatrical  matters,  and  Mr.  Chcquerbcnt 
faAviBi;  obtained  an  order,  has  particularly  requested  Carlvon  to 
MCOOipaiiy  him  to  Covcnt  Goraen.  Carlyon  has  gone  witn  him, 
and  bas  given  biu  supper  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  afterwards,  and 
haa  even  presented  him  with  an  autograph  of  Mr.  Macrcady,  on 
bearing  Paul  express  a  desire  to  have  one  ;  yet  Chequerbent  doei 
aot  seena  to  care  about  much  more  ui'  Carlyon's  companiunship. 
It  was  mtber  thought  in  the  oAice  that  Mr.  Limpet  and  Mr.  Car- 
IjToa  would  8uit  one  another,  though  tlie  latter  is  so  much  more 
aiSibk)  than  the  former.  Il  is  not  so.  Indee<l,  when  the  notion 
current  touching  IiimpeCs  diplomatic  ambition  was  mentioned  to 
Carlyon,  the  latter  allowed  some  little  curiosity,  and  certainly 
sought  two  or  three  opportimities  of  speaking  to  Limpet.  But 
•r^  -i-  interviews,  which  were  only  on  tlie   business  of  the 

e>  .'-nt,  there  was  no  effort  on  either  side  to  improve  the 

aoquaincanco.  Carlyon  was  sometimes  appealed  to  for  an  opinion 
oo  Mr->  Limpet^s  protocol  phraseology,  but  he  seldom  said  mure  than 
tbat  tlic  words  were  perfectly  legitimate,  but  that  perhaps  shorter 
onen  would  hare  been  aa  explicit.  Of  Mr.  Penkridge,  to  whom  ho 
was  noniiimUy  bound,  Carlyon  saw  little.     Mr.  Pcnkridge  wa&  a 
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tbiud  kind  of  man,  of  conadeiable  fortune,  whose  chief  occupation 
and  enjoyment  was  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  which  he  kept  at 
Sydenham,  and  on  which  he  spent  terrible  sums,  besides  frighten- 
ing himself  about  them  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  at  least  twice 
ar>week.  But  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  bore  the  real  weight  of  the 
business,  contriTed  that  Carlyon,  had  he  been  inclined  to  waste  his 
time,  should  hare  no  chance  of  doing  so.  A  man  of  the  world, 
and  knowing  his  man,  Molesworth  did  not  heap  business  around 
the  Toung  JawrcT  in  a  way  which  should  make  him  feel  that  he 
was  to  drudge.  He  did  ao  with  Lobb,  and  Lobb  worked  with  scarce 
a  murmur.  He  would  hare  done  ao  with  Chemierbent  (perhaps 
softeniiw  Ant  with  an  occasional  invitation  to  Mr.  Molesworth^s 
hospitable  booBeX  but  he  found  it  was  less  trouble  to  n^lect  than 
tk>  emploT  one  who  needed  ao  much  looking  after.  But  he  quietly 
admitxcd  Carlraa  into  acme  confidences  of  importance,  and  having 
&tts  taken  a  sort  oi  guarantee  for  the  young  man's  co-operation, 
MotanHjMtb,  widioat  diqdayii^  any  such  intention,  made  it  clear 
to  Ctrhnxi,  that  to  make  tlUt  co-operaticm  available,  he  must  bodi 
sdk^  at  his  law-^MXiks  and  wk  at  his  desk.  And  Carlyon  did 
both,  to  an  extent  which  Molesworth  was  quite  the  man  to  appre- 
ciate, aad  soonetimes  to  amilaud.  Probably  not  many  solicitors 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the  character  of  the  young  men  who  buy 
aettt»  m  their  offices,  but  Mr.  Mcdesworth  found  his  account  in 
ob«aiaiiur  a  first-cate  officer.  Kem,  self-composed,  and  persever- 
ic^,  Cadhroo.  aided  by  the  tiainii^  incident  to  the  practical  study 
of  his  professioii,  qteedily  became  qualified  for  entry,  with  perhaps 
■feccv  ntti  avvxage  chaDces,  for  the  great  race  of  life. 

IVthi^  it  is  Btol  necesaarv  to  say  much  of  the  other  occupants 
of  Masses.  Mu^emranh  and^enkii^ges  horse-hair  stools.  There 
wa$  Mr.  linnerr^  who  kept  the  books  of  the  house,  and  sorely 
wv>rTK\l  Air.  C&equerbent  for  not  keeping  up  his  attendance* 
bix^,  and  transcxibing  its  costs  into  their  vellum  volume.  He 
Kkftde  execrable  puns,  but  was  otherwise  harmless.  There  was, 
ai^v  Mr.  Ratchet,  whose  buaness  it  was  to  make  himself  gene- 
r«)ly  useful,  and  who  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  when  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  pKSS  of  work,  upon  which  occasions  he  inva- 
riably absented  himself,  sending  word  that  either  he,  or  his  wife, 
or  one  of  seven  sallow  sandv  sulky  children,  whom  they  were 
sup(K>s^  to  have  reared  for  t^e  express  purpose  of  excuses,  was 
lyintr  at  the  point  of  death.  The  nmily,  however,  kept  steadily 
at  uiue  for  nwny  a  year.  Pen  ultimately,  there  was  Mr.  Maunder, 
who  was  also  enj*aged  to  do  what  he  was  bid.  He  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful hand,  borrowed  money  from  every  new  clerk,  and  was  rather 
sup|H>setl  to  bo  an  atheist,  because  he  never  swore,  and  because  he 
had  Int'ii  detocttfd  in  reading  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  finally,  there 
was  a  young  assistant  named  Spott,  an  undesirable  name  where  its 
owner's  coinpaiiions  are  facetious.  He  was  the  general  message 
and  errand  boy,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  more  of  Mr.  Chequer- 
bout's  secrets  than  was  consistent  with  the  digni^an  articled  clerk 
should  bear  in  transactions  with  his  subordinates. 

Such  was  the   phalanx  with  which  Messrs.  Molesworth  and 
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Prnkridgc  rotulp  war  upon  eocicty.  Its  members  have  been  de- 
«cril>«i  at  some  lenpth,  because  most  of  them  wilt  be  lieard  of 
n^in.  aiid  one  of  them  designs  to  claim  no  amall  part  in  the 
world's  comedy  of  errors. 

CHAPTKR    rv, 
I'BKPARATIOHB  ;    AND    MB.  CHKaUERBKKT*8   ILL   LCCK, 

It  is  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  Messrs.  Moleaworth  and  Penk- 
ridge's  office  is  fiiU  and  busy.  Blottinjf  paper  is  boing  adjusted, 
bundles  of  law  documents  are  being  enfranchised  from  the  restric- 
tiona  of  red  tape,  and  Spott  is  being  abused  on  all  sides  for  having 
filled  ink-stands  too  fuU,  or  not  having  filled  tliem  at  all,  or  spilled 
the  ink  in  the  process,  besides  receiving  interlocutory  reprimands 
for  his  general  aeficicncies  of  character,  manners,  and  principles; 
all  of  ivhich  Mr.  Spott  receives  with  great  meekness,  and  even 
cheerfulness,  knowing  that  he  is  rather  liked  by  the  gentlemen, 
and  that  one  or  other  of  them  is  always  doing  him  some  good  turn, 
and  ai'i  in  his  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  at 

borne,  I  i  over  by  his  mother,  an  indomitable  and  implacable 

Uundresa. 

Make  up  that  fire,  Spott,  and  then  get  away  from  it,  will  you," 
ohsen'ei  Mr.  Chcquerbent;  "these  February  mornings  make  one 
'  ircT,  don't  they,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

"Fever  month,  too,"  replies  Carlyon,  "according  to  the  Ro- 

**Thc  Romans  were  assesi"  returns  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

A  single  blow  from  a  little  hammer  here  fell  upon  a  amall  belt 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  close  to  the  ceiling. 

"Go  to  the  pipe,  somebody"  cries  Mr.  Lobb;  "Mr.  Molea- 
wortb'a  come." 

Mr.  Chequerbent,  as  nearest,  pulled  down  a  slide  which  covered 
the  orifice  of  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  (like  the  large  end  of  a  tele- 
Kope)  and  shouted  up  it. 

"Sir!" 

"IsMr.  Lobbtheie?" 

"  Are  you  in  or  out,  Lobb  ?**  asks  Mr.  Chequerbent,  in  a  lower 
loor. 

"  Joat  gone  out,  I  shall  be  in  directly,  almost.  Chancery  Lane," 
replies  "Lobb,  hurriedly. 

"  Mr.  Lobb  is  gone  down  the  Lane,  sir,  for  a  short  time,  I  think 
to  ihe  blaster's  office,"  Mr.  Chequerbent  status,  up  the  pipe. 
Mr.  Chequerbent  bears  a  click  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  which 
indicates  that  communication  is  cut  oif  for  the  present. 

"I  kuowwhatbe  wanta,"  remarks  Mr.  I^bb  ;  "  I  sal  uptillpast 
eleven  copying  it,  but  it  is  not  half  done  yet." 

"  You  said  you  were  going  to  an  Orrery,  or  some  such  scene  of 
frantic  dissipation,  Lobb, "  replies  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

"So  1  was,  and  I  hnd  got  tickets  for  myself  and  the  Miss 
Dinglea,  my  landlady's  daughters,  and  I  promised  myself  a  delight- 
ful errtttng,  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up*  to  go  on  with  lb« 
*<!itemenl." 

vou  xxxr/f.  c 
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"Well,  th^  are  denced  pbdii  giiia,  those  Dingles,**  observes 
the  workUy  Chequerbent ;  "I  don't  know  that  thrae would  be  anj 
great  fun  in  taking  them  to  see  a  lot  of  stupid  transparencies,  and 
to  hear  a  hurdy-?unij  in  a  blanket,  the  performance  enlivened  by 
quotations  &om  Paradise  Lost. " 

"  They  are  very  intelligent  girls,**  answers  Mr.  Lobb,  "  and  con- 
verse very  rationally  on  all  subjects. " 

"  So  they  ought,**  says  the  reckless  Chequerbent,  "  considering 
their  u^iness.  By  Jove,  if  an  ugly  girl  doesn't  talk  out-and-out 
well,  she  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  being  alive.  ** 

The  hammer  again. 

"  Is  Mr.  Linnery  there  ?** 

'*  Tes,  sir,**  answers  Mr.  Chequerbent  instantly,  as  Mr.  Linnery 
never  ventures  to  take  any  liberties  with  his  employers. 

"  Ask  him  to  step  up  X" 

And  Mr.  Linnery,  carefully  locking  his  desk,  and  pocketing  his 
bundle  c^  keys,  with  a  look  at  Mr.  Chequerbent,  which  intimates 
that  it  is  for  his  sake  that  this  precaution  is  taken,  goes  out. 

"  He  can't  forget  the  fly-paper,  **  says  Paul,  laughing. 

'*  He  could  forgive  it,  and  that  was  more,  **  observes  Mr.  Carlyon. 

"Pooh,  anybody  can  forgive,"  replies  Mr,  Chequerbent;  "you 
don't  understand  metaphysics.  Foi^ving  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will 
— if  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  can. " 

"Can  he?"  asks  Mr.  Cariyon,  thoughtfully.  "Well,  I  hope 
you  will  always  find  it  so.  ** 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  a  pull  at  the  trigger, 
one  of  whose  ropes  and  rii^  hung  before  each  clerk,  released  the 
catch.  Paul  looked  uneasily  at  the  oval  hole  in  the  oflice-door. 
A  stout-built,  not  over  clean  looking  man,  entered,  and  Paul 
managed  to  see  that  he  was  a  stranger,  before  the  others  could  quite 
make  out  the  group. 

"  Good  morning,  gents,^  said  the  new  arrival.  "  Is  Mr,  Chequer- 
bent beret* 

Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  reply,  and  Mr.  Chequerbent  himself 
stepped  forward. 

"  No, "  he  said,  "  Mr.  Chequerbent  is  not  here.  Will  you  leave 
any  message  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh  !**  said  the  other,  "  then  you  expect  him  in  soon.  I  don't 
know  but  I  *d  as  good  as  wait  for  him. " 

"  Mr.  Chequerbent  is  gone  to  Westminster,**  said  Paul,  "and 
thence  he  is  going — where  did  he  say,  Mr.  Lobb?" 

"  I — I — don*t  know,"  mumbled  Mr.  Lobb,  trying  to  restrain  his 
laughter.     **  Brompton,  or  somewhere." 

"  Brompton  or  somewhere ;  yes,"  said  Paul,  turning  to  the 
stranger,  "  those  are  the  addresses  he  mentioned,  so  you  know 
host  whether  you  would  like  to  wait.  If  you  would,^  he  added, 
"there's  a  chair.** 

This  last  piece  of  coolness  settled  Uie  matter.  But  for  it,  the 
stranger,  who  had  noticed  Mr.  Lobb's  mirth,  would  have  pursued 
his  interrogations;  but  as  Chequerbent  carelessly  pointed  to  the 
chair,  and  lounged  away  to  the  fire,  the  other  said. 
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'Well,  then,  I**ll  look  in  anotlier  day." 
•'  Any  name  ?"  asked  Paul,  carelessly. 
"Smith,"  said  the  man,  **  but  lie  wouldn't  know  it." 
"Very  well,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Paul;  "Mr.  Spott,  write  down 
that   Mr.  Smith  called  to  see  Mr.  Cbequerbent,  and  mind  Mr. 
Chirfluerbent  is  made  aware  of  it  when  he  comes  in." 
"  Yt^,  ftir,"  said  Spott,  gravely. 

The  atrnngcr  went  out,  the  office-door  slammed,  iind  then  the 
outside  door.  As  the  latter  clashed  and  fastened,  Mr.  Paul  Cbe- 
querbent uttered  a  victorious  war-whoop,  snatched  a  very  tall 
aiool  &om  under  Mr.  Spott,  briugiug  that  young  gentleman  to  the 
ground,  and  then  placing  the  tottering  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
midflle  of  llie  room,  be  seized  a  large  ruler,  and  the  cover  of  the 
cool-box,  and,  struggling  up  into  a  standing  position  on  the  stool» 
he  struck  a  classic  sword  and  shield  attitude. 

"Paul  Cbequerbent,"  he  shouted,  "as  he  appeared,  dcfjaug 
his  creditor." 

"  And  praps  Mr.  Paul  Cbequerbent  will  appear  to  thu/*  aaid  a 
voice  behind  him.  It  was  the  stranger,  holding  the  door  in  one 
hand,  and  a  strip  of  printed  paper  in  the  other.  The  writ-aer^'er 
had  fvidL-nlly  practised  a  ruse — still  suspicious  of  the  answer  of  the 
clcrLs,  and  of  Lobb's  laughter,  he  had  gone  out,  banged  both  doors, 
but  crouched  down  between  them,  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
which  was  to  follow  his  supposed  exit. 

"  I  thought  as  much,  somehow,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  grin, 

"bat  you  was  prcshus  cheeky,  master,  you  was,  and  if  I  had  n't 

A  thought  of  the  double,  you  d  a  done  me.     Any  ways,  I  suppose 

you  Ml  stand  a  trifle  for  the  laugh  ?  " 

I      "The  laugb,"  said  Paul,   considerably  disconcerted ;  "I  don't 

}  think  this  is  the  proper  way  of  doing  business.'* 

•'  Nor  do  I,  Mr.  Chequcrbenl,"  said  a  grave  voice,  as  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  himself  entered  from  another  door.  "  A  little  mad,  I  think." 
And  the  soUcitor  passed  on  to  Carlyon's  desk,  while  Paul,  look- 
edingly  red  and  foolish,  descended  from  his  elevation,  not 
ly  however  but  that,  to  save  the  rickety  stool  from  toppling 
fie  was  compelled  to  drop  the  lid  of  the  coal-box,  and  its 
cUtter  attracted  another  look  from  Mr.  Moleswonh,  which  just 
etubied  that  gentleman  to  see  tbe  writ  thrust  into  Mr.  Chequer" 
bent's  band.  Paul  then  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  some  mystic 
wmfthing-room,  and  there  dwelt  in  darluiess  until  his  employer  bad 
dUsjopeaired. 

The  solicitor  was  equipped  for  a  walk,  and  you  could  see  little 
of  his  face  between  his  ample  hat  and  the  turned-up  collar  of  bis 
great-coat.  A  pair  of  searching  grey  eyes,  and  a  prominent  nose, 
reddened  by  a  raw  morning,  were  all  that  could  be  made  out, 

"  Give  me  your  arm  down  to  the  Strand,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  he; 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  How  quickly  can  you  prepare  yourself 
f"r  a  journey  iuto  the  West  of  England  ?  " 

"  Ten  minutes  to  get  to  my  place — five  to  pack  a  carpet-bog,'* 
«<ud  Carlyon,  quietly,  and  without  any  affectation  of  smartness, — 
"  and  I  nm  at  your  service." 
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"  No»  no,  you  are  to  Iwve  a  little*  more  brcathini?  time  than  that. 
Besides,  yoiiwill  linvo  a  cninpanion,  perhaps  a  lady;  1  am  nut  sure. 
Only  ho  ready,  and  wc  '11  send  to  your  chambera.  OIi,  Mr.  Lobb, 
I  called  for  you,  uinl  was  told  you  were  out." 

*'  Out,  sir— no,  sir,  1  have  not  been  out  since  I  signed  the  book 
on  arriving,"  said  X-obb,  flurriedly. 

"  Who  answered  uie,  then  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  was  Mr,  Chequerbcnt,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hatchet,  at 
whom  the  grey  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed. 

Paul  heard  the  words  in  the  darkness  of  his  den. 

"  Some  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  "  evidently,  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent  is  usually  so  very  careful  in  what  he  sjiys  about  any  one  being 
out  or  in." 

The  interposition  saved  Paul,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Molesworth  did 
not  think  the  question  worth  pursuing.  He  intimated  to  Mr. 
Lobb  that  he  had  hoped  to  liave  found  the  statement  complete 
and  on  his  desk  when  lie  came,  though  lo  aeluevf  this  poor  Lobb 
must  liave  sat  up  good  part  of  the  night, — and  he  liad  paid  three 
lumdred  guineas,  too,  for  leave  to  sit  upon  that  horsehair.  Mr. 
Moles^vorth  just  glanced  round  over  each  clerk's  shoulder,  told 
Mr.  Ratchet  uewas  glad  to  6nd  he  was  nearly  through  that  settle- 
ment, wliich  he  was  sick  of  seeing  about,  reproved  Mr.  Maunder  for 
not  keeping  his  papers  in  better  order,  told  Mr.Linnery  lie  should 
have  something  to  say  to  him  about  the  books,  and  desired  biiu  to 
be  an  hour  earlier  next  morning  for  that  purpose,  and  lastly,  as 
Spott's  eyes  kept  following  him  round  the  room,  he  demanded 
why,  if  there  watt  nothing  for  that  boy  to  do,  he  did  not  write  new 
labels  for  the  old  bundles  of  papers,  and  thus  improve  his  mind  and 
his  handwriting,  and  try  to  do  justice  to  the  people  who  employed 
him,  and  be  a  comfort  and  a  credit  to  his  bereaved  mother.  And 
having  thus  brought  nil  the  horses  up  to  the  collar,  he  added,  in  a 
good-natured  tone,  that  thcv  had  better  keep  up  good  fires,  for  it 
was  not  weatiter  (o  calch  cold :   and  Uien  went  out  with  Carlyou, 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  *'  that  Wilmslow,  who, 
between  ourselves,  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be,  insists 
on  going  down  directly  and  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court. 
Now,  as  you  did  so  much  in  making  out  the  title,  and  laying  the 
basis  for  the  proceedings  wliich  gave  him  the  place,  it  is  fair  that 
you  should  see  the  installation.  So  go  down.  You'll  be  bored 
with  him,  hut  Mrs.  Tracy's  a  dear,  sweet,  woman,  and  1  don't 
know  whether  you  like  children,  but  the  three  girls  are  sometking 
better  tlian  pretty,     ^d  you  ought  to  see  Aspen  Court." 
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Tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 
Hark !  His  the  soldier's  tread ; 
All  around  is  a  pause  in  life. 
Behind  is  the  mighty  dead. 

Hush,  breath;  hush! 
The  heart  says  aloud — it  comes  I 
'I'o  the  cry  of  the  wailing  horn, 
And  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drums. 

Duty  done. 
No  grief,  but  many  a  tear ; 
For  a  nation,  with  reverent  love, 
Has  gathered  around  thy  bier. 

Duty  done. 
The  commoner  bares  his  head. 
And  honour  is  paid  by  the  crown  ; 
For  the  soul  of  a  great  one  has  fled. 

Drooping  steed ! 
Thou  too  hast  done  thy  part ; 
No  more  shall  his  gentle  spur 
House  uy  thy  mettlesome  heart. 

Duty  done. 
Noble  and  learned  men. 
Princes,  and  priests,  and  peers. 
Shall  we  look  on  his  like  again  ? 

Duty  done. 
Bear  him  with  pomp  to  the  grave  ; 
'Tis  a  duty  that  lies  on  us  all, 
To  show  how  we  honour  the  brave. 

Brave,  brave  man ! 
Wondrous  the  path  he  trod  ; 
By  him  there  was  given  us  rest. 
And  the  praise  we  ascribe  to  our  God. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BiooRAPHv  is  history  of  the  highest  order.  It  may  not  indeed 
seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  fatalist,  who  fancies  that  he  beholds  in 
all  events  and  actions  an  inevitable  seciucnce  of  general  causes  and 
effects;  and  who  estimates  the  greatness  of  individuals  merely  by  the 
degree  to  which  each  appears  to  embody  the  spirit  of  his  age.  But 
this  abnegation  of  the  power  of  individual  free-will  is  as  false  in  his- 
tory, as  it  is  pernicious  in  morals.  Many  instances  might  be  given 
of  men,  who  have  stood  forward  and  achieved  greatness  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  who  have 
turned  the  prevailing  currents  of  Thought  and  Act,  and  left  the 
stamp  of  their  own  innate  energy  and  volition  on  the  general  record 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  race,f  The  Athenian  poet  J  who  wrote  that 
"Circumstances  rule  men  and  not  men  circumstances,"  was  tainted  by 
the  sophistical  school,  and  so  was  the  English  poet  who  has  followed 
him.§  Guizot  rightly  says,  "whatever  external  events  may  he,  it 
is,  after  all,  man  himself  that  makes  his  world ;  it  is  from  the  ideas 
and  sentiments,  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  men,  that 
the  world  is  regulated  in  its  progress  ;  it  is  upon  the  inward  state 
of  man  that  the  outward  state  of  society  depends."  And  each  soul 
is  absolute  in  its  own  Microcosmus.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert 
that  the  character  of  a  man's  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's 
character.  On  the  contrary,  few  rise  altogerlier  superior  to  con- 
ventionalities; few  exercise  the  independent  power  which  each 
possesses;  and  few  employ  "the  energy  of  will,  the  resolute  endur- 
ance and  self  sacrifice"  v\hich  are  the  elements  of  greatness.  Even 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  ruiturn  tnUuratis  of  the  hero  may  be 
modified,  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in  its  development  by  the 
temper  of  the  world  around,  in  which^  and  upon  which  it  operates. 
Unijuestionably  the  greatest  men  will  often,  though  not  always,  be 
found  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  their  age;  but, 
a.s  un(|uestiouabIy  each  will  be  found  to  have  elevated  himself  above 
his  contemporaries  by  his  own  powerful  iudividuality.  l|  And,  with- 
out attributing  too  much  to  personal  effort,  we  may  safely  follow  the 
great  historian  of  European  civilization,^  who,  in  allusion  Xo  one  of 

♦  The  Author  reserve*  the  right  oi  traDelatton  of  this  work, 
t  E.g.  Miitiadee,  E|iaminontlAR,  .\nniniu«.  Mohummed,  Gregory  the  Se- 
venth, IjOtA  Uacon,  and  the  Czar  I'eter  the  threat. 
^  EarinuleK.  §  Byron. 

It  See  flumbulilt'ii  remarks  on  Coliimhiiii-  %  Guisot. 
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the  Imperial  Four,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  has  paid,  "that 
one  distiDct  cause  of  the  course  of  human  events  is  the  influence  of 
grtrnt  men.  No  one  can  say  why  a  ^reat  man  comoa  at  a  partinnUr 
periixJ,  or  the  priTiHe  amount  of  his  own  spirit  which  he  infuses 
into  itie  developmrnt  of  the  world,  but  the  fact  of  such  an  influence 
»  indi<ipu1ahle."  T«  tr;ir<*.  theieforc,  the  charaeters  and  careers  of 
Great  Men,  is  to  examine  the  main-springs  of  the  course  of  history. 
It  19  the  6tudy  of  causes,  far  more  llian  the  observation  of  eflecls. 
This  it  ia  ffhicb  Rives  to  biography  its  espeeial  dignity  as  a  branch  of 
history,  when  biography  deaU  with  master  spirits;  independently  of 
the  luperio.  interest  which  we  feel  in  following  the  fortunes  of  a 
single  fellow-creature,  compared  to  that  which  we  are  able  to  keep 
alive  when  our  subject  is  a  State,  an  Age,  or  other  similar  gene- 
raUzation. 

This  work  is  devoted  to  Four  of  the  preal  ones  of  mankind  ;  to 
Four  whom  I  have  designated  as  peculiarly,  as  Imperially  Great, 
I  mean  by  ibis  epithet  that  they  have  been  lords  of  Action  as  well 
as  lords  of  Thought.  If  intellectual  preeminence  and  influence 
were  alone  to  be  regarded,  it  would  be  from  among  the  chiefs 
of  poetrj-  and  philosophy,  and  not  from  among  Conf|uerors  and 
Sovereigns  that  selections  wonid  be  made.  lint  the  kind  of  great- 
ness which  is  implied,  when  Alexander,  Ca?sar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Napoleon  are  given  as  its  types,  may  be  best  described  in  the  words 
uaed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  bis  "  History  of  the  World,"  in  refer- 
ence to  .\lexander  himself. 

**So  much  hath  the  spirit  of  some  one  man  excelled,  that  it  hath 
undertaken  and  effected  the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states  and 
commonweals,  the  erection  of  monareliics,  the  conquest  of  kingdoms 
ftod  empires,  guided  handfuls  of  men  against  mullitudca  of  equal 
bodily  strength,  contrived  victories  beyond  all  hope  and  discourse 
of  reason,  converted  the  fearful  passions  of  bis  own  followers  into 
■npianimity,  and  the  valour  of  his  enemies  into  cowardice;  such 
miriu  have  been  stirred  up  in  sundry  ages  of  the  world,  and  in 
divers  parts  thereof,  to  erect  and  cast  down,  to  establish  and  to 
destroy,  and  to  bring  all  things,  persons  &nd  states  to  the  same 
certain  ends,  which  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  Universal,  piercing, 
moving,  and  governing  all  things,  hath  ordained.'* 

Tlic  attributes  of  greatness  which  Rateigb  here  points  out  are 
distinct;  and  they  are  each  and  all  important  He  speaks  of 
Spirits  whose  prerogative  it  has  been,  not  only  to  "  cast  down  "  and 
"<te*troy,*'  but  also  to  '*  erect  and  establish.'*  The  mere  mission 
of  destroying  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  Alarics  and  Attilas 
do  not  interest  its  on  account  of  themselves,  but  on  account  of 
that  which  they  overthrew.  Thev  were  scarcely  more  than  engines 
of  havoc  ;  they  exercised  little  induence  as  arrangers  of  the  present, 
and  none  as  moulders  of  the  future.  They,  and  they  alone,  who 
have  created  as  well  as  annihilated,  claim  paramount  rank  among 
the  Magnates  of  mankind.  Such  men  as  Kaleigh  has  described, 
not  only  challenge  otir  admiration  by  the  romantic  daring  of  their 
aspirations  and  their  sagacious  energy  in  execution  i  not  only  do 
they  fascinate  posterity  as  well  as   tiieir  contemporaiies  by  tWvr 
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miliUry  genius,  and  their  capacitv  for  wielding  as  well  as  for  graap- 
iug  vabt  {tower ;  but  it  is  even  more  interesting  and  valuable  to 
watch  them  as  Ordaincrs,  as  haters  of  wasteful  and  purposeless  mis- 
rule: for*'' There  are  men  whom  lite  spectacle  of  uuarehy  or  of  social 
utagnatioD}  strikes,  and  distresses,  who  arc  intellectually  shocked 
thereat  as  with  a  fact  which  should  not  be,  and  who  become 
poB^eBbcd  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  change  it  and  lo  plant 
bomc  rule,  &ome  uniformity,  regularity,  and  permanency,  in  the 
world  before  them.  A  terrible  and  often  a  tyranni(;al  power,  com- 
mitting a  thoutiand  iniquities  and  errors,  for  human  weakness 
accumpauics  it;  yet  a  glorious  and  salutary  power,  for  it  gives 
to  humanity  a  vigorous  jerk,  an  admirable  impulse."* 

We  look  up  to  these  mcu  as  founders  of  enduring  institutions;  as 

Sromolers  of  Art  and  Science;  as  aiders  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
lot  unmindful  of  their  failings,  their  vices,  and  their  crimes,  we 
still  rejoice  in  them  as  types  of  the  strength  of  human  nature,  whea 
we  recognise  not  only  the  awe  which  each  inspired  in  his  day,  but 
the  |jermanent  effects  of  his  e:ti6teuce,  which  have  been  left  on  all 
subbetiuent  generations  of  mankind. 

Four  men  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  these 
attributes  of  greatness.  Two  lived  in  ancient  times;  one  in  the 
times  which  we  style  medieval;  and  one  almost  in  our  own  age. 
The  first  of  these  was  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Macedon  ;  the  second 
was  Julius  Caesar,  Imperator  of  Rome ;  the  third  was  Charlemagne, 
King  of  the  Franks  and  ICmperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West;  the  fourth  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  first  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  These  are  the  Imperial  Four.  The  epithet 
was  actually  borne  by  the  last  three,  nor  can  be  considered  to 
be  misapplied  to  the  "Great  Lmathian  Conqueror,"  when  we 
remember  the  meaulug  of  the  word  **  Iraperiutu.''  It  not  only 
denotes  jKjwer  more  than  regal,  but  its  primary  meaning  was  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  uf  victory.  It  is  significant  of  strife  and 
triumph,  as  well  as  of  majestic  authority.  Feeble  successors  to  the 
pur[)le  of  the  first  Caesar  have  assumed  the  Im[H>rial  title,  and  bo 
iiave  degenerate  princes  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne.  Fo&sibly  the 
Napoleooist  dynasty  may  hereafter  on  this  point  also  furnish  a 
puraltel.  ilut  the  title  was  well  chosen  by  the  founders  of  their 
empires,  it  well  denotes  their  character,  and  it  may,  with  equal 
titucbSj  be  employed  respecting 

"The  Macedoniun,  whom  Ouniiniun 
Followed  na  timie  tis  vtilturt?  in  «  t'hain, 
The  world  vrus  dfirkoiied  UciiCKth  cither  pioion 
Of  htm,  whom  from  hur  cmwtl  of  couqiierors 
Fume  UDgled  tor  her  thundcr-beariut;  miuioo."  f" 

Before  comparing  the  Imperial  Four  one  with  another.  In  details 
of  character  and  achievement,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  leading 
cireumslauces  of  their  biographies  individually.  Such  a  survey,  if 
fully  elaborated,  and  if  made  complete  by  examining  the  stale  of  the 
world  at  the  period  when  each  of  the  Four  came  forward,  oud  also 


1" 
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by  tracing  the  impress  whi<:h  each  left  on  after  ages,  would  form  ia 
it«'U  a  not  very  im|ierfcct,  and  a  most  suggestive  and  vivid  sketch 
of  uoiver&al  history.  At  prcbent  it  can  only  be  hriefly  attempted ; 
yet,  immediately  wc  commence  our  task,  when  we  turn  to  the  first 
in  date  of  the  [''our,  how  muuh,  besides  the  memory  of  his  own 
actions,  does  the  name  of  Alexander  bring  upon  the  mind! — In 
onler  to  judge  him  adequately  we  are  compelled  to  reflect  on  what 
tiie  Eastern  world  was  which  he  subdued,  as  well  as  upon  the 
character  of  the  Kurupean  nations,  whoBe  forces  he  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  sister-continent.  In  that  continent  had  been  the 
pricuary  abodes  of  the  human  race.  Wealth  and  science,  archi- 
tectural grandeur  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  pomp  of  monar- 
chical power,  the  subtle  organization  and  ceremonial  splendour 
of  sacerdotal  authority,  were  6rst  developed  in  the  blatoly  ciliea 
that  grew  up  along  ttie  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the  I'igris,  tJie 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  iho  Nile.*  They  were  the  tirhi  seats  of 
eomuierce;  and  it  was  in  the  rich  alluvial  districts  near  iliem  that 
agriculture  first  flourished.  Meanwhile  the  elevated  plains,  which 
form  the  vast  centre  of  the  Asiatic  contiDent,  were  roved  over  by 
pastoral  tribes,  which  nut  unfrequenlly  assailed  and  subjugated  the 
wealthy  but  less  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  lowlands,  and  of 
the  citioa  with  which  they  were  studded.  Mere  the  conquerors 
MittJed,  aud  became  the  founders  of  new  dynasties,  and  the  rapid 
acquirers  of  far-extended  empire:  but  each  dynasty,  in  a  few 
geocratioDS,  grew  civilized  and  feeble,  and  |^'teldcd  in  turn  to  the 
assault  of  a  new  horde  of  nomade  warriors  from  the  central 
plaiftfl.  All  these  great-empires  were  absolute  monarchies;  in  all 
of  tbeoi  education,  literature,  and  bcictice  were  cunlroHod  by  a 
povrrful  hierarchy.  'J*he  last  aud  greatest  of  them,  the  Persian, 
bad  failed  disiaslruusly  in  it^  attempts  to  extend  itself  over  Europe. 
It  bad  encountered,  as  the  vanguard  of  our  continent,  the  energetic 
hule  Greek  states,  in  which  a  civilization  far  different  from  the 
Oriental,  and  of  a  far  higher  order  had  grown  up.  Among  the 
Utile  civic  communities  of  Southern  Greece  and  their  colonies 
republican  iustitutioiib  were  almost  uuive^^al,  but  with  an  almost 
ititiuJte  variety  of  detail,  caused  by  the  fluctuating  predominance  of 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elentciits.  Uiiresiiug  energy,  as 
well  as  cousummate  skill,  marked  her  statesmen.  Daring  original- 
ity, as  well  as  the  keenest  perception  of  beauty  and  grace,  charac- 
leriaed  her  philosophers,  her  orators  and  her  poets. 

The  jwriod  of  the  splendour  of  Greece  scarcely  exceeds  a  century 
and  a  bull,  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.c.  490,  to  the  battle  of 
ChaToiiea,  B.c.  S38,  two  years  before  Alexander's  accession  to  the 
AUcciioniou  throne.  But  this  brief  period  is  one  of  un]>aralleled 
lu&tre,  not  only  for  the  deeds  that  were  done,  and  the  military  and 
political  genius  that  was  displayed  during  its  Olympiads,  but  on 
account  of  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the 
imperishable  empire  over  ttic  realms  of  thought,  which  the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  the  liittonaiis,  and  the  siieutilic  writers  of  Greece 

*  Ancieat  gei^ajibers  gvAemUy  treated  Kg)  v^t  i**  V*"^  *'^  Am. 
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then  established.  Some  of  these  glories  were  achieved  by  GrecS 
authors  of  an  earlier,  and  some  by  those  of  a  later  date  th»n  the 
period  that  has  been  speciBed.  But  the  meridian  of  Greek  literary 
splendour  coincides  with  the  times  of  her  political  and  military  pre* 
eminence.  Her  physical  povrer  rapidly  decayed.  The  little  states 
into  which  she  was  subdivided  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  our  era,  exhausted  themselves  in  incessant  contests. 
Athens,  the  noblest  of  them  all,  Athens  that  had  taken  the  lead  in 
beating  back  the  Persian  invader,  and  that  had  once  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Mediterranean  an  Attic  lake,  had  been 
shattered  by  the  disasters  of  the  Pelo|K>uDesiau  war ;  and  though  she 
revived  and  retained  some  glimmerings  of  her  former  spirit,  was 
crippled  in  material  power,  and  still  more  demoralized  in  national 
character.  Her  former  victors  and  rivals  were  equally  decayed  in 
strength.  The  power  of  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the  blows  which 
Thebes  dealt  it  at  t.euctra  and  Mantinea;  and  I'hebes  herself 
fell  with  the  fall  of  her  great  leader,  Kpaminondas,  and  was  fast 
subsiding  into  the  insignificance  from  which  the  genius  of  that  hero 
had  raised  her.  No  state  capable  of  extensive  conquest,  or  indeed 
capable  of  protecting  its  own  independence  against  a  vigorous 
attack,  remained.  It  was  certainly  destined  that  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  Greece  should  be  diffused  throughout  the  world,  but  it 
was  not  by  the  arms  of  Greece  that  this  diffusion  was  to  be 
accomplished.  It  was  the  mission  of  Macedonia  to  effect  this 
great  civilizing  process  in  the  Eastern  world,  as  it  was  the  mission 
of  Home  to  extend  it  in  after  ages  throughout  the  West.  In  each 
instance  the  execution  of  this  great  task  was  mainly  due  to  the 
genius  of  a  single  man  ;  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  in  the  first  case, 
and  to  that  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  second.  It  was,  moreover,  chiefly 
by  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  of  Charlemagne,  that  the  heritage  of 
classic  civilization  was  rescued,  in  mediieval  times,  from  destruc- 
tion,  and  preserved  (o  mingle  with  the  best  elements  of  the  Ger- 
manic character,  and  to  become  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe. 

Alexander's  fatlicr,  King  Philip,  had  by  an  almost  unparalleled 
exercise  of  strength,  courage,  and  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose, 
completed  the  downfall  of  the  southern  republics  of  Greece,  and 
had  raised  his  own  kingdom,  at  their  expense,  to  a  position  of 
avowed  and  recognized  ascendancy.  Before  his  reign  the  Macedo- 
nians, a  collection  of  semi-barbarous  tribes  beyond  the  Cambunian 
mountains,  had  been  regarded  with  contemptuous  indifference  by 
the  civilized  Hellenic  states.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  positively 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  Macedonians.  It  is  certain  that  there  was 
some  afhnity  between  them  and  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  were  in  the  Macedonian  language,  race,  and  insti- 
tutions, many  elements  that  clearly  were  not  Greek,  and  that  were 
moBt  hkely  Thracian  or  lUyriau.  Probably  the  Pela^gic  element 
was  the  one  which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  bad  in  common. 
I  believe  this  to  have  an  element  of  Roman  nationality  also.  Tlie 
royal  family,  however,  at  Macedon  was  regarded  as  truly  and  purely 
Greek,  and  was  said  to  have  migrated  thither  from  Areos:  a  tradi- 
tion nut  in  itself  iraprubablet  aud  exhibiting  an  bistoncal  fact  like 
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that  of  the  ScandinaTinn  Rurik  and  his  descendants  becoming  the 
royal  family  of  the  Sclavonic  Russians. 

Before  King  Philip's  death  he  had  created  a  military  spirit,  and 
he  bad  organised  a  veteran  array,  with  improved  tactics  and  perfect 
discipline,  in  Macedon.  He  had  crusheil  the  resiEitanoc  which  the 
AthcDiaua  and  'i'hebans  made,  when  too  late,  to  his  ambition.  He 
had  procured  himself  to  he  recognized  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Greeks  again:(t  Persia.  Mis  former  military  operations  in  Thrace 
and  OD  the  Helles|)ont,  had  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  that 
empire ;  be  had  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  into  Asia,  which  was 
vocamped  ou  Mount  Ida,  and  be  was  preparing  to  lead  his  full 
force  toither,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  year  b.c.  336. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
mo<iern  times,  to  disparage  the  fame  of  Alexander  by  exalting  that 
of  Philip,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  father,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, would  have  accomplished  at  least  as  much  as  was  effected 
by  tl}e  son.  Hut  no  one  who  scrutinises  the  character  of  Philip, 
can  help  obsenring,  amid  civil  aud  military  quahtiea  of  a  ver>'  high 
order,  a  degree  of  caution,  and  a  fondness  for  accomplishing  schemes 
bttle  by  Utile,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  boldness  of 
tlie  marches  to  the  Kuphrates,  the  laxartcs,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile, 
Philip  would  probably  have  merely  sought  to  annex  some  of  the 
western  nroviuces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Above  all,  wo  cannot  disconi  in  Philip  a  capacity  for  those  com- 
prehensive measures  of  civilization  and  commerce,  which  form  the 
peculiar  glories  of  Alexander's  career,  and  distinguish  him  so  honour- 
ably from  the  vulgnr  band  of  contjuerors.  It  is  not  in  his  own  age, 
it  is  not  on  his  paternal  throne,  that  bis  equal  in  greatness  is  to  be 
found,  whether  we  test  his  greatness  by  what  it  was  given  him  to 
effect,  or  by  the  better  test  of  what  he  was  in  himself. 

Alexander  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  carefully  trained  in  all 
military  exercises,  and  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  had  already  signalised 
bimsetf  at  the  victory  of  Chaeronea,  and  in  the  conduct  of  operations 

Siinst  some  revolted  tribes  in  the  interior  uf  Macedonia.  He  had 
lo  received  the  practical  education  of  a  statesman,  and  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  regency  of  Macedonia  during  one  of  his  father's 
oampaigns  against  Byzantium.  He  had  enjoyed  also  the  inestimably 
higher  advantage  of  the  tuition  of  Aristotle.  He  early  acquired 
a  proficiency  in  literature,  aud  displayed  a  love  of  knowledge, 
whieli  never  ceased  to  show  itself  to  the  close  of  his  life,  even  among 
bis  greatest  perils,  and  most  laborious  cares.  Vigorous  in  frame 
tain  mind,  he  was  largely  endowed  with  physical  courage,  and  the 
capacity  to  endure  fatigue  and  privation.  He  was  eager  lor  houour, 
an  eagerness  which,  with  prosperity  and  adulation,  degenerated  into 
arrogance  and  vanity.  He  was  naturally  generous,  both  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  his  moral  character  was  free  from  those  impurities 
which  laiiit  so  foully  many  a  classic  name.  But  he  was  ajddicted 
lo  intemperance  in  drink,  the  national  vice  apparently  of  the 
Macedonian  court;  and  he  gave  way  to  occasional  gusts  of  anger, 
in  wliich   he   perj>etrated  actions  of  ferocious  cruelly,     WitUoul 
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agreeing  wilh  all  the  censures  which  Niebuhr  pronounces  uii 
Alexander,  wc  niuBt  udupt  the  remarks  ol  the  •,'rcat  Gcrinau  histo- 
rian, respecting  the  murder  of  Clitus,  and  other  c-rimes  of  which 
Alexander  was  undoubtedly  guilty.  "  I  do  not  comprehend  how 
persons  can  excuse  Alexander  for  those  things  by  saying  tliat  he 
was  an  unusually  great  man  :  if  he  was  soj  was  ho  not  then  respon- 
sible for  his  unusually  great  powers  ?'** 

Before  Alexander  could  undertake  the  conquest  of  A&ia,  ho  bad 
obstacles  to  overcome,  and   hostilities  to  meet,  in  Europe,  which 
would  have  proved  insuperable  at  the  beginning  of  a  youtliful  prince'^s 
reign,  had  not  that  prince  possessed  ability  and  energy  of  the  rery 
higiiest  order.     Sufficient  attention  ha.s  not  been  paid  to  tliia  part 
of  Alexander's  career.     His  military  fame  is  sometimes  difi|mraged, 
on  the  plea  that  all  his  victories  were  gained  at  the  head  of  Kuro- 
peans  over  Asiatics;   but  his  fint  cam]iaign  of  33^  was  conducted 
against    European    enemies,   and    among  difficulties  of  the    most 
formidable  description.     All  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  around 
Macedonia  took  up  arms  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Philip,  whose 
personal   ascendancy  alone    had    checked   their   inroads.      Demo- 
sthenes  roused   southern    Greece  against  the  young  successor  to 
{'failip^s  oppressive  mastery  ;  and  even  in  Macedonia  itself,  a  strong 
national  parly  was  oppos<HJ    to  Alexander's  accession.      Instantly 
and  decii^ively  was  the  commanding  genius  di?played>  that  so  soon 
was  to  awe  the  world.      He  promptly  assembled  the  Macedonian 
army  and  secured  its  allegiance.      He  crushed  every  attempt  at 
treason  by  force  and  terror.     He  traversed  Thessaly  and  the  rest 
of  northern  Greece  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the  head  of  faia 
troops;  and  summoning  a  congress  of  the  Greeks,  he  compelled  all 
the  stales  to  yield  him  the  same  recognition  of  supremacy  which 
they  bad  made  to   Philip.      He  then   marched   back   agamst   the 
Itiracians,  lUvriana,  and  other  foes  to  the  north  of  his  dominions. 
lie    met    and    defeated    them ;    but  not   content   with    repulsing 
their    attacks,    ho    resolved    to    invade   their   territories    in    turn, 
and  to  deal  them  such  blows  a^  should  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Macedonia  during  his  absence  in  the  East,     For  this  pur|HiBe  he 
forctMi  the  passes  of  the  Hfcmus,  the  modem  Balkan;  he  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  everywhere  compelled  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
regions  that  now  form  the  northwest  of  European  Turkey,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority.     Returning  thence,  he  subdued  the  Illynao 
insurgents;  and  then,  moving  with  unprecedented  rapidity  through 
ITpper  Macedonia,  across  the  highest  frontier  mountains  and  l*in- 
dus,  he   appeared  south   of  Tbenuopyla^   and    quelled    the  fust- 
spreading  insurrection  which  the  Thelwus  and  Athenians  had   re- 
organised against  him  while  they  believed   him  to  be  far  distjint. 
and  entanglcti  in  war  wilh  the  northern  barbarians.     Thebes,  which 
hud  been  before  spared,  was  now  stormed  and  destroyed  by  him ;  a 
fearful,  hut   {lerhaps    a  necesaar)-  act  of  severity.      Athens   sued 
humbly  for  pardon  ;  aud  Greece,  though  still  nominally  free,  wu 
uow  more  thoroughly  mibjcct  to  the  young  King,  than  she  had  been 
after  llic  day  of  ('hanonea  to  his  fatlier. 

♦  Nivtiulir*  "  .VJicical  llUliiry,  '  vol.  li.  p.  34fi. 
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'tiS  in  tbe  sprinp  of  S34  n.r-  that  AlcxnnHer  commenced  his 
Asiatic  enterprise.  He  was  thon  twenty-two  years  oM.  an  age  four 
jears  younger  than  that  of  Napoleon  when  he  reeeived  the  com- 
nwocl  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  four  voars  younger  than  that  of 
Charleniajjne  when  he  undertook  his  hrst  campai<^  in  Aqnitania. 
Almost  all  the  great  generals  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times 
b*Te  commenced  their  military  careers  in  jouth.  Besides  the  three 
great  examples  of  thia  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  tlie  in- 
fltancee  of  ryrrbus,  Hannibal,  Scipio  Africanus,  Gaaton  de  Foix, 
Condi*,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Clivc,  and  Wellinj»tnn  will  readily 
recur  to  the  memory.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  nearly  forty  when  he 
first  commanded  as  pro-pra?tor  in  Spain,  itnd  Cromwell,  who  did 
not  become  a  soldier  until  be  was  forty-four,  are  almost  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Nothing  probably  but  the  ardent 
temperament,  the  unlxtunded  hope,  and  unclouded  eelf-rcliance 
which  are  the  happy  privileges  of  early  life,  could  have  buoyed  the 
young  Macedonian  King  to  the  perilous  emerpriao  on  which  be 
staked  his  fortune  and  bis  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  Persian  empire  was  rent  with  revolt,  aifd 
weakened  by  every  species  of  corruption  and  misgovernment;  it  is 
true  that  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xenophon,  and  the 
Asiatic  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  had  displayed  the  inferiority  of  the 
Asiatic  troo[}a  to  European,  but  still  the  design,  not  merely  to  win 
a  few  towns  and  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  but  to  overrun  and  sub- 
due all  the  realms  over  which  Cyrus  or  the  first  Darius  had  borne 
away,  with  an  army  not  exceeding  40,CX)0  men,  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  reinforce  from  home,  was  daring  to  the  very 
bounds  of  temerity.  The  Persians  had  large  troops  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  their  pay,  which  were  no  unworthy  antagonists  even  of 
Macedonian  veterans.  Their  resources  in  money  and  in  native 
forces  seemed  inexhaustible ;  their  fleet  was  far  superior  to  Alex- 
ander's, so  that  there  was  every  risk  of  bis  communications  with 
Macedon  being  cut  off,  and  a  counter-invasion  of  his  paternal 
dominion  successfully  attempted.  Nothing  but  victory,  not  merely 
an  advantage  in  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  but  victory  speedy  and 
drcisire,  victory  followed  up  with  the  utmost  energy  and  aided  by 
the  utmost  good  fortune,  could  save  him  from  utter  ruin.  Fear- 
lesaly,  though  dchberately,  ho  prepared  for  the  bold  venture. 
Having  divided  among  his  friends  nearly  all  his  possessions,  so  that 
■8  he  told  Parmenio,  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  there  remained 
for  himself  only  the  treasure  of  bis  hopes,  he  entered  on  the 
career  which  has  gained  him  such  an  liistoricAl  and  poeliail  cele- 
brity. Truly  docs  Niebuhr  say  that  Alexander  and  Charlemagne 
are  the  only  men  of  history  that  have  become  poetical  beiugs. 
"Alexander  is  for  the  East  what  Charlemagne  is  for  the  West; 
and  next  to  Rustan  be  is  the  chief  hero  of  the  Persian  fairy  tales 
aixl  romancen.  To  us  also  he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  importance, 
inasmuch  as  be  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  world.  He 
began  what  will  now  be  accomplished,  the  dominion  of  Europe  over 
Asia;  be  was  the  6rst  that  led  the  victorious  Europeans  to  the 
East.  Asia  had  played  itu  part  in  history,  and  was  destined  to 
become  the  subject  of  Europe.  " 
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There  is  a  spot  I  call  accursed, 
Because  my  thoughts  for  ever  wing 

Back  to  its  glooni»  from  whence  they  burst, 
And  settle  on  the  loathsome  thing. 

The  thick  black  pool,  the  waterfall. 
Swart  crags  that  nurture  noxious  vines, 

The  long,  unbeocling,  outer  wall 
Made  by  the  solid  depth  of  pines; 

The  reptile  weeds  that  crawl  about 
The  rotting  shore,  the  glaring  flowers, 

Nauseous  with  odours,  that  give  out 

No  grace  of  heaven's  baptizing  showers; 

The  hollow  roar  that  fills  the  scene — 
A  sound  caught  up  and  smother'd  in 

By  the  close  pines  which  rise  between 
The  world  and  that  unholy  din. 

Long  ringed  serpents  idly  loll 

With  haughty  eyes  that  never  wink, 

Upon  the  oily  pool,  or  roll 

In  horrid  sports  around  its  brink. 

All  creatures  that  abhor  the  day. 

Find  harbour  in  the  rocky  lair, 
And  all  tbo  foulest  birds  of  prey 

Light  slowly  down  and  settle  there. 

The  moving  powers  of  air  bewail 

This  blotch  upon  earth's  face  allow'd — 

MoauM  by  the  high  o'erpassing  gale. 
Wept  over  by  the  flying  cloud. 

Cut  by  the  edged  bail  that  pours 

With  added  wrath  here,  choked  with  snow, 
Scathed  by  the  thunder-cloud  that  roars 

Its  bolts  down,  blow  re-echoing  blow. 
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^^^^^       Still  it  arises— rocks  and  trees,                                            ^^^^H 
^^B                  Pool,  waterfall,  and  rank-growD  Bod —                            ^^^^H 
^^1             Above  my  better  memories,                                                  ^^^^| 
^^M                 And  frowns  between  me  and  my  God.                            ^^^^H 

^H             This  spot  had  once  another  look,                                      ^^^^| 
^^M                 Its  sounds  were  as  a  choral  psalm,                                  ^^^^| 
^^1              Ere  sin's  and  sorrow's  hands  I  took,                                   ^^^^H 
^^l                  And  walked  between  them,  palm  in  palm.                       ^^^^| 

^^M             Ah  I  yes,  ber  beauty  gave  the  place                                     ^^^^M 
^H                 A  wondrous  light,  and  my  young  rhyme,                         ^^^^| 
^H              Fen'id  with  love's  creative  grace,                                          ^^^^| 
^^m                  Brought  on  the  spriug  before  Its  time.                                 -  ^^| 

^H             Yea,  summer  came  white  May  was  young,                         ^^^H 
^^1                 And  smiled  to  see  the  lovers  meet,                                          ^^M 
^^M             And  all  her  flowery  censers  swung                                              ^^M 
^H                 Their  perfumes  round  our  trysting-seat                                ^H 

^^M              Too  soon  the  vernal  bloom  1  too  soon 
^^B                  The  year's  maturer  charms !  their  dust 
^^^^^       Whirl'd  'twixt  us  and  the  barvcst-moon 
^^^^ft          Ere  autumn  blew  his  frosty  gust 

^^K            She  fell — oh  God  !  I  know  not  how — 
^^^^^           Fell  from  her  over  trust  in  me : 
^^^^H       The  flowers  hod  turn'd  to  dust,  and  now 
^^^^B           Our  love  had  turned  to  misery. 

^^m             Ob  fool !  the  promised  fruit  I  sought 
^H                  Was  ripening  into  sweetest  use ; 
^^^^        I  snatch'd  it  ere  its  time,  and  caught 
^^^^^           Upon  my  lip  but  acrid  juice. 

^^^^H        Nature  shrank  from  me  all  aghast, 
^^^^1            Men  whisper'd  as  they  pass'd  my  door, 
^^^^1        The  precious  lights  of  life  waned  fast, 
^^^^B           And  heaven  seem'd  farther  than  before. 

^^^^H        I  would  have  done  her  right.     We  met : 

^^^^B            I  own'd  my  crime,  1  urged  her  claim ; 

^^^^1        There  was  no  ebb  of  love,  and  yet 

^^^^B            We  tum'd  aside  with  common  shame.                            ^^^^M 

^^^^B       We  CMild  not  get  our  eyes  to  meet;                                    ^^^^H 
^^^^H            We  could  not  link  our  bands  again;                                ^^^^| 
^^^^H        1  talkM,  but  words  had  ceased  to  cheat ;                                   ^^M 
^^^^K           We  parted — *t  was  relief  from  pain.                                     ^H 
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Priest,  vow  and  ring,  all  things  arrange — 
Shrewd  brokers  in  our  worldly  mart — 

I  tell  ye,  these  are  poor  exchange 
To  offer  for  a  broken  heart. 

When  winter  heapM  her  grave  with  snow. 
What  right  had  I  to  make  my  moans  ? 

What  right  to  hope  a  tear  would  flow. 
Or  anger  Heaven  with  selfish  groans? 

The  vanishM  joy,  the  void  of  love. 

The  heart  that  nothing  fills  within, 
The  fear  that  dares  not  look  above, 

Are  reliques  of  my  early  sin- 
Better  beside  her  placid  tomb 

This  aching  head  for  years  had  lain. 
And  o''er  my  mound  the  winter's  gloom 

Had  snowM  a  mountain  from  the  plain, 

Than  thus  to  live — a  life  in  death, 

lliat  courts  no  peace  and  shuns  no  strife, 

A  slow,  dull  drawing  of  the  breath, 
A  living  you  cannot  call  life. 

I  wonder  not  the  dell  is  cursed, 
Upon  this  world  a  hideous  blot, 

I  only  wonder  earth  ne'er  burst. 
To  swallow  up  the  hateful  spot. 

The  pool,  the  wood,  the  waterfall. 

The  flowers,  the  clifis,  the  gloom — my  brain 

Whirls  with  a  picture  of  ye  all — 
I  rise,  and  curse  ye  all  again  ! 
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Purr  I— puff!— puff!— from  the  glowing  bowl  of  clay 
Rise  clouds  of  smoke 
Enough  to  choke 
As  the  Dutchman  pulls  away. 

Sip! — sip  ! — sip  ! — what  fragrant  vapours  posa 
To  the  tippk-r's  nose. 
As  the  liquor  flows. 
And  the  Dutchman  drains  his  glass. 

Sip! — sip! — sip!  aud  puff! — puff! — puff! 
Of  the  weed  to  smoke. 
And  Schiedam  to  t-oak, 
What  Dutchman  has  enough  ? 

Twirl ! — twirl ! — twirl  I — the  wheel  goes  spinning  round, 
As  with  anxious  brow, 
By  the  Dutchman's  frow, 
The  worsted  threads  are  wound. 

Prose ! — prose ! — prose ! — in  one  unchanging  tone, 
As  the  old  frow  aits. 
And  spins  and  knits, 
The  old  frow  talks  alone. 

Twirl ! — twirl ! — twirl !  and  prose  I — prose ! — prose  ! 
What  old  Dutch  frow 
Has  said  enow 
While  round  the  wheel  still  goes  ? 

Thus  sat  by  the  chimney  Mynheer  Van  der  Schmellar, 

A  Dutchman  renown'd  for  his  excellent  cellar 

Of  Hollands,  Geneva,  Schiedam,  eau-de-vie. 

Rum,  whiskey,  potheen,  and  whatever  may  bo 

The  several  other  correct  designations 

Of  all  alcoholical  known  distillations. 

And  there  sat  his  wife,  a  good  motherly  dame, 

Id  a  snowy  white  cap,  and  u  tippet  the  same. 

And  a  russet-brown  drees  of  the  bc&t  linsey  woollen,^ 

Rather  short  in  the  ekirt?,  but  remarkably  full  in 

'i'lie  regions  where  Nature  throughout  all  that  laud 

Has  lavish'd  her  gifts  with  so  bouutcuus  a  hand  : 

And  6tocking8  and  mittens,  grey,  warm,  and  well-fitting, 

And  all  of  the  old  huly's  oira  proper  Jiuiitiag ; 
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And  ehoes  vitfa  high  heels,  and  with  very  broad  toes, 
And  her  tortoise-shell  spectacles  stuck  on  her  nose. 

Mynheer  kept  on  puffing  huge  volumes  of  smoke 
And  draining  bis  glass,  but  Mynheer  never  spoke — 
Except  when  his  frow's  tongue  a  moment  might  fla^ 
AVhen  Mynheer  gave  his  head  an  oracular  wag. 
And  removing  bis  pipe  from  bis  lips — but  not  far, 
Grunted  out  from  the  folds  of  bis  waistcoat  a  "  Ya !  " 

The  dame  kept  on  talking  as  fast  as  she  spun, 
'Twould  puzzle  to  say  which  the  faster  might  run, 
Her  tongue  or  her  spinning-wheel ;  truly  the  latter 
Effected  some  good  by  its  voluble  clatter. 
Which  can't  be  pronounced  of  the  old  lady's  chatter. 

Well,  Mynheer  kept  on  smoking  and  drinking  and  dozing, 
His  frow  kept  on  chatting  and  spinning  and  prosing. 
The  candle  kept  dancing  and  splutt'ring  and  flaring. 
The  6re  kept  on  crackling  and  blazing  and  glaring, 
llie  wheel  kept  on  turning  and  twisting  and  twirliug. 
The  smoke  kept  on  rising  and  rolling  and  curling, 
The  grog  kept  on  steaming  aud  seething  and  reeking. 
The  wind  kept  on  whistling  and  bowling  and  shrieking, 
The  rain  on  the  windows  kept  driving  and  pattering 
Sluicing  and  dashing  and  hissing  and  clattering — ■ 
When  all  on  a  sudden  Mynheer  and  his  frow 
Both  started  and  looked — I  can  hardly  tell  how. 

But  remarkably  queer. 

As  if  struck  with  the  fear 
That  the  Deuce  or  his  tail  were  unpleasantly  near! 

For  Mynheer  and  his  frow  they  heard  a  sound 

That  seem'd  to  come  from  out  the  ground — 

A  low,  deep  sound — a  kind  of  moan — 

More  than  a  sigh — not  quite  a  groan ; 

But  spite  the  wind  and  spite  the  rain 

They  heard  that  sound  again— again — 

Creeping  up  and  creeping  round — 

It  W€U  a  most  unearthly  sound  ! 

It  made  their  hearts  beat  loud  and  quick; 

It  made  their  breath  come  short  and  thick ; 

It  made  their  blood  appear  to  freeze ; 

It  made  them  shake  in  jaws  and  knees  ; 

It  made  their  hair  to  stand  upright; 

It  made  their  cheeks  and  lips  turn  white ; 

It  made  them  sit  and  stare  and  quake — 

I  don't  know  what  it  didn't  make  I 

And  then  at  the  door  there  came  a  knock 
That  gave  them  a  kind  of  electric  shock, 
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For  both  liad  read,  and  both  well  knew. 

As  a  singular  fact,  and  strictly  true, 

Whenever  a  ghost,  an  imp,  a  bogie, 

Or  other  such  unsubstantial  fugre, 

Is  out  for  the  night,  aud  is  paying  visits 

To  mortals  on  earth,  so  particular  is  it« 

Kxtreme  politeness,  that  ever  before 

It  enters  the  chamber  it  knocks  at  the  door^ 

Not  a  hurried  rap,  as  a  mau's  might  be, 

But  a  soleniD,  mystic — one  !  two  !  three  ! 

And  this  was  the  kind  of  knock  they  heard; 

Dut  neither  could  utter  a  single  word 

To  bid  them  "come  in  "  or  to  ask  "who 's  there  ?" 

Still  less  did  either  poor  mortal  dnrc 

To  rific  from  their  seat^;  and  to  go  and  see 

Who  might  the  ghostly  visitor  be. 

The  handle  turns,  (he  hinges  grate 
(They  haven't  been  properly  greas'd  of  late). 
And  the  room  door  slowly  opens  wide. 
And  a  tall,  black  figure  Mcem:i  to  glide. 
As  with  solemn  step  he  comes  inside  ! 

HU  face  was  white  as  driven  snow — 

'Tis  said  that  a  gbosfs  is  always  so 

As  fresh  air  's  exceedingly  scarce  below, — 

His  eyes  were  dark  in  hue,  but  bright 

With  a  glaring,  piercing  sort  of  lignt. 

Ilis  lips  were  of  whitish,  l>lui3h  grey — 

Like  a  winter  sky's  at  the  break  of  day — 

And  the  only  sign  of  life-blood  seen 

Was  half-way  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  between — . 

For,  strange  as  the  fact,  we  undoubtedly  think  ! 

The  tip  of  his  nose  was  decidedly  pink  ! 

He  wore  a  long  black  cloak,  or  gown, 
With  a  hood  drawn  over  his  shaven  crown 
In  many  an  ample  fold,  and  runnd 
His  waist  a  snow-white  rope  was  bound. 

Stately  and  solemn  be  closed  the  door, 

And  stalked  along  the  chamber  floor. 

And  he  took  a  chair,  and  he  drew  it  near 

To  the  Dutcbman'ti  hearth  and  the  Dutchman's  cheer. 

And  he  sciz'd  the  tumbler  and  drain'd  it  dry, 

And  he  set  it  down  with  ii  ghostly  siah ; 

And  there  came  from  his  breath,  and  Ills  clothes  as  well, 

A  nasty  sort  of  a  brimstone  smell ! 

And  then  hv  gazed  on  the  luckless  pair 
Aa  both  sat  shaking  and  ahiveriug  Uiere, 
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And  be  open*d  his  mouth  and  silence  broke, 
And  tbese  were  tbe  words  his  ghostehip  spoke ; 

"Don*t  fear,  goodyroio,  don't  fear,  good  host; 
I  'm  harmless  though  I  am  a  ghost. 
It  isn^t  for  long  they  let  me  walk. 
And  it  isn't  in  graveyards  /would  stalk. 

I  like  good  cheer. 

And  I  see  it  here, 
And  you\e  nothing  at  all  on  earth  to  fear 
So  long  as  you  don't  approach  too  near ; 
For  I  *m  told  by  my  comrades  down  below 
(I  won't  say  wheret  but  of  course  you  know) 
That  if  hand  of  mortal  is  laid  on  one 
From  the  other  world,  hia  days  are  done  f 
It  dries  his  blood,  it  stops  his  breath. 
It  freezes  his  marrow — tbe  touch  is  Death. 
So  don*t  come  near  me,  but  fill  your  glass. 
And  let  the  glorious  bottle  pass ; 
For  I  *m  come  to  taste  the  best  Schiedam 
In  all  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
And  if  any  one  give  me  the  liquor  can. 
Why,  Van  der  Schmellar,  you  Ve  the  man. 
So  here 's  to  you  and  your  worthy  frow— " 
And  tbe  ghost  made  quite  a  polished  bow. 
"  And  now.  Mynheer,  the  ghost  shall  tell 
Of  all  that  the  living  man  befell : " 


^t  Slarfc  ^xisei  jfttorj). 

1. 
I  was  a  pious,  holy  monk, 

And  a  holy  life  I  led, 
Little  I  ate  and  less  I  drunk — 

The  hard  bare  ground  my  bed. 
I  told  my  beads,  I  read  my  book, 

Said  pater,  ave,  credo, — 
Oh,  none  could  holier  live  or  look, 

I'han  saintly  Father  Guide. 

2. 
I  ffroan^d  within  my  damp,  cold  cell ; 

Used  ashes  for  pomatum ; 
I  gatherM  acorns  as  they  fell, 

And  when  I  bunger'd,  ate  *em. 
I  dressed  in  sackcloth  for  my  shirt. 

And  never  cbaDg*d  my  linen — 
For  monkish  virtue  dwells  in  dirt, 

And  cleanliness  there 's  sin  in. 
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'["he  people  to  the  convent  flock*d» 

They  came  to  seek  uiy  blessing : 
And  rich  and  poor  my  ceU><toor  kuockM 

And  never  ceased  confessing. 
And  who  so  blithe,  ami  who  so  gay, 

Or  who  60  envied  then  as  one 
Who,  heard  and  shrived,  was  sent  away 

With  Father  Guido  s  bentson  1 

4. 

Fair  damsels  came  in  tears  and  grief 

And  told  how  they  'd  been  siuniagi 
And  sought  the  iioly  monk's  relief 

In  accents  wondrous  winning. 
They  found  him  cold  and  stem  in  word, 

Their  wicked  deeds  reproving. 
And  many  a  virtuoua  precept  heard, 

To  better  courses  moving. 

5. 

Some  sought  to  play  off  naughty  wiles, 

The  friar's  heart  to  soften. 
And  loving  looks  and  wanton  smiles 

They've  given  him — aye,  often  ! 
But  all  unmoved  the  friar  gazed. 

It  seemM  to  vex  him,  rather — 
The  damsels  went  away  amazed 

At  such  an  icy  father. 

6. 

And  princes  came  and  bid  him  claim 

Wealth,  treasures  in  profusion  ; 
A  kingdom  he  might  almost  name, 

For  only  absolution, 
lliough  wealth  he  deem'd  but  Satan's  lure, 

He  took  tlieir  proffer'd  treasures — 
But  only  to  relieve  the  poor, 

And  uot  for  Muful  pleasures. 


The  brethren  of  the  convent  too* 

The  rev'rend  and  the  lay  ones. 
All  bow'd  before  the  friar,  who 

ilad  never  raiss'd  a  day  once. 
In  penance,  fasting,  self-imposed 

Corporeal  flagellation. 
And  such  like  acts  bis  life  disclosed 

For  monkish  imitation. 
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8. 

And  wliea  the  jjood  Lurd  Abbot  died 

(For  abbots  are  but  mortal, 
Aud  oura  for  luug  bad  stood  beside 

Death's  slowly  opening  portal). 
Then  all  the  monks  with  one  accord, 

From  novice  to  confessor. 
Cried  out  that  /  should  be  their  lord — 

Tlie  abbot's  right  successor ! 

!). 

So  then  I  left  mv  cold  damp  cell 

To  occupy  a  dry  one — 
'Twas  where  the  Abbot  used  to  dwelt, 

And  better  atr'd  than  my  one. 
But  Rtill  1  lived  a  life  austere 

And,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken, 
The  friars  thought  it  monstrous  queer 

The  course  that  I  had  taken. 

10. 

They  deem*d — I  know  the  fellows  deem*d- 

Tnat  now  1  wore  a  mitre 
I  'd  show  I  was  not  what  1  secm'd, 

And  make  my  burdens  lighter, 
lliey  thought  1  'd  taste  the  flowing  cupi 

Knjoy  the  well-stored  table, 
Aud  daily  dine,  and  daily  sun, 

As  most  men  do,  when  able. 

U. 

They  thought  perchance  the  l)ettcr  saint 

Would  make  the  better  sinner, 
And  first  display  bis  worldly  taint 

About  the  hour  of  dinner. 
But  they  were  wrong — 1  stood  the  teat, 

I  left  them  to  their  meseea, 
And  while  tJiey  feasted  od  the  best, 

/dined  on  water-cresses. 

12. 

At  last  a  sickness  soizM  on  me. 

They  said  it  came  from  fasting — - 
I  don't  know  what  its  cause  might  be, 

'T  was  very  long  in  lasting. 
They  put  me  in  my  narrow  bed. 

And  wept,  but  that  was  silly. 
Because  tbey  iliuught  that  1  was  dead,   - 

I  felt  so  wondrous  chilly. 
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13. 

At  last  a  fat  and  florid  monk, 

I'Tie  jollicst  of  friars, 
Whose  nose  proclaiin'd  the  stulf  he  drunk 

(How  rare  are  noses  liars  !)» 
Cried  out,  "  Why,  holy  brothers,  why, 

He  i&n't  dead  or  dyin^, 
You  shouldn't  stand,  and  stare,  and  cry. 

Instead  of  eordiaU  trying." 

U. 

Here,  stand  aside  I"  with  that  he  felt. 

As  qtiiek  as  thought,  or  quicker, 
For  what  he  had,  and  from  his  belt. 

Produced  a  cask  of  liquor. 
He  placed  it  to  my  clay-cold  lip, 

Alas  [  that  fatal  bottle  ! 
The  liquor  flow-d,  and  sip  by  sip, 

It  gurgled  down  my  throttle. 

15. 

1  cannot  venture  to  define. 

The  exquisite  sensations, 
Or  tell  the  raptures  that  were  mine, 

Imbibing  those  potations. 
I  felt — I  don't  know  how  I  felt — 

I've  no  description  handy  ; 
But  how  it  tasted !  bow  it  smelt ! 

I'bat  best  of  cognac  brandy. 

16. 

*Twa8  done ;  the  liquor  seem'd  to  fly, 

The  fat  monk  look'd  astontah'd, 
And  said  "  My  eye  I "  till  some  one  by, 

Uia  levity  admonishM. 
It  cured  me  though — or  help'd  to  cure — 

Theiicefortli  my  languid  fever. 
Found  brandy  ever  the  most  sure, 

Must  safe  and  swift  reliever. 

17. 

I  tippled  oft,  but  all  alone, 

A  solitary  soppcr, 
I  didn't  dare  a  taste  to  own, 

Id  abbots  so  improper. 
Or,  if  at  times,  I  shared  ray  glass, 

It  was  when  I  bethought  me 
Of  him  whose  ready  flask,  alas  ! 

The  wicketl  taste  hud  Uughl  me. 
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18. 

//«V  drink  from  morning  until  night. 

From  matin  uucil  vesper. 
And  never  bring  our  deeds  to  ligbt, 

By  e'en  a  single  whisper. 
But,  ah  !  at  last  they  found  me  out. 

For  sin  can't  hide  for  ever, 
Di8t;overy  must  come  about. 

Be  sinners  e'er  so  niever. 

19. 

One  day  the  monks  had  sought  my  cell, 

About  some  convent  matter, 
I  told  thera  that  I  wasn't  well. 

And  bid  them  cease  their  clatter. 
But  still  they  batter'd  at  ray  door. 

All  asking  for  admission, 
When  in  a  tipsy  rage  I  swore, 

I  'd  pitch  them  to — perdition  ! 

SfO. 

They  broke  the  lock,  they  forced  the  door, 

''I  was  clear  what  they  suspected, 
And  helpless,  atretch'd  upon  the  floor. 

Their  abbot  lay  detected  ! 
And  he  who  taught  me  first — the  wretch — 

The  fatal  drink  to  use — he 
Cried  out,  **  Oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  fetch  ? 

I  fear  bis  lordship's  boosy." 

21. 

They  turu'd  me  out — at  least  I  fled — 

^ly  pockets  first  well  filling, 
And  then,  oh  !  what  a  life  I  led, 

From  mora  till  midnight  swilling  f 
'Twas  one  incessant  wicked  roupd 

Of  riot  and  of  revel. 
And  now  1  "m  dead — why,  underground, 

I  tipple  with  the I 

And  the  ghost,  as  he  named  the  uonrintable  word, 
Laugh'd  in  tones  the  most  hollow  that  ever  were  heard, 
And  he  tossM  off  his  liquor,  a  tumbler  full  drinking 
Unmix'd,  without  choking,  or  coughing,  or  winkiug. 
Then  filling  another  one  up  to  the  brim. 
He  smiled  with  a  ghastly  smile  and  grim. 
And  he  cried  to  his  host 
"  I  '11  give  you  a  toast, 
A  friend  whose  acquaiutauce  I  'm  proud  to  boast. 
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So  fill  up  your  tumbler,  my  hearty  old  brick, 

And,  hip !  hip !  hurrah  !  to  the  health  of  Old  Nick !" 

He  draiuM  the  glass  as  they  stared  in  wouder, 

And  just  as  he  finish'd,  a  peal  of  thunder 

llattled  and  rumbled  and  shook  them  all 

As  if  the  old  house  were  about  to  fall ; 

Aud  Mvnheer  and  his  frow  they  trembled  with  "funk," 

But  the  pale-faced,  red-uosed,  ghostly  monk, 

Laughetl  out  "Ha!  ha!  bravo/  bravo/ 

The  old  one  "s  returning  thanks  below ! " 

Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  what  a  terrible  lot. 

To  be  face  to  face  with  a  ghostly  Bot, 

Who  drinks  your  liquor,  the  best  you  \e  got, 

And  frightens  you  like — I  don't  know  what; 

While  he  tells  you  the  wicked  deeds  he  has  done, 

And  appears  to  consider  it  excellent  fun 

To  boast  of  bis  terms  with  the  Evil  One ! 

Again  and  again 

In  fear  and  in  pain* 
His  tumbler  of  liquor  they  see  him  drain, 

Till  the  whole  supply 

Was  made  to  fly, 
A  goodly  quart  of  Schiedam  drunk  dry  ! 

Slowly  down  his  eyelids  close, 

Like  a  mortal's  in  repose; 

But  who'd  venture  tu  suppose 

A  ghost  with  such  like  wants  as  those? 

Odc  by  one  his  arms  drop  down. 
Resting  on  his  jet-black  gown ; 
One  by  one  his  legs  extend 
Out  beyond  his  cassock's  end. 

Gently  back  reclines  his  head, 
Upwards  points  his  nose  of  red  ; 
Opens  wide  his  mouth  and  shows 
Tongue,  and  teeth  in  double  rows. 

Listen  to  the  sounds  so  hollow, 

Rising  from  hia  ghostly  swallow  ! 

Listen  to  tlie  wind  that  blows 

Harshly  through  his  ghostly  nose. 

Like  the  distant  thunder  roaring — 

By  Jove  !  the  ghost  *B  asleep  and  snoriug ! 

At  length  the  good  couple,  with  horror  half  froze, 
Creep  out  of  the  room  on  the  tips  of  their  toes. 
And  grope  down  the  stairs,  though  they  shiver  and  shake 
Xeet  the  uuisc  that  their  step^  in  the  corridors  muke 
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Should  waken  their  visitor!     Slowly  they  gain 
The  doorway,  and  slowly  they  draw  baek  the  chain. 
Then  open  the  door,  antl  then  both  rushing  out, 
**  Help !    Murder !   Police  !"  they  both  lustily  ehout 

Open  fly  windows  and  open  fly  doors, 
Out  rush  the  people  by  dozens,  by  scores, 
Women  and  children  and  babies  in  arms — 
Always  the  first  in  the  thick  of  alarms, — 
Old  men  and  young  men,  aud  young  women  too. 
And  small  dirty  boys  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
People  of  all  sorts ;  save  those  that  you  seek — 
Of  course  no  police,  not  the  sign  of  a  "beak.** 

And  ev'ry  one  asks,  "  What  the  deuce  does  it  mean  ?  " 
And  ev'ry  one  's  told  that  a  ghost  baa  been  seen  \ 
And  women  cry  "  Gracious ! "  and  *'  Goodness  !  Where  is  it? 
And  where  did  it  come  from  ?  and  whom  did  it  visit  T' 
And  the  men  don't  believe  it,  at  least  so  they  say, 
But  are  rather  inclined  to  keep  out  of  its  way, 
While  the  small  dirty  boys  who  've  got  nothing  to  do. 
Cry  "  Crikey  I^  and  look  most  alarmingly  blue. 

Then  some  with  more  courage — a  very  small  band — 
And  each  with  a  poker  or  tongs  in  his  hand. 
And  each  clinging  close  to  his  neighbour  before. 
Go  all  in  a  heap  to  the  haunted  house  door ; 
And  then,  step  by  step,  as  they  climb  up  the  stairs, 
They  hear  the  loud  snoring,  which  pretty  well  scares 
All  their  small  stock  of  "  pluck,"  but  they  still  persevere, 
In  spite  of  their  growing  sensation  of  fear .' 

Tbcy  reach  to  the  chamber !  the  doors  open  wide  1 

The  binder  ones  push  on  the  foremost  tiiside  ! 

And  there  by  the  table^yes,  safe  enough,  there 

Is  the  ghost  of  the  friar  asleep  in  the  chair  ! 

They  mutter  their  pray'rs,  and  they  bold  very  tight 

Their  pokers  and  tongs,  for  they  are  in  a  fright ! 

But  the  smallest  among  them,  though  largest  in  pluck* 

As  if  by  a  bright  idea  sjiddcniy  struck, 

Alakes  a  dash  with  his  tongs,  with  a  jump  and  a  shout, 

And  catches  the  sleepy  ghost  fast  by  the  snout ! 

Few  words  suffice  to  tell  the  rest: — 

His  gbostship  squeak'd,  and  then  confess'd 

He  wasn't  dead,  but  all  he  *d  done 

Had  only  been  *'  a  bit  of  fun  ! " 

In  short  he  own'd,  though  verif  drunk, 

He  wasn't  either  ghost  or  monk  ! 

Which  satisfied  them  all,  and  eased  them 

Of  all  their  fears,  and  rather  pleased  them — 


FAim. 

ExcojJt  poor  Van  c!er  Sehmellar,  who 
Could  not  forget  "twnH  sadly  true 
The*  ghost  had  drunk  his  best  Schiedam — 
*'  Mein  Gott  1  the  best  in  Amsterdam  t " 

^oral. 

To  those  who  have  never  eojoy'd  the  delight 

Of  a  call  from  the  regions  of  spirits  by  nig'ht. 

But  who,  nevertheless,  may  have  some  inclinatioa 

To  witness  a  genuine  "manifestation" 

Of  such  non-stibstantials,  I  venture  to  hint, — 

And  they  can't  doubt  the  truth  of  a  word  that  /print, — 

They  may  fiinl  what  they  seek,  at  the  cost  of  a  crown, 

For  lately  the  ghosts  have  got  lodgings  lu  town  f 

It  isn't  my  duty  to  indicate  where. 

But  somewhere  near  Portman  or  Manchester  Square; 

And  while  my  ghost  had  got  a  bad  habit  of  napping, 

lliese  ghosts  at  the  West  End  arc  given  to  "  rapping  !" 

But  I  recommend  much  ere  they  ]>art  with  their  *' rhino," 

To  try  a  more  simple  expedient  that  /  know. 

For  seeing  a  ghost: — *tis  to  go  to  the  place 

Which  the  national  paintings  are  hung  up  to  grace* 

And  in  some  of  the  serajMKl,  scratch 'd,  <'  clean'd "  canvas 

that's  there, 
S«e  the  ghosts  of  the  glorious  pictures  that  were  I 
But  for  my  part,  I  look  on  all  spirits  as  sham. 
Save  the  spirits  I  've  faith  iu,  like  that  of  ^^chiedam  ! 


FAITH. 

(ntOM   THR   GEBIIAN   OP   JACOII.) 

What  do  we  doubt?  the  instinctive  thought 

By  whicl)  the  truiiting  Iwes  are  Uiu^lit 

To  Rvarm  around  their  uuidiiig  tjueea 

To  nev  utHiileH,  and  reuina  oiueen? 

Which,  when  the  jfinmeying  «t«prk  taken  wing. 

And  leaves  un  with  departing  Spring, 

Telia  of  the  far-otf  better  Innd 

Yft  by  hie  eager  eye  unM^nned  ? 

Thus' Faith  the  Invisiblk  doth  view — 

Alone  the  stable  and  the  true ! 

Eta. 
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1  JOINED  from  England,  with  a  detachment  of  my  regimeut,  the 
tirst  battalion  of  my  corps,  at  San  Martinio  do  Obispo,  in  Por- 
tugal, on  the  30lh  of  September,  1810.  We  waded  the  Slondcgo, 
to  avoid  some  French  cavalry,  and  came  up  with  our  people  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  just  after  they  had  accomplished  a  nighr. 
retreat  from  the  position  of  Duzacco.  The  scene,  being  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  had  witnessed,  was  both  stirring  and  animated.  The 
we11-brou2ed  features  and  muscular  forms  of  our  new  comrades,  and 
our  soldiers,  the  light  way  in  which  they  spoke  of  fatigue,  priva- 
tion, aud  danger,  the  heart's  laugh  loud  and  long,  and  the  careless 
inditferonce  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring,  iudicated  the  right 
stuff  for  soldiers.  Such  men  were  not  easily  overcome,  and  even  If 
worsted  by  overwhelming  numbers,  would  afford  the  enemy  do 
cheaply  bought  victory. 

We  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  French  army,  whose 
name  and  exploits  had  carried  terror  throughout  Europe,  and  who 
were  odc«  more  invading  an  unoffending  country*8  rights.  In  the 
groat  struggle  resulting  from  such  aggression  I  was  about  to  take 
an  bumble  share, — for  **  every  little  helps,"  even  down  to  the  duties 
of  a  subaltern,  when  obediently  and  energetically  performed. 

The  following  morning,  long  before  it  was  light,  wo  were  roused 
from  our  cloaks  by  bugle  and  drum,  and  sallied  forth.  The  stars 
shono  brightly,  we  hurried  to  our  alarm-post,  and  marched  to  au 
olive  grove  outside  the  village.  The  division  to  which  my  regiment 
belonged,  amountiug  to  nearly  7,000  men,  were  receiving  rations: 
the  busy  hum  of  so  many  voices,  the  glare  from  the  bivouac  firea 
glancing  on  the  arms,  accoutrements,  and  bard  visages  of  the  meu, 
uw  dark  olive  foliage  overhanging  this  picture  of  apparent  coufu- 
(lion,  struck  most  forcibly  the  eye  of  a  novice.  Soon,  however,  one 
roll  of  the  drum  silenced  all  the  busy  noise ;  we  stood  to  our 
arms,  and  a  bayonet  might  be  heard  to  fall.  The  column  moved  slowly 
off;  daylight  discovered  our  whole  army  in  full  retreat  by  parallel 
rtMuU.  'Vhv  uiipractisetl  eye,  unaccustomed  to  view  large  masses, 
tktUd  estimate  the  columns,  as  seen  in  loose  marching  order,  at 
►»'»«  Oioir  real  force,  from  the  extent  of  ground  they  covered. 
'*  hill  and  dale,  through  heath  and  wood,  clouds  of 
>ir  dinv'tiou  and  line  of  movement ;  and  even  amidst 
■"•ta,  the  masses  were  to  bo  detected  by  the  glanc- 
im  their  arms,  which,  according  to  Hur^e-Guards' 
« thought  necessary  to  keep  as  bright  as  the  brass 
burban  villa.  New  as  this  was  to  the  uniniti- 
tiibg  in  co4Q|>arisoa  to  the  accompanying  flight 
tugueso  nation.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  thus  to 
(lion's  panic     It  looked  as  though  no  soul  that 
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«ou1d  movo  had  remained  behind.  The  strong,  the  healthy,  and 
the  young  were  in  arms ;  the  oId»  the  decrepit,  dehcate  women  and 
young  children,  were  on  foot  in  flight,  wandering  through  forest, 
heath,  and  mountain — in  by-paths  and  cross-roads — over  the  face 
of  their  own  fatherland,  to  avoid  the  destroyer.  They  carried  on 
donkeys  and  mules,  in  their  arms  and  on  their  heads,  all  of  their 
ftmall  worldly  chattels  they  could  convey;  the  rest  was  buried  or 
destroyed,  and  nothing  was  left  to  their  foe  but  bare  walls  and 
empty  habitations.  The  French  might  revel  in  a  wilderuesjj  of 
dwelling? — they  were  essentially  masters  of  the  soil,  for  none  were 
left  to  share  it  with  them.  Portugal,  as  far  as  they  occupied  it, 
hod  become  part  of  Napoleon's  empire. 

About  mid-day  a  short  halt  ensued,  and  while  thus  resting,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  staA'of  the  army  galloped  by.  At  the  head 
of  thU  group  a  very  remarkable  and  distinguished-looking  officer 
caat  a  bawk's-eye  glance  at  our  column  as  he  rapidly  passed — this 
was  Wellington .'  This  fir^it  view  quite  realized  my  previously  con- 
ceived idea  of  the  hero  of  India,  of  the  Douro,  and  of  J'alavera,  now 
frceh  from  the  field  of  Uuzacco.  This,  then,  was  the  mind,  the 
maio-spriog,  which  moved  not  only  an  army,  but  a  nation  in  its 
defence ! 

On  the  5th  we  continued  our  retreat  and  passed  through  Leyriji, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  already  fled;  the  town  was  left  in  an 
awfully  desolate  etate;  confusion  and  plunder  had  done  their  work, 
and  tl)e  provost- martial  his  duty,  by  hanging  two  British  soldiers 
detected  in  the  act  of  robbing.  Ad  hour  af^er  our  column  had 
paseed,  the  French  cavalry  came  up  with  our  rear-guard,  and  a 
skirmish  ensued.  Our  light  artillery  were  greatly  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  so  as  at  one  time  to  force  them  to  hasten  their  pace  con- 
ftiderably  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  After  their  retreat  through  the 
town,  large  casks  of  wine  were  extracted  from  the  cellars  and  rolled 
into  the  streets,  so  as  to  block  up  the  road,  and  by  their  contents  to 
trmpt  the  new-comers  to  refresh  themselves.  Iliia  expedient  was 
hit  on  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Filey,  D.  A.  Adjutant-general  of  Cavalry. 
Having  been  sent  back  with  a  communication  to  our  rear,  I  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  commencement  of  this  scene,  which  perfectly 
answering  the  desired  end,  was  both  effective  and  amusing. 

Till  now  the  weather  hnd  proved  fine,  although  too  warm  for  us, 
«bo  were  unaccustomed  to  it;  but  the  evening  wc  arrived  at  Aldea 
Gallcga,  the  rains  commenced,  and  came  down  in  torrents  such  as 
arc  seen  only  in  the  south.  We  were  forced  to  follow  Corporal 
Trim's  plan,  and  by  an  additional  allowance  (for  want  of  better)  of 
that  detestable  alcohol,  called  in  Portuguese  nqua  ardente^  **  we 
kept  out  the  radical  moisture  by  pouring  in  the  radical  heat,"  I 
»lvpt  this  night  close  to  my  company,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a 
ploughed  field;  and  having  taken  up  my  berth  in  a  furrow,  found, 
when  J  awoke  next  morning,  that  it  had  been  turned  into  a  purling 
itrearolet,  and  had  run  in  at  my  stock  and  out  at  my  boots. 

Od  the  8th  wc  reached  the  small  village  of  San  Quintinho,  at  the 
foot  of  the  position  which  Ford  Wellington  had  long  before  pointed 
out  and  fortified.     Here  our  division,  for  the  Hrbt  time  since  I  Vva.^ 
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joined  them,  was  placed  under  cover.  This  was  the  place  chosen' 
by  Lord  Wellington  to  dispute  with  the  enemy  the  possession  of* 
Portugal;  and  ou  this  spot  hung  the  future  fate  of  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  9th  we  halted,  and  were  kept  all  day  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  turn  out.  Next  day  we  moved  to  Sobral,  somewhat  in 
advance  of  our  position,  and  where  the  acclivity  commences. 

On  the  11th,  accompanied  by  an  engineer  officer,  1  was  sent,  in 
command  of  a  working-party  of  thirty  men  of  my  regiment,  to  mine  ^^ 
small  bridge  which  crossed  a  stream  about  five  mites  from  the  village^ 
of  Sobral,  towards  Torres  Vedras.    The  engineer  set  us  to  work,  but 
with  most  inadequate  tools,  which  were  soon  rendered  useless  by  the 
massive  stone-work,  and  the  strength  of  the  cement.     Whilst  thusj 
employed.  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  division  (the  Fourth)  passed  in  rear  ofl 
my  party;   and  I  perceived  a  general  movement  throughout  our' 
army,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy.     Our  | 
different  divisions  were  moving  into  the  alignment  assigned  to  each:! 
shortly  after,  a  column  of  French  cavalry  made  their  appearance  ia] 
front  of  the  bridge.     The  tools  my  men  had  to  work   with   were  I 
almost  all  broken  ;  the  engineer  ofBcer  had  left  rae  ;  the  rest  of  the  l 
army  were  moving  to  the  rear,  and  a  column  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  at  no  great  distance  in  my  front :  situated  as  I  was,  some  hours  I 
must  have  elapsed  before  the  work  could  be  accomplished ;  and  no  i 
powder  had  been  provided  to  load  the  mine  when  finished.     In  this  | 
dilemma,  after  due  consideration,  I  determined  to  retire,  oa  no  good  i 
could  result  from  our  remaining. 

We  had  scarcely  come  to  this  determination,  when  we  perceived  j 
that  some  of  the  enemy's  dragoons  had  passed  a  ravine  to  our  right* 
and  already  occupied  the  road  by  which  we  had  come.  I  now 
ordered  my  men  to  load,  and  we  made  for  a  vineyard,  which  we 
gained  just  as  the  advance  of  the  column  of  cavalry  had  rcacht»d  the 
bridge,  and  joined  those  who  had  passed  the  ravine  lower  down, 
and  who  intended  to  cut  us  off.  Sending  b<onie  of  my  men  to 
straggle  up  the  slope  of  the  vineyard,  as  if  we  had  all  retired  towards 
the  heights,  I  concealed  the  others  behind  a  stone-wall,  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  bridge;  and  as  the  enemy  reached  this,  and  were  crowd- 
ing on  it  to  pass,  we  gave  them  a  well-directed  volley,  which  ua-, 
seated  some,  and  rolled  over  tlie  horses  of  others,  and  then  moved ' 
quickly  through  the  vineyard  towards  the  hills.  By  this  timo  it 
became  quite  dark,  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  a  thunderstorm  com- 
menced :  our  uncertain  steps  were  guided,  in  a  pitch  dark  nigbt, 
only  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  We  wandered  for  hours  among 
these  hills,  without  a  track  to  guide  us,  or  a  notion  where  we  were^ 
sliding  in  the  rich  clammy  soil  at  every  step  we  look  :  at  last,  by 
mere  chance,  we  stumbled  on  a  small  mountain  village,  the  prin- 
cipal bouse  of  which  had  been  destined  for  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters.   This  was  Pero  Negro. 

Here  we  found  out  the  destination  of  our  brigade  from  somo  of 
Lord  Wellington's  orderlies,  belonging  to  our  corps;  and  having 

Procured  a  Portuguese  guide,  in  about  an  hour  we  rejoined  our 
Attalion  on  the  march,  whilst  wading  a  mountain-torrent.     Shortly 
After  we  came  to  a  few  mie>erable  cottages,  into  which  our  brigade, 
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^^Wgedter  with  one  of  German  artillen,  took  shelter  for  the  night. 

W  ^B  had  juttt  made  fires  to  dry  :ind  wiirm  o\n>elveSt  when  we  heart! 
AU  uiicummon  disturbance  in  the  next  hut,  which  was  only  divided 
from  that  we  occupied  by  a  partitiuu  of  luone  stones,  doing  duty 
«s  wall  for  both  dwellingfi.  It  appeared  that  the  ammutiition  of 
the  German  reserve  artillervt  commanded  by  Major  Hartman,' 
had  been  stowtnl  away  in  this  place*  and  that  the  large  fire  we 
had  lighted  had  produced  coneiderable  alarm,  its  sparks  having 
found  their  way  through  the  loose  stoncn  into  the  next  apartment, 
and  fulling  on  the  caissons  of  powder:  wet  blankets  were  applied, 
which  shortly  set  alt  right  again.  'Vvio  Portuguese  soldiers,  how- 
ever, who  bad  taken  shelter  amongst  us,  as  soon  as  they  understood 
the  naiure  of  the  danger,  made  off,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Inclemency 
of  the  weather,  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them  that  night. 

An  hour  before  da)  light  on  the  12th  we  stood  to  our  arms  and 
our  baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear.  Daylight  broke,  but  still  all  was 
quiet,  and  our  men  proceeded  to  cook  their  rations.  We  occupied 
the  rid^e  of  a  steep  ravine  intersected  by  vineyards;  another  hill 
rose  in  front  of  this,  not  tjuite  so  high  as  that  on  which  our  line  was 
formed,  but  sufficiently  so  to  exclude  any  y\ew  of  the  enemy  be- 
ooaih,  we  were  consequently  in  like  manner  hidden  from  llieni. 
On  tbia  hill,  separated  from  us  by  the  valley,  the  advanced  posts  of 
our  division  were   place<l,   consisting  of  the   Tlst   regiment   under 

P  Colonel  Cadogan,  and  some  Portuguese  Ca^adures;  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  4$nd,  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  the  20th  regiment; 
on  the  extreme  left,  in  rear  of  some  windmills,  lay  the  Light 
Infantry  of  the  Guards.  All  remained  quiet  till  about  mid-day, 
when  the  enemy,  aAer  rolling  some  empty  ca^ka  up  to  their  advance 
posts  in  our  front,  busied  themselves  by  tilling  them  with  earth, 
and  thus  made  a  breast-work,  behind  which  they  colleoted  a  sufficient 
lores  to  advance,  and  make  a  reconnoissauce  of  our  iiojiition  ;  they 
cmOM!  on  with  that  spirited  liveliness  with  uhich  French  troops 
silvays  move  to  the  attack;  but  the  Tlst  and  the  gallant  Colonel 
Cidogao  were  not  slow  to  meet  them,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cayaoorw  drove  them  back.  'I'he  colonel,  at  the  bead  of  hi^  regi- 
mmt)  leaped  his  horse  over  the  casks  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  eveutuully  driven  down  the  hill  faster  evL-n  than  their 
ardour  brought  them  up.  Thus  closed  the  affair  of  the  day,  and  no 
doubt  ibeir  curioriiy  was  satisfied,  as  never,  whilst  we  held  the 
{NMiiiou  of  the  hues,  did  ibey  again  show  any  similar  intrusive  pro- 
peoaitios. 

One  dark,  windy  night  I  was  on  advance  piquet,  not  far  from  the 
large  central  fort;  the  French  sentries  after  dusk  were  pushed  to 
within  some  fifty  yards  of  ours ;  the  orders  were  not  to  fire  unless 
the  enemy  made  a  movement  in  advance  ;  wc  habitually  found  them 
equally  civil,  acid  a  tacit  understanding  seemed  to  exist  that  we 
^oold  not  sliout  one  another  unless  ahsulutely  necessary.  An  hour 
before  daylight  the  genenil  of  the  brigade  visited  my  piquet ;  it 
was  a  haxy  morning,  and  diiyhght  broke  slowly  ;  a  fog  hung  in  the 

*  Ni>\r  Gen«ral  f«ir  Julius  Hartnmn,  commaiiduig  Uie  artillery  of  tlie  King 
of  lUnovvr. 
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Jells  and  ovor  the  undulating  ground  in  our  Tront ;  there  was  Atf* 
upright  rock  at  some  littlo  distance  in  advance  of  the  pinuet,  which 
looked,  in  the  uncertain  light,  like  a  French  vedette  with  his  long 
drab  cloak  ;  the  general  fell  into  this  mistake,  and  thinking  the 
presumed  vedette  had  advanced  too  near,  ordered  me  to  fire. 
Knowing  thoroughly  the  ground  in  my  front,  I  venture<l  to  assure 
him  of  his  error,  at  which  insinuation  he  was  pleased  to  be  angry 
and  perem]>torily  ordered  me  to  obey.  Of  course  my  compliance 
was  immediate — but  the  eelio  of  my  sentry^  shot  came  back  as  flat 
a  denial  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  as  the  sound  of  a  bullet  against 
a  rock  could  well  venture  to  express  in  contradiction  to  a  brigadier. 
At  this  moment  Lord  Wellington  rode  up;  be  asked  what  had 
occasioned  the  firing  ?  the  brigadier  had  an  awkward  excuse  to 
make,  and  to  avow  his  incorrectness  of  vision ;  Lord  Wellington, 
turning  sharply  round,  asked  him  "How  old  are  you?"  The 
brigadier  replied,  "  Forty-four."  **  Ah  !  "  said  l-ord  Welling- 
ton, "you  will  he  a  great  soldier  by  the  time  you  are  as  old  as 
1  am."  The  future  duke  at  that  time  was  only  forty-one.  We 
remained  unmolested  in  our  position,  but  in  constant  readiness 
to  meet  with  prompt  attention  any  visit  our  opponents  might 
think  proper  to  pay  us;  for  this  purpose  our  men  slept  in  their 
aecoutrements  and  we  in  our  clothes.  An  hour  before  daylight 
each  morning  we  stood  to  our  arms;  the  baggage  was  packed  and 
sent  to  the  rear — elear  roads,  a  clear  field,  and  no  "  impedimenta" 
was  the  order,  and  thus  we  remained  till  daylight  made  all  objects 
distinct  in  the  distaucc.  Lord  Wellington  was  with  us  almost 
daily  before  dawn,  and  generally  took  up  his  post  with  his  telescope 
near  our  advance  piquets,  or  at  the  large  fort  which  looked  down 
on  Sobral  and  the  enemy's  posts,  till  sati86ed  by  personal  obsena- 
tion  in  broad  daylight,  that  no  movement  of  attack  was  cantcm- 
plated  by  the  enemy,  after  which  he  generally  returned  to  Pero 
Negro. 

Our  village  (if  a  few  straggling  houses  could  be  dignified  by  the 
name),  was  composed  of  edifices  built  by  no  means  with  too  great  a 
nicety  to  the  exclusion  of  cold  or  wet.  The  one  I  occupied,  which 
might  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  was  composed  of  two 
apartments,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one ;  the  latter  was  intended  for 
a  stable,  as  is  the  custom  throughout  Portugal.  Into  this  the  men 
of  the  company  I  belonged  to  were  packed,  while  in  the  upper 
room,  divided  from  the  lower  region  by  a  floor  full  of  holes 
and  of  uncertain  solidity,  were  quartered  the  captain,  myself, 
another  subaltern,  and  the  assistant-surgeon  of  our  battalion,  a  most 
enlightened  man  and  charming  companion.  An  external  wooden 
staircase  from  the  villngc  street  led  to  the  half-demolishnd  door  of 
our  garret;  an  opening  like  that  to  a  hay-loft  immediately  opposite 
the  entrance  served  as  window,  and  the  tiles,  through  which  many 
an  aperture  was  visible,  admitted  wind  and  water,  the  rain  washing 
the  officers  before  it  reached  the  men  below.  Some  husks  of  Indian 
com  occupied  the  corner  on  the  left  of  the  door ;  two  others  were 
filled  by  large  wooden  chests,  formerly  enclosing  the  worldly  goods 
of  the  poor  proprietors,  but  now  made  to  serve  us  aa  table  and  bed  i 
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na^isack  was  our  pillow,  and  our  cloaks  our  coveriiig.  A  uhole 
anny  of  fleas  in  close  column  were  in  previous  possession  of  thijt 
apftrtmenC;  they  took  up  an  imposing  po«iitinn  under  the  com  busks; 
we  were  determined  to  dislod^'e  them.  They  disputed  the  point  inch 
by  inch,  and  the  encounter  with  so  fonnidahle  a  phalanx  was  not 
ended  without  the  Ices  of  blood  on  both  sides,  and  although  the  main 
force  bad  been  routed,  night  after  night  much  desultory  skirmishing 
ensued.  This  for  the  best  part  of  five  weeks,  was  our  home;  the 
French  were  more  al  fresco^  with  certain  exceptions,  than  even  we 
wcr«,  and  as  time  jogged  on,  they  hutted  themselves. 

In  the  etening  we  often  rode  to  the  advance-posts  to  hear  their 
bands  and  see  their  parades;  somt'times  our  gun-boats  on  the 
Toffusi  under  Lieutenant  Frederick  Berkeley^*  would  wake  them  up 
with  a  cannonade  from  the  river.  About  this  time  Lord  Wellington 
received  orders  to  invest  Marshal  Beresford  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Batbi  in  honour  of  which  he  gave  a  grand  boll  and  supper 
at  Mafra,  to  which  all  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  duty 
were  inxited.  Being  on  out-piquct  that  day  I  was  not  of  the  party, 
but  I  heard  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  more  hunger  than  good- 
breeding  was  evinced  by  some  of  the  invited,  whose  care  for  tnem- 
selves  was  so  great  as  not  quite  to  follow  the  maxim  of  "  eat  what 
jou  please,  but  take  nothing  away."  It  would  be  hard,  however, 
in  thia  instance,  that  the  faults  of  the  few  should  be  visited  on  the 
BBBoy;  at  the  same  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  too 
geikeral  invitation  given  by  Lord  VVellingtOD,  stronger  marks  of  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  preferences  than  those  of  the  drawing-room 
were  displayed  by  some  of  the  guests. 

On  the  I4th  of  Notember,  in  the  night,  after  more  than  a  month's 
aedmtiro  contemplation  of  our  heights,  our  ravines,  our  forts,  our 
breastworks  and  mined  bridges,  Massena  broke  up  from  before  the 
itocs  of  Torres  Ve<lras.  In  vain  had  he  cast  a  longing  took  to  find 
a  practicable  entry — none  such  ofiercd,  and  he  retired  in  disgust : 
the  grapes  were  sour  I 

On  tne  16th,  we  followed,  and  on  our  line  of  march,  in  the  wine- 
bouse  of  a  Quinta,  midst  empty  casks,  we  found  the  body  of  a  young 
Frrnch  soldier;  his  face  was  covered  with  flies,  his  flgure  emaciated, 
as  if  be  had  died  from  inanition,  his  uniform  in  tatters,  and  without 
other  covering  he  lay  on  his  back  on  the  ground  where  he  had  pro- 
bably died  and  was  left.  Were  it  not  disgusting  by  its  irreverence, 
it  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  the  tricks  they  played  with  their 
oun  dead,  stnwing  ihcm  away  in  all  inconceivable  places,  enclosing 
them  in  large  chests,  placing  them  upright  in  full  uniform  in  the 
recesses  of  houses  and  convents,  tying  them  on  to  the  top  of 
whidrailU  with  their  arras  in  their  hands,  pointed  as  if  levelled  at 
those  who  advanced,  and,  worse  than  all,  throwing  them  down  wells: 
Me  body,  with  its  shako  on,  was  found  seated  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
roofless  chapel,  with  its  musket  in  the  position  of  presenting  arms. 

We  reached  Alcmquer,  where  some  little  skirmishing  had  occur- 
red that  morning  with  the  French  rear;  it  was  lefl  totally  empty, 
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and  in  an  extraordinary  condition  of  filth ;  nowindows,  no  doors,-^ 
all  were  destroyed  for  firewood ;  the  weather  was  inclcracnt  as  fer 
as  rain  went»  the  roads  frightful  in  respect  to  mud  ;  not  an  atom  of 
provender  for  man  or  beast  to  be  had,  Massena  baring  been 
starved  out  of  his  position  before  he  left  it.  After  seeing  our  men 
under  cover,  several  of  our  officers  were  huddled,  byway  of  quarter, 
into  the  large  room  of  a  house  in  the  main  street,  without  fire  or 
the  means  of  making  one.  In  a  kind  of  hiding-place  1  discovered  a 
sack  of  Indian  corn,  and  looked  on  this  as  a  prize  for  our  poor 
horses  and  mules,  till,  on  examination,  1  found  fine  pieces  of  glass 
industriously  broken  and  mischievously  mixed  amongst  it,  so  tJiat  it 
would  have  killed  an  ostrich. 

Next  day,  in  equally  bad  weather,  and  in  the  dark,  we  reached 
Cartaxo,  and  were  stowed  away  under  cover  in  an  empty  convent, 
with  the  same  facilities  of  comfort  as  the  previous  night. 

On  the  19th,  on  assembling  we  heard  that  the  enemy  were  only 
at  some  eight  miles*  distance,  and  that  we  were  to  attack  them. 
TTie  morning  was  fine  and  the  report  exciting.  Our  division,  after 
marching  some  two  hours  and  a  half,  came  to  the  turn  of  a  road 
leading  down  to  a  long  causeway,  which  crossed  on  extensive 
marsh ;  above  and  immediately  opposite  wo  once  more  rccogniwd 
in  line  and  column  and  hght-infantry  order,  ensconced  in  olive 
groves  and  in  a  strong  position  behind  aftattiSf  the  persons  we  were 
seeking  to  follow  with  so  much  trouble  in  such  very  bad  weather. 
The  Light  Division  were  to  attack  on  our  right,  and  we  were  to 
etorm  this  long  causeway.  Old  Brigadier-general  Cameron  (after- 
wards Sir  Alan  Cameron],  who  was  jealous  that  our  brigade  instead  of 
his  was  destined  to  lead  the  division,  informed  us  that,  in  his  opinion, 
if  our  brigade  were  to  lead,  "  there  would  be  very  few  left  to  tell 
the  tale."  With  this  admonition  and  in  a  disappointed  mood  be 
left  us,  and  we  were  much  amused  at  the  gallant  old  soldier's  manner 
of  expressing  his  envy  at  being  deprived  of  the  post  of  honour. 

'^l^he  preparation  for  attack  by  the  Light  Division  and  ours  was 
all  made,  and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  causeway  of  C^lhariz, 
we  received  orders  to  load.  The  causeway  was  eight  hundred  yards 
in  length;  our  orders  were  to  pass  the  Uio  Mayor,  over  which  the 
bridge  and  causeway  were  thrownt  in  close  columns  of  sections 
right  iu  front  (the  width  admitting  no  greater  extension),  and,  on 
reaching  three  parts  of  its  length,  to  jump  the  parapet  on  our  left 
down  into  the  marsh,  throw  out  skirmishers,  form  line  quickly,  and 
storm  the  height  l)eforc  us;  the  Light  Division  were  to  attempt  to 
pass  these  marshes  lower  down  to  our  right;  and  Brigadier-general 
Crawford,  although  he  tried  to  disguise  it  by  hanging  on  his  horse's 
Deck,  looked  full  of  impatient  anxiety  to  receive  the  order  to  ad* 
vancc — but  it  came  not. 

'*  Owing  *  to  a  mistake  of  the  road  by  a  brigade  of  guns,  the 
attack  could  not  be  made  as  was  intended,  and  in  fact  ordered,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  night  and  the  following  morning  so  much  rain 
had  fallen  as  to  render  ii  impracticable  to  cross  the  Rio  Mayor  and 
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manhes.  We  stiil,  however,  conLinued  to  work  on  with  our 
troops  tm  the  right  of  the  position  of  Santarem,  on  which  eido  it 
appeared  most  practicable  to  approach  it;  until  the  22nd,  when  the 
eneniy  brought  up  troops  of  the  8th  corps  from  their  rear,  and 
drove  in  our  piquets  beyond  the  bridge  of  Calhariz.  From  tbis 
circumstance,  and  others,  of  which  we  obtained  a  knowledge  about 
the  same  time,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  their  whole  army 
between  Sautarem  and  the  Zazere,  and  not  merely  Kegnter's  rear 
guard,  composed  of  the  2nd  corjis. 

The  question  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  their  position  of  Santa- 
rem was  then  well  considered,  and  the  notion  was  relinquished,  as 
the  plan  was  impracticable  at  that  moment  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  roads  and  rivulets,  as  well  as  because  It  was  obvious  that  the 
eoeniy  had  Uieir  whole  army  collected  in  certainly  the  strongest 
poeitiOB  in  Portugal.  'I'he  original  order  to  attack  was  ouly  meant 
to  take  pUcc  on  their  outposts,  to  make  them  show  their  troops, 
tbeir  poeitino,  and  their  intention  to  hold  it.  This  being  counter- 
manded, after  three  days*  occupation  of  a  few  houses,  called  Valle, 
•D  the  ^3rd  of  November  our  division  countermarched  to  Cartaxo, 
which  was  Xjoni  Wellington's  head-quarters  for  the  winter.  The 
Light  Division  was  left  on  out-post  duty  on  our  side  this  famed 
caueewaj,  in  front  of  Santareoi.  And  this  ended  the  campaign  of 
1810. 
I  Uead<quarter8,  Cartaxu,  Decemlier  Ist. 

Here  wc  were  still  riding  at  single  anchor,  ready  to  wait  on  our 
neighbours  early  or  late,  who,  being  only  al  a  comfortable  country 
visiting  distance,  might  etcp  iu  at  our  breakfast  or  dinner  hour  any 
day;  we  therefore  for  some  time,  both  night  and  day,  remained 
ready  dressed  and  accoutred  to  meet  them,  aud  pay  all  possible  and 
neoeoury  attention  to  their  requirements,  and  that  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  In  time  things  became  more  settled,  aud,  finding 
that  our  French  neighbours  had  become  domesticated  in  their 
^K>de,  and  had  ostensibly  settled  themselves  down  during  the 
rainy  season  and  bad  weather,  we  in  turn  began  to  think  of  ren- 
dcring  ourselves  a  little  more  comfortable  than  empty  houses,  shut- 
terless  windows,  and  hinges  without  doors  were  likely  to  allow.  We 
set  about  in  our  quarters  improving  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants daring  their  absence;  for  as  yet  they  hati  not  returned.  As 
no  tirO'pUces  existed,  we  built  chimneys  {assisted  by  the  ingenious 
brickUyera  of  our  corps),  re{>aired  doors,  made  window -frames  and 
iUed  tbero  with  oiled  paper.  We  concocted  portable  tables  and 
duurs,  aud  HtreLcliers  fur  bedtiteads;  and  at  last,  after  sleeping  for 
three  months  in  our  clothes,  actually  had  sufficient  confidence  and 
hardihood  to  go  to  bed.  1  shall  never  forget  the  comforlleiis  feel- 
ing experienced  in  confiding  my  person,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  pair 
of  cobl  stark  naked  sheets.     1  could   not  sleep  a  wink.     But  at 

length  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  repose  in  our  beds,  although  all 

were  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  turn  out  of  them. 
Our  mm  were  quartered  in  an  empty  monastery  on  entering  the 

town  by  the  road  from  Lisbon,  our  officers  in  the  houses  near  tliem. 

Sir  Brent  Spencer,  who  commanded  oar  division,  had  a  slTWg* 
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aversion  to  (he  noise  of  drums,  and,  in  winter  quartont,  order 
them  on  no  account  to  beat.  Uy  some  accident  a  bell,  unstoleu 
and  unbroken,  had  been  left  by  the  French  in  the  belfry  of  the 
empty  monastic  dwelling,  appropriated  as  a  quarter  for  one  of  the 
battalions ;  their  adjutant,  Fremautle,*  who  particularly  disliked  Sir 
Brent's  partialit}'  for  silence,  was  somewhat  puzzled  liow  the  men 
and  ofiicers  were  to  be  warned  for  assembly,  and,  as  he  could  not 
drum  them,  he  satisfied  himself  by  ordering  the  drummer  to  tol/  his 
battalion  to  parade.  When  it  came  to  his  knowlcd^^e,  this  ingeni- 
ous substitute  amused  Lord  Wellington  much ;  it  certainly  was 
ridiculous  enough  on  week-days  (although  more  appropriate  on 
Sundays)  to  assemble  thus.  Lord  Wellington  was  very  regular  in 
attending  divine  service  at  our  church  parade,  but  always  limited  the 
time  of  ita  duration,  saying  to  the  chaplain,  *'  Briscal,  say  as  ranch 
as  you  like  in  five-and-twenty  minutes,  1  shall  not  stay  longer/* 

This  winter  I  frequently  dined  with  Lord  Wellington,  and,  on 
the  first  occasion  of  doing  so,  my  attention  was  naturally  fixed  on 
observing  the  manners  and  conrersatioa  of  our  chief;  they  seemed 
perfectly  natural,  straightforward  and  open.  He  conversed  with 
liveliness  on  most  subjects.  There  was  at  this  period  a  light- 
hcartedness  of  manner  about  him,  which  betokened  more  of  self- 
confidence  than  anxiety  or  care,  and  which  gave  an  agreeable  tone, 
to  the  society  around  him.  Although  upon  his  acts  dcpeude<l  the 
fat©  of  nations,  few,  from  observation,  could  discover  that  he  felt 
himself  in  a  more  responsible  position  than  the  youngest  subaltern 
of  his  army.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  hoyish  tricks  of  those  about 
him ;  weighty  affairs  did  not  appear  to  have  impaired  his  zest  for 
the  playfulness  or  jokes  of  his  followers.  At  table  he  seldom  spoke 
of  military  matters,  and  never  of  passing  events  in  Portugal ;  Uie 
news  of  the  day  from  England,  the  amu^ments,  or  social  state  of 
Lisbon,  or  aUusions  to  foreign  countries,  most  frequently  formed 
the  topics  of  his  conversation. 

One  day  I  met  there  Mr.  Sydenham,  a  friend  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's, lately  arrived  on  a  visit  to  him.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation at  table  this  gentleman  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  Lord 
Wellington's  apparent  good  looks  and  health,  and  added:  »*  With 
the  details  you  have  to  think  of,  the  numerous  affairs,  both  poll- 
lical  and  diplomatic,  you  have  to  provide  for,  added  to  the  military 
responsibility  you  have  to  bear,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can 
sleep  in  your  bed  i*  *' —  "  When  1  throw  off  my  clothes  1  throw  off 
my  cares,  and  when  I  turn  in  my  bed,  it  is  lime  to  turn  out,"  was 
Lonl  Wellington's  short  and  characteristic  reply. 

The  sudden  change  from  a  state  of  action  and  excitement  where 
daily  diificulties  were  to  be  overcome  or  daily  wants  provided  for, 
10  one  of  comparative  inactivity  in  our  winter-quarters,  was  flat  and 
unprofitable.  Without  hooka  or  anything  to  break  tlie  tedium  vittv, 
the  arrival  of  a  mail  from  England  was  the  great  event  When 
newspapers  reached  us  they  were  read  with  avidity  ;  they  contained 
old  news  of  ourselves,  besides  endless  speculative  opiuxons  on  the 

*  Fremtuitte.  proviouily  and  afterwards  A.D.C.  ta  the  Duke  of  U'eUington. 
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rMult  of  the  war,  each  in  the  plenitude  of  their  siraiilirity,  or, 
according  to  their  own  political  views  and  interests.  With  one  we 
were  all  glorious  and  successful,  witli  another  Lord  Wellington  was 
an  iguoramus  and  we  were  all  going  to  a  place  not  to  be  named  in 
print.  On  this  account  I  know  no  position  more  irksome  than  thut 
of  SD  English  general  eomman<ting  au  army  iu  a  di&tant  foreign  land. 
He  has  bis  countrj**8  enemies  before  him  and  his  country's  frieruls 
behind  him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  show  him,  or  desire  to 
show  him,  le^s  mercy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  easier  of  the 
two  to  deal  with  is  the  enemy  in  front.  Few  can  tell  the  harm  that 
was  done  during  this  war  by  newspaper  reports  and  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  officers  from  Lisbon  and  elsewhere,  lingerers  about 
the  hospitals  and  depots,  men  both  discontented  and  ignorant,  who 
wrote  ail  kind  of  trash,  which  by  force  of  transit  across  the  waves, 
wu  transformed  into  "  important  intelligence."  Every  Englishman 
admtrefl  and  would  support  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  as  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valour,  so  ought  it  to  be  of  the  power  of 
juumalism.  The  enemy  freijuently  gained  intelligence  of  import- 
ance to  them  through  our  papers,  of  which  otherwise  they  would 
bare  been  wholly  ignorant;  and  at  one  time  Lord  Wellington  even, 
ID  a  dispatch  to  Lonl  Liverpool,  expressed  a  hope  that  hia  own  dis- 
patches would  not,  on  this  account,  be  fully  published. 

Prrsonal  considerations  now  began  to  have  weight  with  us,  and 
our  happiest  hours  were  when  the  evening  closed  in  and  we  met 
together;  the  inhabitants  had  begun  to  return  to  their  homes,  pro- 
risions  bad  become  tnore  plentiful,  and  when  dinner  (the  best  we 
CDuld  provide)  was  served  in  our  separate  quarters  among  the 
various  coteries,  many  a  young  happy  face  shone  by  the  light  of  our 
merry  woofl  fire — many  a  joyous  evening  of  mirth  and  lau<jhter  was 
{(■BMd  by  the  side  of  our  stone  chimney.  'I'hose  days,  alas !  are 
K>ow  long  gone:  the  space  of  nearly  half  a  century  is  creeping  on 
between  them  and  us :  different  fates  betided  the  different  beings 
who  then  were  warmed  by  the  cheery  spirit  of  youth  and  Lamego 
vine.  Holies,  like  our  blood,  ran  high  and  gilded  the  future  for 
DS — but  time  and  reality  have  cast  deep  shadows  over  those  early 
asjMratlons.  Where  now  amongst  immediate  friends  are  to  be  found 
Crofton^  Jack  Fremantle,  George  Fitz-Clarence,  Faulet  Mildmay, 
Ourwood,  Tom  Hligh,  Wentwortb  Burges  ?  AU  gone  !  'i'he  first 
fcU  in  the  sortie  of  liayonne,  the  last  iu  an  enemy's  embrasure,  lead- 
iu  a  storming- party  at  Burgos;  the  third  of  these  died  a  member 
M  the  l^pper  Fiouse,  the  fourth  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Hkons;  Fremantle  a  general,  Gurwood  a  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Welliugton,  and  poor  I'om  lili^'h  died,  not  as  he  wished,  in  the  field, 
but  of  protracted  consumption  at  Valence. 

Alas !  time  has  ^nade  sad  havoc  among  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
but  memory  peoples  the  earth  again  with  them,  calling  back  to 
mind  all  their  wit,  humour,  hilarity,  and  good  feeling,  till  one  is 
tempted,  as  in  the  ciitevant  Jeune  homme,  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  ma 
jnmcjur,  majewtes»i\  oii  eni  ma  Jf  unease  t  " 

Ou  llie  -Jard  of  January  the  Marquis  de  la  Uomana  died  suddenly, 
frum  buraliug  a  bluud-vcbsel  as  be  was  dresaiog  tu  diue  wUU  Lord 
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Wellington.  He  had  arrived  not  long  before  at  Cartaxo  in 
heallh,  having  left  hia  corps  uf  10,000  men  in  the  Alemtejo  and  at 
Badajos.  He  was  greatly  regretted,  being  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  of  the  Spanish  generals.  Lord  Welhugton  wrote,  "  In  him 
the  Spanish  army  have  lost  their  brightest  ornament,  his  country 
their  most  upright  patriot,  and  the  world  the  most  strenuous  and 
zealous  defender  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  and  I  shall 
always  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  assistance  which  I  received 
from  him,  as  well  by  his  operations  as  by  his  counsel,  since  he  had 
been  joined  with  this  army."  Lord  Wellington  and  his  staff,  besides 
many  other  officers,  attended  the  removal  of  the  body,  which  was 
taken  dow  n,  on  the  carriage  of  a  six-pounder  gon,  in  funeral  proces- 
sion to  Velhada  on  the  Tagus.  On  this  occasion  1  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  very  amiable  man  and  gallant  soldier,  who  not  only 
acted  but  evidently  felt  as  a  chief  mourner  for  his  departed  friend. 
General  Don  Miguel  Alava  had  to  deplore  not  alone  the  loss  he  hod 
personally  sustained,  but  that  by  which  his  country  might  suffer. 

The  surrendering  of  Uadajoa  a  few  months  after  through  treachery 
amply  realized  his  fears.  I'liis  Spanish  nobleman's  fate  was  singu- 
larly chequered.  He  had  fought  against  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  as  second  in  command  to  Gravina;  on  our  entering  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Wellington,  as  S[>anish 
aide-de-camp,  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  armies,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  remained  in  the  same  post. 
His  estates  near  Vittoria  had  been  plundered  and  taken  posacssioa 
of  by  the  French,  and  tlic  Imttlc  subsequently  fought  there  was  on 
part  of  his  property.  When  the  war  was  over  ho  returned  to 
Madrid,  and  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  merely  because  he  gave  his 
Majeiity  some  honest  advice  concerning  the  Cortes,  rewanied  bis 
services  by  putting  him  in  prison,  where  lie  remained  forty  days  in 
close  confinement  At  the  personal  and  urgent  interference  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  he  was  liberated;  ho  afterwards  became  ambas- 
sador from  the  grateful  monarch  who  had  iucarcerated  him,  to 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  ho 
attended  his  Majesty  in  his  flight  from  Paris  to  Ghent  Alava  was 
present,  in  attendance  on  his  old  chief  the  Duke,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  although  he  was  diplomatically  attached  to  the  King  of 
France.  Here  he  was  again  wounded,  notwithstanding  which  he 
dictated  a  dispatch  to  his  sovereign,  one  of  the  beat  and  most  elo. 
quently  descriptive  of  any  published  of  that  great  event. 

Soon  alter  Waterloo  I  mot  him  at  l*aris  at  the  table  of  the  late 
King  of  Holland  (then  Prince  of  Orange) ;  they  had  been  brother 
aides-de-camp  to  the  Duke  in  the  Peninsula,  their  intimacy  was 
great;  the  party  was  small,  the  weather  was  hot,  and  the  wine  was 
cool — old  times  were  talked  of ;  position  was  forgotten  and  sociabi* 
lity  prevailed ;  the  conversation  was  on  the  late  great  action,  when 
the  Prince  said,  forgetting  that  his  old  friend  was  now  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Spanish  monarch, 

"  Ah  !  Alava,  what  would  the  Spaniards  have  done*  bad  ihey 
been  at  Waterloo  ?  " 

"  Very  much  what  the  Belgians  did,  your  Uoyal  Highness." 
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lo  I89S,  Alava  formed  one  of  the  Cortes  and  was  at  Cadiz  with 
King  I'erdinand  ;  being  a  clever  and  moderate  man  he  did  hid  hest 
to  aocommodate  matters  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  under  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  but  he  found  it  impossible,  from  the  uncommon 
mnt  of  honesty  in  the  character  of  King  Ferdinand.  Again  he  was 
exiled,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  be  remained  in  banishment 
until  recalled  by  the  Queen  Regent,  on  his  being  named  to  the 
Cortes.  During  his  banishment  he  principally  resided  in  England, 
and  vw  a  constant  guest  of  his  old  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
both  at  Apsley  House  and  at  Strathfieldsayc. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  wo  frequently  rode  to  our 
out|)oeta  at  the  causeway  where  our  senlries  and  those  of  the  enemy 
were  placed,  quite  within  conversational  distance  of  each  other. 
Tlie  French  officers  at  first  came  across  and  conversed  with  ours,  and 
even  invited  them  into  Santarcm  to  attend  theatricals  they  had  got 
up  among  themselves.  An  order  from  Lord  Wellington  put  a  stop 
to  tbi»,  however,  for  although  evil  cominunicaliun  may  not  always 
corrupt  good  manners,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ver}-  purest  intcr< 
course  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  inconvenient  intelligence. 
Among  the  idle  clubs,  which  an  assembly  of  officers  ofi*  duty  was 
called,  tbere  was  a  story  current  at  the  outposts  concerning  the  As- 
Mutant  Adjutant-general  of  the  Light  Division,  who,  at  the  table 
of  General  Crawfurd  as  his  chief,  used  to  ask  the  invited  guests 
to  driuk  wine,  and  looking  the  object  of  his  intendc<l  attention  full 
in  the  iaoc  would  say,  "Captain  Taylor,  a  glass  of  wiue?"  The 
oflkers  on  comparing  notes  found  thit  in  like  manner  all  had  been  so 

baptized,  the  fact  being  that  Captain called  every  officer  whose 

name  he  did  not  know,  whatever  his  rank  might  be,  "Captain 
Taylor."  When  spoken  to  on  this  subject  by  a  friend  he  replied, 
**  Well  now,  what  would  you  have  me  do?     I  don't  know  that  their 


are  not  Taylor ;  there  is  great  probability  that  I  guess  right, 
and  aometjroes  there  is  applicability  when  probability  is  wanting; 
and  as  for  Captain,  as  Gibbet  says  in  the  play,  ^  that  is  a  good  tra- 
veUin^  name,'  and  so  when  I  don't  know  a  man  I  ahoays  call  him 
Captain  Taylor.  WVre  I  to  call  out  Smith  or  Brown,  it  might 
create  confusion.  Taylor  is  more  exclusive  and  Jits  better;  there 
are  many  of  that  breed  most  distinguished  from  Stultz  downwards.** 

Soeb  was  the  prattle  of  a  merry,  gallant,  amusing,  good-looking, 
and  active  man,  now  a  portly,  good-natured  bon  vivtmt  general,  who 
hai  served  in  three  out  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

This  winter  Cornet  Streuuwitz,  of  the  Hanoverian  hussars,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  on  outpost  duty,  taking  |)riBoners  a 
whole  French  piquet,  considerably  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
without  losing  a  single  one  of  his  party :  he  discovered  that  they 
were  too  far  removed  from  their  supports,  and  in  the  night  he  cut 
them  off.  To  be  outdone  in  alertness  and  manceuvre  annoyed 
Mtuieurs  Ua  Francois  much ;  retaliation  is  sweet,  and  they  laid  a 
plan  to  circumvent  the  cornet.  Unluckily  for  them,  Strenuwitz 
knew  the  country  even  better  than  they  did;  and,  having  gained  in- 
leliigence  of  their  intention  from  a  deserter,  when  in  a  dark  night 
ihey  advanced  round  hU  ^uk  to  carry  off  tiieir  prize,  he  and  Vua 
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piquet  vere  nowhere  to  be  found.  Disliking  to  advance  too  far, 
for  fear  of  coming  on  our  supports,  the  enemy  were  prudently  with- 
drawing towards  their  own  outposts,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a 
dashing  charge,  and  cut  down  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  coming  from 
the  very  point  on  which  they  were  directing  their  retreat:  all  of 
them,  including  their  officer,  were  brought  in  prisoners  to  Cartaxo, 
more  or  les»  wounded.  Lord  Wellington  was  much  pleased  at 
this  conduct,  named  Slrenuwitz  in  his  dispatches,  and  recommend- 
ed him  for  promotion.  (He  distinguished  himself  again  afterwards 
in  a  cavalry  encounter  in  the  south  of  Spain.) 

Amongst  others  of  my  comrades  I  was  a  sportsman;  woodcocks 
were  numerous,  and  snipes  were  to  be  found  on  the  low  marshy 

f rounds.  We  had  at  this  time  uo  dogs,  but  Lord  Wellington 
indly  allowed  officers  of  his  acquaintance  to  take  his;  and  we 
frequently  did  so,  to  our  pleasure  and  profit;  as  not  only  the  sport, 
but  the  result  dF  it,  when  a  good  bag  was  made,  was  roust  accept- 
able, where  luxuries  for  the  table  by  no  means  abounded:  many  a 
plea'^aut  hour  was  thus  passed,  which  tended  to  maintain  uur  good 
health,  and  increase  our  good  cheer.  In  preparation  for  u  day^s 
sport,  two  of  us  were  seated  one  fiue  morning  at  breakfast  in  my 
quarter,  which  was  on  the  right  hand,  half-way  down  the  main 
street,  on  entering  the  town  from  Lisbon  ;  the  windows  looked  on 
the  street,  but  at  the  back  there  was  an  open  space  or  kind  of  yard, 
with  a  well  in  common  to  many  houses  adjoining;  we  were  in  a 
hurry  to  proceed  to  our  day's  sport,  but  found  our  servants  dilator)' 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  us.  After  sundry  bail- 
ings and  ejaculations,  symptomatic  of  our  impatience,  one  of  our 
people  at  last  came  to  us,  with  a  face  in  which  was  depicted  sur- 
prise, risibility,  and  disgust.  On  our  inquiring  what  had  happened, 
he  replied, 

"  Oh,  we  have  got  him  out ! " 

**  Got  whom  out  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Why,  sir,  in  drawing  water,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  the 
cami>-kettle  into  the  well,  and  in  trying  to  fish  it  out  with  a  hook, 
I  pulled  up  bv  the  collar  of  his  great-coat  a  dead  French  infantry 
soldier ! " 

We  had  been  drinking  the  water  for  a  month  I 

About  this  time  we  received  a  supply  of  Congreve  rockets  from 
Kiiglaud,  which  were  to  be  experimented  on  by  our  army.  Lord 
Wellington,  thinking  the  enemy  the  best  butt  to  try  them  against, 
rode  down  to  a  low,  marshy  piece  of  ground  which  ran  between  the 
river  and  the  heights  of  Santarem,  and  was  separated  from  the 
town  and  French  position  by  the  confluence  of  the  llio  Mayor  with 
the  Tagus.  Wo  commenced  operations,  at  which,  amongst  others, 
I  happened  to  be  present,  ITie  wind  was  high,  and  blowing  freshly 
in  our  teeth;  ihu  height  to  which  the  rockets  were  to  be  directed 
necessitated  a  proportionate  degree  of  elevation :  live  shells  were 
attached  to  each  rocket.  After  considerable  preparation  they  were 
discharged;  but,  to  our  no  small  inconvenience,  instead  of  present- 
ing their  flight  towards  the  enemy,  the  wind  carried  them  perpen- 
liicularly  up,  and  thou  brought  two  of  them  bock  amongst  us, — wc 
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made  off  in  different  directions  to  give  room  for  the  shells  to  ex- 
plode harmlessly.  After  this  trial  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  made  no  further  use  of  deadly  weapons  of  such 
uncertain  direction ;  even  in  Belgium,  in  1815,  a  brigade  of  rockets 
was  sent  out  to  him,  but  he  turned  three  parts  of  the  brigade  into 
guD8,  saying,  that  he  "  preferred  nine-pound  era.** 

One  day,  soon  after  these  experiments,  on  taking  our  usual  ride 
to  the  outpost,  we  found  that  Marshal  Junot  had  been  wounded  by 
the  advance  sentry  of  a  piquet  of  I'ortuguese  aifatiorcsy  as  he  ap- 
proached, surrounded  by  nis  Btaff,  within  about  two  hundred  yards 
of  this  post,  and  drew  forth  his  glass  to  commence  reconnoitring  the 
ground  and  position;  on  this  the  ca^adore  sentry  fired  at  him,  and 
brought  him  down  from  his  horse  by  a  shot  through  the  face.  It 
being  a  good  shot,  the  captain  of  the  company  rewarded  the  man 
with  a  dollar. 

On  the  4th  of  N!nrch,  1811,  a  private  of  the  24th  regiment  was 
eoodeinoed  by  a  court-martial  to  be  hanged  for  desertion  and  theft. 
Tba  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  oth,  in  presence  of 
detachments  of  the  regiments  of  the  First  division,  to  which  the 
culprit  belonged,  and  the  following  order  waa  promulgated  from 
bead-(]u&rters. 

Adjutant-general's  Oflicc,  Cartaxo,  March  4th  1811. 

"  1- — As  the  object  in  assembling  troops  iti  any  station  to  wit- 
neas  a  punishment  is  to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  the 
ertme  for  which  the  criminal  is  about  to  suffer,  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  requests  that  upon  every  occasion  on  which  troops  are 
assembled  for  this  purpose,  the  order  may  be  distinctly  read  and 
explained  to  them,  and  that  ever>'  man  may  understand  the  reason 
for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted. 

**  *2. — As  fur  the  two  years,  during  which  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
have  been  under  the  command  of  the  Commander  of  tiio  Forces, 
not  only  no  soldier  has  been  brought  to  trial  before  a  general  court- 
martial,  but  no  one  has  been  confined  In  a  public  guard,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  desires  that  the  attendance  of  this  brigade 
at  the  execution  to-morrow  may  be  dispensed  with." 

Kumours  came  of  the  enemy  being  about  to  move ;  and  having 
lost  a  valuable  baggage-mule  on  our  advance  from  the  lines  to  the 
oauaeway  of  Calhariz,  I  now  made  it  good  by  purchasing  two  at 
head- quarters,  from  Lord  March. 

On  the  night  of  the  oth  of  March,  the  campaign  of  1811  com- 
menced, by  the  enemy  breaking  up  from  their  position  at  Santarem, 
and  beginning  their  retreat  from  Portugal:  every  military  motive 
existed  to  have  induced  them  to  take  this  step  long  before ;  they 
should  have  continued  their  retreat  when  they  broke  up  from  before 
the  tines;  but  political  reasons  out-weighed  alt  other  considerations. 
Applying  a  common- place  phrase  to  the  explanation  of  a  diplomatic 
motive,  *'  What  would  Mrs.  Grundy  have  said  ? "  had  they  at  once 
abandoned  their  original  intentions,  and  retired  from  Portugal 
without  a  semblance  of  retaining  it.  Now  all  Europe,  and  Spain 
m  particular,  was  Napoleon's  Mrs.  Grundy,  in  whose  eyes  he  did 
bot  wish  to  di&play  cither  weakness  or  failure.     If  the  cncm^/  ^le- 
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ferred  remalDing  cut  off  from  their  supplies  and  commumcatloDt, 
and  star\-ing  a  little  longer^  instead  of  falling  back  to  refit  and 
refresh  themselves  for  a  future  struggle,  we,  of  course,  could  havOi 
no  objection,  especially  as  we  were  near  our  own  supplies.  The 
jiatience,  prudence,  and  self-denial  of  our  chief  in  forbearing  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  In  bearing  the  opprobrium  cast  on  him  in 
consequence  by  the  ignorant  or  foolish  in  England,  was  remarkable, 
but  was  now  amply  rewarded ;  for,  itl-supported  and  inadequately 
supplied  as  he  had  been  by  the  ministers  of  that  day,  still,  b^'  hus- 
banding his  resources,  be  had  gaiued  hts  object  without  nak  or 
bloodshed,  and  all  was  prepared  to  follow  up  tlie  enemy. 

On  the  6th,  after  three  months'  halt  and  at  half  an  hour's  warn- 
ing, we  left  Cartaxo.  Every  corps  of  our  army  was  now  in  full  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  We  entered  Santarem,  which  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army  during  the  winter.  We  fotmd  things 
in  better  order  than  we  expected,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev^ 
houses  the  enemy  had  gutted  and  burned; — among  other  trans* 
mutations,  we  found  a  church  turned  into  a  theatre,  with  appro- 
priate decorations.  It  was  a  fine,  well-built  town,  superior  in  size 
and  situation  to  Cartaxo,  —  As  this  last  place  will  probably  not 
again  be  mentioned,  I  may  here  say,  that  the  British  troops  sent  to 
Portugal  by  Canning,  in  1827,  found  the  town  so  little  changed  or 
improved,  that  even  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  the  official 
quarters  assigned  to  them,  were  still  to  be  found  written  in  cbalki 
on  doors  and  uindow.shuitcrs,  as  they  had  been  left  in  tlie  year 
1610.  Tor  seventeen  years  they  had  remained  uneffaced  from  the 
different  houses ;  was  this  Inziness,  the  economy  of  soap  and  water, 
or  for  the  love  of  "  auld  lang  syne?  '*     I  doubt  the  latter. 

We  reached  Purnes  on  the  7lh,  and  halted  the  8th.  It  wasaJ 
pretty  village,  romantically  situated,  with  a  stream  running  through' 
it,  and  with  some  picturesque  waterfalls  not  far  distant  This 
\'illnge  was  in  a  wretched  condition ;  the  few  inhabitants  lefl  in  it, 
who  either  could  not  or  would  not  fly  on  the  advance  of  the  French, 
or  ttbo  had  attempted  a  return  to  their  homes  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  were  absolutely  starving ;  they  had  been  robbed 
of  all  they  had,  and  every  violence  had  been  done  them. 

If  the  result  of  the  advance  of  the  Kreuch  into  Portugal  was 
calamitous,  the  scenes  witnessed  on  their  retreat  were  deplorable. 
Destruction,  incendiarism,  violation,  and  murder — in  short,  desola* 
lion  marked  their  course.  Their  steps  were  traced  by  the  confU' 
gration  of  towns,  villages,  and  quintas.  From  the  mountain  heights 
might  be  seen  to  rise  the  smoke  from  the  valleys,  where  the  habita- 
tions of  the  peasant  and  noble  were  alike  consumed.  If  the  enemy 
could  not  exist  in  the  country,  they  had  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  for  others. 

While  halting  for  further  supplies  from  our  commissariat  near 
tbo  banks  of  the  Alva,  1  found  in  a  roofless  house,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  flames,  the  body  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  had  been 
shot  on  his  own  threshold ;  a  young  woman,  apparently  meeinte, 
susjwnded  to  a  beam,  and  a  child  of  tender  age  lying  at  her  feet, 
witJi  its  timmt  cut-     And  this  was  ''*  glorious  war/'  as  carried  on  by 
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tne  French  in  Portugal  in  181 1  I  Well  might  Lord  Wellington,  at 
thu  lime,  write  as  follows  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  reply  to  Snancial 
objections  for  supplying  the  necessary  men  and  materials  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  He  aays,  under  date  of  SauLa 
Marinhji,  23rd  of  March.  1811  :— 

**  1  shall  be  sorry  if  Government  should  think  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  contest.  Prom  wliat  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of 
the  French  government,  and  the  sacriiices  tliey  make  to  accomplish 
thetn,  I  hare  no  doubt,  that  if  the  British  army  were  for  any  reason 
to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  the  Continent, 
tfaey  would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  His  Majesty's  domi- 
oioDS,  Tlien,  indeed,  \\ould  commence  an  expensive  contest ;  then 
would  His  Majesty's  subjects  discover  what  are  the  miseries  of  war, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge 
of;  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
And  tile  virtues  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  destroyed, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  military  operations.  God  for- 
bid that  X  should  be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor  in  the  scene;  and 
t  only  hope  that  the  King's  Government  will  consider  well  what  I 
have  above  stated  to  your  Lordship;  will  ascertain  as  nearly  as  is  in 
their  power,  the  actual  expense  of  employing  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  this  country,  beyond  that  of  employing  them  at  home,  or 
elsewhere;  and  will  keep  up  their  force  here  on  such  a  footing  as 
wtU,  at  all  events,  secure  their  possedston,  without  keeping  the 
Cmisports,  if  it  docs  not  enable  their  Commander  to  take  advan- 
tage of  events,  and  assume  the  offensive." 

rhe  French  being  unable  longer  to  occupy  Portugal,  Masaena 
declared  he  would  render  it  not  worth  living  in;  and,  as  far  as  lay 
in  bu  power,  he  kept  his  word. 

On  the  9th  our  division  moved  through  Torres  Novas,  through  a 
bleak  and  dreary  country,  in  bad  weather,  and  did  not  reach  Pialva, 
wfaere  we  halted  for  the  night,  tilt  ten  o'clock  p.m. 

On  the  loth,  again  through  bad  weather  aud  worse  roads,  we 
moved  in  the  enemy's  track  to  Ca^ares. 

On  the  llth,  after  being  on  the  march  from  half-past  six  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ponbal.  Being  sent  to  communicate  an  order  to  one  of  our  other 
brigades,  1  met  in  the  dark,  iu  an  olive  grove,  a  heavy  dragoon  of 
ours  who  had  lost  his  way.  He  asked  me  where  he  "  could  find 
head-quarters : "  the  eavjdry-mau,  tu  my  surprise,  bad  an  English 
officer,  in  the  unifonn  of  his  regiment,  tied  to  bis  back.     This  was 

Lieut ,  an  Irish  Catholic,  belonging  to  the  — th  regiment^  who 

bad  not  long  before  deserted  to  the  enemy,  aud  bad  been  retaken  in 
the  skirmish  at  Porobal  that  morning,  and  was  now  being  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Lord  Wellington.  It  was  proved,  afterwards,  that  the 
man  was  insane,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  never  to  hear  anything 
more  of  him. 

On  the  nth,  I2th,  13th,  14t[»,  and  I5th,  there  were  very  sharp 
affairs  each  day  between  the  encm^  and  the  Light,  Third,  FouiUh 


■nd  Fifth  DiviBions,  at  Pombal,  lledinha,  Condexa,  Miranda,  Fox 
d'Axonce,  and  tlic  Ceira  river.  The  commencement  of  that  at  Hedinha 
was  fine  in  the  extreme,  'ilie  day  waa  clear  and  bright,  the  mountain- 
oos  tract  of  countrv  beautiful,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  deployed 
aod  moved  forward  under  fire  of  the  enemy *8  ^uns,  was  extensive 
in  space  and  grand  in  view,  llie  Light  Division  were  hard  at 
work,  as  they  always  were,  skirmishing  with  activity  ;  the  curhng 
emoke  rising  from  the  hollow  ;  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  ascend- 
ing from  the  woods  and  valleys  beneath  our  front ;  the  booming  of 
canooii'Shot  through  the  air,  and  the  echo  of  the  whole  from  the 
distant  hills ;  the  solemn  advaiict^  of  our  supports  in  three  lines, 
by  division,  backed  by  columns, — oh  *  it  was  &  noble  and  gallant 
sight  to  look  upon,  inure  like  some  pleasant  movement  of  troops  in 
review,  than  the  deadly  and  destructive  reality  of  strife;  but,  as  we 
gained  ground,  the  results,  though  favourable,  lefl  behind  their 
marks  of  mischief.  We  marched  past  the  dead,  the  dying,  or  the 
wounded,  to  that  success  which,  at  the  time,  marie  those  casual- 
ties  less  heeded  by  the  unharmed ;  but,  like  some  rattling  leap  taken 
in  a  fox-chase,  it  did  not  do  in  soberer  minds  to  look  back  on  what 
you  had  gone  over.  The  day  was  gained,  the  fatigue  waa  passed, 
and  rest  at  a  merry  bivouac  hre  refreshed  the  weary  for  the  coming 
day  and  contest.  They  both  came,  but  that  of  the  morrow  waa  not 
so  exciting.  The  enemy,  believing  a  larger  force  was  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  MoDde<.'o  than  merely  Wilson  and  Grant's  outposts,  and 
having  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  the  bridge  at  Coim- 
bra,  and  some  fords  where  they  met  resistance,  abandoned  their 
idea  of  retreating  in  that  direction ;  and  as  the  Third  Division  now 
hung  on  their  left  flank,  they  took  the  road  from  Condexa  to  the 
''uente  de  Murcella,  burning  Condexa  aa  they  passed  through  it. 


I 


THE  DRAGON-FLY. 

(raOH   THC   GRKUAN    OF   GfETUB.) 

It  bkims  o'er  the  spring 

M'itb  its  ctiaii^eful  wing. 

Now  dark  and  now  lirij^t ; 

It  has  toii^  cliHmi'd  my  ^'ight 

With  L-hamcleitn  tiu*", 

Nt»w  red,  and  now  t^luBj 

Now  purple,  now  uroen. 

Then  a  glittenn);  blieeu. 
It  llutlwrs,  it  huvem, — no  end  of  its  flights — 
But  hush  '. — on  a  meaduw  lluw'r  now  it  iili^lit^  * 
There !  there  !  1  hnve  cau|;ht  it — I  hove  it  at  last  1 
W'ell  now,  I  'II  C)La»iine  it,  holding  it  fiwt  ] 
Why  see  I  all  it»  bright  liue»>  have  vanish'd  away, 
And  nulhing  in  left  hut  a  dull  dingy  grey  ! 
Ah,  would  you  not  each  bright  lllusiou  dusLroy, 
Never,  never,  toy  friends,  anatomiw  joy  * 


£ta. 


6X 


"WHO'S   YOUR    FRIEND?" 


A  ROMANCE  OP  THE  DAY. 


Edward  de  Montmorency  Plantagenkt  Fi-rr-OsnonNF.  was 
riding  in  Rotten  Row.  What  dress  that  man  wore  !  The  world 
haa  iu  celebrities  of  a  thousand  different  classes.  Some  are 
renowned  for  wit:  some  for  valour;  some  for  wisdom;  eome  for 
knowledge:  some  forviUany;  some  for  philanthropy.  But  Planla- 
gencl  FitZ'Osborne  (we  can't  always  write  all  his  names  in  full, 
though  he  did)  was  renowned  for  dress  f 

Now  wc  can  see  a  very  intellectual  man,  in  an  awkwardly  cut 
coat,  and  trowsers  of  the  fashion  of  at  least  four  years  ago,  sneer 
most  sublimely  as  he  reads  this  fact,  almost  as  sublimely  as  Fitx- 
Osbome  would  sneer  at  the  said  coat  and  continuations. 

t"  What  an  ass,  to  be  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  dress !  "  says 
Intellectual. 

Wc  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  In  the  first  place,  wc  take  it  to  be 
an  axiom  indisputable  that  to  be  celebrated  for  anythittg,  a  man 
must  have  talent  of  some  kind.  Think  of  the  crowded  state  of 
sociPty  io  which  we  live;  think  of  the  thousands  elbowing  and 
jostling  each  other  in  every  walk  of  life,  struggling  and  pushing, 
and  treading  on  their  neighbours'  heels,  tripping  up  those  that  are 
before  them  and  scrambling  into  their  vacant  places,  all  driving  at 
one  point,  that  of  surpassing  their  competitors ! 

Take  the  Church,  ay,  even  the  Church!  From  the  Reverend 
Higbluw  Meek,  the  poorest  of  poor  curates,  to  the  Lord  t3ishop  of 
Ilabylon,  are  they  not  all  scrambling  forward,  not  only  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  (in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  words),  but  for  the  prizes,  tho 
ItODOur^  the  distinctions  of  the  profession  ?  Yet  how  few  are 
known  beyond  their  own  little  circumscribed  sphere  of  action,  how 
few  are  celebrated  for  anything  I 

Take  the  Bar.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us !  what  a  hungry  set 
ibey  are  for  fees  and  honours  t  How  many  attain  sufficient  of 
either  for  the  world  to  know  anything  about  ihem?  About  a  score 
only,  whose  names  have  become  "  familiar  iu  our  mouths  as  house- 
bold  words.^' 

Take  Literature.  Run  over  the  list  of  new  books  daily  issuing 
from  tho  press,  the  catalogue  of  magazines  and  jieriodiealSf  with 
their  dozen  articles  a-ptece ;  the  newspapers  and  their  extensive 
staff  of  contributors.  Where  arc  the  celebrities  among  the  writers? 
Who  are  known?  Fifty?  We  doubt  it.  And  yet  an  author  has 
the  best  chance  of  fame  of  any,  for  he  can  blow  his  own  trumpet 
«ben  he  pleases,  while  at  the  bar  he  must  hold  his  tongue  till 
he  is  called  on  to  speak,  and  iu  the  church  he  must  wait  for  some- 
body's '*  interest"  to  get  him  a  living. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere,  even  in  trade.     The  celebrities  are 
few,  very  few,  and  wherever  they  are,  there  also  is  generally  su^e- 
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rior  intelligence  of  some  kind,  thoup;b  in  thh  case  "capital*' may 
sometimes  be  the  only  cause  of  the  distlDction. 

To  attain  sueceSB  in  anything  there  are  two  essentials ;  6rst,  to 
have  a  fixed  object;  secondly,  to  have  abilities  equal  to  the  under- 
fcoking.  It  18  astonishing  bow  few  men  have  even  the  first ;  bow 
few  concentrate  their  attention  to  one  main  object !  liut  even  if 
they  do>  how  still  fewer  have  the  intellectuul  power  of  attaining  it. 
Probably  they  are  bad  judges  of  their  own  proper  line  of  action. 
It  docs  not  follow  that  'i'om  Slowtonguo  is  a  foot  because  be  never 
could  make  his  way  at  the  bar  with  all  the  chances  be  has  had. 
Probably  Tom  would  have  made  a  capital  parson,  with  his  sermons 
neatly  written  out,  and  to  be  decorously  read  to  an  attentive 
audience.  But  nature  has  not  gifted  Tom  with  the  subtle  power 
of  misstating  a  case  ^ilh  all  the  appearance  of  transparent  caudour 
and  truth,  or  of  sifting  the  chaff  (in  two  senses)  of  humbug  from 
the  really  valid  arguments  in  his  adversary's  speech.  If  you  look  to 
the  lives  of  any  great  men  you  will  be  struck  not  only  with  their 
deeds,  but  with  their  own  singular  fitness  for  the  pcculior  profession 
ID  which  they  shine.  It  is  true  that  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  be  should  have  made  a  better  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  than 
he  did  a  soldier;  but  we  humbly  couceive  that  he  was  vastly  mis- 
taken.  By  choice  or  chance  he  had  certainly  adopted  the  ver 
profession  for  which  his  peculiar  cast  of  miud  fitted  him.  And 
It  has  been  with  all  the  great  lights  of  the  world. 

Now  our  many-named  friend  Fitz-Osbornc  had  chosen  hi*  right 
line,  dress,  and  he  bad  thoroughly  succeeded  in  it.  Is  there  no 
evidence  of  talent  in  bis  success  ?  Lay  aside  prejudice,  my  good 
reader,  and  own  that  there  is.  He  couldn't  preach  as  good  a  sermon 
as  uouy  my  good  sir;  nor  could  you  tell  a  Schneider  bow  to  cut 
such  a  coat  as  his.  tie  couldn't  browbeat  a  witness  or  astonish  a 
jury,  like  yon,  Mr.  Horsehair;  neither  could  you  tell  how  to  have 
your  nether  garments  fashioned  so  faultlessly  over  the  instep  as 
Mr.  I''itz- Osborne's,  so  that  they  move  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
bis  patent  leathers,  even  when  he  sits  on  horseback  without  straps. 
Don't  tell  me  the  merit  is  bis  tailor's  and  not  his,  else  why  are  not 
the  other  well-dressed  men  about  town  equally  well  turned  out? 
You  might  as  well  say  that  the  merit  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge  belongs  to  the  iron-smelters  who  executed  the  work,  rather 
than  the  great  engineer  who  planned  it.  And  then^he  is  celebrated 
among  the  very  men  who  all  try  to  do  the  same  thing —  they  own 
his  talent  and  bow  to  it;  and  laudari  a  nVo  laudato  is  something 
in  any  department  of  taste. 

Edward  de  Montmorency  Plantagenet  Fitz-Osborne  was  riding 
in  KottCD  How,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  lifting  his  bat  grace- 
fully one  moment  to  a  Lady  Matilda  or  an  honourable  Miss  Je- 
mima, and  nodding  familiarly  the  next  moment  to  oue  of  his  own 
sex.  Presently  he  was  accosted  by  an  equestrian  who  cantered  up 
to  his  side. 

*'  j\h,  Kitz  !  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you?''  said  the  new-comer, 
who  wai)  a  stout,  jolly-looking  uiau,  the  very  antithesis,  in  dress  and 
tlvmcanour,  of  Fiu-Obburue  himaelf. 


"who's  your  fetend?" 

**  How  do  ?**  drawlpd  the  Handy,  who  was  not  very  partial  to  his 
frtewi,  though  gomeuhat  afraid  of  htm.  He  entertained  the  same 
kind  of  feeling  towards  him  as  a  lady  in  gay  summer's  costume  may 
be  supposed  to  feci  for  an  approaching  chimney-sweep  in  the  street, 
a  kind  of  awful  repugnauce. 

**  Kinc  day- -devilish  pretty  girl  that,**  went  on  the  new  arrival, 
as  be  stuck  close  to  Fitz's  eide,  and  ogled  all  the  ladies  to  whom 
the  latter  lifted  hi$  chapeau,  '"•  1  say,  I'itz,  I  want  you  to  come  and 
diue  with  me  on  Thvirsdav  ;  I  *ve  got  some  foreigners  coming;  you 
and  I  shall  be  the  only  Lnglishmen ;  but  the  Frenchmen  are  first- 
rate  fellows,  I  assure  you,  and  the  best-dressing  men  iu  Paris. 
They  have  beard  of  you,  and  (Nirticularly  want  to  meet  you.*' 

iMtx-Oflbomo  wa»  flattered  and  delighted,  and  promised  to  attend 
the  dinner  without  fail.  He  mentally  resolved  also  to  eclipse  "  the 
besl-dressing  men  in  Fani;,*^  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

"  How  ll»e  deuce  that  awkwanl  cub  Horsley  can  have  become 
intiiDAte  with  such  men,  I  can't  thiuk,"  he  reflected  to  himself. 
**  And  Krencbmen  are  so  keen  in  their  perceptions,  and  have  such 
a  Tivid  seude  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  what  can  be  more  ridiculous 
thsn  Uorsley's  coats  ?  Kxcept,  perhaps,  his  waistcoats  or  his 
trowsets — ba !  ha!"  and  Fitz-Osborue  laughed  a  lady-Uke  laugh, 
as  though  he  had  jterpetrated  a  joke. 

Friday  came,  and  the  dandy  commenced  his  toilette  for  the 
important  dinner.  We  feel  that  our  own  powers  are  too  feeble  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  ao  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
tbe  process  of  the  yuutig  gentleman's  ^'getting  himself  up."  Homer 
vas  food  of  describing  his  heroes  equipping  themselves  for  the 
6eki,  hut  the  passages  in  which  he  doe&  so,  always  struck  us  even 
St  school  as  the  dullest  (and  the  hardest  to  construe)  in  his  poem. 
Virgil  follows  hia  example ;  and  the  most  correct  (perhaps,  also,  the 
most  fascinating)  of  our  own  poets,  Pope,  gives  the  most  charming 
pictures  of  Behnda  at  her  toilet : — but  a  lady's  toilet  is  entirely 
aaotber  matter— something  far  more  ethereal  and  as  much  elevated 
above  the  vulgar  male  toilet,  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Pope,  are  above 
tke  humble  chronicler  of  the  deeds  of  Mr.  Edward  dc  Mont- 
Borency  Plantagenet  Fitz-Osbome. 

So  wo  must  even  beg  the  indulgent  reader  to  draw  upon  his  own 
ioBSgination  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitz-Osborne,  when,  after  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  careful  labour,  he  considered  himself  pi*rfectly 
e(|uin|>ed  for  the  all-impurtant  dinner  ;  and  as  he  took  the  last  look 
at  himself  iu  his  Puychc-glass  and  another  in  his  chcval  ditto, 
faocicd.  in  vulgar  phraseology,  that  be  ''just  had  dune  it" 

He  stepped  into  bis  brougham  and  drove  to  St.  James's  Place, 
wfaere  his  host  resided,  and  in  about  6ve  minutes  the  butler  had 
■asoanced  his  many  euphonious  names  to  the  already  assembled 
guests  who,  however,  were  only  two  in  number. 

"How  are  you,  Fitz?"  cried  the  host.  "Allow  mo  to  pre- 
WBt  you  to  Monsieur  Isidore  Gaillard.  and  to  Monsieur  Jules  Uer- 
ihollet,  very  good  friends  of  mine,  and  men  of  the  most  distiu- 
goiahed  taste." 

Fttx-Osbome  bowed  an  English  bow,  which  is  a  kind  o(  &\aa- 
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modic  twitch  of  the  neck,  the  rest  of  the  body  tieing  kept  rigi()lv 
immoveable.  The  Frenchmen  bowed  very  trench  bows,  wliicn 
consisted  of  making  their  bodies  into  obtuse  angles  from  the  hip, 
and  laying  their  right  hands  on  tlie  particular  spot  of  their  waist- 
coats beneath  which  their  hearts  (when  Frenchmen  have  such 
things)  are  supposed  to  beat  It  struck  Fitz-Osbome  that  the 
bows  were  a  little  bit  overdone  even  for  Frenchmen  ;  but  he  might 
have  been  mistaken,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  merely  the  effect  of  the 
great  respect  they  felt  for  a  man  so  confessedly  a  la  mode  as  him- 
self, and  to  »ee  whom  they  had  expressed  such  an  ardent  desire. 

"All  right.  Rivers;  serve  up,"  said  the  host  to  his  butler,  who 
lingered  iu  the  room. 

immediately  afterwards  they  went  to  the  dining-room,  and  sat 
down  a  parti  cttrr^. 

"  They  arc  devilisb  weU-dressed,"  thought  Fitz-Osbome  to  him- 
self, after  many  a  stealthy  glance  at  the  Frenchmen's  costume :  *•  I 
wonder  who  they  are — Gaillard — Uerthollet — I  do  not  recollect 
the  names  among  any  of  the  fellows  in  the  set  I  knew  at  Paris. 
'lliat  Gaillard,  by  the  way,  doesn't  take  his  soup  quite  in  the  way 
J  like  to  see  it  done:  but,  perhaps,  it's  a  new  free-and-easy- 
French  style — it's  bad  though — they  get  so  very  'tigerish*  in 
Paris  now," 

"  A  voire  santif  Monsieur"  cried  BerthoUet :  and  wonder-stricken 
was  Fitz-Oabome  to  see  him  bowing  and  drinking  to  him. 

"  Hang  it!"  he  thought,  "are  they  going  to  bring  hack  the 
vile  custom  wo  abolished  long  ago  of  takmg  wine  together  !  'Pon 
ray  soul  1  must  go  to  Paris  again  and  see  what  all  these  changes 
mean !" 

Uy  degrees  the  conversation  6owed  rapidly,  Fitz-Osbome  was 
deep  in  his  favourite  theme  of  dress  with  Gaillard,  who  astonished 
him  b^-  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  his  remarks — he  had  really  quite 
a  poetical  way  of  describing  every  new  and  graceful  peculiarity  of 
costume,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every  fabric,  and  tbo 
name,  too,  of  every  distinguished  "culler"'  in  every  tailor's  of 
importance  iu  London  and  Paris.  Fitz-Osbome  almost  began  to 
fear  that  Gaillard  would  eclipse  him  in  his  own  study !  He  hsd  an 
odd  way,  this  Gaillard,  of  saying  constantly  "in  our  profession,  you 
know,"  which  puzzled  Fitz,  who  didn't  know  to  what  profession  be 
belonged,  and  wouldn't  have  asked  for  the  world:  for  when  iloe^  on 
Englishman  ask  a  question  for  information  on  any  subject,  from 
the  political  slate  of  the  foreign  land  in  which  he  may  be  travelling, 
down  to  the  time  of  day,  though  he  may  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
either,  and  anxious  to  know  it? 

BerthoUet  was  talking  to  Horsley,  but  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  used  by  Gaillard  towards  himself;  in  fact,  he  was  puzzled 
by  the  respectful  manner,  almost  amounting  to  obsequiousness,  with 
which  they  both  addressed  the  host.  And  the  idea  of  "  a  cub,  like 
Horsley,"  inspiring  such  respect  in  two  such  ^*  well-dressing  Pari- 

'ns,"  astonished  him  not  a  little. 
Vhite  sitting  over  the  claret,  a  note  was  brought  in  to  Horsley, 
read  it  in  apparent  annoyance. 


'  WHO  '8  YOC«   PRTRND  ?** 


My  doar  FilSt  cc  you  excuse  me  ?  The  fact  is,  there  is  to  be 
a  diviiiion  id  the  House  to-night  on  Lord  John's  motion,  and  they 
want  even  man  they  can  get;  they  *ve  sent  up  in  haste  for  me, 
and  I  really  think  I  must  go,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  D«n*l  mention  it,"  said  Fitz :  hut  he  wondered  why  he  did  not 
apolo^i!«  more  to  the  Frenchmen  than  himself. 

'•  Hy-the-by,  I'itz,  I  have  Markham's  box  at  her  Majesty's 
to-night.      Will  you  take  our  friends,  and  I  Ml  join  you  there  ?** 

■  "  Delighted,"  said  Fitz :  and  the  host  departed. 
Fitt'a  brougham  was  sent  for,  and  he  and  the  Frenchmen  drove 
to  the  Opera.  Passing  up  the  grand  staircase,  they  met  one  of 
the  aitachis  to  the  embassy  coming  down.  Hta's  companions  lifted 
their  hats  most  politely,  and  the  attache  gave  a  nod.  But  Fitz 
did  not  see  the  rather  astonished  glance  directed  by  that  gentleman 
toirards  himself. 

Tb«y  entered  Markliam's  box,  and  as  the  curtain  was  down, 
they  did  nothing  for  a  few  minutes  but  stare  about  the  house. 
^fazly  were  the  opera-glasses  directe<l  towards  them,  and  much 
w«s  the  whispering  going  on  ajiparently  about  them.  Fitz  set  it 
down  all  to  curiosity  to  know  who  the  Frenchmen  were,  and  he 
w»»  quite  right  in  his  guess.  He  mentally  exclaimed,  "  Ves ! 
you  *d  be  puzzled  to  pick  out  (hrec  better  dressed  men  than  w^,  I 
fancy.**     And  he  was  not  very  far  wrong  in  that  supposition. 

Toe  curtain  rose,  and  the  opera  went  on  ;  Sontag  singing  as 
J  divinely  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  Lablache,  the  giant  of  song,  second- 
B^g  her  with  equal  success.  'Ihe  Frenchmen  were  in  raptures,  as 
HShPDchmen  only  can  be,  and  slightly  shocked  Fitz's  notions  of  good- 
^HHsding,  which  being  completely  of  the  English  caste,  consisted  in 
iMMff  onmOTed  at  anything  from  an  earthquake  to  a  pirouette. 

WBen  iwst  the  curtain  fell,  Fitz  determined  to  pay  a  few  visits 
about  the  house,  and  so,  with  apologies,  he  left  his  new  friends  for  a 
tine. 

"  Devilish  well-dressed  fellows  those  with  you,"  said  Colonel  Fil- 
agree to  him,  in  the  omnibus-hox,— "  Frenchmen,  I  suppose?" 

*•  Yes,"  responded  Filz.  **  very  distinguished  characters  indeed, — 
(cions  of  the  ancienne  noftksse^  as  you  may  guoi§s  by  their  air."  Now 
tbo  truth  ta,  that  poor  Fitz  knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  friends* 
pedigrees ;  hut  being  considerable  of  a  parvenu  himself,  he  had  a 
very  great  love  of  aristocratic  birth,  and  therefore  extemporized  a 
fMMiJogiual  tree  for  the  l-'rcnchmen  on  the  spot. 

••  Whit  names  ?  "  asked  Filagree. 

"  De  Oaillard  and  Dc  HcrthoUet,"  said  Fitz.  carelessly,  sticking 
in  the  "de's*^  himself. 

"  De  Gaillard — De  Berthollet — very  odd — don't  recollect  those 
•UDes  amoni*  the  nohleme,  though  I  know  I'aris  society  pretty 
veil,"  muttered  the  colonel,  who  was  a  terribly  inquisitive  old  bfttti, 
and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  a  man  in  Fitz's  position  at  this  moment. 
^Gaillard — BeTthoUct — it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  names  were  fami' 
liftr  to  me  too.  Let  me  see;"  and  he  went  on  muttering  again  in- 
miKbly  to  himself. 
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Fits  didn't  like  all  this;  so  he  left  the  box  and  went  to  Mrs. 
Bax  end  ale's. 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  Mr.  Filz-Osbomc,"  said  the  lady  eagerly,  "I  am 
delighted  tu  see  yuu,  and  su  will  Lavinia  be,"  turoiug  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "  for  she  is  positively  enchanted  with  the  aristocratic  appear- 
ance of  one  of  your  friends  there.     Who  is  lie  ?  what  is  he  ■"' 
"  Which  of  (hem  ?  "  asked  Fitz,  innocently. 
"  Now,  don't  ask  such  a  question,  Mr.  Fitz-Osbome  "  said  the 
lovely  l.avinirt,  a  young  lady  of  thirty-two,  and  a  florid  complexion 
and  hair.     "Can  you  pretend  not  to  know  which  mamma  means? 
Why,  that  tail  handtiiome  one,  with  the  dark  moustache,  of  course." 
••  His  name  ^9  De  Gaillard — one  of  the  oldest  families  in  France," 
responded  Filz,  with  perfect  cotitidence  this  time,  because  he  knew 
that  Mrs.  Baxeudalc  and  her  daughter  would  devoutly  believe  every 
word  he  (taid,  and  be  quite  unable  to  delect  any  little  departure  from 
strict  veracity. 

'*  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  LavinJa ;  "  there  is  somethinj;  so  unmis- 
takable in  high  birth,  and  especially  in  Frenchmen  of  high  birth — 
is  there  not?'"  Miss  Baxendalu's  father  wu.^  a  man  of  fortunei.  and. 
her  grandfather  had  been  a  grocer.  She  tlidn't  know  that  Fitz'a 
pedigree  was  on  a  par  with  her  own,  nor  did  he  know  anything  of 
hers  ;  so  that  each  believed  in  the  other. 

"Oh,  certainly— decidedly,"  said  Fits.  "By  the  way,  shall  I 
introduce  him— or  them,  rather;  fur  {  can't  bring  one  without  the 
other?" 

The  proposal  was  received  with  the  greatest  delight,  and 
FItz  hurried  away  for  his  friends.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
bowing  and  scraping  and  chatting  in  Mrs.  Haxendale's  box. 

It  was  with  difficuky  they  could  get  away  from  the  fascinations 
of  the  fair  Lavinia,  who  had  almost  as  much  enslaved  Monsieur 
Gaillard's  heart,  as  he  had  impressed  her  suaceptibihty. 

**  Quelle  ckevelure .' ""  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  they  had  returned 
to  their  own  places,  and  referring  to  Miss  I^avinia's  hair.  Fitx 
looked  to  see  if  ho  were  quizzing;  but  the  Frenchman  was  evi- 
dently in  earnest. 

Fitz-Oshorne  was  so  well-satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  first  in- 
troduction of  his  new  friends  to  ladies,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
them  elsewhere.  So  he  announced  to  them,  that  if  they  would 
accompany  him,  he  could  call  at  several  other  boxes.  They  were 
delighted,  but  greatly  astonished,  apparently,  at  the  extent  of  bis 
acquaintance.  "  And  the  condescension  and  the  affability  of  the 
English  ladies*,"  they  said,  "  was  beyond  all  belief." 

It  struck  Fiiz  that  Gaillard  had  a  deuced  odd  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  "Condescension  I^affability  I  "  Well,  he  sup- 
posed it  was  very  French;  but  he  didn't  Uke  it ;  and  he  wished  he 
really  did  know  something  more  of  them  and  their  pedigrees. 

However,  they  flitted  about  with  him  from  box  to  box,  and  were 
introduced  to  a  great  many  men,  and  one  or  two  ladies.  The  men 
didn't  appear  to  like  them  much  ;  and  Filz  heard  young  Flli&on  of 
(he  Guards  whisper  his  opinion  that  they  were  "  D~d  snobs !" 
Hr/iicJt  ratiier discoucerteii  him;  but  the  young  ladies  were  very  well 
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plitieJ  with  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  felt  uncomfortable  ; 
there  was  an  indefinable  fear  that  it  "  wasn't  alt  right"  eomewhere, 
and  it  would  have  given  him  great  satisfaction  if  Messrs.  Gaillard  and 
BerthoUct  had  bid  him  adieu;  or,  still  more,  if  they  had  volunteered 
thair  own  histories;  provided  such  histories  would  have  borne  out 
bis  own  account  of  them,  aod  proved  them  to  be  veritably  of  the 
ancifime  nMesse, 

As  they  were  sitting  in  thetr  own  box  again,  he  observed  that 
tbey  had  become  more  than  ever  objects  of  attention ;  and  he  greatly 
feared  that  they  were  by  nu  means  free  from  certain  looks  of  siir- 
prise  and  half-suppressed  swilos.  He  was  getting  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  proportionally  indignant. 

i^uddenly  he  thought  be  saw  Horaley  in  a  box  on  the  pit  tier — 
but  right  at  the  back  as  if  desirous  uf  keeping  out  of  sight  He 
k*velM  bis  glat^s  at  the  particular  box,  but  decidedly  there  was  no 
Hordley  then.     He  could  have  sworn  he  had  seen  him. 

**  Very  odd  !  why  does  n't  he  come  to  us  ?  What 's  old  Filagree 
laughing  at?  he's  certainly  looking  up  here.  There's  that  young 
puppy  Kllison,  too,  iu  the  'omnibus^  grinning.  And,  hang  it!  if 
that  Miss  Tatiiam  did  n't  regularly  turn  away  from  my  last  look, 
though  we  were  almost  Jiirting  in  her  box  u  few  minutes  ago. 
'I'bere  "a  her  brother,  too,  scowling  as  if  1  had  insulted  them.  'Pon 
my  6ouI  this  is  getting  very  mysterious,  and  by  no  means  pleasant." 
He  called  the  box-keeper  for  an  ice  to  cool  himself.  He  posi- 
tively fancied  he  saw  a  suppressed  grin  on  the  man's  face  as  he 
served  hJm.  He  uodded  to  a  friend  in  the  stalls — bis  friend  did 
not  see  him,  or  trou/r/  not;  it  really  appeared  to  him  very  like  the 
latter.     He  was  getting  savage. 

Mesara.  Gaillard  and  Berthollet  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to, 
and  unconscious  of,  ail  that  was  thus  vexing  their  new  friend.  The 
glaucea  towards  them  they  imputed  to  the  circuniBtanco  of  their 
beiDg  foreigners,  and  the  seusatiou  they  had  produced  by  their 
fitfCtDating  manners  in  the  various  ioges  they  had  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

Right  opposite  their  box  was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Rosedale. 
The  coimtess  had  come  in  late,  and  with  her  was  the  very  lovely 
aod  accomplished  I^dy  Kmily  Fairbridge,  her  daughter.  These  two 
Ivlies  also  were  now  decidedly  looking  towards  Fitz  much  more  often 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  ladies  of  such  faultless  breeding, 
ind  vain  as  the  dandy  was  he  could  not  impute  their  glances  to 
•dmiratiou  of  him&elf,  for  be  positively  saw  Lady  Emily  very  palpa- 
bly tittering.  There  were  two  or  three  men  also  iu  the  box,  and 
tkey  seemed  to  be  enjoying  some  momstrouslv  good  joke  as  if  at  his 
expeoBe.  This,  coupled  with  all  that  he  had  witnessed  iu  other 
parts  of  the  house,  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  meaning  without  delay,  and  if  any  insult  were 
iDtended,  to  punish  the  ttu-ti,  ut  least,  for  it.  So,  assuming  a  cool 
and  careless  air,  he  asked  his  French  friends  whether  they  would 
^ow  him  to  present  them  to  the  countess  and  her  daughter?  The 
Frenchnnen  were  overwhelmed  at  the  proposal,  asked  him  if  he  were 
Mrioui  in  the  offer,  a»d  whether  the  cuatoma  of  his  country  aUow«d 
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bim  to  take  such  a  liberty?  Fitz  was  rather  disgusted  at  the 
idea  of  anything  he  thought  proper  to  do  being  construed  as  a 
liberty  by  any  one ;  but  be  imputed  the  question  to  the  overstrained 
courtesy  of  uie  foreigners,  and  so  he  begged  them  to  accompany 
him  round  the  house  to  Lady  Rosedale's  box. 

The  obsequious  box-keeper  opened  her  ladyship^s  door  and 
announced  Mr.  Fitz-Osborne's  name.  He  entered,  the  ladies 
turned  their  beads,  and  seeing  the  two  Frenchmen  behind  bim, 
they  rose  from  their  seats  and  looked  indignant.  The  men  present 
scowled  at  bim,  but  laughed  too  as  if  they  could  not  help  it,  and  the 
Countess  said  sternly, 

"  Mr.  Fitz-Osbome,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  insult  ?** 

Fitz  stared  and  said,  "  Madam !  " 

Somebody  nudged  his  elbow,  and  said,  "  Fitz.*** 

He  turned,  and  saw  an  intimate  friend,  who  whispered,  "You 
had  better  go  out  a  moment,  and  ask  your  French  friends  who  thof 
are." 

The  tone  struck  Fitz,  and  he  followed  the  advice  with  precipita- 
tion, and  in  a  terrible  state  of  doubt. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  be,  "  pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  but — but — 
there  is  some  mistake." 

"  Ah  I  I  thought  the  countess  would  not  allow  it,**  muttered 
Gaillard ;  "  it  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  Paris,  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  the  liberti,  igalitl,fratemiU  republic." 

"Not  allow  it,  sir?  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  Fitz  hastily. 
'*  who  are  you  ?  tokat  are  you  ?** 

"  My  name,  as  Monsieur  is  aware,  is  Gaillard,  my  profession  is 
the  same  as  Monsieur's." 

"  As  mine,  sir  ?  I  have  no  profession — I  never  had  any,  sir.  I 
am  a  man  of  fortune." 

*'  How  ?^  exclaimed  Gaillard,  "then  Monsieur  is  not  an  tirtiste, 
a—" 

•'  What?"  cried  Fitz  in  a  rage. 

"  Monsieur  is  not,  then,  to  be  plain  (though  it  is  not  the  custom 
in  our  country  to  call  things  by  the  vulgar  name)  Monsieur  is  not 
like  ourselves,  a  tailor !  " 

**  Tailor !  "  shrieked  Fitz,  and  it's  a  wonder  he  did  n^t  go  irtto  fits 

(forgive  a  bad  pun,  kind  reader).     "  Go  to  ^  we  can't  finish 

Mr.  KitB-Osborne's  very  unrefined  peroration  and  objurgation. 

The  tailors  ttid  go — back  to  their  box. 

Fits  wont  home,  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  Horsley;  but,  after  an 
hour's  consideration  he  tore  it  up,  for  he  felt  that  be  dared  not  stay 
another  day  in  town  to  face  St.  James's,  which  would  be  ringing 
with  laughter  at  the  absurd  story  of  bis  ridiculous  hoax,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dozen  challenges  that  would  be  sent  to  him  by  the 
indignant  brothers  of  the  various  young  ladies  to  whom  be  had 
introduced  his  friends  of  the  ancienne  nobUsse, 

He  dashed  off  to  the  Continent — not  to  Paris.  His  last  draft  on 
his  banker  is  dated  *'  Cairo,"  and  nobody  knows  when  he  will  return 
to  England.     Not  yet ! 
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with  a  portrait. 

Ada  Byron  ! 

**  Tbe  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bittemea 
And  uurturad  in  conviilsinn.    Of  thy  sire 
ThcM  were  the  elements." 

The  iD-slarred  father,  whose  wail  of  remorseful  sorrow  was  thus 
uttorcd  in  burning  verse  that  found  an  echo,  then  and  since,  in 
many  a  heart,  was,  as  such  a  poet  should  be,  a  prophet)  when  be 
added, 

"  But  thy  fire 
j  Shall  b«  more  tempereu — and  thy  hop«  far  higher-" 

Ada  resembled  him  only  in  genius,  and  in  that  generosity  and 
nobleness  of  feeliug,  which  shone  out  from  the  midst  of '* all  the 
tnadnesa"  of  her  father's  mind,  and  all  bis  "fault?,"  which  the 
world  was  never  slow  to  acknowledge.  She  inherited  whatever  was 
grand  and  good  in  his  character;  and  even  envy  itself  cannot  but 
coofess  that,  like  the  "archangel  ruined,"  he  could  never  divest 
himself  of  the  divine  part  of  his  nature,  which  glowed  in  his  un- 
dying numbers,  when  the  subject  he  chose  was  worthy  of  them. 
Her  heart,  like  bia,  was  full  of  sympathy  for  others,  of  impatience 
of  injustice,  above  all  little  views,  and  open  to  all  liberal  impulses. 
^e  had  wit,  readiness,  and  repartee;  and  her  genius,  although  it 
had  a  touch  of  her  father's,  was,  in  the  direction  it  took,  more  prone 
towards  those  remarkable  acquirements  which  distingui&h  the  mind 
of  her  mother.  The  power  of  melody  which  dwell  within  her 
found  for  itself  a  voice  in  music,  rather  than  in  verse,  and,  like  her 
father,  nhatever  she  did  was  grand  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  Uer 
matbematical  attainments  were  of  tbe  highest  order, — an  accom- 
plishment which  the  wilful  poet,  in  his  angry  moods,  condemns  in  a 
woman,  but  which  he  would  hardly  have  wished  to  see  repressed, 
had  he  lived  to  be  justly  proud  of  the 

'*  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  snd  heart," 

of  whom  he  made  an  ideal  in  his  desolate  heart,  cherishing  the  por- 
traits sent  to  him  from  time  to  time,  the  little  lock  of  soft  glossy 
hair,  and  whatever  tokens  his  unhappy  fate  could  yet  allow  him. 

"  All  thii  wms  in  his  nature  ;" 

but,  alas !  there  wanted  some  tender,  judicious  friend  to  step 
between  him  and  his  auger  fed  by  solitude  and  by  self-accusation, 
a*  well  as  by  ini»^ned  wrongs.  If  he  had  lived  till  .\d;i  had  been 
old  enuu^'h  to  understand  the  exact  position  of  her  unfortunate 
parents,  she  wuuld,  doubtless,  have  been  the  angel  of  peace  that 
might  have  preserved  them  from  those  "years  all  winter"  w\i\c\i 
both  bad  to  endure. 
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No  one  who  was  acquaiDted  with  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of 
the  great  poet,  whose  sorrows  and  whose  fautt^  a  world  deplores, 
but  must  feel  ccrtaiD  that  this  is  uo  haaeless  vision  ;  for  there  ex- 
isted in  the  heart  of  Ada  so  deep  a  fountain  of  goodness,  that  such 
a  mission,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  not  have  been  unfulfilled 
by  her.  It  would  be  out  of  place  at  such  a  moment  to  express 
further  conviction  of  the  manner  in  which  such  miuiatry  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  her  who  was  the  victim  of 


"  The  fund  rnge 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom." 
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It  18  loo  late!— the  gmve  has  closed  over  the  erring  father  and 
the  warm-hearted  daughter  ;  and  the  cloud  destined  to  overshadow 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  injured,  amiable,  and  patiently  suffering 
of  her  sex,  cannot  now  disperse — the  gloom  cannot  be  chased  away; 
for  though  the  storm  has  spent  its  fury,  the  sky  so  long  disturbed 
can  offer  but  transient  gleams  of  consolation. 

For  long  weary  moothd  the  mother  of  Ada  has  kept  incessant 
watch  by  the  side  of  that  couch  on  which  her  chilil  lay  in  acute 
suffering — self-denying,  devoting  her  whole  attention,  bent  on  the 
possibility  of  youth  and  natural  strength  prevailing,  hoping  to  the 
last,  and  never  quitting  her  melancholy  post.  It  was  otherwise 
decreed,  and  the 

"  Sole  reward  of  so  much  love" 

must  be  in  the  happy  reflectioa  of  a  sacred  duty  so  resolutely  and 
tenderly  fulfilled. 

Ada,  in  early  life,  had  some  of  her  father^s  tastes;  she  loved  the 
sea,  and  delighted  in  the  wild  agitation  of  the  waters ;  and  she  was 
also  a  fearless  and  persevering  equestrian,— his  long  and  rapid  rides 
by  the  desolate  margin  of  the  Adriatic,  were  more  than  equalled  by 
her  untiring  courses:  and  she  felt  the  same  exhilaration  of  spirit  as 
he  did  when  he  Laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of  ocean,  or  gave  the 
rein  to  his  steed  on  the  sandy  Lido;  but,  alas!  he  fled  from  bis 
own  thoughts,  while  Ada  bounded  along  full  of  joy  and  gaie^  of 
heart,  enjoying  the  pastime  for  its  own  sake. 

There  was  something  in  her  countenance,  although  she  more 
resembled  her  mother,  which  recalled  her  father's  expression  at 
times.  The  brilliancy  of  eye  and  Hashing  glance,  which  gave 
animation  to  her  words,  were  his  ;  and  a  momentary  similarity 
might  be  occasionally  delected  in  the  play  of  her  features.  Her 
gentle,  refined  manners  were  her  mother's,  as  well  as  much  in  her 
personal  appearance. 

She  could  not  be  seen  without  exciting  interest,  and  her  conver- 
sations are  treasured  in  the  minds  of  many  who  casually  met  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  nearly  the  last  time  she  appeared  at  an  evening 
party,  that  the  writer  of  this  brief  recollection  saw  her,  at  a  noble- 
man's house  in  the  countr)',  where  her  appearance  was  somewhat  un  ■ 
'ooked-for.  She  had  come  from  her  own  country-house  by  railroad 
to  pay  her  mother  a  morning  visit,  when  the  host  alluded  to  laid 
an  embargo  on  her  departure,  and  insisted  that  she  should  make 
Doe  of  bis  ^'uesls  for  the  evening.    There  immediately  arose  u  comic 
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as  to  her  coetumet  as  she  was  in  her  travoMing  attire;  all 
(Ajjections  were,  however,  over-rulod,  and  by  dint  of  a  few  bows  of 
bright  riband,  and  a  black  lace  veil,  her  appearance  was  made  as 
ftuitable  as  the  case  admitted. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  sulend idly-dressed  ladies   that  crowded 

Lord  *8  rooms,  Ada's  black  rube  was  the  more  striking ;  and 

the  writer  was  immediately  led  to  observe  her  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  remarkable  personages  there.  She  sat  near  a  heavy 
curtain  of  rich  drapery  ;  above  her  hung  a  classically* shaped  lamp, 
wbo«e  eoft  light  Tell  full  upon  her  face:  she  was  smiling  and  talking 
vith  ftoimatiou ;  and  the  first  impression  was  that  she  was  hand- 
•otne  and  brilliant'looking. 

At  the  moment  when  she  was  thus  observed  she  was  conversing 
with  Morier,  the  lamented  author  of  "Hadji  i3aba/' and  said,  apro/xi» 
of  aome  ren»rk  that  had  gone  before,  lauj.'hing  gaily,  as  she  spokci 
in  a  tone  that  might  well  have  been  her  father's, 

**  Oh,  life,  after  youth  is  past,  is  like  soda-water  when  the  effer- 
Tcscence  has  escapctl." 

"  Yes,"  observed  one  of  the  group  near  her,  taking  up  the  idea, 
**^uot  like  rhnmpagnp,  for  what  is  left  of  that  has  still  some  spirit." 

A  Laugh  fallowed  this  sally,  and  Ada  went  on  to  apeak  of  youth 
and  its  enjoyments. 

"  lu  youth/'  she  continued,  '*  one  has  such  enthusiasm  for  things 
which  appear  so  worthless  and  vapid  in  later  life,  and  every  trifling 
event  u  then  an  epoch  with  us.  We  look  back  with  wonder  oa  our 
fcrroer  feelings !  *' 

It  struck  me  that  this  sentence  was  like  reading  a  paragraph  of 
one  of  her  father's  familiar  letters.  All  she  said  was  simple  and 
natural,  but  there  «as  thought  in  every  word.  She  had  requested 
that  the  author  of  a  recent  novel  should  be  presented  to  her,  and 
the  encouraging  manner  in  which  she  expressed  her  pleasure  in  his 
book  evidently  went  home  to  Ins  feelings;  and  he  must  have  been 
infinitely  grati6ed  to  hear  her,  with  ready  memory,  run  through  the 
accneSi  and  recal  the  situtitions,  dwelling  on  certain  characters,  and 
pointing  out  the  parts  which  she  thought  most  amusing. 

'Hie  unaffected  gooihiature  which  hail  induced  her  to  appear  at 
this  very  party  "without  a  bridal  garment,"  was  afterwards  com- 
cnenled  on  in  another  sense;  and  her  somewhat  bizarre  costume 
aitributed  to  a  desire  to  attract  attention  ! — so  popular  is  misrepre- 
KQlatiou,  and  so  tardy  are  people  to  give  credit  in  the  right  place. 
Total  strangers  alone,  however,  could  attribute  to  the  amiable  and 
ningle-hearted  daughter  of  Byrun  any  motives  but  those  which  arose 
horn  a  desire  to  satisfy  others,  and  aflbrd  gratification  to  all  around 
her. 

She  lived  much  in  retirement,  occupied  by  her  favourite  studies ; 
and  her  friends  and  acquaintances  were  all  chosen  from  the  most 
vcomplished  and  the  most  liberal-minded.  To  all  of  these  she 
vras  dear  and  valuable;  and  a  melancholy  void  is  now  left  fur  them 
in  the  society  which  her  friendship  and  cheerfulness  vivified  aud 
adorned. 
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Theue  is  DO  year,  or  comniencemeut  of  one,  the  aspect  of  whioli 
might  more  startle  one  of  iheiic  labulQUa  sleepers  for  centuries, 
shoiiUi  he  claim  to  awaken,  than  this  present  opening  of  i8SS. 
Had  he  slept  even  but  for  one  year  he  ^)'OuUl  find  in  public  opinion 
and  the  state  uf  the  world's  affairs  sufficient  chunge  since  the 
close  of  18'3l  to  amaze  him.  Let  him  but  merely  contemplate 
the  vital  question  of  a  corn-duty  buried,  with  the  consent  of  the 
party  which  so  bestrode  it  whilst  living,  and  this  alone  mi^ht 
make  the  sleeper  of  a  brief  year  rub  his  eyes  out  with  astonish- 
ment. If  he  was  a  man  who,  tike  ourselves,  sought  intellectual 
entertainment  and  occupation,  independent  of  politics,  he  would 
be  highly  pleased  at  a  consummation  which  had  at  last  removed 
that  niglit-mare  of  political  economy  which  has  wei^'hed  upon 
all  disquisition  and  discussion  during  the  last  seven  years  and  more, 
and  which  hjis  overlain  so  many  lighter  topics  and  pursuits, 
stifling  all,  even  the  broad  grin  of  "Punch"  and  the  vivacity  of  such 
noisy  jokers  as  Albert  Smith.  Our  very  novelists'  taste  is  for  illus- 
triitin|L^  political  theaes.  Charles  Dickens  had  his  eye  upon  the 
poor*luw  and  got  his  head  into  Chancery*  and  Mr.  'i'itoiarsh 
dipped  tlie  light  goose-quill  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  into  the  sable 
ink-horn  of  a  Jacobite  plot. 

We  fear  much,  however,  that  the  settlement  of  one  grand  dis- 
puted question  of  political  economy  will  not  prevent  others  from 
weighing  upon  ug,  and  overshaduwiog  that  reckless  confidence 
in  our  lot  and  juvenile  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  and  holidays 
as  it  allowed,  with  a  buoyancy  that  entitled  our  forefather?  to  style 
their  country  Merry  England.  Methinks  there  is  undeniably 
greater  gravity  amongst  us  than  there  used  to  be,  the  gravity  not  of 
Puritanism,  but  of  care.  The  great  cause  of  this  is  the  great  fact 
of  the  times,  viz.,  that  every  enterprizc  and  every  course  in  life  have 
become  far  more  diflficult  of  attainment  than  they  used  to  be.  For- 
tunes are  not  so  easily  made;  money  is  not  so  easily  turned  ;  intel- 
lect is  not  80  easily  rendered  conducive  to  profit ;  eminence  and  com- 
petence are  not  so  easily  secured  in  any  profession.  The  several 
classes  of  society  have  been  made  to  discover  this  one  after  another. 
And  trouble,  despair,  and  clamour  aro^te  from  each  at  the  moment 
of  enlightenment.  It  was  the  manufacturers  one  day,  the  squires 
the  next.  It  at  first  involved  all  kinds  of  classes  and  professions, 
and  even  political  economy  was  interpreted  in  their  favour.  But 
at  last  the  big  and  ruthless  public  fell  to  calculations  touching  their 
o»n  large  interests,  insisting  upon  them,  and  then  good-bye  to  class- 
advantages. 

'lliis,  we  truly  think,  is  the  great  fact,  event,  and  turning  point 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  our  contidcration,  not  merely  from  its  poUtical 
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Dgs  BB  from  ihose  of  tta  effects,  whicli  wo  scnsibt)'  feci  on 
the  fate,  nature,  and  oultivatiou  of  letters,  as  woU  as  upon  the 
tone  «iid  character  of  society  in  general.  Let  us  review  eacb 
portion  in  life  and  consider  the  inunense  changes  wrought  in  them 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years.  The  produce  of  land  has  lost 
in  England  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  exchangeable  value. 
The  produce  of  most  manufaxrtures  in  Kngland  has  done  the  same. 
So  that  as  far  as  the  interchange  goes  between  food  and  the  other 
commodities  of  Hfe,  the  level  is  now  pretty  near  where  it  was  half  a 
century  ago,  though  the  level  of  both  he  so  much  loner.  But 
with  prices  have  gone  down  pro6t8»  and  leave  but  little  of  a  stand- 
ing surplus  to  each  individual,  however  great  that  surplus  may  have 
become  in  the  mass. 

iu  forming  an  estimate,  however,  or  writing  a  history  of  the 
Ticiuitudefi  of  wealth,  one  of  the  most  interesting  chat  could  be 
■  rittcD,  the  present  calculator  or  the  future  historian  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  landed  interest  and  the  gentry  have  never  received 
hurt  or  injury,  without  giving  utterance  tu  a  loud  cry  of  impatience 
and  despair.  Wc  have  but  to  look  over  the  records  of  all  that 
baa  beeo  said  and  written  iu  Kngland  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
jrean,  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  has  befallen  the  agricul- 
turist. The  capitaliatti  have  suffered  mure,  far  more,  but  they  have 
said  less,  nay,  have  baid  almost  nothing.  The  owner  and  the 
dealer  in  money  is  in  fact  a  diplomatist  in  his  culling.  He  is 
a  very  Machiavel  at  dissimulation,  except  that  he  hides  bis  thoughts 
axul  veiU  reahty,  to  avoid  ruin  rather  than  to  work  it.  Kvcn  after 
aloBS  he  has  the  proud  carriage  of  a  gametiter  about  him,  to  let  hie 
bead  aink  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  brcatli  of  life  itself  be  extin- 
guished without  giving  utterance  to  a  cry.  You  may  see  every  day 
ou  Change,  an  example  of  the  Spartan  buy,  who  concealed  the  fox 
that  was  teariug  out  his  vitals.  Your  man  of  land  cries  out,  if  a 
weasel  but  nibble  at  hi^  extremities. 

The  must  startling  and  surprising  fact  of  the  day,  nay,  of  the 
oentur}',  i)>,  that  the  Knglish  merchant,  the  old  lCngli«>h  merchant, 
as  the  character  uouc  can  uudersta.nd,  has  disappeared  from  our 
commercial  soil.  ^^  hat  are  your  great  mercantile  houses  now,  in 
i^ndun  or  in  Liverpool  i:'  Commission  houses,  no  more.  The 
mcrdiaut  princes  are  disappearing,  not  that  they  are  ruined  or 
that  wealth  aud  trade  will  not  be  found  in  uuison  hereafter  as  here- 
tofore ;  but  the  mode  uf  employing  that  wealth  is  uudergoing  a 
molution.  When  interchange  between  ditferent  parts  of  the  globe 
rvquirod  the  space  of  a  year  or  hall  a  year,  when  intelligence  was 
rqually  tardy,  when  trade  depended  on  the  capital,  the  skill,  the 
poailiou,  the  conduct  ol  the  trader,  the  great  interchange  and  profit 
by  it  was  contined  to  few.  Uut  now  London  is  within  a  mouth  of 
Bombay,  wiihin  ten  days  of  Boston.  A  price  current  Hies  upon  the 
whecU  of  sleani,  nay,  upon  what  we  can  no  longer  call  the  wings, 
but  on  the  hghtning  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Ships  have  been 
rendered  cheap,  not  worth  the  keeping  of  the  great  traders.  He 
can  freight  tliem  at  a  fur  less  rate.     The  business  and  chaTiu:U>T, 
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no  longer,  at  least  as  tliey  wore  wont  to  do.  l^hey  exist  no  doubt 
and  arc  multiplied^  but  they  belong  to  &  democrary  of  traders, 
'i'lic  ideality  and  the  aristocracy  of  cominerc*^,  such  as  poets  have 
depicted — l^iese  are  gone  or  metaroorpbosed  into  a  far  different 
class  of  beings. 

This  is  merely  a  digressiuu,  a  finger  stretched  out  to  show  the 
immense  social  chanf^cs  at  work  in  these,  the  mid-years  of  our  cen- 
tury, on  those  rlasses  and  influences  of  society,  which  are  considered 
by  some  as  destined  to  dominate  over,  and  swallow  up  all  others. 
Land,  with  the  position  of  all  those  who  live  on  it,  has  under- 
gone great  chances  and  will  undergo  still  more.  Money,  with  the 
fortune  of  the  classes  who  possess  it  and  employ  it,  has  also  had 
its  revolution.  Whilst,  what  the  naturalists  would  call  the  parasitic 
claeses,  that  is,  those  who  live  on  the  possessors  of  land  and  capital, 
of  course  partake  in  the  changes  of  tliosc  on  whom  they  depend. 

Let  any  one  contemplate,  for  example,  the  change  that  has 
befallen  the  proud  profession  of  the  law,  and  com]}are  for  a  moment 
what  that  profession  was  twenty-five  years  ago  and  what  it  is  now. 
The  law  was  a  fourth  estate;  the  first  and  brightest  in  the  public  eyci 
as  respected  as  Parliament  itself,  and  far  more  interegtinp;.  The 
gains  of  its  members  were  cnormouE,  the  prizes  that  might  fall,  even 
to  secondary  men,  the  greatest  a  monarch  can  bestow.  All  these 
fine  prizes  were  the  result  of  a  system,  the  natural  fruit  of  a  tree, 
llie  fruit  and  the  branches  still  remain,  but  the  trunk  is  withered 
and  the  roots  torn  up.  The  great  salaries  of  the  judges  were  given 
f  them  because  less  could  not  induce  or  recompense  them  to  give  up 
I  the  emoluments  of  the  law.  But  these  emoluments  arc  gone,  and 
'  parliamentary  economists  will  soon  find  out,  that  with  them  have 
vanished  the  pretexts  for  an  expensive  judicature.  The  law,  as 
a  great  profession  in  Kngland,  has,  in*  fact,  been  cut  by  the  heel, 
aud  cauuut  fail  to  be  lowered  by  the  head.  This  alone  is  a  stu- 
pendous revolution  to  record  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Having  tliuB  signalized  the  ruin  of  one  of  our  great  English  pro- 
fessions, let  115  c^st  a  glance  at  its  sister  professions,  and  offer  some 
opinions  as  to  their  condition  and  fate.  Contemplating,  first,  the 
profession  of  medicine,  surely  tV  cannot  suffer,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  has  ever  been  deprived  in  England  of  its  just 
rights  aud  legitimate  equality.  Whilst  other  professions  ted  to 
the  first  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  state,  a  physician  could  be 
nothing  but  a  physician.  Tq  become  a  baronet  was  considered  a 
most  extravagant  honour  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  successful 
practitioner;  when  George  the  Fourth,  we  know,  in  the  case  of 
Asiley  Cooper,  declared  that  a  coronet  would  be  tarnished  by  being 
made  to  rest  on  the  brows  of  a  mau  of  medical  science.  As  coo- 
uected  with  science,  the  study  of  medicine,  in  all  other  countries, 
leads  to  even  higher  fortunes,  than  law  or  even  church.  In  Eng- 
land a  medical  man  is  almost  precluded  from  any  other  ainbition 
than  that  of  putting  together  a  fortune  with  as  much  rapidity  aud 
ra|)acity  ob  possible.  But  even  in  this  moat  legitimate  and  humble 
-Aiizv  the  economy  of  the  present  age  is  likely  to  interfere.     We 
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11  have  free  trarfc  in  medicine,  probably^  as  in  everything  else, 
jlic  will  exclaim  ag-iinsi  the  exorbiunee  of  fees  and  con- 
eulutions  and  physicians  will  have  to  send  in  their  bills  to  be 
Uxeil,  like  ilio^e  of  the  atturneys. 

Id  conftideriug  the  condition  and  fate  of  ihoije  large  influential 
portioDs  of  society,  6lled  by  the  learned  professione,  we  should  not 
forget  that  profehsion  which  is  the  most  common  of  all,  the  pro- 
of politics,  which  is  changed,  no  doubt,  but  far  \e6S  changed, 
Any  one  who  had  looked   forward  from  1831  could  have  sup- 
posed.    Why  this  has  been  the  case,  would  take  some  time  to  ex- 
plain.     13ut  a  few  remarks  may  lead  the  inquirer  to  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.     Knglish  politics  in  \S60  are  precisely  what  Kng- 
lish  politics  ucre  tn  1H30,  a  bad  profeBsion,  and  an   unprofitable 
speculation  for  any  one  who  has  not  the  advantage  of  aristocratic 
couoexioos.     It  is  as  ea^y  now,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  difficult  then, 
for  a  person   unconnected  with  cither  great  families  or  great  for- 
tunes  to  gel  into  Parliament.     A  man  can  win  the  free  voters  of 
Westminster,  or  of  Leeds,  without  either  being  a  lord,  or  without 
ever  having  known  one.     liut  if  the  ascent  from  private  life  to  Par- 
liamcnt  has  been  smoothed,  the  ascent  from  Parliament  to  office  is 
Mcepcr  and  more  difBcult  of  being  surmounted  than  ever.     This, 
in  ^t,  cannot  be  done  by  any,  even  the  most  superhuman  efforts 
of  indiridual  energy.      Association    is   indispensable   to    political 
BUGcess.     And  those  politicians  who  start  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  spend  the  better  part  of  their  lives  before  they  learn  first  the 
Decet»»ity,  and  then  the  common  rules  aud  requirements  of  political 
association.     Lvcn  when  they  do  learn  them,  their  coustitueiits  have 
not  learned  them,  aud  do  nut  like  that  system  of  compromise  and 
management,  the  sacrifice  of  one  principle  or  question  in  order  tu 
funkier  another,   which   forms   one   of  the  necessities  of  political 
MSOoAtion.     A  popular  constituency  likes  its  member  to  be  in- 
dependent, that  is  to  say,  powerless  and  worthless.     You  cannot 
mclode  the  members  of  popular  constituencies  into  any  cabinet. 
And  there,  tlien,  all  men  wander  about,  ambitious  for  office,  yet 
iiicap«ble  of  it,  discontented  with  men  and  things,  mere  misan- 
tfan^ies,   condemned  to   nullity,   to   grumbling,  and   to  isolation. 
Tht  sight  of  able  men  so  completely  foiled  and  disappointed,  alarms 
others  from  followiug  in  their  path,  and  thus  the  great  positions  and 
prises  io  politics,  are  lef>  to  those  disciples  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  higher  classes,  who  have  got  the  habits  and  traditions  of  poli- 
tical management  aud  a^ssociation. 

The  distaste,  that  for  twenty  years,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Keform  Bill,  has  completely  held  every  popular  man  from  office, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  surmounted.  Perhaps  the  very  moment  in 
which  we  are  writing,  is  that  destined  to  mark  and  inaugurate  as 
great  a  change.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  think  that  the  politicians 
will  escape  the  movement,  that  is  shoving  on  and  letting  down  alt 
professions  and  callings,  that  has  uot  shrunk  from  diminishing 
both  the  revenues  and  the  iuflueuces  of  the  powerrul  euuntry 
gentlemen,  aud  that,  as  we  have  shown,  has  equally  humbled  ibQ 
prince  and  divided  the  substance  of  the  merchant.      ^^'c  m\gViV 
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speak  of  the  fundholder,  and  depict  in  very  moving  and  very  1uga> 
brious  terms,  what  great  .s|i(intaneous  productions  of  gold  in  two 
hemispberebf  at  tbc  same  time,  are  likely  to  produce.  IJut  wc  have 
gone  deep  enough  into  pulitica  and  poUlical  philosophy,  without 
getting  into  the  quagmire  of  monetary  disquisition. 

In  all  estimation  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  Bociety, 
it  is  not  BO  much  the  riches  and  comfort  of  the  due  portion  of  any 
society,  which  constitutes  content,  as  the  possibility  and  Hkelihoorl 
of  men  bettering  their  condition.  If  the  whole  population  of  £ng. 
land,  or  of  any  country,  was  at  once  gifted  with  competence,  and 
then  bidden  to  be  stationary,  that  would  not  constitute  a  happy  or 
contented  society.  Much  more  happiness  and  content  would  arise 
from  much  less  competence,  provideil  there  was  a  manifetst  move* 
ment  upwards,  and  each  allowed  facilities  to  ascend,  according  to  the 
efTorts  of  his  industry  or  his  talent.  Nature  abhors  a  void.  Society 
abhors  stagnation.  Industry,  without  hope  and  life,  without  mo* 
lion,  is  alike  insupportable.  This  is  the  cause  of  French  dis- 
content. This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  revolutions  of  that  country. 
Property  is  greatly  divided.  There  is  no  rich,  but  there  are  few 
pour.  Almost  all  have  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  none  have 
chance  of  rising.  There  is  no  opening,  no  scope,  no  career.  Life 
for  the  modern  Frenchman  has  no  future  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  He  has  no  hold  of  religion,  and  no  hope  from  iudustry. 
He  flies,  therefore,  to  anything  which  promises  a  change,  to  com- 
LiDuniam  or  to  reckless  insurrection, 

Kuglund  would  be  in  a  worse  state  but  for  its  colonies,  past  and 
Ipreseut.  Tins  it  is  which  offers  such  riches-  for  people  who  were 
■  nterally  poor  at  home.  We  hear  persons  complaining,  tliat  the 
colonies  take  from  us  not  our  poor,  hut  our  enter]>rising  men  and 
minds,  with  a  little  capital,  who  did  nothing  whatever  with  their 
enterprise  and  their  little  capital  at  home,  and  who  had  little  enter- 
prise and  iictirity  toturn  their  attention  to  land,  whilst  jwnt  up  within 
tlu'ir  narrow  shores,  as  the  Frenchman  in  his  department.  A  clever 
man  wrote  the  other  day  a  clever  book,  called  "Money  and  Morals," 
to  prove  that  money  accumulates  faster  than  people  c^n  possibly 
have  a  mode  of  turning  it.  He  was  right.  But  he  was  wrong  in 
devising  means  for  getting  rid  of  it.  It  is  well  able  to  get  rid  of 
itself  in  a  country  with  a  colonial  empire  like  ours.  For  the  United 
States  are  part  of  our  empire.  It  is  the  colonial  vent  that  gives 
escape  to  all  the  unused  steam  of  our  great  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial workshop,  and  which  gives  security,  activity,  and  health. 

Dut,  whilst  admitting  that  our  colonial  empire  abroad  and  priu- 
ciplea  of  free  trade  at  home,  have  made  great  openings  for  the  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  to  rite  out  of  their  class,  and  by  their 
disappearance  to  foreign  climes,  left  openings  for  active  industry 
at  home,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  stagnant ;  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired,  much  that  might  be  done.  Whilst  the 
classes  of  ^^killcd  Ubour  and  small  capital  are  lured  and  whisked 
off  to  the  other  ends  of  the  world  in  search  of  fortune,  the  great 
mafis  of  the  unskilled,  mere  agricultural  labourer  is  left,  with  Uttle  of 
that  hope,  excitement,  and  activity,  which  gets  in  motion  the  classes 
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^p  film.  The  railroads,  indeed,  when  ihey  were  cnttinjf,  offered 
|ireroiums  for  physical  streiij^th,  and  the  powerful  uavvie 
was  enabled  to  earn  in  proportion  to  his  sinews,  and  to  his  uil- 
liDgness  to  exert  them.  Out  even  this  has  passed  away,  and  whilst 
it  Ijutad,  it  was  but  a  premium  on  the  brute  part  of  humanity, 
wbich  led  the  said  part  of  ICnulind  into  excesses  and  animal  com- 
forts, without  any  corresponding  elevation  of  the  rlass,  of  its  morals 
or  its  mind.  With  that  great  exception,  the  English  clodhopper, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Irish,  remains  pretty  much  what  he  was,  un- 
enlightened by  education,  unhumanized  by  contact  with  hia  supe- 
riont,  without  the  means,  or  even  the  necessity,  of  being  provident 
if  he  would.  A  minimum  of  wages  whilst  he  can  work,  and  the 
poor-houfe  when  his  vigour  fait:;,  takes  all  that  is  ennobling  out  of 
nilDi  and  gives  him  the  homely  and  every  day  expression  *'  no 
cfcaoce'*  in  hfe. 

There  is  another  consideration,  too,  connected  with  this  fact  of 
the  present  stale  of  England  and  of  the  Knghsh  race  throughout 
tbe  globe,  affording  great  advantages  and  facilities  for  men  of  in- 
dti^ry  and  small  means  to  rise  from  out  of  their  class;  it  is,  that 
lh€  great  facilities  thus  aff'nrded  are  con6ned  almost  exclusively  to 
th«  money-making  faculty,  and  to  the  bettering  of  material  condi- 
tion. 'I'he  same  openings  and  facilities  are  not  given  to  mind  ia 
England.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  in  other  countries  is 
iavoured  by  far  more  incentives  than  in  England,  by  greater  kind- 
ness and  consideration  on  the  part  of  government,  and  a  higher  po- 
sition allowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  institutions  of  the  countr)-. 
In  England  an  effort  in  an  inventive  mind  may,  and  often  dues, 
make  a  man's  fortune,  provided  this  mental  ingenuity  aud  invention 
be  applied  to  matter;  to  mechanism,  for  example,  in  manufactures. 
There  its  worth  is  palpable,  and  it  is  remunerated.  But  mental 
idbrt  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  mind  itself,  and  of  the 
aoral  being,  is  not  prized,  or  rewarded,  or  excited  amongst  us. 
WhiUt  the  available  power  of  that  talent,  which  a  population  like 
that  of  England  must  necessarily  produce,  is  benumbed  and  neu- 
tnlized  by  univeriiity  routine,  rigidity  of  rule,  and  test,  and  by  a 
proscription  of  every  effort,  that  is  not  made  in  certain  schools  and 
for  certain  causes-  In  a  word,  Englatid  offers  every  premium, 
fan  lily,  and  opening  for  industrial  and  material  improvement,  acti- 
vity, and  ambition.  Whilst  for  tbe  mental,  it  has  but  a  store  of 
extinguishers  and  dampers,  from  downright  persecution  down  to 
absolute  contempt. 

True  as  this  assertion  certainly  is,  it  appears  very  strange  that 
there  shouhl  be  cause  or  foundation  for  it,  for  certainly  we  do  not 
labour  to  give  our  youth  a  material  e<lucation.  We  are  of  all  others 
the  people  that  are  miserably  in  want  of  any  and  every  facility  for 
material  and  scientitic  education.  We  learn  religion,  spirituality, 
the  humanities,  as  the  classics  are  called,  with  the  taste  that  is  bound 
up  with  them.  Our  youth  get  I^ucke  to  read,  but  never  Franklin. 
But  the  elementary  education,  that  is,  whatever  schoolmasters  teach 
English  youths,  is  humbug  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  words,  it  is 
fuc^,  it  is  trifling,  it  is  (Uictwiiciem*     All  we  learn  we  \eaTn  irom 
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the  little  world  we  get  into,  and  not  from  seliooU  unless  indeed  we 
become  etudious  and  reflective,  and  then  we  leani  ourselves  more 
in  a  week  than  lessons  ever  instilled  or  awakened  in  us  tlirouiih  a 
tedious  year,  llitt  philosophy,  his  morality,  nay,  his  religion,  a  man 
learns  from  his  ftllows,  not  from  his  professor.  And  as  the  great 
difficulty  of  life  is  to  live,  the  philosophy  whioii  teaches  him  to  do 
it,  becomes  the  6rBt,  and  that  is  a  very  matler-of-fact  science. 

Kven  now,  and  for  some  lime,  a  great  and  favourite  cry,  with 
regard  to  education,  has  been  to  make  it  practical,  to  give  to  youih 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  to  him  as  a  man, 
which  v,\\\  enable  him  to  earn  his  bread.  Certainly,  bread-earning 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  and  life,  from  twenty  upwards,  will  be 
for  ihe  most  part  of  mankind  a  bread-earning  life.  13ut,  mcthink^. 
education  might  not  only  give  the  proper  elements  for  the  bread- 
earner  to  make  use  of  in  his  larder  or  cellar,  but  also  some  of  those 
hij^hcr  elements  and  ideas,  which  lift  a  man's  mind  now  and  tlien 
a  little  out  of  the  mean  road  of  his  daily  plodding  path.  I'rom 
seven  to  seventeen  1  would  give  him  also  a  little  of  the  buma- 
nities,  a  little  taste,  a  little  philosophy,  spell  it  feelosophy,  if  you 
like,  with  Cobbett.  I  would  give  a  boy  not  only  religion,  but  the 
ideas,  which  enable  and  illustrate  every  kind  of  spirituality.  Li- 
berals are  justly  annoyed  to  find  religion  nearly  monopolise  edu- 
cation, cspeniaHy  with  the  lower  order ;  and  they  would  go  to  the 
other  extreme  of  a  material  secular  education.  Surely  there  is  not 
only  room  for  both,  but  room  between.  There  is  space  for  Milton 
and  the  Chevy  Chase  between  the  Psalms  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic.  'Jhe  mind  should  be  more  educated,  and  the  present  age 
less  material,  in  order  tu  give  a  man  mental  food,  taste,  eleva- 
tion, consolation,  aniuiienient-  For  we  repeat  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  is  the  increased  difficulty  of  living;  that  which  grinda 
down  man  to  the  lowest  point  of  civilization  and  culture,  is  pre- 
cisely the  difficulty  of  hviDg,as  we  see  in  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
Let  us  not  furnish  a  moral  imitation  of  them. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  are  compressing  in  a  few  pages 
what  might  form  the  ample  subject  of  a  volume.  The  mental  state, 
requirements,  and  pecuharities  of  England  and  the  English  at  the 
present  epoch  would  furnish  forth  a  goodly  work.  We  have  room 
but  fur  a  slight  sketch  and  general  indication.  Having  touched 
upon  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  time,  we  may  here  iudulge  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  principal  divisions  of  knowledge,  mark  how 
they  fare  with  us,  how  they  slumber  or  advance,  what  moditication 
they  are  undergoing,  and  bow  they  act  on  society,  and  are  reactetl 
upon  by  it,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  future  influence  aitd 
colour. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  dead  metaphysical  studies,  and  those 
of  mental  philosoi)hy,  have  been  in  Knglaud  for  a  long  time  Such 
studies,  to  say  the  truth,  have  seldom  if  ever  been  pursued  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of  antagonism.  Tbey  have  arisen 
from  either  a  wish  to  attack  religion  and  the  political  system  with 
which  it  was  connected,  or,  on  tho  other  band,  to  defend  reli- 
gion.    Of  lute  years,   however,  religion  has  been  attacked  more 
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"«*!  ihe  side  of  philology  than  philosophy.  It  is  the  gramniarian 
and  the  critic  who  have  set  themselves,  Uke  mice,  to  nibble  at 
that  preat  net  of  behef  that  encirclee  "the  world.  And  these  mice 
have  certainly  !«hown  a  nmrvellous  deal  of  ingenuity  and  pertinflcity. 
But  such  eDPmies  can  only  be  cou)bate<l  in  their  own  small  way, 
and  to  take  the  pliilosnphieal  rndgel  to  them  would  be  useless. 
Tbe  Hironger  the  blow,  the  more  sure  it  would  be  to  miss  them. 

Id  England  two  schools  of  philosophy  have  preserved  a  kind 
of  somtitilent  existeore,  standing  op|>o^ite  one  another  in  untugo- 
nitUc  attitudes,  but  without  the  spirit  or  capacity  to  strike  a  blow 
one  at  the  other.  These  are  the  school  of  orlhodnxy  and  the 
aiiiTer«itie«  on  one  etde,  those  of  Hentham  and  his  disciples  on  the 
other.  It  is  astounding  that,  with  the  great  talent  of  our  lien- 
thamitea,  they  have  not  made  a  greater  impression  in  KuglaniL 
'they  boast,  certainly^  the  first  pliilosophJc  intelligence  of  the  day, 
io  tbe  person  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  yet  how  limitetl  is  iheir  fol- 
lowing, how  cold  the  devotion  paid  them.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
are  a  popular  party,  or  rather  a  party  in  popular  interests,  wliich  is 
compelled  to  address  those  educated  and  thinking  classes,  which 
are  of  anti-popular  tendencies.  They  would  addre5S  the  middle 
rliwnn,  but  our  middle  classes  know  hut  two  things,  religion  and 
business,  and  they  like  one  in  contrast  with  tlie  other.  To  [ireach 
a  utilitarian  religion  to  them  is  to  give  them  their  ledger  as  a  bible. 
And  they  consider  this  as  a  sarcasm  and  an  indecorum.  There  ia 
DO  claas  in  England,  by  whom  the  bc-hool  of  Bentbam  has  a  chance 
of  being  liatened  to.  And  although  as  restorer  of  law  and  U-gisla- 
livo  reform,  we  see  daily  signs  of  the  defunct  veteran's  influence, 
we  do  not  6nd  that  his  system  uf  morals  has  made  the  least  pro- 
neaa.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  notable  pass  of  arms  between 
Joba  Stuart  Mill  and  Dr.  Whewell,  on  the  fittest,  truest  foundation 
for  ethics;  and  this  controversy  marks  the  state  of  the  disputed 
question  at  the  present  epoch.  'I'he  reply,  or  rather  the  remark, 
of  Mr.  Mill  in  the  "  Westminster  Review,'*  is  a  most  remarkable 
piece  of  vigorous  logic.  Ho  pounds  Whewell  in  a  mortar,  although 
the  university  champion  has,  after  all,  the  better  cause.  As  far  as 
concern  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  the  Benthamist  is  in  the 
right.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  higher  duties,  which  a  man  owes 
to  himself,  to  his  Creator,  and  to  futurity,  the  Benthamist  is  at  sea 
without  a  compass. 

There  is  but  one  practical  use  and  necessity  for  such  disquisi- 
tions at  present,  and  these  are  demanded  and  created  by  the  want 
of  education.  What  system  of  morality  shall  youth  be  taught.' 
'Ilie  religionists  say  tbe  bible  sufbces.  'Ihe  liberals  demand  secular 
education; — yes,  but  what  system  of  morals?  It  would  be  very 
<le«irablo  to  learn  or  to  teach,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  system. 
That  of  Dr.  Whewell  is  a  house  of  cards.  Whilst  who  could  teach 
jouth  from  Taley  tl^tat  expediency  was  a  good  foundation  for 
morals?  Or  who  could  have  the  lace  to  tell  a  boy,  that  such  and 
soch  things  were  right  to  do,  because  it  was  sup[>osed  to  produce 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  If  the  boy  felt 
himself  of  the  smallest  number,  he  would  plead  the  right  of  ihe  nv\- 
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nority  to  follow  his  inclination.  However  applicable  hy  the  legis- 
lator, and  useful  as  an  antidote  to  prejudice  of  all  kinds  in  his  case* 
the  Bcntharaist  system  of  morality  could  not  be  taught  to  boyhood, 
without  exciting  in  the  first  instance  a  broad  grin,  and,  subsequently, 
much  worse  resulle.  The  defect  of  Dr.Wheweirs  system  of  morality 
would  he,  that  although  the  boy  might  swallow  it  implicitly,  it 
would  not  stand  the  logical  acumen  and  improved  reasoning  of  the 
man. 

If  we  have  thus  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
highest  branch  of  human  knowledge,  except  the  possession  of  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  Mill,  and  such  a  work  as  his  "  l^gic,"  we  can  lay 
the  highest  claim  to  excellence  and  effectiveness  in  the  next  im- 
portant walk,  that  of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  of  history. 
No  age  has  produced  a  writer  superior  to  Macaulay.  Either  in 
force  of  language,  and  justice  and  originality  of  conception,  in 
vividness  of  portraiture,  vigour  of  narrative,  no  historian  of  any  age 
or  country  can  excel  him,  A  great  and  popular  historian  charac- 
terizes and  expresses  the  spirit  of  his  age,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  kind  of  writer.  And  at  present  Macaulay,  Thiers,  and  Ban- 
croft, typify  their  respective  countries  more  completely  than  writers 
in  any  other  walk.  Prescott,  equally  classical  and  talented,  has 
chosen  subjects  out  of  the  current  of  the  age.  But  the  other  three, 
however  antedated  the  histories  of  some  of  thero,  still  echo  the 
living  sentiments,  and  arouse  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the 
age. 

All  these  float  on  the  fair  middle  course  of  opinion.  Thiers 
flatters  every  revolutionary  prejudice,  whilst  avoiding  both  extrein 
Bancroft  adulates  the  spirit  of  sect.  And  if  Macaulay  bos  ofi 
fended  most  of  our  extreme  parties,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  expounds 
the  opinions  of  most  independent  men.  'J'hosc  who  6nd  fault 
with  his  Whigisni,  will  6nd  in  Alison  the  true  type  of  Toryii^m, 
Torj'ism  too  of  the  purest  kind,  which  renders  partisans  more 
obstinate  the  more  they  are  defeated,  and  which  decries  the  law  of 
progress  as  atheistic.  As  to  fanatic  love  of  democracy,  Grotc  is 
enually  remarkable.  Grote  has  written  the  history  of  the  people 
which  carried  the  democratic  principle  farthest,  and  has  always  the 
most  democratic  characters  of  that  democracy  for  his  heroes.  Mr. 
Grote  upholds  the  wisdom  of  even  the  turbulent  Cleon  against 
Thucydides,  and  has  even  written  an  apology  for  the  Athenians 
sentencing  and  poisoning  Socrates. 

There  are  other  historic  writers  in  England  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion ;  but  we  have  instanced  Mifficient  of  them  to  show  that  the 
English  Innguage  and  race,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  still  what  they  have  always  been,  preeminent  and  paramount  in 
historic  composition.  In  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  in  the  in- 
duction of  systems  of  human  progress  or  duly  from  the  facta  of  his- 
tory, England  has  not  been  famous.  We  have  no  Montesquieu, 
no  Machiavel,  no  Toqueville ;  and  it  is  a.^tonishing  the  bad  and 
auperticial  books,  which  hare  been  [Hipulm*  in  F.ugland,  and  have 
been  sold  and  read,  because  of  the  name  of  pliiloRophy  of  history 
inscribed  upon  them,  but  of  which  they  really  had  but  the  name. 
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have  had  Bacon,  howerer,  aud  Bolingbroke,  Hume  and  Burke; 
we  have  bad  some  and  great  reviewers.  We  possess  a  constitu< 
tional  bisiorian,  in  Hallam.  And  we  boast  Carlyle.  Carlyle  id  a 
lowerful  writer,  and  an  original  thinker  ;  but  we  scarcely  oonuidcr 
im  a  landmark  in  the  great  progress  of  either  human  or  national 
il«llecL  Kor,  in  fact,  ho  is  but  an  obstruction,  and  an  exception, 
e  does  not  start  with  his  age  or  walk  with  it;  he  butts  at  it  with 
the  pertmaciiy  of  a  ram,  and  runs  his  hnrny  head  against  every 
auui*&  hopes,  every  man's  feeling,  every  man's  ideas.  And  it  is 
napoBiabte  to  go  over  to  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  since  he  dis- 
traMs  and  vilipends  all  that  is  peculiarly  characteristic  and  pro- 
{Teauve  in  the  age. 

Tbe  aims  of  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  in  common  with  those  of  all 
libermlsy  to  the  development  of  popular  rights  and  the  popular  mind. 
But  he  doubts  of  popular  ability  to  action,  lie  has  no  faith  in  the 
operation  of  mind,  or  in  the  power  of  mankind  to  work  out  its 
o«D  happiness,  freedom  and  prosperity  in  community  of  effort  and 
e4]ua]ity  of  rights.  This  is  what  we  believe  in  this  age  of  consti- 
tutional goverumcnt  and  balanced  freedom,  to  have  been  achieved 
in  tbe  histor)'  of  England  and  of  its  American  colonies.  But  Mr. 
CaHyle  has  no  belief  in  democracy,  howevpr  regulated,  or  however 
nitigaced.  it  can  do  nothing  good  in  his  eyes,  unless  a  Mahomet, 
a  Croaiirell,  or  a  Napoleon  be  leader  to  it.  And  no  doubt  the 
Cromwells  and  the  Napoleons  go  the  short  way  to  work  ;  but  they 
do  oot  go  the  sure  one.  Mr.  Carlyle's  belief  is  in  tbe  return  of 
dM  bero9C  age,  in  the  development  of  all  popular  virtues,  and  the 
accompUfibment  of  all  popular  bebcsta,  by  the  means  of  their  favo- 
rites or  heroes,  which  it  is  the  popular  instinct  to  select.  If  so,  we 
must  take  tbe  seven  million  votes  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  hero  worship  which  is  to  advance  mankind.  Alt 
this  U  as  much  against  the  seutiment  aud  experience  of  the  age,  as 
an  casay  of  Alison's  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Newdegate.  Wo  cannot, 
tbervfore,  allow  Mr.  Carlyle  to  stand  as  a  landmark  of  Knglisb 
ideas.  He  deserves  to  be  elevated  in  cfiigy  as  high  as  his  ad- 
Birers  please,  but  not  in  the  great  highway  of  human  progress. 
Hifl  position  should  be  in  a  by-road,  or  sequestered  grove,  whither 
raeo  might  wander  to  worship  the  specimen,  the  individual  genius, 
Dot  ihe  iDtettectual  wisdom  of  his  Und. 

'J  be  name  of  Carlyle  is  no  bad  stepping-stone  to  facilitate  the 
ym$tge  from  philosophy  to  history,  and  from  history  to  letters.  In 
w^t  position  is  England  with  respect  to  literature  and  works  of 
imagination  in  this  middle  of  an  important  century?  The  question 
it  neither  facile  nor  agreeable  to  answer.  We  have  not  long  since 
buried  tbo  great  men  of  an  Augustan  age ',  geniuses  unrivalled  in 
iMtrtry  aiid  io  prose;  romancers  unmatched  in  fertility,  felicity,  and 
beaut\ :  critics  on  whose  judgment  the  public  used  to  bang  and 
La  abide.  We  have  still  men  left,  well  worthy  to  keep  company 
vi^l  (bo  grratrst  of  the  past,  but  they  are  few.  And  the  literary 
kky,  instead  of  shining  forth  in  the  clear  galaxy  of  a  frostv  and 
fcvaciug  night,  fihows  but  a  planet  here  and  there,  tbe  lesser  Ugbla 
^'i^tfghng  ineificieutly  to  pierce  through  a  dull  and  humid  atmo- 
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sphere.  Tlie  present  caimot  style  itself  an  Augustan  age.  Still 
it  18  not  one  of  decadence.  1  here  is  at  least  this  sound  subject  of 
hope,  pride  and  ambition.  And  in  fact  genius  itself  might  well 
stand  uncertain  and  perplexed  before  the  mighty  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  what  I3  called  the  public.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
public  was  a  mere  narrow  section  of  a  highly  educated  cUsa;  but 
now  that  class  has  extended  ite  numbers  and  its  frontiers,  eo  as  to 
make  the  public  a  wide  word.  Whilst,  far  as  au  c;du('ated  class 
extends,  another  and,  we  might  say,  almost  an  uneducated  class 
of  readers  has  sprung  up  beneath  it.  whose  literary  ap(>etite  is  of 
tremendous  force,  swallowing  everything  brought  witfiin  its  rapacity 
and  ha  purse,  at  a  rate  of  voracity  which  is  at  once  astounding 
and  exciting. 

In  cousequence  of  the  literature  of  thirty  years  ago  being  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  educated  section  of  the  public,  or  to  those 
in  that  section  who  had  leisure  to  read  and  interest  to  spare,  a  very 
small  portion  of  it,  the  reader  had  little  of  either  love,  sympathy  or 
reverence  for  the  author.  There  was  class  identity  ;  Scott  for  the 
men  of  birth  and  gentle  ])rejudit:e;  Byron  for  the  blaze  man  of 
fashion  and  pleasure;  Moore  for  the  Epicurean.  Crabbe  sung  of 
the  poor,  but  he  looked  at  thein  from  tlie  drawing-ruuui  window. 
Southcy,  with  the  eye  of  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of  authority. 
But  there  was  no  genuine  popular  feeling,  save  in  Cobbet;  and  his 
was  the  artificial  and  half-refined  fechngs  of  a  politician,  embittered 
by  rancour.  He  had  the  monopoly  of  the  popular  vein,  tainted 
as  were  the  currents,  and  miserable  was  the  use  he  made  of  them. 
Now,  however,  without  a  strong  infusion  of  racy  popular  feeling,  it 
is  useless  to  write  at  all.  Exclusive  gentlemanly  feelings  have  been 
harped  upon  till  they  are  common  place;  and  that  portion  of  the 
people,  taken  from  the  Newgate  calendar,  and  dramatized  on  nd 
nauseam,  would  be  considered  equally  unpalatable,  unreasonable 
and  untrue.  A  good  book,  a  first-rate  novel,  tragedy  or  poem,  must 
please  two  classes,  or  at  least  must  please  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  narrow  cla^s,  that  once  was,  and  still  thinks  itself,  the  arbiter 
of  taste.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Charles  Dickens  is, 
that  he  does  write  for  the  two  classes,  does  captivate  them,  does 
command  the  sympathies  aud  admiration  of  both  whole  educated 
and  half  educated,  of  the  idler  and  the  worker,  of  the  club  lounger, 
and  the  busy  lawyer. 

There  is  another  extension  of  the  reading  public  besides  tbat 

vhich  we  have  mentioned.      It  was  formerly  much  more  metro- 

^politan,  centred  in  London  and  the  two  other  capitals  of  the  em- 

pire,  or  amidst  the  society  that  congregated  there  in  the  months  of 

wincer  or  summer. 

But  tliere  has  arisen  a  country  public,  that  honours  no  capital, 
and  that  no  capital  honours,  on  which  the  actions  or  the  opinious 
of  the  capital  have  very  little  weight.  And  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  drama,  though  other  causes 
were  not  wanting.  The  French  drama  is  kept  ulive  by  the  Parisian 
public,  which  is  the  French  one  in  matters  of  literature  and  criti- 
.iasm.     But  the  London  public  no  longer  holds  the  position  with 
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mpcct  to  England.  Whilst  a  theatre  in  a  country  town  cannot  be 
A  pernunent  weight  ufaltraclioii.  Tho  public  has  thua  ^roun  too 
wide  for  that  coocentration  of  interest  and  action,  which  the  drama 
requires. 

Al  all  eveots,  the  genius  of  neither  actor  nor  author  is  attracted 
to  tbe  stage.  The  wide  and  liooie-lovlng  pubhc  prefer  that  drama 
that  is  brought  to  their  sofas  aud  tea-tables,  do  longer  in  five  act^, 
but  in  from  two  to  three  volumes,  and  of  which  the  imagination  is 
ta&ed  to  produce  the  scenic,  and  give  an  imaginative  stage  to  the 
pflffHMiages  wbirb  the  novelist  can  call  potently  into  life.  'Vhe 
raader  of  tbe  present  day  supplies  what  tbe  stage  and  the  scene- 
painter  and  the  actor  did  of  old.  The  novel  is,  in  fact,  tiie  drama, 
H  well  as  tiie  poesy,  of  the  day.  But  it,  too,  suffers  from  the 
broaid  notions  of  the  public.  For  some  writers  address  one 
cUw*  some  another;  whilst  tbe  lower  people  have  actually  got 
nuveliats,  aud  a  literature  of  their  own, — low,  second-rate,  trivial, 
tnuDomL,  but  still  addressed  to  tbe  popular  pocket  aud  intelligence, 
and  therefore  prised. 

Of  poetrv  we  had  beet  say  notbing.  In  tbe  present  age  of  tran- 
BttioD  the  ^luee  has  wisely  gone  to  sleep.  1  oere  is  still  a  fine 
g^ruiu^,  who  strings  his  harp  from  time  to  time,  and  extracts  from  it 
»ucb  beautiful  and  refined  strains,  as  enchant  bis  friends,  meu  of 
poetic  temjierature  and  refined  education.  But  of  a  truly  popular 
fligbti  or,  in  fact,  oF  producing  poetry  for  the  wide  public,  tho 
14afle  of  tlte  pre»ent  day  is  incapable.  She  is  even  more  a  class 
Mom  than  tbnt  of  the  novelist. 

We  have  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  tbe  state  of  society,  of 
mind,  and  of  literature  at  the  cummeocemcDt  of  18^3,  tracing  an 
outline,  and  marking  the  most  [irominent  points;  more  than  these 
would  require  a  volume.  We  began  by  tbe  remark,  that  the  world 
wu  now  a  more  serious  one,  that  the  difficulties  of  life  had  become 
greater,  even  society  bad  become  more  artiHcial  and  more  mingled. 
We  should  add,  that  the  stock  of  general  kuo^^  ledge  tbai  every  one 
DOW  powottes  and  carries  about  with  him,  is  a  much  heavier  burden, 
lod  made  out  of  a  much  more  serious  and  matter-of-fact  element 
ibsD  io  tbe  old  days  of  light  hearts  and  empty  heads.  In  the  gene- 
ral review  of  miud  and  of  letters,  we  find  ourselves  weakest  in  the 
extremes;  we  are  deficient  or  careless  in  the  highest  and  in  the 
loweM  walks,  or  rather  in  the  most  serious  and  most  light.  In 
Oiber  words,  we  have  neither  metaphysics  nor  spiritual  philosophv; 
Oflftber  have  we  poetry — lyric,  epic,  or  dramatic  Even  in  novels, 
fifty  years*  succession  of  ihem  have  somewhat  exhausted  the  stock 
of  botli  sentiment  and  life,  narrowed  as  we  are  fortunately,  and 
precluded  from  (hat  test  of  human  passion  and  position  in  wbicb 
the  French  indulge.  But  if  we  are  barren  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics, -if  wc  are  in  such  a  state  tliat  Plato  and  Aristotle,  arriving 
oo  a  visit  from  Klysium,  would  really  find  no  one  to  interchange  a 
word  or  a  ihought  will*,— if  it  be  cveu  true  that  our  staple  of  hgbt 
litrraiure  is  uUo  exhausted  and  threadbare,  we  are  rich  in  uli 
that  lies  betwixt;  iu  tlie  useful,  the  material,  tbe  scientific,  the 
oroaumir,  the  poliii(^  tbe  historic,  ihe  dramatic.     Whilst  al\  olU^t 
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races  have  evidently  gone  wrong  and  fallen  into  hopeless  abysses 
in  their  search  after  political  and  social  well-being,  the  great  csipe- 
rimcnts  made  by  the  English  race  in  more  forms  than  one,  have 
proved  eminently  successful.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  taken  the 
right  path  of  civilization,  and  that  ail  others  must  go  back  to  the 
point  we  started  from,  and  adopt  the  rules  we  started  with.  Not 
that  the  English  or  American  race  are  without  their  evils,  their 
blunders,  their  imperfections.  IJut  they  know  how  they  are  to  be 
borne  with,  until  they  arc  examined  and  amended. 

It  is  the  success  of  our  political  efforts,  atid  the  development  of 
our  material  state,  which  would  most  attract  the  admiraliou  and 
vonderment  of  any  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  who  should  awaken.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  sleeper  had  laid  himself  down  a  century  ago. 
How  far  a- h end  in  power,  possession,  and  population  was  France 
then  to  us?  The  two  countries  were  greats  because  throughout  the 
extent  of  Europe  there  were  no  other  countries.  The  Gmpiro  was 
in  decadence,  the  little  state  of  Prussia  treading  upon  Austria  and 
defeating  it.  Spain  was  in  syncope  ;  Ilussia  and  America,  the 
Colossi  of  the  present  day,  then  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  Pitt 
was  then  only  commencing  to  secure  the  directing  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  conquest  of  the  French  colonies,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  every  great  colonial  power  except  Engtaud. 
Walpole  then,  as  Peel  now,  had  just  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  a  miUe  of  clever  men  and  parties  were  then,  as  now,  disputing 
for  succession.  Literature  was  low  then  as  now,  and  the  age  of 
Poi)e  and  Addison  had  expired.  But  tbc  elder  Pitt  was  speaking; 
Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  studying-  Beings' of  genius  in  all 
vays,  and  of  all  kinds,  wore  then  coming,  or  about  to  come,  into 
the  world.  Hut,  like  the  trough  of  the  sea  between  two  waves,  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  like  that  of  the  nineteenth, 
very  low,  and  unmarked  by  any  other  than  political  genius.  Tbe 
sleeper  who  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  then  to  awaken  now,  would 
thus  find  no  little  similarity  of  position.  Bui  what  a  ditrcreni 
countiy  to  look  upon,  and  how  different  a  past,  and  how  different 
a  future ! 

The  eighteenth  century  was  spent  by  England  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  great  middle  and  mercantile  class,  which,  notwiihstand- 
ing  the  picture  that  Addison  drew  of  a  man  of  capital  and  busi- 
ness opposed  to  his  country  gentleman,  did  not  exist  in  1700. 
The  towns  grew,  but  were  not  yet  conscious  of  their  existence  in 
1750.  Lords  did  what  ihcy  pleased  with  Parliament,  and  the  only 
power  that  dared  to  criticise  them,  were  confined  to  tbe  wall?  of  tbe 
coffee-house.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  most  wilful  and  most  Tory 
King  that  England  ever  had,  that  is,  George  the  Third,  did  more 
to  humble  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  afterwards  advance 
the  sense  and  influence  of  the  middle  class,  than  any  sovereign  that 
reigned  amongst  us. 

If  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  developc 
*he  middle  class,  and  communicate  to  it  an  experience,  a  wealth, 
un  influence,  and  an  intelligence,  which  had  made  itself  felt;  it 
eeems  the  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  develope  the 
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working  aud  the  earning  class, —  that  is,  tbe  true  people.  Let  any 
one  consider  the  few  that  possess  the  land,  and  possess  capital,  and 
00iD{)are  with  them  the  multitude  that  derive  sustenance  and  live- 
lihood in  return  for  labour  and  exertion,  from  these  deep,  yet 
liooited  sources. — it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  without  perceiving 
t)mt  the  class  of  labourers  have  corac  so  to  outnumber  and  out* 
weigh  all  others,  that  the  respective  numbers,  dependency,  aud  juxtu- 
position,  become  each  day  a  greater  diSiculty,  a  danger,  an  enigma. 
I^hat  Kngland  will  rise  and  get  through  the  difficulty,  we  have  no 
duubt»  even  although  she  has  seen  France  explode,  blow  up  into 
the  ur,  and  disappear,  us  it  were,  under  the  catastrophe.  In 
France,  too,  towards  the  close  of  tbe  last  century,  the  middle  class 
roM  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  upper;  but  it  wna  to  hate  and 
to  crush,  to  proscribe  and  to  slay.  In  England  the  middle  class 
gained  its  ascendancy  at  the  same  hour,  but  without  using  it  to 
aoy  bsd  or  jealous  purpose.  Tbe  aristocracy  remaiued  as  much 
respected,  and  as  little  shorn  of  influence  as  before,  and  if  their 
relaEiw  position  has  been  changed  and  mu<li6ed,  that  has  been  done 
fairly,  peaceably,  and  with  cominou  accord.  It  will  be  the  same  in 
tbe  preottot  century,  as  the  interests  and  influences  of  the  labouring 
class  progress.  We  see  this  taking  place  in  this  century,  and  we  see 
it  aritbouc  any  diminution  of  good  reserved  lor  botb  upper  and 
middle  classL  'Ilie  sleeper,  indee<l,  would  have  to  remain  some  time 
a««ke,  and  to  use  his  observation  keenly,  to  gel  at  the  diflercnce, 
for  differeDCC  there  is,  between  the  positions  of  tbe  aristocracy  and 
ol'tfae  middle  class  in  17^0  and  in  1850. 

Tlie  sleeper  would  not  fail  to  remember,  tliat  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  lower  class  (juestion  mooted  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  whilst  be  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  no  other 
than  lower  class  qucstiuns  agitated  England  and  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  a  lower  class  questtun  that  has  just 
revolutionized  France  and  convulsed  Germany;  that  modified  the 
Poor  Law,  repealed  tlie  Corn  Law,  and  gave  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disrmeli  the  motive  or  the  pretext  for  abandoning  protection.  What 
are  the  questions  now  moved  ?  Education  for  tbe  lower  classes, 
franchise  for  the  lower  clasees.  Society  is,  in  fact,  uueaby  and 
iatecure  till  it  has  made  them  all  happy  and  set  them  all  to  rights. 
Whether  it  will  be  able  to  do  so,  is  another  matter.  The  existence 
of  the  anxiety  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  tbe  time — is 
all  tluit  is  here  sought  to  be  established. 

We  have  said  enough  to  mark  the  chief  characteristics  of  tbe 
ipocb.  To  enlarge  upon  them  would  be  puerile.  But  as  every 
wan)  on  tbe  subject  is  more  suggestive  of  thought,  than  a  satls- 
hetary  solution  uf  the  inquiry,  we  may  here  pause,  leave  what  has 
been  aaid  for  meditation,  and  reserve  tbe  other  portions  of  tbe 
nbyect  as  the  comment  of  a  future  month. 
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bv  a  babsister-at-lav. 

My  dear  Father, 

My  mother  and  yourself  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  yesterday 

-  went  into  the  public  schools  for  examination,  and  was  plucked  with 

tinuch  credit  to  myself  and  my  college.     As  the  term  will  soon  be 

[over,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  through  London  to  sec  my  dtrtiltst, 

(for  my  mother  begj:ed  me  to  be  careful  about  my  teeth),  I  must 

beg  you«  although  ray  allowance  is  not  yet  due,  to   send  roe  a 

cheque  for  thirty  pounds. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Walter  D — 

According  to  the  time-honoured  story  which  most  University 
men  will  recognize-,  this  candid  and  veracious  account  of  an  actual 
occurrence  was  palmed  off  by  a  youth,  who  was  a  puppy,  on  his  sire, 
who  was  a  iwrtvnu.  ITie  wag  had  a  just  and  well-grounded  conti- 
dence  in  the  ignorance  of  the  home  department ;  for  his  gratified 
governor,  as  the  legend  runs,  forthwith  forwarded  a  check  for  forty, 
enclosed  in  a  jubilant  letter  of  congratulation  from  mamma.  Now 
I  was  forcibly  romiuded  of  this  facetious  myth  when  my  friend 
linpewelK  last  term,  wrote  home  for  a  largish  sum  of  money,  with 

grave  statement  that  he  "had  kept  all  his  terms,  read  all  his 
eitercises,  and  was  abfiut  to  be  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Honourable 

Society  of .'*     This  august  proceeding,  on  which  Hopewell's 

success  in  liTc  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  to  cost,  as  1  know  from 
bitter  experience,  little  under  a  hundred  pounde.  The  reflection 
did  not  strike  me  when  I  was  called,  nor,  I  dure  say,  ]{o{>ewell 
either;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  since,  and  will,  methinks,  visit 
him,  that  this  amount  would  fit  one  out  for  the  diggings  or  tuitiate 
us  into  an  honest  trade,  which  would  help  us  in  a  coluny  when  we 
are  imable  to  dig,  and  asham^  to  beg  here.  1  have  no  duubt  that 
Ilopeweirs  friends  are  as  sanguine  about  his  success  as  the  home 
circle  at  Iteadeubam  on  the  hill  were  about  mine.  lU-fated  expec- 
tations, destined  soon  to  be  disappointed  !  I  liave  been  called  to  the 
bar  now  some  three  years  or  more,  and  have  received  two  briefs,  and 
iboso  under  rather  strange,  if  not  disagreeable,  circumstances.  The 
first  reached  my  chambers  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  vacation  when  1  was  drinking  very  bitter  beer,  smoking  long 

SipoB  and  cheap  cigars,  and  playing  pool  and  nine-pins  with  the  stu- 
eiils  at  Heidelberg.  My  negligent  servant  (for  clerk  I  had  as  yet 
I10DC>»  1  soon  hired  a  fourth  of  one),  having  heard  me  discussing  with 
Hopftwell  the  respective  merits  of  North  VVales  and  Germany  as 

D'  ^ea  for  siimtncr  sojourn,  had  become  confused  on  the  subject,  or 
aa  slight  an  acquaintance  with  maps  as  the  writer  in  the  "  Morn- 
jiyf  IVsl,"  who,  a  day  or  two  ago,  after  mentioning  Demerara,  informed 
us  titMl  tho  iiiiifui  WAS  ia  a  healthy  etat« ;  for  be  enclosed  the  im- 
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men&e  document  (called  a  brief  on  the  principle  of  luats  a  nmi^  See* 
«8  we  used  to  say  at  schooU  or,  aa  we  said  at  college,  "  I.ucus 
dicittir  quod  non  luceat."     Serviiis  in  Virgil,  yKn.  i.  441)  to  me 

and  addressed  it Esq.,  Heidelberg,  North  Wales.    What 

ultimately  became  of  it,  Heaven  only  knows.  Whether  that  fated 
brief,  stirred  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  is  wandering  from  provincial 
post-office  to  poflt-office  among  the  descendants  of  Caractacue,  or 
lies  amid  the  lumber  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  I  really  neither 
kuuw  nor  care.  The  highly  respectable  firm  of  Messrs.  Seedy  and 
Snatch,  my  uncle'ii  solicitors,  when  they  heard  nothing  of  me,  placed 
the  brief  in  the  hands  of  a  rising  junior,  who  had  remained  in  town 
on  the  look-out  for  business,  who  beat  me  once  for  a  college  prize, 
aod  who,  confound  him !  seems  to  bave  been  in  my  way  somehow  or 
other  ever  since. 

My  sole  appearance  in  court  is  connected  with  the  only  other 
piece  of  business  I  have  ever  had.  I  defended  a  gigantic  navvio 
who  had  varied  the  monotony  of  domestic  life  by  knocking  down 
his  wife  with  a  three-legged  stool,  and  kicking  her  when  prostrate. 
You  would  vainly  endeavour  to  imagine,  dear  reader,  the  pathos 
willi  which  ]  dwelt  on  the  mcluuchoiy  nature  of  the  unfortunate 
accident,  the  virtuous  indignation  with  which  I  deprecated  drunk- 
enness, and  the  ingenious  reasoning  by  which  I  sought  to  show  that, 
although  inebriety  was  not  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour by  the  laws  of  this  country,  yet  that,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  reason,  and  common  sense,  it  was  doubtless  a  pallia- 
tion.  1  confidently  left  my  unfortunate  client  in  the  hands  of  the 
tvelve  intelligent  men  whom  1  had  the  honour  to  address,  and 
I  observed  that  if  there  tver  was  a  case  for  a  jury  to  take  into  t/ieir 
vien  hands  t/iis  vvts  ii.  An  iracund  assistant  judge,  on  whose  face 
had  gleamed  maliciously  during  my  peroration  a  stereotyped  sneer 
of  the  severest  kind,  (to  use  a  coHoijuial  expression)  "pitched  into" 
me  furiou&ly.  lie  administered  a  caustic  rebuke  to  me  for  having, 
aa  he  said,  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  humanitv  and  excellence  of 
nbat  no  less  a  man  tlian  Sir  W.  Jones  had  parodied  a  line  of  Pope 
to  call 

"The  gnthcred  wisdom  uf  a  thouMDtl  jean," 

and  strongly  cautioned  the  twelve  intelligent  men  against  the  crude 
and  dangerous  opinions  of  u  young  and  inexperienced  advocate. 

By-thehy,  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  the  ruffian  for  whom 
I  had  received  this  grave  censure  was  found  guilty  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  a  considerable  time.  I  dou't  remember  its 
exact  duration,  but  I  do  remember  that  a  diminutive,  sharp-looking 
nacal  of  an  attorney,  who  had  given  me  the  brief  the  night  before, 
has  never  paid  me  to  this  day;  and,  if  1  give  my  opinion  candidly, 
1  believe  never  will.  But  why  dwell  on  one's  misfortunes  f  iloue- 
well  has  never  had  a  brief  yet.  Why  should  he?  My  knowledge 
of  law  is  below  zero,  and  his  is  considerably  below  mine.  I  was  in 
tlie  second  class  of  the  Tripos  and  was  seventeenth  senior  OpU 
Hopewell  only  got  a  third  at  Oxford,  and  every  one  knows  what  a 
wrelche<l  affair  that  is.  Besiiles  1  read  one  year  with  a  conveyancer 
to  whom  I  paid  one  hundred  pounds,  another  with  a  special  ple&det 
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to  whom  I  })aid  ditto.  I  attended  ereniDg  lectures  regularlyf  where 
1  (lid  not  sleep  more  ttiaii  other  men  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  1 
had  had  rather  more  than  mj  share  of  the  hot  aherry  in  hall,  1  took 
part  in  a  moot,  but  was  stopped  by  the  lecturer,  who  coniea»ed  him- 
self, amid  the  audible  titter  of  my  fellow -studeota,  unable  to  see  the 
drift  of  my  remarkg. 

Now  Hopewell  only  wasted  fifty  pounds  upon  a  practising  barrister, 
who  never  goes  near  his  pupiU,  and  Hopewell  reciprocated  the 
neglect  by  never  going  near  him.  He  has  never  mi^^ed  the  Derby 
or  Oaks,  he  bas  played  whist,  loo,  and  vingt-un  incontinently  ;  has 
been  the  constant  hahituk  of  theatres,  and  has,  1  fear,  fretjuctited 
casiDos.  What  risht  has  he  to  exj>ect  a  brief?  What  could  he 
do  with  it  if  he  got  one? 

I  have  often  thought  of  forging  one,  sending  it  to  him,  and  then 
calling  to  watch  his  semi-joyous  semi-sad  perplexity  at  the  con- 
juncture. 1  believe  he  would  lay  it  nervously  on  the  table  and 
walk  round  the  room,  and  gaze  at  it,  as  if  it  was  some  strange  and 
rather  dangerous  animal  of  which  he  was  more  than  half  afraid. 
When  he  had  once  read,  and  as  certainly  misunderstood  it,  I  can 
imagine  the  confused  celerity  with  which  he  would  borrow  books 
and  consult  friends. 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  briefs?  What  are  the  solicitors  to 
me,  or  I  to  U)e  solicitors?  I  have  abandoned  law  for  literature, 
and  shall  prubably  abandon  both  for  the  diggings. 

I  cannot  say  thai  the  publishers  are  much  better  than  the  at- 
torneys; but  as  I  m.^rried  a  woman  who  had  a  little  of  what  my 
humaroua  friend  Singleton  calls  '•  pewter,"  1  am  therefore  almost 
as  independent  of  the  men,  who,  with  some  high  exceptions,  toady 
big,  and  bully  small  authors,  as  I  am  of  tlie  men  who  starve  juniors 
and  feed  seniors  to  repletion.  My  contributions  tu  the  magazines 
pay  for  my  cigars,  and,  that  I  may  urt  mislead  any  juvenile  aspi- 
rant covetous  of  filthy  lucre,  I  should  |>crhapa  mention  that  I 
usually  smoke  pipes. 

This  last  confession  may  sound  vulgar,  and  not  at  all  what  Tony 
Lumpkin  calls  *^the  genteel  thing;"  but  1  am  a  man  of  no  family, 
and  my  name  is  a  very  ordinary  monosyllable.  My  views  on  tbe 
question  of  peiligrec  are  pretty  much  those  of  the  Irishman,  who 
said  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  another,  if  not  better.  As  I 
don't  actually  reveal  my  cognomen,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  my 
address,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  me  a  very  unpretentious 
person,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  live  in  K— p— 1  Street,  R — ss — 1 
S(|uare. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  lowly-minded  as  I  am,  it  is  some- 
what worrying  to  hear  fellows  say,  or  insinuate,  that  literature  ie 
not  getitlemanly. 

*'■  I  'II  take  you  down  to  dine  with  my  uncle,  some  Sunday,"  said 
the  Honourable  Humbug-Humbug  with  much  suavity  to  me  the 
other  day;  "  but,  for  God's  sake  !"  he  added,  '*  don't  let  out  there 
that  you  write.  Last  night  only,  as  I  was  walking  home  from  Single- 
ton's with  Kitzhiggins,  he  informed  me,  with  a  hiccup  or  two,  that '  No 
— nuin  of  family — would— write  for  money'     1  did  not  condescend 
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mfniion  to  an  individual  Mho  had  reached  the  hiccup'mg  phaee 
thf  mimes  of  Hyron,  Scott,  and  a  hundred  more  ;  for  I'itzhiggins 
had  too  frequently  filled,  and  as  frequently  emptied  his  tumbler, 
sod  poor  Fitz  is  always  aristocratic  when  he  is  drunk.  It  hua  been 
suggested  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  a  dash  of  disappointment  in  the 
nrcasma  of  this  proud  patrician:  and  maliee  has  rumoured  that 
tbis  scion  of  an  ancient  bou«>ei  having  made  unsuccesBful  overtures 
to  all  the  Ixindon  puhlisbers,  has  not  yet  received  an  auswer  from 
the  editor  of  *  The  Worsted  Stocking,^  a  tteakh/  family  journal,  to 
vbich  he  petitioned  to  be  appointed  Transpontine  Theatrical 
Critic. 

Well,  but  tbis  sort  of  thing  can't  be  helped,  dear  reader,  can  it? 
Must  we  not  sit  cjuiet  and  console  ourselves  with  tbo  comfortable 
creed  of  the  optimist,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right  ?''  A  peer  of  the 
realm,  though  bis  pedigree  bo  nut  half  so  long  or  so  respectable, 
eonsiders  himself  vastly  superior  to  the  country  gentleman.  The 
country  gentleman  looks  down  on  professional  men;  and  among 
professional  men  themselves,  the  rector  condescendingly  pa- 
tninizea  the  curate;  Serjeant  13ig-Wig  never  asks  an  attorney's 
clerk  to  sit  down;  and  a  physician  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  occa- 
sionally snubbing  a  surgeon.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  down  to 
the  last  step  of  the  ladder.  They  are  not  a  whit  better  at  the  base, 
than  oo  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid.  A  leamcil  bead  of  a 
bouse  once,  when  preaching  before  the  University,  informed  his 
audience  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  education  was,  that  it 
enabled  us  to  look  down  on  our  inferiors.  The  view  taken  on  the 
subject  by  this  enlightened  divine,  would  apply  equally  to  birth  and 
wealth.  Tbis  might  against  rights  this  looking  down  ou  inferiors, 
bad  its  origin  when  ull  things  else  had, 

_  "  tjuo  t«naporo  primum 

Peiicalion  vacuum  Japicles  jactavit  in  urbem, 
Unde  bomiDea  onti,  durum  gcou<t," 

and  will  prevail,  I  fear,  even  in  the  Manche&ter  millennium  of  cotton, 
cufTee  and  crumpets,  which  is  the  dream  and  the  aspiration  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Hut  these  profound  reflections  on  modern  society  are  leading  me 

|way  from  the  subject  with  which  I  started.     1  was  speaking  of 

lopeweU's  student  career  and  my  own,  and  as  I  sit  here  writing 

itb  eny  cup  of  tea  by  my  side  in  the  domestic  drawing-ruora,  my 

rife  thumping  the  piuno,  and  the  piano  (which  I  beg  to  st-ate  is  not 

ired,  but  one  1  bought  at  Lord 's  sale)  dreadfully  out  of  tune, 

can't  help  thinking  uith  a  sigh  of  the  regular  irregularity  of  those 
[>vial  days,  when  the  world  of  law  was  all  before  us^  and  every 
Btber  man  looked  forward  to  being  some  day  Solicitor-General. 
i^bat  warm  political  and  literary  discussion  round  the  fireside! 
/hat  suppers !  Witness,  ye  emptied  pewter  pots  of  foaming  ale — 
ye  piles  of  oyster-shells — ye  fractured  claws  and  mutilated  forms 
of  iobslers !  Quando  ego  aspidam  ?  When  the  piano  's  out  of 
tune,  and  one's  wife  out  of  temper,  can  one  entirely  forget  those 
Bttve  scenes  dedicated  to  Noil  and  Venus,  where,  with  the  beauties 
the  ballet,  we  danced  witli  many  twinkling  feet  in  the  leui^W 
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of  Terpsichore,  and  (as  your  regular  classical  novelist  would  say) 
petted  the  hours  with  roses? 

As  I  am  now  a  literary  barrister  retired  from  business,  I  hope 
it  will  be  attributed  to  esprit  de  corps,  and  not  set  down  to  arro- 
gance, if  I  venture  to  praise  this  jolly  race  of  law  students,  to 
which  I  had  once  the  honour  to  belong.  Their  antecedents  are 
generally  good,  however  ecxentric  their  present,  or  doubtful  their 
future.  '1  hey  may  be  classiBed  in&nitely.  There  are  a  few  men 
who  read  very  hard,  far  more  who  never  read  at  all,  some  few 
who  read  moderately,  many  who  are  merely  eating  law  dinners 
pour  passer  U  temps,  and  to  qualify  for  the  county  bench. 

'lliere  are,  of  course,  some  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  men  who 
haunt  places  of  low  resort,  who  almost  live  in  billiard-rooms. 
There  arc,  of  course,  among  them  aristocratic  snobs,  sporting  snobs, 
theatrical  snobs,  debating  snobs,  and  evei7  other  type  of  that  genus. 
But  the  majority  are  men,  as  I  have  said,  whose  antecedents  are 
good,  and  whose  relatives  are  respectable.  They  are,  very  many*  of 
the  university,  who,  if  they  have  not  helped  themselves  largely  to 
the  treasures  of  learning  which  Alma  Mater  opens  to  the  diligent, 
have  at  any  rate  been  humanized  by  their  communings  with  the 
genius  of  the  place.  Here,  too,  they  are  certain^'  developed,  and,  1 
think,  improved.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  laid  aside  the 
superstition  of  gentlemanliness.  There  is  more  of  sense,  and 
reality,  and  less  of  pretension  and  show  about  them.  In  fact,  they  are 
workiug  out  of  the  schoolboy  phase,  in  which  most  men  remain 
almost  to  the  end  of  their  college  career.  They  don't  here  think  it 
necessary  to  drink  wine  and  smoke  cigars,  with  a  very  distant  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  but  pay  cash  for  the  bird's-eye 
which  611s  the  well-coloured  meerschaum,  and  are  contented  with 
something  warm  in  the  tumbler  af^er  dinner.  Instead  of  expensive 
dinners  at  hotels,  and  nights  of  unlimited  loo,  they  will  dine  at  the 
Cock  on  a  steak  or  a  chop  for  eighteeupeuce,  and  afterwards  play 
a  quiet  rubber  for  low  points. 

But  among  my  eulogies  of  students  and  my  joyous  reminiscences 
of  student  days,  I  cannot  class  my  dinners  in  the  Hall  of  the  lion. 
Society  among  happy  memories.  1  don't  care  much  about  wine, 
but  wheu  it  is  placed  before  me  I  drink  it,  and,  for  many  obvious 
reasons,  1  like  it  to  be  good.  Now  1  remember  (I  have  heard,  by- 
tlie-by,  that  it  is  better  now)  that  the  sherry  was  a  hot,  salt,  strong- 
brandied,  6ery  kind  of  liquor,  which,  taken  even  in  small  quanti- 
ties, would  soon  (as  I  once  heard  a  coachman,  who  was  a  wit,  ob' 
serve)  wear  out  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  then  begin  upon  the 
waistcoat.  The  dura  ilia  messorum^  rather  forcibly  translated  by 
Byron  as  "  rigid  guts  of  reaiwrs,"  could  not  stand  it  long;  and  if 
ihey  (lid  nut  get  sume  less  uoxious  drug  at  the  barristers'  table, 
promotion  would  be  more  rapid*  and  longevity  unknown  among 
the  luminaries  of  the  law.  The  port  was  almost  as  objectionable 
'  ta  tlie  sherry,  sweet  as  molasses,  new  and  fruity,  but  usually  pre- 
''^rred,  because  it  did  not  cause  the  eternal  thirst  produced  by  the 
iher,  and  which  I  know  from  experience  that  leiterated  tumblers 

'cold  brandy  and  water  could  not  allay. 
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Then  ngain,  I  believe  I  was  unfnrtunntc  in  the  men  whose  mess 
1  chance<l  lo  join.  As  I  was  very  unpunulual,  my  friends  would 
Dot  wait  for  me,  and  I  used  to  be  generally  brought  into  close 
quarters  with  one  or  two  of  my  favourite  aversions.  The  number 
of  the  mesa  always  reminded  me  of  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic 
poetry;  but  even  if  I  could  suppose  myself  Critea^  1  certainly 
never  encountered  either  Eugeniust  Lisideius  or  Neamler.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  man  whom  we  used  to  call  "  the  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist ?"  and  who,  ah  ovo  usque  ad  mala^  like  Lord  Cu^tlereagh  in 
Tom  Moore's  description  of  his  oratory,  went  on 

"  Pealinff  out  bin  small  tieer  with  the  air  of  a  ehap 
Wbo  thought  it  himself  a  prodigious  fine  tap." 

Then  there  was  young  Dryasdust,  who  never  condescended  to 
open  his  mouth  except  on  legal  subjects;  and  who  was  conse- 
Quently  pointed  out  as  a  future  judge.  Then,  worse  than  any  of 
them,  was  the  young  barrister  of  much  promise  and  a  little  busi- 
nesfly  who  imagined  that  he  shone  in  legal  anecdote,  and  bored  one 
with  stories  about  how  Mr.  Justice  So  and  So  said  the  best  thing 

ever  said  at  the  bar  mess  on  the circuit;  how  Hicks,  Q.C., 

insulted  two  police  magistrates,  and  an  alderman,  when  he  was  an 
Old  liailey  advocate ;  and  how  Serjeant  Sticks  so  bullied  nn  irasci- 
ble witness,  that  the  said  witness  threw  an  inkstand  at  him  in  open 
court.  There  was  Sparkcy,  who  told  indehcate  stories,  without 
regard  to  the  age  or  prejudices  of  his  mess-mates.  Another  man, 
who  punned  execrably  on  everything  that  was  said,  and  added 
insult  lo  injury  by  laughing  at  his  own  witticisms.  Then  there 
were  some  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  talked  "  shop ;" 
about  "  when  I  was  up  at  the  University,"  and  "our  college,"  and 
**  our  set,"  3cc.  There  was  a  man  also  who  was  wont  to  return 
from  a  three-week  sojourn  at  Boulogne,  and,  on  the  strength  of  his 
Kuropcan  travels,  wear  a  dirty  incipient  moustache  and  a  pointed 
beara,  and  talk  the  wildest  republicanism. 

But  Lousa  is  thumping  away  on  the  piano,  and  it  is  past  twelve 
o'clock.     I  am  sure  she  wont  go  to  bed  until  1  do,  and  if  this 

fm/thonia  dUeon^  which  is  "makiug  night  hideous,"  docs  not  cease, 
fehall  have  a  message  to-morrow  fram  the  two  maiden  ladies  next 
door,  or  perchance  another  abusive  anonymous  letter.  Besides,  1 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  myself,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer observed  the  other  night  in  bis  financial  statement,  in  those 
whom  I  am  addressing ;  and  1  have  written  enough  to  pay  for  my 
next  box  of  cigars,  so  1  must  reserve  for  next  month  some  choice 
[jucetia  about  l^w  Dinners  and  '^  call  iMrties,"  and  a  few  capital 
anecdotes  about  Uaggs  the  barrister,  who  weighs  nineteeu  stone, 
and  has  only  missed  three  dinners  in  hall  in   twenty-three  years; 

and  of Q.C.,  who  when   he  was  to  be  made  a  beachcr,  was 

informed  that  he  must  marry  Lalagc  or  put  her  away.  Therefore, 
gentle  reader,  considering  the  lateness  ol  the  hour,  1  must,  whether 
I  have  already  set  you  to  sleep  or  not,  say  good-night ;  and,  as  I 
remember  that  I  am  scribbling  this  late  in  December,  wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas,  a  happy  new  year,  and  all  the  complimeuts  of  the 
season. 
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Of  the  literary  incidents  of  the  year  which  has  just  worn  to  a 
close,  unquestionabl>'  the  most  remarkable  has  been  the  triuniphant 
career  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cnhin."  It  was  not  only  that  the  book 
sold,  and  perhaps  is  still  selling  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
— tliat  in  the  railway  carriage,  the  omnibus,  the  steamboat,  all 
kinds  of  people,  from  slow  old  ladies  to  fast  young  gentlemen,  were 
to  be  seen  poring  over  it  with  intense,  perhaps  tearful  interest 
—  that  you  Haw  it  on  everjbody's  table,  iu  splendid  Bclgraviaa 
mansions  and  in  remote  coimtry  cottages — that  everj'body  in  fact, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  grave  and  gay,  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  devoured  it  and  digested  it, 
remembered  it  and  quoted  it;  it  was  not  only  we  say  that  the 
book  achieved  this  primary  success,  and  was  immensely  read  and 
appreciated,  but  that  its  appearance  was  followed,  in  due  course, 
by  all  kinds  of  secondary  successes.  It  provoked  more  than  one 
imitation,  whose  success  was  only  inferior  to  its  own.  The  appetite 
for  slave- literature,  not  satisfied  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  masterpiece, 
descended  to  such  coarser  viands  as  the  "  White  Slave,"  and  similar 
counterfeits,  lacking  the  true  stamp  of  genius  upon  them.  Its 
popularity  then  manifested  itstlf  iu  new  shapes.  It  looked  out 
upon  us  from  the  print-shop  windows,  where  Eva  and  Topsy  smiled 
down  even  the  fame  of  the  great  duke.  In  the  music-shops  it  was 
ubiquitous;  it  Hlled  the  windows  with  new  songs  and  new  polkas. 
Every  striking  incident  in  the  story  was  done  into  verse  and  set  to 
music,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  characters  were  given  to 
new  dance-tunes  fur  our  Christmas  revels.  Then  it  came  out 
grandly  at  the  theatres  :  scarcely  a  house  that  had  not  a  dramatic 
version  of  "  Uncle  Tom."  It  was  equestrianized  at  Astley's,  it 
was  melodramatized  at  the  Adclphi.  U'hcn  it  looked  out  anew 
upon  us  in  provincial  towns,  where  **  Uncle  Tom  Concerts  "  were 
given  with  immense  success,  and  now  we  have  "  Uncle  Tom  '* 
Almanacs  on  our  tables  to  help  us  through  the  chronological 
diHiculties  of  the  new  year  wliich  we  enter  on  to-day. 

In  these  and  divers  other  ways  **  Uncle  Tom  '*  spoke  out,  and 
still  spcak±>  out,  loudly  and  pal])ably  to  the  outer  senses,  in  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  through  the  public  journals.  But  other  elfects  than 
these  have  been  wrought — great  moral  eifects.  John  Bull  has  been 
thrown  into  one  of  his  periodical  spasms  of  virtuous  indignation. 
He  baa  bethought  himself  again  of  the  wholL-  question  of  American 
slave-labour.  The  sufl'eringsof  '*  Eliza"  and  the  woes  of  "Uncle 
Tom  "  have  bmught  it  all  home  to  him  again  and  he  is  no  more, 
for  a  lime  at  least,  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  men  and  women  on 
the  otlicr  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  sold  like  oxen  and  sheep.  Mrs. 
Stowe's  fiction  has  told  upon  the  sensitive  heart  of  Jolm  Bull. 

"  Kxjim)ile  in(ive«  wliei-e  |inn:e|it  fniU— 
.\n(l  ^oritioiiB  ore  lew  read  than  talea," 
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The  evils  of  the  slave-trade  needed  to  be  thrown  into  action  to 
excite  oiir  flagging  sympathies  ;  and  what  Mrs.  Stowe  attempted, 
«hi'  achieved  with  marvellous  success.  Perhaps  there  was  notliing 
in  her  book  which  we  did  not  all  know  before;  but  we  liked  the 
nuimer  other  telling.  Genius  truly  did  ita  work.  "  In  her  hands 
ihe  thing  became  a  trumpet."  It  gave  no  "  uncertain  sound,"  and 
it  armed  us  lor  the  battle.  People  who  had  never  given  a  ihnught 
before  to  the  miseries  of  slave-life  in  America,  now  seemed  to  be 
lirred  in  tlieir  inmost  beings;  new  energies  and  activities  were 
live  within  them  ;  and  there  were  convulsive  throes  and  spasms 
humanity,  where  wc  had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  bland 
indiffeivnce  and  decorous  repose.  This  was  not  a  small  thing  to 
•coompUdh.  Even  if  a  genuine  sentiment  of  compassion  for  tlie 
anHerings  of  the  wronged  or  indignation  against  the  wrong-doer 
has  been  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  one  in  every  hundred  readers 
of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  it  is  no  small  harvest  of  generous  feel- 
ing tliat  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  magic  wand  of  Mrs. 
Bcecher  Stowe. 

And  assuredly  not  the  least  of  the  manifestations  of  revived 
sympathy  with  those  who  suffer  under  the  abominable  system  of 
ii^ro slaver}'  in  the  United  States  was  that  gathering  at  Stafford 
House,  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  when  she,  the  owner  of 

** the  sweetest  face 

That  ever  wore  the  stamp  of  beauty's  grace," 

did*  in  that  great  ducal  mansion,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
noblest  ladies  of  the  land,  read  aloud,  and  present  for  their  adop- 
tion, an  Address  tu  the  women  of  America. 

It  has  been  very  much  doubted  whether  this  address  was  a  spuu- 
tmneous  ciru:$ion  of  British  humanity.  Some,  indee<l,  have  roundly 
asserted  that  it  came  over  from  America  cut  and  dried,  and  goes 
back  merely  endorsed  with  a  numberofaristocnitic  English  female 
namei.  We  do  not  care  to  inquiic  into  this  matter.  But  a  much 
lai|rer  question  has  arisen  out  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
if  all  the  fair  interccdera  of  Stafford  House,  had  thought  more  of 
the  sulferings  of  tlieir  own  country-women  and  less  uf  the  "  dear 
blacks,"  the)'  would  have  been  tnier  to  their  sex,  and  more 
entitled  to  our  veneration.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  JcUaby,  in  "  Bleak 
IlouRe/'  with  her  "mission"  to  rugenenitc  the  African  blacks, 
eternally  writing  letters  to  Borrioboola  Gha,  whilst  her  children 
■re  tuuibliiig  down-stairs  and  getting  their  heads  between  the 
area-railings,  and  her  neglected  husband  is  drivelling  into  bank- 
ruptcy, is  not  an  attractive  one.  This  is  what  Mr.  Dickens  calls 
"  telescopic  philontliropy."  It  sees  things  only  at  a  distance.  Or, 
AS  poor  Caddy  expresses  it,  it  louks  at  cvervthing  from  afar  off 
though  it  were  a  church  steeple.  Now  iliis  picture  of  Mrs. 
felUby  and  her  mission  ma}'  in  its  details  be  somewhat  over- 
charged ;  but  she,  nevertheless,  lepresents  a  cIukk,  and  tlie  satire  is 
not  without  its  uses.  Assuredly  our  English  ladles  have  no  need 
to  use  the  telescope,  if  they  desire  to  examine  and  to  lessen  humaa 
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misery  and  buraan  crime.       There  is  euough  of  botb,   Heaven 
knows  !  nt  our  very  doors — our  streets  are  running  over  with  ihem 

— tile  atmosphere  ia  recking  with  tbcm.     And  charity begins 

at  home. 

"Charity  begins  at  home."     Charity  oui;ht  to  begin  at  home. 
But  it  too  often  begins  at  Borrioboola  Gha.     It  seems  to  want 
something  new  and  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  work  upon. 
OmriP  ignotum  pro  magnifico  Is  its  motto.    It  magnifies  what  it  docs^ 
not  understand.     There  are  people  who  think  that  they  acquire  a] 
sort  of  personal  importance   by  identifying  themselves  with  some|^ 
obscure  regions,  and  some  unkuown  people  ;  as  though  the  greaterJ 
the  geographical  indistinctness,  the  greater  the  religious  merit  off 
their  achievements.     It  is  a  great  thing  surely  to  be  familiar  with 

E laces  and  people  of  whom  other  people  have  never  heard  in  their 
ves;  and  savages  are — jo  interesting. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Mrs.  Jellaby  and  the  aristo-^ 
cratic   ladies  who  met  at  Stafford-House  to  protest  against  Negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States;  but  the  difference  is  rather  one  of 
degree   than  of  kind.     The  telescopic  philanthropy  is  not  so  far- 
reaching;  but  there  is  still  something  telescopic  about  it.     Tho 
Address  contains  an  acknowledgment  that  the  dishonour  and  the^ 
crime  of  American  slavery  attaches  to  the  women  of  England  no 
less  than  tu  the  women  uf  America.     The  former  are  made  to  cun> 
fess  and  deplore  their  complicity,  and  their  eagerness  to  wipe  it,j 
away  is  declared.     We  do  not  aoubt  the  sincerity  of  the  appeal, 
nor  do  we  withhold  our  ^aduiirntion  from  the  appellants.     But  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  they  are  eager  to  participate  in  the 
dishonour  and  crime  of  the  evil  things  which  are  done  under  the 
sun,  they  need  not  go  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  dishonour 
and  crime  whereupon  to  fasten  their  complicity. 

American  slavery  is  a  mighty  evil — a  rank  oflence,  that  smells 
to  Heaven,  And  it  is  well  that  our  Knglishwouicn  should  think 
of  it  sometijnes.  But  gatherings  of  titled  ladies,  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  are  not  so  common  amongst  us,  that  we  can  see  them 
devoted  to  the  woes  of  people  living  in  a  far-off  country,  under  a 
foreign  government,  without  grudging  the  distinction,  whilst 
under  our  own  government  there  is  so  much  suffering  to  alleviate 
and  so  much  wrong  to  redress. 

It  is  well,  we  say,  that  Englishwomen  should  sometimes  think 
of  American  slavery, —  but  not  to  thank  God  that  they  are  "  not 
as  this  (re)-publiean,"  A  little  introversion  of  our  moral  percep- 
tions at  such  times  would  not  lie  otherwise  than  protitablc,  lest, 
when  we  have  raised  the  telescope  to  our  eyes,  and,  holding  it 
there  with  a  steady  hand,  are  scrutinising  with  nicety  all  the  far- 
off  horrors  of  American  ^lavery,  we  should  haply  hear  a  voice , 
whispering  in  our  ears,  "And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that! 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
ihinc  own  eye  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  l^et  me 
pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye;  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ?     Thou  hypocrite !  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine 
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own  eye;  snd  then  shah  thnii  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
out  of'  thy  brother's  e^e '* 

"  The  beam  that  U  in  mine  own  eye ! — and  I  should  like  to 
know,  Mr.  ,  what  beam  I  have  in  mine  own  eye." 

**  I  should  be  sorry,  Lady  Arabella,  to  say  or  to  think  anything 
ia  dUparagvment  of  your  eyes, — *  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen,* 
But  will  you  come  out  into  tlie  streets." 

*•  Into  the  streets! — how  can  you  a&k  such  a  thing? — After  din- 
ner; and  you  see  how  I  am  dressed.  And  it  rains  too  ;  I  do  not 
doubt, — for  it  is  atwayt  raining, — and  I  never  walk  in  the  streets 
aftpr  dark.     Besides,  1  am  reading  '  Uncle  Tom.'  " 

"  For  the  seventh  time?" 

"  No ;  only  for  the  third.  And  I  like  it  bettor  every  time. 
That  dear  Topsy  !  what  a  darling  it  is  !  ^* 

"  Quite— but.  Lady  ArabcUa— '* 

"  I  cannot  help  laughing  over  Topsy;  and  yet  I  ought  not  to 
laugh.  How  sad  it  is, — a  child  of  her  age, — with  a  soul  to  be 
saved, — one  of  those  precious  little  ones  whom  He  loved  so  much, 
—not  made  holy  by  the  baptismal  sign.  Knowing  nolhin;^  of 
God — of  time — of  eternity — of  anything.  (linads.)  *  Nuver  was 
bom — never  had  no  father  nor  mother,  nor  nothia*. " 

"  '  I  don't  know  nothink— '  " 

"  What  is  that,  Mr. .- 

**  *  J  don't  know  nothink.* " 

•'  What  are  ^-ou  reading,  Mr. ." 

•*  '  Bleak  House.'  Have  you  ever  read  *  Bleak  House,'  Lady 
Arabella?" 

*'  I  have  looked  into  it, —  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr, ■,  is  not 

tfaia  dreadful  ?     {Reads,) 

"  *  How  loag  have  ^ou  lived  with  your  master  nnd  miatress  ^ ' 

" '  Dun  know,  mi^Bitt.* 

*"  Lnwo,  muwis,  the»te  low  negroes — lliey  can't  tell.  They  don't  know  any- 
thiofT  abftut  time/  said  Jane.  *Thoy  don  t  know  wbai  a  ytai  is ;  lliey  don't 
know  Iheir  own  ti^«8,* 

**  *  Have  you  ever  henrd  anything  about  God,  Tupey  V 

"The  child  lo^iked  l>ewitilfr«d,  but  grinned  as  usual. 

"  •  I>n  you  know  who  made  ymi  r  ' 

"  *  Nobody-  as  I  known  on.'  »aid  the  child  H-ith  a  short  Uuf^b. 

*'  The  idea  appeared  to  judum:  her  uiniudorablv,  for  her  eyes  twinkled  as  afae 
added— 

"  '  1  'i^wct  I  grow'd.    Don't  thiuk  nobudy  never  made  me.'  " 

"  la  not  this  dreadful?     Is  not  this  something  to  stir  the  heart, 

Mr. ,  of  every  Christian  woman — to  excite  us  all  to  energetic 

action.** 

"  *  I  don't  know  nothink/  said  Jo.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr. ?  you  are  laughing  at  me." 

•*  Indeed,  I  ara  not  laughing.  Lady  Arabella, — I  was  only  read- 
ing my  book,  as  you  aic  reading  yours, — 

**  *  It  may  be.  3o,  that  there  is  a  hutory  m  intereatinff  and  affecting  even  to 

Minds  aa  near  the  brute'ti  lu  thine,  recurding  deeds  done  on   litis  eiirth    for 

men,  that  if  the  Chadliaudn  rumuvin^  their  own  jierwos  from  t\w  \i^\iV 
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wnulil  liiit  ref^rd  it  hh  Wine;  elnqiient  eiuutt^h  without  their  modfitt  iiidt  it  ntiglll 
hiild  ihee  awake,  and  them  niiprhtst  It'arn  frum  it  yet ! ' 

••  Jo  nevvr  liwarti  of  any  rucIi  l>iK>k— (Tlii-'  Itilile,  Lady  Arabella).  Its  cwm- 
|iilpr4  and  the  Kcverend  CItadbaiid  nre  nil  one  to  him. 

"  *  Here  'a  something  ti>  eat,  [loor  boy/  Bays  Ouster. 

"  '  Thankee,  mum,'  Kayi:  Jo. 

"  '  Are  vpu  hungry  ?' 

"  '  Ji^t,^  wiys  Jo. 

"  '  Whnt  'b  pone  of  your  father  an*l  mother,  eli  ?' 

"  Jit  elups  in  the  miildte  of  a  )>lte,  and  lookn  petrified.  Fur  this  orphan 
charge  of  tiie  Christian  Boitit  uhuiie  Khrino  was  at  Tooting  has  pnlted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  it  in  the  first  time  in  hi«  life  that  any  decent  band  haa  been 
so  laid  upon  him. 

"  '  I  never  know'd  nothink  aUout  them,'  said  Jo. 

"'No  more  didn't  I  uf  mine,'  cried  Custer." 

"  jVnd  where  did  all  that  happen,  Mr.  —  ?  " 

**  Scarcely  two  miles  oil'— in  Liucoln's  Inn,  where  the  lawyers 
live." 

"  In  England?" 

*'  Ay;  in  England — in  London — jn  the  next  parish.  My  Eng- 
lish hoy  is  at  least  a  match  for  your  Negro  girl — when  you  en- 
tirely overlay  the  former  and  set  the  Utter  uppermost,  it  strikes 
me,  Lady  Arabella,  that  you  are  putting  things  Topsy-titrvy." 

**  You  are  merry,  Mr. ." 

'*  Indeed,  I  am  not  merry ;  I  am  very  sad,  Lady  Arabella.  But 
will  you  not  come  out  with  me  in  the  streets?*' 

"  How  can  I — how  can  you  ask?  Besides,  what  do  you  want 
there,  Mr. ?" 

"  Many  things.     In  the  iirst  place  I  should  like  to  catch  such, 
a  fellow  as  Dickens  s  Joe,  and  bring  him  for  you  to  educate." 

"  Me  to  educate!" 

"Yes;  you  are  horrified!  But  lend  me  your  book  for  a 
minute.  There  "  {reads)  '  That  *&  you  Christians  all  over.  You  *U 
get  up  a  society,  and  get  somo  poor  missionary  to  spend  nil  his 
days  among  just  such  heathens.  But  let  ine  see  one  of  you  lliat 
would  take  one  into  your  house  witli  you,  and  take  the  labour  of 
their  conversion  on  yourselves.  No;  when  it  couics  to  that,  they 
are  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  it  is  too  much  care,  and  so  on.' 
Is  that  a  true  bill?  Honour  bright,  it  is  in  'Uncle  Tom.'  It 
must  therefore  be  correct." 

"  You  are  silent,  Lady  Arabella.  I  wish  you  would  come  out 
into  the  streets,  you  would  not  be  silent  long.  I  could  show  you 
some  pictures  of  EngHsh  slavery  aa  dreadful  as  any  in  '  Uncle 
Tom.'  I  know  you  think,  Liady  Arabella,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  slavery  among  us,  because  men  and  women  are  not  sold 
openly  in  the  market-place,  and  advertised  in  the  public  papers. 
But  there  are  slaves  and  slave-owners  among  us  nevertheless;  and 
luany  things  quite  as  shocking.  Our  great  towns — aye,  and  our 
smafl  villages,  too,  are  full  of  evils;  and,  if  you  would  only  lay 
down  the  telescope  and  look  at  them  with  your  naked  eye,  you 
would  see  them  swarming  around  you.  You  arc  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  Uio  sympathisers,  who  told  your  American  sisters,  the 
other  day,  that  you  look  upon  yourselves  as  sharers  of  tlie  dishonour 
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and  the  crime  of  perpetuatinjj  slavery  in  the  United  States.  You 
lisui  better  leave  them  tu  Mrs.  Stowc'a  countrywomen  to  deal 
vrtth  as  they  think  fit.  Sympathy  is  a  good  thing^  any  how. 
I  nould  not  wish  the  women  of  F.nglnnd  to  he  indiflereiit  to  the 
sufferings  of  any  p«rt  of  the  great  family  of  mnnkind.  They  may 
lake  up  the  telescope  now  and  then,  wlien  they  have  faniUim-ized 
ihemselres  to  all  the  pninfuL  sighU  which  arc  to  be  seen  without 
the  aid  of  a  glass.  We  need  not  go  to  *  Uncle  Tom'  for  heathen 
children  and  womeii-victinis.  Sit  down  to  the  piano  now,  play  a 
bravurot  and  1  'II  be  bound.  Lady  Arabella,  that  even  in  this 
lordly  part  of  the  great  metropolis,  your  music  is  heard  by  some 
WTClched  members  of  both  classes  ;  for  they  grow,  like  weeds, 
about  us  everywhere.  You  will  not  come  out  with  me ;  you 
shrink  from  that ;  but  suppose  you  had  taken  the  bold  step,  and 
trodden  down  for  once  all  delicate  doubls  and  convcntiunal  pro- 
prieties, thrown  a  cloak  over  your  shoulder,  put  a  bonnet  on  your 
bead,  token  my  arm,  and  gone  out  into  the  streets,  to  search  for 
crime  and  dishonour.  We  would  cross  over  Pall-Mall,  go  up  St, 
Jsmes's  Street  into  Piccadilly,  roand  by  Waterloo  Place,  and  home 
■gain,  a  circle  of  a  little  mile.  Give  us  the  power  of  some  great 
gfTDius  out  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights'*  and  a  magic  net  wherewith  to 
catch  men — no,  I  am  fishing  for  you,  Lady  Arabella,  so  we  will 
leave  the  men  alone— to  catch  women  and  children,  there  would 
be  •nmething,  indeed,  brought  floundering  to  your  feet,  whereon 
to  fasten  your  complicity  in  crime  and  dishonour.  Great  social 
«rila  are  sometimes  delicate  things  to  handle  ;  the^  bring  you  face 
to  face  with  what  is  very  painful  and  revolting ;  things  to  raise  a 
btoah  of  shame  on  womanly  cheeks  ;  things,  from  the  very  pre- 
sence of  whicli  the  gentle  instincts  of  women,  tenderly  raised  and 
nicely  cultured  ns  you  are,  shrink  back  with  alarm.  Bui  Ame- 
rican slavery  has  all  tlie.-«e  revolting  features;  the  subject  is  not  to 
be  iundled  bv  those  who  are  afraid  of  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  what  ialiideous  and  shameful.  If,  then,  yuu  can  face  these 
rabjecla  at  all,  let  the  women  and  children  of  our  own  island  have 
the  benefit  of  your  bravery.  Our  streets  are  swarming  with 
young  heathens,  like  Joe  the  erossiug-swecper.  They  bave  nex'er 
■ccn  ihe  bible  ;  they  do  not  know  who  God  is  ;  perhaps  they  have 
never  known  father  or  mother,  or  been  kindly  spoken  to  in  their 
lives.  They  arc  just  as  much  heathens  and  savages  as  the  people 
of  Borioboola  Gha  to  whom  you  are  talking  of  sending  out  a  mis- 
won.  If  you  have  tears  to  shed  for  little  children,  shed  them  for 
Ottt  own,  who  are  weeping  around  you  everywhere  : — 


*  And  wHl  may  the  children  weep  b«fure  jou; 
Th»y  are  weary  ere  th^y  run; 
They  h*ve  never  seen  the  ruiishino  nor  the  glory 

U'hich  U  l>ri|{hter  than  the  aun: 
They  know  the  grief  of  uiHti,  hot  not  the  wittdom; 
Ttiey  ciiik  in  itiitn's  despair  wiUiout  its  calin — 
An  fiurw^t.  vithfitit  the  libertjf  in  C'J^rwfdon  — 
Are  imirtym  by  the  luuift,  without  the  |ialra — 
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Are  worn  »ft  if  with  age,  ret  uiiretrlevlngly 

No  dear  rempmbram-e  Keep- 
Are  orpharii)  uf  the  earthly  luve  and  heavenly: 

Lot  them  wec)i !  let  them  wccjt ! ' 

"  I  doubt  whether  there  are  so  many  children  and  so  little  child- 
hood ill  any  place  in  the  world  as  iu  this.  You  need  not  go  to 
America  fur  children  to  compassionate.  Look  fur  them  in  our 
own  flutters." 

*'  But  I  am  taking  you  out,  Lady  Arahella,  for  your  walk  in  the 
London  streets.  We  have  come  to  the  crossing,  and  there  is  a 
bare-legged  boy  with  a  broom  ;  ho  is  something  like  Joe,  only 
smaller ;  he  is  not  the  regular  custodian  of  th&t  aristocratic  cross- 
ing— that  worth}'  has  done  his  day's  work  and  has  carried  off  his 
day's  earnings  and  left  his  crossing  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
tlie  ragged  urchin  whom  you  see  there,  though  he  ought  to  have 
been  usiecp  these  four  hours,  on  the  look-out  for  the  stray  coppers 
of  gentlemen  leaving  the  clubs.  But  lialfpence  are  scarce  in  gen- 
tlemen's pockets  since  postage-stamps  came  into  fashion  as  club- 
change  ;  and  the  nigJit-work  is  not  very  profitable.  He  may,  how- 
ever, earn  enough  to  procure  a  tolerably  substantial  supper  of 
eel-pie  and  a  night's  lodging  in  one  of  those  wretched  piggeries, 
like  Tom  All-alone's,  where  fever  is  generated  as  in  a  hot  bed,  and 
moral  diseases  spring  up  as  raukly  and  luxuriantly  as  those  which 
only  destroy  the  body.  I  should  like  you  to  take  him  home  and 
catechise  him  a  little.  He  might  answer  you,  as  Jo  answered  the 
questions  put  to  him,  *  1  don't  know  nothink.'  But  it  would  be  a 
lie.  He  knows  a  great  deal.  I-[c  knows  nothing  that  he  ought 
to  know,  hut  a  great  deal  that  he  ought  not.  All  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness comes  natural  to  him.  It  is  in  his  blood.  It  would  shock 
you  to  hear  him  talk  to  a  comrade — for  blasphemy  Is  the  language 
of  his  tribe.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  this  precious 
family  in  London,  children  whose  first  articulate  utterances  are 
cursings  and  obscenities,  and  who  grow  up,  never  having  gone 
to  chiurch,  never  having  read  the  Bible,  never  having  uttered  the 
name  of  God  except  to  profane  it,  never  liaving  done  a  decent 
thing  in  their  lives.  Is  there  no  'dishonour,'  no  'crime,*  Lady 
Arabella,  in  suffering  this  state  of  things  to  exist,  almost  at  your 
very  doors  ?" 

*'  But  wc  do  not  know  that  it  does  exist,  Mr. ;  we  are  not 

conscious  of  such  things." 

*'  Perhaps  not — but  is  there  no  dishonour,  no  crime  in  your  un- 
consciousness ?  Why  do  you  not  put  down  the  telescope — why 
persist  in  looking  at  human  misery,  as  though  it  were  a  church- 
steeple  in  tlic*  distance — something  far,  very  far  off? 

*  Are  there  no  beggar*  at  your  gates, 
Nor  any  poor  about  your  landfi  ? 
Go,  teach  the  orithan  Iwy  to  read. 
And  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew; 
pray  Heaven  fur  an  En<fUt<h  heart. 
And  let  tlie  dMartt  ?ieffro  go  t* 

"  And  now,  Lady  Arabella,  let  us  go  a  little  further.     See  that 
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aUgbt  figure  moving  hastily,  but  not  with  firm  footsteps,  along  the 
psvemcnt.  She  has  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  She  haa  been  toiling 
wiih  unsteady  brain  and  aching  eyes  and  weary  dingers  since 
early  morning,  and  is  now  carrying  her  work  to  or  from  her  em- 
ployers, perhaps  not  even  now  to  seek  her  little  bed  in  her 
wretched  6reless  attic,  and  certainly  to  rise  early,  jaded  and  un- 
refrt'shed  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  drcarj'  cold.  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  slavery  worse  than  this,  and,  perhaps,  she  will  come  to 
it  in  time,  thinking  it  a  relief.  'Hiat  poor  gu-1  has  sold  herself 
for  a  wretched  pittance,  and  is  more  hardly  driven  than  any  slave. 
She  is  not  called  a  slave;  but  a  needlewoman.  Yet  she  is  a  slave, 
call  her  by  what  name  you  will.  And  is  there  no  '  dishonour,'  no 
'  crime  *  in  such  slavery  ?  And  have  the  ladies  of  England  no 
'  complicity  '  in  it.  It  is  an  old  story.  Lady  Arabella — it  has  been 
often  told,  and  I  hope  the  ladies  of  England  are  better  for  the 
telling;  but  the  *  dislionour  *  is  not  yet  wiped  away.  Nor  has  it 
ceased  to  work  grievously  towards  the  growth  of  another  still 
deeper  dishonour — a  dishonour  and  a  crime  in  which  the  ladies  of 
Knghuid  may  be  startled  and  shamed  to  learn  that  they  have 
any  'complicity' — but  which,  in  reality,  is  a  hundred  times  more 
their  own  than  the  slavery  of  the  United  States, — 1  take  an 
old's  man's  privilege  in  hinting  at  it.  But  I  believe  that  our 
conrentional  delicacy  on  these  points,  is  one  of  the  grand 
causes  of  the  perpetuation  of  this  crying  evil — the  *  great  sin  of 
great  cities,*  as  a  thoughtful,  earnest-minded  writer  of  the 
praeent  day  is  pleased  to  call  it.  Wc  must  not  shrink  from  look> 
mg  at  it  without  tlie  telescope ;  you  are  not  to  use  your  glasses 
now.  Our  little  one-mile  round  brings  us  face  to  face  widi  hor- 
rara,  such  as,  paint  them  and  decorate  them,  array  them  in  rich 
restinenta  as  we  may,  might  appal  the  stoutest  hearts  when  the 
length  and  depth  of  the  misery  and  the  crime  are  measured, 
probed,  and  revealed.  You  see  that  gay  dress — you  hear  that 
noUow  laugh.  Ask  your  husband,  Lady  Arabella,  when  he  comes 
back  from  'the  House'  to-night — he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament 
— end  he  will  tell  you  that  this  is  an  evil  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  caimot  reach.  But,  if  you  ask  him  how  and 
why  it  is  a  reproach  to  llie  ladies  of  England, — how  it  is  that 
their  *  complicity ""  in  the  dishonour  and  the  crime  is  established, 
I  doubt  not  that  he  will  tell  you  how  you  may  diminish  what 
I  fear  ^ou  cannot  suppress.  There  are  many  ways,  at  all 
erents,  m  which  your  tlioughtlcssness  swells  the  great  stream  of 
pollution.  Of  whom  is  iliat  class  mainly  composed  ?  Why  of 
those  with  whom  you  have  most  to  do — those  with  whom  you 
are  most  intiniatciy  associated,  and  over  whom  your  influence 
mi^ht  most  easily  be  exercised — needlewomen  of  all  kinds,  and 
domestic  acrranta.  Yes,  the  women  who  make  your  dresses,  who 
smooth  your  hair,  and  lay  your  bed  for  you, — these  are  they  who 
people  the  streets  with  crime, — the  great  fallen  sisterhood  from 
the  very  mention  of  whom  delicate  ladies  slirink  back  with  horror 
end  shame.  Put  away  your  telescope  and  inquire  into  this  more 
cloaely.     Ask  yourselves  if  you  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be.     Do 
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you  ever  care  to  inquire,  or  to  judge  for  youraelves,  what  is  going 
on  in  your  own  houscliolds, — what  corrupting  influences  may  be 
at  work  under  your  very  roof? 

"  These  are  very  bad  states  of  slavery,  some  of  the  outward  and 
more  decorous  manifestations  of  which  I  have  been  showing  you 
— and  there  arc  others,  too,  of  which  I  could  tell  you.  Bui  think. 
Lady  Arabella,  of  this  one  consuinniatG  curse  of  our  Christian 
society, — and,  wlicn  I  have  gone,  open  that  volume,  written  by  the 
author  of  '  Friends  in  Council,'  called  '  Companious  of  My  Soli- 
tude,' and  which  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  upon  your  table. 
Stay,  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  brief  passages  {reads) : 

"  In  fact  I  do  not  know  any  one  thing  whii^  concentrates  and  reflect*  more 
arciirately  the  enls  ofany  eociety  thnn  this  nin.  H  it  a  meanurf  o/tfir  irant  of 
empfogvwnt,  tftc  unceftamly  of  crnploymcnt,  the  moral  ntrrtiption  among  the 
higher  claste*,  the  irant  vf  rkuration  amongni  the  Uneer,  the  reiaxation  of  Sondf 
betteeeti  mimter  and  ttrcant,  empioyer  and  etitjtioyed ;  and,  indeed,  it  espr«9*m 
the  leant  qf prudence,  truth,  light  antHove  in  that  community'* 

"  I  fear,  Lady  Arabella,  that  your  *  complicity  *  in  the  *  dis- 
honour'  and  the  '  crime/ is  very  clear  i — But  hear  another  little 
passage  (readi) : 

**  The  main  cause  O'f  the  sin  on  the  woman's  part  U  want^-«bsolute  vant. 
Tlii«,  tl)oiit;h  one  nf  tlie  mottt  prievotis  ttiinjfs  to  contemplate,  hue  at  the  i«ama 
time  a  Inr^c  admixture  of  hope  i[i  it.  For  surely  if  civilization  ia  to  make  any 
fiiitlicient  answer  fur  itiietf  and  for  the  many  serious  evils  it  promotes,  it  ought 
to  be  that  it  reiideni  the  vicissitudes  of  life  lesis  extreme,  that  it  provider  a 
rCKource  fur  all  of  us  against  excessive  want.  Hitherto  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  makinj^  it  <lo  so,  hut  it  is  contended,  and  with  appiixent  justice,  that  it  acta 
Wtter  in  ihit;  respect  than  savage  life.  At  any  rule,  to  return  to  the  main 
course  of  my  argument,  it  is  more  Batinfactory  to  henr  that  this  evil  it  a  result, 
on  one  side  at  leaBt,  of  want,  rather  than  of  depravity." 

"  And  now  for  this  truth  in  action.  Here  is  the  illustration — 
(rectds)  : 

"Any  one  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the  poor  will  tell  how  fiimiliar  such 
wnrd^  are  to  him  w*  the  rnllowin^,  and  how  true,  nti  inc]uir\',  ho  ha<4  found 
theni: — *  Father  fell  ill  of  the  fever  (the  fever,  the  poor  ifirl  may  well  say,  fur 
it  is  the  fever  which  want  of  air  and  water,  and  worKing  in  Ktillinc'  rooms,  has 
tintii^lit  upon  many  thousands  of  our  workmen),  mother  and  I  did  pretty 
well  in  the  Btraw-Iwnnet  line  whilft  hhe  lived,  hut  flhe  died  come  April  two 
years,  nud  I  've  heoo  mo^t  starved  since  then,  nrul  took  to  those  ways/ 

"  '  You  were  tifteon  when  your  mother  died,  you  say,  and  you  have  no  rela- 
tions in  this  town  ? ' 

*'  'There  is  my  little  brother,  and  he  in  in  the  workhouse,  and  they  let  me  go 
and  see  him  on  Mondays;  and  therD  is  iry  aunt,  but  she  is  a  very  poor  woman, 
■nd  lives  a  long,  Innj;  way  off,  and  haet  a  many  children  of  her  own.' 

•*•  You  rjui  read  and  write?' 

" '  I  can  read  a  little.* 

"  Now.  Lady  Arabella,  you  see,  as  this  humane  aud  thoughtful 
writer  has  it,  that  there  is  'a  large  admixture  of  hope'  in  this 
slate  of  things,  for  it  shows  tliat  to  no  small  extent  the  reme<Iy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  people  like  voursclf;  but  the  greater  the  dis- 
honour, the  greater  the  crime,  therefore,  if,  whilst  you  are  look- 
ing at  distant  evils  through  the  telescope,  you  will  not  bestow  a 
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iincc  upon  those  which  lie  at  your  tlonrs,  or  extend  a  kindly 
ad  to  raise  the  fallen  ones  who  sink  at  your  sandaled  feet. 
"  America  has  many  large-minded  and  great- hearted  women. 
I  think  that  3'oa  may  solely  leave  this  vile  matter  of  American 
slaverj  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (to  whom  be  all 
boDOur!)  and  the  country  women  whose  hearts  she  has  stirred. 
Do  not  think,  I.ady  Arabella,  that  you  have  a  'mission'  to  write 
letters,  or  send  addreAses  to  Borioboola  Ghn,  ov  Img  to  your 
hehft  the  vile  liction,  that  all  the  duties  of  humanity  centre  in 
•  thote  dear  Blacks.*  You  will  forgive  my  freedom — the  freedom 
of  an  old  man  and  an  old  friend.  I  know  the  goodness  of  your 
heart ;  and  it  is  to  your  honour  that  it  has  been  moved  so  deeply 
by  the  trumpet-notes  of  *  Uncle  Turn's  Cabin.*  But  I  'Chink  you 
hare  nude  a  mistiikc«  and  that  you  will  do  your  duty  more  fully 
m»  a  Chrijstian  woman,  if  you  lay  aside  the  telescope,  and  address 
youraelf  to  the  remedy  of  those  eviU  which  you  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye.** 


THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORTS.^ 

BY   H.  W.    LONGFELLOW. 

A  HIST  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  day  was  just  begun, 
And  through  tlie  window-panes,  on  floor  and  panel, 

Screamed  the  red  Autumn  son. 

It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennon. 

And  the  white  sails  of  ships ; 
And,  from  the  frowning  rajuport,  the  black  cannon 

Hailed  it  with  feverish  lips. 

Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hithe,  and  Dover 

Were  all  alert  that  day. 
To  see  tlie  French  war-steamers  speeding  over, 
I  When  the  fog  cleared  away. 

SuUen  and  silent,  and  like  couchant  lions, 

Their  cannon,  through  the  night. 
Holding  their  breath,  had  watched  iu  grim  defiance 

The  sea-coast  opposite. 

*  From  *'  Putnam's  Maguine,"  Part  I.—  Published  by  SoinptoD  Low,  Son, 
asd  Co^  London. 
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And  DOW  thej  roared  at  drum-beat  from  their  stations 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations^ 

That  all  was  well  1 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden. 

Replied  the  distant  forts, 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure, 

No  drum-beat  &om  the  wall, 
No  morning  gun  from  the  black  iort*B  embrazure 

Awaken  with  their  call  1 

No  more  surreying  with  an  eye  impartial 

The  long  hne  of  the  coast, 
Shall  the  gaimt  figure  of  the  old  Field-Marshal 

Be  seen  upon  his  post ! 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  warrior. 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  surnamed  the  destroyer. 

The  rampart  wall  has  scaled. 

He  passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper. 

The  dark  and  silent  room ; 
And  as  he  entered,  darker  grew  and  deeper 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or  dissemble. 

But  smote  the  Warden  hoar; 
Ah !  what  a  blow !  that  made  all  England  tremble 

And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  without  the  surly  cannon  waited, 

The  sun  rose  bright  o'erhead ; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 

That  a  great  man  was  dead ! 
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BT    ALBERT   SMITH. 


Thb  wind  u  teaiing  aiid  slirieking  amongst  the  huge  chlmueys 
and  creaking  vRnes  of  the  old  house,  in  whose  most  remote  bed- 
room I  am  now  writing.  In  the  intervals  of  its  anger,  strange  sud- 
den noiaea  on  tlic  stairs  and  in  tlie  galleries  and  about  the  panels 
of  the  walls — passing  shudders,  luud  snaps,  and  indistinet  mur- 
murs, 611  this  part  uf  the  mansion  with  such  an  indefinite  ubiqui- 
tous presence — such  an  uncouilbrtable  sensation  of  midnight  lite, 
that  I  should  scarcely  be  astonished  to  see  the  gaunt  clock  in  the 
comer  walk  out  from  its  place,  and  turn  to  the  dying  wood-fire,  to 
w«rm  its  weights  and  pendulum.  Its  very  ticking  makes  me  ner* 
rous,  and  yet  it  would  be  worse  if  it  stopped.  Now  and  then  the 
wind  and  the  weathercocks — the  shudders,  and  snaps,  and  mur- 
mun — all  come  to  a  dead  lull,  and  then  I  would  give  anything  to 
bear*  cab.  The  hour  begins  to  boora  hoarsely  and  heavily  from 
tbe  church  down  in  the  village,  and  comes  throbbing  over  the 
canal,  and  through  the  skeleton  copse  up  the  park;  but  the  wind 
slops  its  round  before  it  reaches  its  full  count,  and  then  all  the 
angry  spirits  of  the  air  are  screaming  and  whirling  again  in  full 
concert.  And  my  own  thoughts  arc  whirling  too,  and  keeping 
thvm  company. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three !  Thirteen  years  since  I  sat 
in  this  same  room,  at  this  same  time,  the  night  before  I  left  home 
to  throw  my  bread  upon  the  waters.  All  that  h.-is  since  happened 
is  passing  before  me,  like  the  views  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  what  a 
chequered  phantasmagoria  it  has  become!  Can  1  collect  one  or 
two  uf  tliose  which  stand  out  in  the  most  vivid  colours  ? 


There  is  a  long  straight  road  in  Italy.  It  is  night,  and  the 
harvest  moon  is  shining  through  the  tall  trees  that  border  it.  On 
either  side  are  dense  clumps  of  prickly  acacias,  tangled  festooned 
vines,  uUveb  and  tall  Indian  cum  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  light  as  day. 
We  are  stowed  in  a  little  old,  rickety  posting  carriage,  which  ia 
suddenly  stopped  ^nth  a  jerk,  that  sends  me,  sitting  with  my  back 
(D  the  horses,  into  the  presence,  generally,  of  my  eiVd-Wi,  The 
iiiuz7.les  of  eight  guns  are  through  the  windows  ui  an  instant, 
and  one  touclies  my  temple.  The  next  minute  wu  are  pulled 
violeully  out  and  thrown  down  un  the  road.  A  sharp  blade  glil^ 
tvra  in  the  moon,  and  I  believe  I  am  going  to  have  my  throat 
cut.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  moment;  but  I  have  been 
ncedlcasiy  frightened.  The  gentleman  especially  in  charge  of  me 
cannot  get  away  two  pins,  and  a  chain  tliat  I  have  sewed  into  my 
cravat  to  keep  secure,  so  he  cuts  the  handkerchief  througli,  and 
talus  evBr3rtbiDg  away  altogether.     Then  we  see  our  boxes  disap- 
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pearing  on  the  backs  of  fellowa  something  between  image-inen 
and  Fra  Diavolos  ;  and  then  we  arc  all  put  back  into  the  tumble- 
to-pieces  trap,  and  told,  if  we  make  a  noise  before  we  get  to  the 
Adige  fcrr^-house  we  siiall  be  shot  at  once.  We  take  ibu  hint 
and  are  quiet.  And  so  the  ISth  of  August,  1840,  is  not  the  date 
of  our  deaths. 


The  moon  fades  away;  "twenty  thousand  additional  lamps ^* 
supply  its  place,  and  the  Vauxhall  brass-band  is  playing  "  Off  she 
goes!*'  And  so  she  does,  almost  immtrdiately,  with  a  bang  that 
paralyses  us,  as  we  find  that  there  are  four  of  us,  a  mile  above  the 
earth,  during  a  stonn,  surrounded  by  fireworks,  in  the  car  of  a 
balloon  that  has  burst  1  London  is  below  us  like  a  vast  ocean 
of  stars ;  sparkling  lamps  Diark  the  outlines  of  the  parks  and 
squares,  and  the  river  creeps  like  a  huge  black  snake  through  the 
galaxy  of  points  of  light,  crossed  by  glittering  bars,  which  denote 
the  bridges.  But  we  are  whirling  round  and  round ;  and  the  out- 
lines of  bright  dots  appear  to  spread  larger  and  larger,  and  we 
begin  to  see  spires  and  roofs,  all  apparently  rising  up  towards  us, 
instead  of  our  fiiltiiig  on  them.  Over  our  heads  the  vast  body  of 
lorn  silk  is  flapping  and  rustling  and  roaring  like  a  loose  sail  in  a 
stonu.  It  will  soon  be  over  !  Not  a  word  is  now  spoken,  but  we 
ait  clenching  the  cords,  as  Ht/tey  could  save  us  here,  and  biting  our 
lips  through  in  cold  agony.  '*  Hold  fast !  here  's  a  street."  The 
car  of  the  balloon  strikes  the  coping  of  a  house,  and  then  svi'ings 
violently  to  the  ground.  We  are  thrown  out  ten  feet  away,  but 
the  netting  of  the  balloon  has  caught  some  scalTold-poles,  and. 
catches  us  in  its  meshes.  This  would,  however,  have  been  of  little 
sen'ice,  had  not  the  rags  of  tlie  silk  formed  a  sort  of  parachute, 
and  somewhat  retarded  our  fall.  There  are  crowds  of  people  run- 
ning nver  us,  for  we  arc  entangled  in  the  netting;  but  at  last  a 
pocKct-knife  frees  us,  cutting  my  hand  across  at  the  same  lime, 
and  then,  being  embraced  by  everybody,  and  tossed  into  a  cab,  we 
are  whirled  back  to  the  royal  property,  to  scare  the  people  who, 
five  minutes  ago,  saw  us  disappearing  as  an  illuminated  sjjeek  in 
the  heavens.  AVe  have  escaped  making  the  Gth  of  July,  1847, 
another  anniversary.     "  Waiter '.  some  pale  ale  !" 

Deep  awful  solitude!  A  covered  boat  is  lying  under  the  bank 
of  a  broad  river,  whose  turgid  waters  are  gurgling  amongst  tall 
quivering  reeds,  and  lapping  the  sides  of  huts  and  solitary  tombs, 
which  tins  flood  has  converted  into  so  many  islands.  The  moon  is 
full,  and  so  resplendent  that  northern  eyes  are  dazzled  by  her 
spacious  lustre,  and.  strange  constellations  are  gleaming  with  elec- 
tric brightness,  as  they  did  in  that  solemn  early  Christ  mas -night, 
upon  those  who  were  watching  their  flocks.  Now  and  then  the 
wail  of  a  wild  animal,  almost  human  in  sound,  startles  the  silence  ; 
and  far  off  and  away,  along  the  stream,  a  hand-drum  may  be  heard 
from  time  to  time,  beating  the  savage  hymn  of  some  strange  reli- 
gious festival.  On  the  right  is  a  trackless  ocean  of  sand.  We 
might  travel  for  days  and  days  beyond  the  sunset,  and  that  mighty 
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ncpanso  would   stiU  reveal  itself  further  and   further  before  U3. 


Tb 
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I 


r 


to  break  it,  except  tliose  giant  piles  whi 


ill  the  moonlight,  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  a|»o.  About  the 
deck  of  the  boat,  half-clad  tawny  men  are  lying  aslL-ep,  and  at  the 
prow  some  Uring^  things  arc  scutlling'  about  and  fightinjr  for  morsels 
of  brokeu  food,  but  uiey  are  too  much  in  the  shade  of  the  mast 
aul  to  be  defiued.  And  now  a  throbbing  sound  is  heard  a  great 
way  off:  clearer  and  clearer ;  at  last  there  la  no  bend  of  the  river  to 
intercept  it;  and  then  HghU  glisten  on  the  waters,  aud  the  beating 
paddles  propel  a  long  swift  vessel  by  our  boat.  It  has  passed  in 
mn  instant.  One  of  the  half-clad  tawny  men  lifted  up  Ms  head  aa 
it  went  by ;  and  from  him  1  learn  that  the  hopes  and  fears  and 
joYB  of  many  dear  hearts  at  home  will  be  crushed  or  realized  by 
the  meis^es  which  the  Overland  Mail  is  now  taking  down  the 
Nile  f(ff  England  t 


There  is  a  confused  series  of  pictures,  like  a  dozen  magic-Ian- 
trm  glasses  put  behind  one  another,  and  then  looked  at  all  ut  once 
— scenes  of  long,  quiet,  summer  forest  walks  in  Burnham  Beeches, 
broken  in  upon  by  a  swarming  /jnloppe  of  Pierrots  and  P&hardeurSt 
XDad  with  tlie  ico<bound  fire  of  Champagne  Punch  from  the  Cafd  de 
rOpera  Comique — of  cold  and  weary  nights  in  wretched  cottages  on 
the  verge  of  a  country  parish,  where  an  additional  pauper  was  hourly 
expected  to  add  another  unit  to  the  registrar'saccoimt  of  births  aud 
deaths ;  and  feverish  trembling  times,  in  the  depths  of  private  boxes 
watching  the  progress  of  the  play  upon  whose  success  that  night  so 
much  beyond  the  comic  author's  mere  individual  gloi^  depended ; 
Hearen  bleas  that  pleasant  party  in  the  pit,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
and  who  laughed  and  applauded  so  when  the  scene  closed ! — of 
quiet  modest  suppers  from  those  tiny  oysters  on  the  Santa  Lucia 
at  Naples,  when  the  last  glory  of  the  Mediterranean  sunset  streamed 
through  Pausilippo,  as  the  purple  Vesuvius  blushed  in  its  decline ; 
and  of  noisy  whitebait  dinners  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  when  we 
missed  the  train,  and  had  an  omnibus,  and  stopped  at  every  hostel 
on  the  Old  Kent  Road  to  beer,  and  got  borne  somehow — of  long 
fearful  lonely  evenings  of  patiently  endured  work,  brain -spinning 
fun  by  the  page,  with  jaded  spiriu  aud  failiug  hopes,  and  over- 
worked energies,  however  willing  they  were,  always,  to  go  into 
harness;  and  brilliant  delirious  nights  of  festival  when  the  gray 
morning  scared  us  as  we  drew  tlie  curtains,  and  its  light  fell  upon 
the  lobslef'tthells  and  empty  fuil-necked  buttles,  and  wide  lotus 
fflaasea  that  such  ruby  lips  had  kissed,  and  In  whose  crystal  such 
bright  eyes  had  been  reflected — of  warm  lazy  afternoons  on  the 
Oolden  Horn,  too  idle  to  move  from  the  light  caique  that  shot 
o»er  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  mirrored  the  hun- 
dred minarets  and  glittering  pinnacles  of  Constantinople;  and  one 
unearthly  cold  daybreak  struggle  of  dead  detemiitiatlon  and  pain, 
with  tluttering  lungs  and  bursting  arteries,  over  ghastly  untrodden 
plains,  and  yawning  crevices  of  ice  and  frozen  bail,  until  Europe 
was  at  our  feet,  auid  the  giant  sentinels  of  the  Alps  dwindled  into 
mere  points  below  us  as  we  stood  on  the  monarches  crown. 
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I  scarcely  know  whether  this  wild  tourhillon  of  thoughts   dejects 
or  pleases  me.     By  the  way,  I  have  never  considered  that  it  may 
weary  the  reader.     It  docs^  most  probably ;   I  have  heard   people. 
talk  about  themselves,  and  always  yawned ;  and  there  is  uo  reasoi|:l 
why  my  egotism  should  be  more  entertaining  than  anybody  else*t»1 
The  fire,  too,  is  going  out ;  and  the  paper  must  be  finished  to-' 
night ;  and  1  must  also  answer  this  letter  from  a  man  who  wishes 
to  know  "  whether  the  Fiastcraarhom  has  ever  been  ascended,  and 
if  so,  when  aud  by  whom,  and  if  not,  which  plan  I  should  con- 
sider the  moKt  practicable  in  the  event  of  his  attempting  it  with  a  ' 
party  of  friends  in  the  ensuing  antumn,  and  tliat  a  word  in   reply] 
will  suffice,"     The  name  of  the  writer  is  Brown. 


"  Injis :  Hotel  du  Monde,  the  best,  but  dear, — J.  L.;  Hotel  da] 
Nord,  dirty,  uncivil  landlord,  (leas.^J.  H. ;  Hotel  des  Strangers,.] 
decent,  English  landlady  ;  Hotel  de  la  Porre,  Excellent  tabUt\ 
d*h6tej  but  make  a  bargain. — A.  H."^ — (''ule  'Murray  '  pnaim. 

In  the  foregoing  extract  we  find  the  key  to  the  code  of  what 
may  almost  be  termed  Brown's  religion  ;  for  ICurope  is  to  him  a] 
vast  continent   intersected   by  roads  terminating  in   hotels,   ttD(l| 
erected  solely  for  toiuists.     Let  us  sec  who  Brun*n  is;  and  wher« 
I  first  met  him. 

Everybody  who  has  crossed  the  Simplon  on  their  way  to  Milan, 
will  recollect  the  little  inn  at  Bavcno,  opposite  the  landing  place 
of  the  Logo  Maggiore,  where  Uie  boats  lie  that  take  tourists  to 
the  Borroraean  Islands  and  to  Laveno,  across  the  lake.  They 
will  remember,  too,  the  scrambling  old  vine  over  the  tumble-down 
trellis  on  the  very  edge  of  the  walls  where  so  many  idle  fellows 
talk,  and  go  to  sleep,  all  day  long — the  blocks  of  granite  that  have 
been  chipped  mid  chipped  ior  years  and  never  got  nearer  what  they 
arts  at  M^nie  time  hence,  intended  for ;  and  the  charming  (at  a 
didlanco)  IkoU  dci  Pescatori,  which  could  furnish  all  the  super- 
k>umci-arii?K  required  for  "  ^lassauicllo "  at  both  the  operas,  at  a 
minute's  notice.  By  the  way,  a  boatm;m  told  me  that  one  of  theaa  i 
w^mtori  in  question — of  that  tribe  who,  to  uiy  mind,  are  always  ' 
*^^^H^  "How  brifffatly  breaks  the  morning"  aud  recommending 
IV.  '  i  to  M>oAK  low — married  a  wife  from  Manchester,  and 
I. .  ^  Kn  hshy  home  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  ;  and  that  when 

'  tV-Ulwr  hiss,  that  he  went  all  the  way  back  to  Man- 
.'ihrv  and  brought  her  home  again  with  him,  and 
tlMl  •hf  i»  5uU  thcw — jwrhaps  listening  to  the  guitars  from  tlie  , 
btial*  of  th*»  Uomnnco  family  who  are  bi-eathing  fresh  air  on  the  | 
lake,  and  lo»>king  *l  tho  snowy  Alps  rose-glowing  in  the  sunset,  and 
thinking  of  llh' M^wdi^v  cwning  concerts  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall! 
1  believe  this  d*  bo  true ;  although,  to  use  a  favourite  expression 
of  Brown's,  "  thcrt^V  nothing  about  it  in  Murray." 

Well,  this  little  inn  at  Uavcno  u  as  badly  fitted  up  an  estab- 
lishment as  any  moaupoly  oaik  b«.  But  its  lovely  situation,  and 
coitvcitienl  [tos'iiion — espedally  after  the  old  gaunt,  dirty  Aulica 
^ta  at  Donra  d'Ossola,  where  the  trees  are  so  badly  painted 
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ader  the  gateway,  aud  the  talle-d-manger  is  such  a  dismal,  )iot, 
fij-spotted,  little  oven,  and  the  things  ali  so  nasty,  and  the  attend- 
ance »o  bad,  and  evorjhody  wants  kicking  into  a  remote  future 
period — makes  it  agreeable  enough.    It  was  here  I  first  met  Brown. 

I  was  sitting  with  a  bottle  of  Vino  d'Asti  (two  francs)  on  the  small 
terrace  over  the  gateway  at  this  little  inn  at  Bavcno,  finding  out, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  Isola  Bella  was  the  original  of  the  nome 
pictured  by  Claude  Melnotte  to  Pauline  DeschappeUet  in  the 
*'  palace  lifiing  to  eternal  summer"  speech,  when  I  heard  in  one  of 
the  rooms  adjacent,  the  following  observation,  in  the  best  Autumn 
FreDcb. 

*'  Et  ici — ^arsong !  Je  name  par  cct  bifstake :  c'est  tuff  (pro- 
Dounced  toof)  corapreney.  Teney,  douney  uidi  der  J'rweet,  et 
demandey  Icr  blanchisseiise  pour  mes  choses." 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  was  certain  this  was  Brown,  and  so  it 
was  :  for  presently  he  came  out  and  sat  down  on  tlic  stone-balcony 
cloM  to  Die,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

He  was  seven  or  eight  and  twenty;  be  wore  a  light  Alpaca  pa- 
letot, check  trowsers,  a  brown  wide-awake,  and  laced-up  shoos. 
Uis  wumttache  bad  got  to  that  length  which  associates  with  it  a 
goofeberty,  that  was  not  shaved  for  several  days,  and  his  chain  aud 
Btuda  were  those  of  the  vortex  of  society.  In  his  hand  was  "  Mur- 
rayl" 

**  "Will  you  take  a  cigar  ?  "  he  said,  offering  me  a  case  evidently 
worked  by  a  woman. 

••  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  *'  I  do  not  smoke." 

•'  They  arc  a  cursed  set  of  thieves  here,*'  he  went  on :  "I  paid 
twenty  francs  for  a  roitiire  from  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  we  were  all 
day  coming.     What  have  you  paid  ?  *' 

"  Nothing— I  walked." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  your  luggage  ?  " 

"Carried  it." 

"  Oh — I  sec  ;  a  kiuipsack.     Is  not  that  rather  a  bore  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  a  portmanteau  would  drive  me  mad," 

Brown  puffed  his  smoke  into  a  ring,  looked  at  the  lake,  and  evi- 
dently took  mc  for  anything  but  a  swell.     Presently  he  went  on: 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Milan  ?  " 

It  was  a  comprehensive  sort  of  question,  to  which  on  the  mo- 
ment 1  could  not  very  well  reply  ;  however,  he  saved  me  tlie 
trouble. 

"  Bjurr^s  is  the  best  hotel  there.  By  Jove ! — 1  call  his  dinners 
first  r«te.  Rather  jolly  ;  tlic  cathedral — not  half  bad,  is  It  ?  The 
best  ices  in  Milan  arc  down  by  the  corner,  at  the  Cafe  Mazsa, 
Do  you  know,  Murray  don't  say  anything  about  them  ;  he  bores 
too  much  about  pictures — I  hate  pictures ;  they  're  all  alike ;  I  can 
always  do  a  gallery  in  half-iin-hour :  you  are  obliged  to  do  it  you 
know — you  gL'l  howled  at  so  if  you  don't.  I  make  a  point  of  going 
stcodily  through  everything," 

I  knew  he  did  ;  I  had  seen  him  at  it  often,  with  not  a  column  of 
Murray  missed. 

Just  then  the  waiter  came  with  a  communication  to  him  from  vv 
,  boatman. 
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"Ah!  oui,"  replied  Brown.  "Dites  rhommc  que  j'il  paeray 
quand  mcs  chostfS  sout  lavi.  £t  ou  est  Ic  cauard — donnez  k  boirc 
ct  4  manger  au  canard." 

I  could  not  exactly  understand  tliis;  and  my  head  was  not  much 
clearer  when  I  saw  the  waiter  pull  a  box  from  an  old  carnage  in 
the  yard,  and  exhibit  therefrom  a  fine  live  duck. 
"  Is  that  a  foreigner  ?  "  1  inquired. 

*'  No ;  I  brought  that  from  the  governor's  place  in  Kent.  That 
duck  lias  seen  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  life  since  he  left  home ;  he  won't 
Bee  mucli  more." 

I  was  becoming  more  bewildered,  but  Brown  fortunately 
went  on. 

"  I  have  always  had  duck  and  green  peas  on  my  birthday, 
wherever  I  have  bccu.  When  I  am  ou  circuit,  if  it  so  falls  out, 
I  always  carry  a  duck  about  with  me,  and  1  tie  him  by  the  leg  to 
fthe  bed-post,  and  feed  liim  up  well,  and,  according  to  the  weather, 
know  exactly  when  to  kill  him  that  he  may  be  in  fine  condition.* 
Then,  you  see,  you  are  sure  of  perfection.  A  tough  duck  is  the 
greatest  sell  I  know.     That  duck  X  hope  to  eat  at  Leghorn." 

I  suggested  that  with  a  short  run  on  the  railroad,  instead  of  the 
baking  Xeghorn,  perhaps  duck  and  green  Pisa  would  be  more 
appropriate.  But  the  joke  did  not  make  the  coup  1  wished.  In 
fact.  Brown  never  saw  it  at  all,  for  he  merely  answered, 
**  Ah  1  indeed  ;  I  did  uot  know ;  why  's  that  ?  * 
And  he  ran  over  the  leaves  of  Murray  for  an  explanation,  which 
not  finding,  he  said, 

"  Did  you  ever  cross  the  Furka  ?  '* 
*'  Several  times," 

"  By  Jove !  I  was  nearly  lost  there." 

(A  man  seldom  tells  you  about  a  tour  in  Switzerland  without 
saying  he  has  been  nearly  lost  somehow,  somewhere.  Never  believe 
him:  ail  adventures  have  long  disappeared.) 

"  1  had  a  regular  scamp  of  a  guide— a  fallow  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  road,  and  wc  lost  the  way,  and  a  storm  came  on,  and  we 
were  up  to  our  waists  in  snow,  and  he  said,  '  Monsieur,  nous 
soinnies,  wliat  is  it?'  and  I  took  him  by  the  collar  and  shook  him 
out  of  his  life,  and  said,  *  Now,  you  rascal,  if  you  don't  find 
out  the  way,  1  '11  take  you  to  the  police  of  the  first  town  we  come 
to,  after  I  have  broken  every  bone  in  your  skin,  and  if  you  don't 
get  a  twelvemonth's  jolly  fun  at  the  gallovs  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Hobinson  my  name's  not  Brown.'  l^liat'a  the  way  to  treat 
them,  you  know.  By  Jove  !  he  found  out  the  road  fast  enough. 
Nothing  like  it." 

I  thought  so ;  but  still  I  could  uot  understand  from  what  I  had 
heard  of  Brown's  French,  how  this  long  threat,  with  its  idioms,  was 
accomplished. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEAKT. 

A  RiMPLB,  ihort  itory,  without  guile  or  art. 

To  relate  to  my  friends  I  intend— 
The  political  hiitory  I  would  impart 
Of  a  country  well  knoivn  ('tis  a  woman's  weak  heart) 

From  its  infantine  days  to  tlie  end. 

I  have  searched  the  old  records  (authorities  great) 

Of  this  heart  in  its  earliest  times  : 
But  I  find  little  worthy  of  note  to  relate 
In  its  history,  while  in  its  primitiTe  state, 

Unchequer«d  by  troubles  or  crimes. 

Its  inhabitants, — wishes,  and  hopes,  and  desires, — 

PosK-d  their  time  in  a  Inzy  repose ; 
Such  undisturbed  quiet  the  reader  soon  tires, 
And  simple  and  few  are  the  words  it  requires 

Their  monotonous  state  to  disclose. 

In  unciviUzed  bliss,  Ihey  were  peaceful  and  free, 

While  yet  in  their  artless  condition  ; 
Oay  sights  and  fine  playthingn  appear  then  to  bo 
The  only  things  wanlinj;  to  lilt  theni  with  glee, 

The  height  of  their  trifling  ambition. 

But  as  these  happy  bpings  begin  to  grow  older, 

Their  ideas  and  fancies  expand  : 
To  their  childish  affectiona  they  goon  become  colder. 
And  new  ones  arise  ;  until  bolder  and  bolder, 

Sobie  government  now  they  demand. 

A  most  liberal  view  is  the  first  one  they  take  ; 

For,  contented  with  sober  realities. 
Certain  persons,  named  friends  and  relations,  they  niake 
Their  rultra;  and  share  out  the  heart,  for  their  sake. 

In  a  number  of  small  principalities. 

This  plan  succeeds  well.     Peace  and  comfort  abound. 

And  their  rulers  are  deemed  quite  efficient ; 
When  it  chanced,  of  the  heart  while  exploring  the  ground. 
That  some  deep  mines  of  tenderness  hidden  they  found, 
Wliich  gave  riches  tar  more  than  sufficient. 

For,  on  whom  to  bestow  this  superfluous  ore 

Is  a  question  that  causes  much  care  ;— 
For  their  sov'rvigiis  already  had  got  ample  fttore. 
And  neither  demanded  nor  coveted  more; 

80  of  treasure  they  stilt  had  to  spare. 


in 


HiyrORT   OF  A   HEART. 


%  A^M>  of  Aar  xkbes  by  wotae  sweeping  meBiure, 

Ikqr  imlTBd  «B  ctoetmg  a  king  ; 
A  ikaagv,  tb  tm^ — bat  thtj  serveJ  him  with  pleasure, 
Aai  bm^^  •»  bii  feet  iD  the  rest  of  their  treasure  ; 

CMfiauJ,  fetm  lui  xagn,  joyi  muft  Gpring. 

BMft  ■•  MMar  «■■  be  vtdl  ettablished  in  station, 

Vha^  iaMnd  af  n^tii^  their  pains 
■Sf  M^t  ^i'  >^PI>*C  ^^'^  ^^  naoderation. 
Am  shKhk  cMtart  wdb  his  Just  exaltation, 

Ba  Haslvad  «■  aonMiiliiig  his  gains. 


HeverrMMi 


I  hit  subjects'  good  gmces^ 


,braboU<«»<r^, 
Al  tha  i<fc«  paw  priacca  be  pushed  from  their  plocedf 
I  rfaB  CsMrtilutiuii  the  traces, 
raUnkna&r. 


^b  VMI  ilsailt  to  nkte, — ^but  the  truth  we  must  own, 

Tba*  ^  mjih  affiroTrd  the  exch&n|e : 
Tb^  amid  has  their  Emperor,  built  hint  a  throne, 
Aad  avsm  Ibal  he  erer  should  reign  there  alone, 

Hat  their  fashy  never  should  chaise. 

IbH^  tjcMoy  awnrtimw  will  oUier  reigns  dim, 

Aai  may  get  monaichs  into  a  scrape, 
Kat  la  bete , — for  bis  subjects  obeyed  eyery  whim  ; 
Wiihi^  bo^  and  denies  were  all  centred  in  him, 

Mw  e'er  aPi^  from  his  rule  to  escape. 

r,  bcnqi  pot  erery  plan  to  the  teat, 
t  dHHHion, 
a  wi^  be  of  the  rest, 
Mi»«fwwa8  beet. 
■A  j<iy  to  the  nation. 

,  )bt  «Mr  laaaiat  of  tones. 
t«ffltate{ 
t<««ksr£wwi)a; 
lit  aaa^ 


it0z 


^««fl^%>t4^ 


>^  te  ««iS  Tuaiurns  share, 
'^■1^  oAbatr: 


Hdsekn, 


v^ 


.l»4li» 


M.  A.  B. 


\^ 
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IN    GENOA. 


BY  W.  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 

I  AWOKK  witli  a  feeble  sort  of  conviction  that  my  laundress,  in 
my  snug  Utile  attic,  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  Pump  Court,  which) 
b_v  the  by,  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  chim- 
ney poU,  and  for  facility  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  great 
Sparrow  family*  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  Temple,  was  tr^'ing 
to  tilt  up  my  iron  bedstead,  and  spill  me  on  the  floor' — an  unusual 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Chandler  which  considerably 
alanned  me. 

Instead  of  the  flocculent  and  watery-eyed  visage  of  that  aged  and 
trusty  band-maiden,  however,  I  encountered  close  to  my  own  the 
moustachioed  countenance  of  the  conductor  of  the  diligence,  who 
was  striving  bard  tu  awaken  me  to  a  sense  of  my  position  through 
the  medium  of  my  coat-collar  as  I  reposed  iu  the  corner  of  the  han- 
guetie,  propped  up  by  an  oleaginous  padre  with  whom  I  had  not 
cultiTated  by  any  means  such  close  relations  as  long  as  I  could  keep 
airake.  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  but  a  bright  soft  light  beaming 
£ur  above  us  cast  its  yellow  rays  for  athwart  the  gloom  over  the 
toppling  little  waves  which  broke  with  a  gentle  rustling  murmur 
on  the  beach  close  by.  The  light  was  from  the  Phare  of  Genoa, 
and  the  waters  which  marked  the  land  by  a  flickering  line  of  phos- 
phorescent sparks  might  claim  kindred  with  the  Mediterranean — 
the  classic  sea  of  the  world. 

We  were,  indeed,  just  entering  the  glorious  old  city,  which 
iay  clasping  the  bay  in  its  stony  arms,  asleep  and  voiceless, 
Aj  the  diligence  rumbled  heavily  under  the  city-gate  some 
doxen  or  so  of  brisk  hairy  Little  soldiers  started  out  of  the 
gnaid-houae  as  a  corps  of  reserve  to  two  equally  hirsute  doua- 
mierif  who  took  tlte  vehicle  by  storm  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner, and  immediately  proceeded  to  investigate  the  recesses 
thereof,  and  to  gather  such  information  respecting  the  passen- 
gers as  might  be  gleaned  by  aid  of  their  passports.  The  conduc- 
tor, who  had  wasted  some  very  rough-souitding  Italian  on  me  and 
mj  friends  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  several  attempts  to  en- 
courage a  general  conversation,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been 
quite  successful  but  from  ignorance  of  his  meaning,  seemed 
now  in  his  glory.  He  said  some  very  good  things  to  the  doua- 
miert.  First  about  the  KngHshmen — next  about  their  properties 
and  travelling  apparatus,  and  finally  be  indulged  in/zrct^^kr  anent 
the  various  articles  brought  out  for  examination  from  time  to  time 
from  the  penetralia  of  the  diligence.  The  douaniers  laughed,  so 
did  the  fat  padre  and  the  driver,  and  then  the  joke  having  run 
down  the  side  of  the  coach  to  the  corps  of  reserve  tnerc  was  a  gene- 
ral cachinnation  mingled  with  expressions  of  admiration  and  wonder 
at  the  wit  of  the  conductor.     At  Ust,  with  a  grand  flourish  from  ft 
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Tcry  attenuated  trumpet,  and  au  ecstatic  bit  of  wbip  crackinp,  we 
Tattled  off  through  the  grim  arcliwny  over  the  uneven  pavement 
into  the  city.  A  dim  li^ht  hangs  sadly  at  the  comer  of  the  streeL 
What  is  that  noble  ruin,  whose  columns  of  white  marble  shine 
through  the  darkness  and  spread  away  on  either  side  by  the  lofty 
walls  till  they  are  lost  iu  tiic  distance  ?  *'  It  is  the  Doria  Palace,  Sig- 
nor, — sadly  knocked  about  in  the  Revolution."  While  X  was  yet 
admiring  lis  noble  proportions  the  ray  of  the  lamp  was  eaten  up  in 
the  night,  and  wc  were  again  in  darkness.  It  was  as  though  one 
were  driviug  through  a  city  of  the  defld — Palmyra  could  not  be 
more  desolate— scarcely  could  it  be  more  impres&ive.  Street  after 
street  was  passed,  composed  of  houses  such  as  the  Aiiakim  might 
hMwt  built  bad  they  known  how.  Their  high  fronts,  with  fretted 
stone-work,  and  frescoes  just  visible  at  intervals,  as  tbe  lantern 
before  the  Madonna  of  tbe  quarter  happened  to  be  well  supplied 
wlih  holy  oil,  left  a  notion  of  vastncss  and  grandeur  whicli  daylight 
modilie^  but  did  not  remove.  The  stars  shone  out  brightly  at  in- 
tenrmls  bat  the  houses  dosed  in  too  much  at  top  to  allow  one  to  see 
nore  than  m  section  of  the  purpled  sky  all  begemmed  with  Mr. 
Hiad's  new  pUnets,  and  now  atid  then  I  coidd  only  judge  of  the 
diffieultT  wkkcb  tbe  man  who  lived  in  ihe  6oor  next  the  roof  must 
Wve  baa  ia  getting  op  to  bed  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  candle  as 
its  l%)U  waacleflvd  out  from  the  open  window  far  above  our  heads. 
Fnaswtlj  wv  got  into  a  more  lively  part  of  tJie  town.  Actually 
N  a  IJTJpg  wnn  -  vtiy  dark  and  indistinct,  but  still  moving 
aa  a«i*filca  ailence»  and  ceemmgly  anxious  to  avoid  being 
Taa  ^  yaiA  hgr^-tbrs  a  broad  stream  of  light  Hashes  out  ii-om  a 
Pms^  aad  Ae  ryv  b  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 


UIMmhi 


an  interior 
i.\f  the  ciTic  guard  smoking  and  drinking  wine 
vaiMMi  •  (k>al  table,  ia  a  dingy  room  with  a  great  show  of  military 
^••■fbfnaaKa  oa  tbe  walls,  and  a  comrade  ontside  propped  up 
aipiast  Bi»  firvMck.  Two  minutes  more  and  we  were  in  the  very 
b<«at  and  centre  of  the  esublishment  of  BonafouM  freres—fatelii, 
if  yvu  like— the  diligence  kings  of  northern  Italy.  A  doxen  ruf- 
iaaly-lookinglictlerowMiuionaiVrf  arc  waiting  for  us.  "  You,  sare, 
eonv  wia  ate  to  Hotel  of  London '."  '*  I  say,  sare,  no  you  mind— I 
mr  Tou  friend  of  Albergoof  ItaUa,**  "  No,  no.  Croze  of  Malu— all 
r**KT  ??  '**!  ^^^  ^"^^  Cross."  "  He  is  blagar,  signor.  Hotel  Fedor 
for  MUord  alwinrs."  And  so  on  till  one  was  tempted  to  denounce 
Y  hotel  m  Genoa,  and  to  regard  the  general   utility  of  such 

tabUshmcnts  in  conjunction  with  commusionairrs  as  exlremelv 

oblematical. 

We  soon  quieted  the  Babel  of  tongues  by  Uking  down  our  knap- 
sacks, shouldering  our  alpenstocks  and  trudging  boldly  out  into 
Ibe  darkness  to  search  for  the  Hotel  Fedor.  The  dirtiest,  meanest. 


tor 


Id  most  paltry  of  all  these  poor  little  creatures  instantly  despised 

.    it  must  be  confessed  that  the  estimate  of  a  poor  Englishman 

Mronu   IS  not  exalted.     Milord,  though  somewhat  suuffcd  out  by 

Bon    ftlleasc   |e  Prince  d'Isiuglaski  (Russe)  is  still  a  name  of  power 

m  inc  couriyard,  and  in  the  office  of  every  hotel-keeper  froi     '  - 

to  the  liber— but  poor  '*  M.  BrownV  who  has  a  small 


* 
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Huntniu,  "  warranted  solid  leather,"  tlirougK  tlic  sidrs  of  which 
the  brown  pouor  stuifia;;  ih  innkuig  iUelf  I'aiuUiur  with  external 
iiffrnta  up  in  his  litlls  garret,  which  he  chooses  on  account,  of  the 
air  and  view,  who  allows  his  beard  to  grow  that  he  may  be  taken* 
for  a  native,  and  eitcape  imposition — who  sometimes  carries  a 
kiinpaack  long  after  he  has  left  Alps  or  AiK-nriines — drinks  all  his 
bottir  of  regulation  fable  dli6t-e  wine  and  nothing  else,  is  suspected 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  at  a  cafi  in  an  alley  round  the 
corner,  and  who  never  lakes  supper — he  who,  in  one  word,  is  a 
needy  Knglishman,  must  be  content  with  as  much  quiet  impudence 
■«  he  can  well  endure,  having  lost  the  only  quality  which  makes 
one  of  lus  race  or  nation  at  all  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  our  good 
friendi  the  subject^}  of  foreign  powers.  And,  upon  my  word,  I 
must  aay,  wc  in  return,  take  lull  vengeance  on  Signor,  Monsieur, 
or  Meinherr,  when  he  happens  to  lo<lge  about  Lisle  Street  or  Soho, 
and  addicts  himself  to  Jim  Crow  hats,  dirty  boots  and  shirt  collars, 
coloured  in  medium.  We  were  regular  Mawwonna,  however,  and 
put  up  with  the  contempt  in  good  liking,  trudging  off  manfully 
Ihrough  the  dark  streets.  It  was  a  period  of  mournful  Indepen- 
dence. San  Marino  itself  in  the  great  European  polity  could  not 
be  more  free  and  powerless. 

At  last,  by  the  help  of  perseverance,  middling  French  and  bad 
Italian  we  wormed  our  way  through  a  network  of  streets,  which 
M<eined  as  though  they  had  once  formed  part  of  o  spacious  city, 
which  had  been  squeezed  up  by  a  great  vice,  and  thus  had  been 
compreocd  together,  and  tortured  into  all  sorts  of  lineal  eccentri- 
cities, and  arrived  before  a  monstrous  edifice,  something  between 
Kofvemonger  Lane  gaol  and  a  wing  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Not  a 
light  waa  visible,  but  a  ring  at  the  bell,  which  sounded  as  though 
it  rang  out  upon  a  desert,  summoned  a  stout  black  porter  to  the 
gate, — **  Beds — he  was  not  sure,  but  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
C4J  spare."  One  would  think  the  Irish  exodus  had  been  diverted 
frt>in  its  channel,  and  had  mistaken  the  Hotel  Fedor  for  a  poor- 
hoote.  How  on  earth  else  could  that  huge  building  have  been 
filled.  While  the  gentleman  of  colour  was  gone  to  ascertain  the 
important  point  referred  to,  we  had  time  to  look  around  us  by 
tlie  light  of  a  wheezy  apoplectic-looking  lamp  that  lived  in  a  state 
of  intermittriit  suffocation.  Wo  were  in  a  large  square  court  — 
At  the  nde  opposite  the  door  a  goggle-eved  river-god  reposed 
over  (he  waterless  urn  of  Itis  fountain.  His  beard  had  turned  to 
moM'greeD,  and  glistening.  The  fountain  was  filled  with  paving 
•tonaitOibbage-stalks,  and  egg-shells,  enough  to  have  killed  every 
Naiftd  in  the  Cephisuo.  The  6nc  carvings  and  mouldings  of  the 
atooe-work,  wrought  by  some  cunning  hand  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
tli0  republican  noble,  wore  defaced  and  broken  ;  and  instead  of  the 
IfUd  rush  of  water  from  the  gaping  throats  of  the  dolphins,  a 
sUmv  vegetation  hung  pendant  over  the  fountain.  In  fact,  the 
nholc  thing  l<x>ked  nearly  as  hopeless,  cheerless,  and  nasty  as  the 
cclcbratctfl  force-pumps  in  Trafalgar  S{|uarc  on  a  squally  He- 
tber  day-  By  the  side  of  the  fountam  a  broad  stair-case  of 
lie  Wd  up  to  the  firat  floor — which  extended  on  each  svde  oV 
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liie  quadrangle,  propped  upon  pillars  of  tlic  same  material — some- 
what on  the  plait^niagnificd  very  much  in  size,  of  au  old  English 
Inn,  such  as  one  catclics  a.  glimpse  of  now  and  then,  on  looking 
over  the  lops  of  wagons  and  drays  in  the  court-yard  of  a  hastelry 
in  the  Borough.  Above  this  again  was  another  quadrangle  of 
columns,  supporting  another  conidor  and  floor;  above  that  ajjain 
the  arraugemeut  was  repeated  till  the  eye  was  almost  fatigued  in 
calculating'  the  height  of  the  noble  pile.  '*  Mivart's,^'  "Mcurice's," 
'*  Long's,"  look  once  at  the  *'  Hotel  Fedor,"  and  die  ! 

One  felt  very  much  as  JacW  the  Giant-killer,  if  he  had  not  been 
BO  very  little  endowed  with  the  bump  of  veneration,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  done  when  he  went  in  to  sup  in  the  Giant's 
Hall.  Yes!  this  hotel  was  once  the  palace  of  those  grand  sea- 
rovers,  the  Doges  of  Genoa !  Here  they  kept  their  state  and 
revels ;  and  up  that  stair-case  swept  many  a  time  and  oft  the 
pomp  and  wealth,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  pampered  Re- 
ipublic.  Here  they  celebrated  their  triumphs  over  the  Queen  of 
rtlie  Sea,  or  laid  crafty  plotjs  against  their  rivals  of  Lucca,  of  Pisa, 
For  of  Florence,  Here  they  prepared  their  plans  of  defence 
against  the  turbaiied  infidel,  or  gathered  the  councillors  of  the 
state,  to  guard  against  some  insidious  foe.  All  the  subtlety,  force, 
fraud,  enterprise  and  courage  of  the  Genoese  whs  centred  in  this 
spot.  Doria  might  here  have  uighed  over  the  hojielessness  of  his 
long  ambition,  and  Columbus  might  have  gnzed,  as  we  did,  on  this 
seat  of  his  country's  glory,  ere  he  shook  her  dust  off  his  feet 
for  ever.  And  now  Jones  of  the  Stock  Exchange  writes  dis- 
paraging remarks  in  the  traveller's  book,  about  the  number  of 
stair-cases,  the  size  and  coldness  of  the  rooms,  the  slippcriness  of 
the  steps,  and  "the  want  of  comfort,"  before  he  pays  his  bill  of 
ten  shillings  for  bed  and  breakfast ;  and  Thompson  of  Liverpool 
oaserCs  that  "  It's  a  stupid  hotel,"  after  a  night's  experience.  And 
upon  my  word,  1  would  not  blame  either  of  them.  It  may  have 
done  very  well  for  a  Doge,  if  he  was  long  in  the  legs,  sure-footed, 
and  in  good  condition,  hut  for  an  Englishman,  who  has  not  served 
an  apprcuticeship  to  Brutou,  u  residence  of  any  length  in  this 
sumptuous  cdiHce  would  be  distressing  to  a  degree,  unless  he 
could  manage  to  get  a  room  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground.  We  found  it  so,  I  can  assure  you,  as  we  fol- 
lowed the  coloured  "party"  up  to  the  n"*  floor,  as  my  friend  young 
Coddington  of  Jesus  calls  it,  who  is  well  up  in  algebra,  and  had  a 
^very  near  escape  of  being  a  wrangler. 

My  honourable  friends  were  taken  from  me  in  an  intricate  pas- 
sage, where  four  ways  met,  and  were  hurried  through  a  massive  door 
which  shut  behind  them  witli  a  ponderous  clang.  1  heard  them 
shout,  but  as  I  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  for  help  or  hot 
water,  I  hoped  it  was  the  latter,  and  marched  on.  Another  flight 
—  some  ten  steps  of  iron-grey  stone,  past  a  dark  embayed  narrow 
window  with  iron  bars,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  fiercely, 
past  an  iron  gate,  round  a  corner  and  into  my  bed-room.  It  was 
connnodious,  certainly.  Imagine  a  compartment  of  the  London 
Pocks  cleared  out — not  lliat  any  one  remembers  anything  about 
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hat  roagic  region  but  the  bcadache  be  liad  the  day  aftor  he 
rrcurned  from  it — white-washed  aud  with  tlie  chill  ofij  and  you 
may  fancy,  though  it  is  quite  as  likely  yuu  will  uot>  wliat  sort  oi'a 
place  I  had  got  into.  In  the  remote  distance  was  a  white  plattbrui, 
which  was  my  bed ;  a  dark  strip  of  something  against  tlie  wall 
tunie<i  out  to  be  a  table;  and  two  dark  something  elses  were 
faintly  identified  as  chairs.  After  a  tour  round  my  chamber, 
which  revealed  three  grimy  portraits  empanelled  in  tlie  wall  — 
fierce  men  with  rulis  and  beards  all  alike,  and  a  carved  ceiling,  I 
prepared  to  get  to  bed.  Now  it  is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise 
for  ouc  to  get  off  his  boots  bet'orc  he  turns  in  for  the  night.  Mine 
were  somewhat  tight  —  travelling,  not  the  boot-makers,  had  done 
it,  gentlemen  —  I  looked  in  vaiii  (or  a  point  iVappui.  The  floor 
was  polished  stone,  treacherous^  as  glass — so  after  a  brief  but  vigor- 
ous struggle  I  retired  to  a  chair  and  impromptucd  a  boot-jack. 
It  was  a  hajdess  effort.  The  chair  slid  from  me  like  a  ghost — 
OS  1  fell,  I  caught  at  the  tJible — it  came  down  with  a  hideous  crash, 
candle,  crockety,  glass  and  all,  and  I  was  left  on  my  back  and  in 
darkaess.  Salmoneus  himself  never  made  more  noise  —  clang, 
crash,  bang  went  the  echoes  on  on  extensive  journey  over  the 
premises,  followed  by  a  little  shivering  imitation  of  smashiug 
ewurs  and  basins.  I  felt  I  had  made  a  sensation,  and  with  some 
indi)4tinct  fear  that  1  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  or  charged 
double  for  betl  and  breakfast,  I  groped  my  way  between  a  lean 
sandwich  of  sheets  and  blankets,  and  before  the  excitement  I  had 
created  among  the  dwellers  under  distant  bed-clothes  had  died 
away,  1  was  asleep  again  and  busily  engaged  in  fighting  with  a 
lifc^ruardflinaii,  who  was  firing  a  park  of  artillery'  at  me. 

Morning  came  at  last.  I  could  not  see  much  of  it,  for  a  wall 
cloae  to  my  window  with  «  spirited  fresco  of  a  saviu  with  a  ship  in 
tow  crossing  the  gulf  of  Genoa  obstructed  nearly  all  my  share  of 
daylight,  and  so  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  breakfast-room  as 
speedily  as  possible,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  felt  very  proud  and 
poetical,  as  I  moved  down  these  grand  corndors  and  staircases, 
peeping  over  the  balcony  at  the  terraces  of  pillars,  and  the  tessc- 
lated  piivemenl  of  the  court-yard  below,  but  I  felt  as  insecure  as  a 
samnhite-gnthorer — the  fooling  was  perilous,  and  so  I  crawled  down 
by  tlie  balustrade,  wondering  what  sort  of  footgear  the  old  Genoese 
wore  when  they  descended  from  their  dormitories  to  terrajirma. 

The  saloon  was  reached  at  last.  It  looked  very  like  a  large  crypt 
which  bad  been  disinterred,  window-shutters  half  closed,  gloomy 
bUck  walU,  a  huge  cabinet  at  the  end  filled  with  plate  and  salvers 
which  put  one  in  mind  of  the  itnnaments  in  an  imdertakcr's  shop, 
ami  dingy  screens  ft^ncing  olf  the  brenkOiat-Uibles  from  each  other. 
XlieK  were  several  parties  of  our  dear  countrymen  there,  who 
regmrdcd  us  with  that  hostile  air  with  which  every  true-bom 
Brilon  regards  his  fellow-subjects  on  travel.  They  could  not 
whistle  defiance  at  us,  as  that  expression  of  repugnance  is  only 
authorised  in  the  open  air,  at  concerts,  in  railway  carriages,  and  iu 
"iigences;   and   so  they  read   their  **  Galiguani's "  disdainfully, 

tbcred  themselves  up  in   their  chairs,  in  compact  contempt,  ot 
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sttired  inquiringly,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  What  on  earth  took  you 
abroad  ?'  The  best  revenge,  and  the  deadliest  whlcli  you  can  take 
is  to  keep  never  minding  them ;  we  did  so,  and  they  soon  become 
sociable,  and  Itaving  eaten  a  bad  breakfast — redeemed,  however,  by 
goud  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and  grapes,  we  saluted  our  old  friend  ihc 
Neptune  at  the  Fountain,  who  looked  more  woc-begone  than  ever, 
and  sallied  out  into  the  daylight.  Heavens  what  a  cliange?  The 
fierce  hot  sun  was  tlooding  the  streets  with  a  stream  of  heat  and 
light.  A  whirling  crowd  of  men,  most  of  whom  seemed  ou  their 
way  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  thronged  through  the  uurruw  t^treet. 
We  were  close  to  un  open  space,  something  between  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  a  fruit-market.  Ou  one  side  stood  a  mass  of  mer- 
chimts,  mth  papers  and  bills  of  lading,  and  other  commercial 
liddles  of  the  kind  in  hand,  engaged  iu  all  the  dry  details  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  —  bright-eyed,  keen  faced  Jewish-looking  men, 
whose  moutitachcs,  beards,  and  open  shirt  collars  alone  distinguished 
them  iu  appearance  from  the  busy  race  inhabiting  Uoundiiditcb. 
The  rest  of  the  space,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  tall  houses,  coloured 
white  or  yellow,  was  filled  by  fruit-sellers,  aud  by  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  a  lower  order  of  harterers.  Beneath  enormous 
umbrellas  of  staring  orange,  purple,  red  and  green— now  plain, 
HOW  striped  with  broad  patches  of  these  very  decided  colours,  sat 
women  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  mountains  of  ripe  fruit. 
Great  golden  pumpkins  lay  heavily  on  the  ground;  the  rich  melons, 
cut  in  two,  poured  out  streams  of  clammy  juice  through  tlic 
massesof  pulpy  seeds  over  the  wicker  baskets;  peach-like  grapes, 
blushing  at  the  infant  Bacchus  within,  through  their  soft  downy 
coats  of  dimmed  blue  or  gold,  welled  in  glorious  plenty  from  piles 
of  great  panniers;  rosy  apples,  rough-coated  almonds,  mellow 
pears,  and  tough  deceitful  peaches,  rose  in  mounds  on  every  side, 
and  the  chestnuts  crackled  cheerily  over  the  pans  of  charcoal.  Pots 
of  maccaroni  gurgled  over  portable  fireplaces,  and  here  and  there  a 
string  of  sausages  coloured  yellow  or  white  {I  suppose  the  hues 
are  not  natural,  as  I  never  saw  anything  like  them  in  the  London 
market),  a  small  piece  of  pork,  or  a  bit  of  doubtful  moat,  bung 
from  a  book  over  the  stall,  showed  that  the  Genoese  are  not  vege- 
tarians, even  as  Mr,  Brotlierton,  and  the  Chartist  poel.  I  would 
not  keep  a  fruit-stall  in  Genoa  for  anytliing  earthly.  Such  bard 
momenLs  as  the  proprietors  hove !  Not  to  speak  of  the  English, 
who  are  always  under  the  notion  that  tlieir  change  is  wrong,  the 
habits  of  the  natives  must  render  the  trade  more  exciting  than 
profitable.  Way  here  for  this  porter!  A  huge  Livorian  porier, 
with  a  heap  of  something  incrediblj'  big  on  his  head,  is  ru^ihing  up 
from  the  docks.  He  is  stripped  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  pair  of  blue  trousers,  which  reach  to  the  knees.  The  muscles 
stand  out  on  hisswarthy  back,  arms,  and  legs,  Hke  whipcord — his  eye 
flashes  as  he  breaks  through  the  crowd,  swearing,  I  dare  say,  could  I 
know  but  all  in  horribly  profane  language.  The  perspiration  is  pour- 
ing down  his  face,  and  falhng  in  thick  drops  from  liis  black  beard. 
Suddenly  lie  halts,  dashes  down  bis  load,  and  seizes  a  bunch  of 
grapes  irom  the  nearest  stall.      The  womaa — a  fierce  black-eyed 
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dftne,  ID  ft  vellow  shawl  nnd  red  petticoats,  with  long  gold  car- 
riAKt,  and  dirty-ringed  haiidSf  screiims  out.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
robbery.  The  porter  holds  up  the  grapes  to  his  nose — he  sinelU 
them — puts  them  to  his  tongue,  all  the  time  shouting  at  the  top 
of  bis  Toice  ;  then  he  dashes  them  down,  takes  up  his  load,  and  is 
a£  Not  K» — the  fiery-eyed  dame  screams  after  him  ;  ho  returns, 
•etzcs  the  rrapes  again,  scjuee^es  tlieni  lu  his  fingers,  licks  the  juice 
this  lime,  throws  them  down  af^niii,  and  is  repenting  the  experiment 
of  n  departure,  when  tlic  lady  lures  him  back.  Tliis  time  he  cats 
two  or  three  of  the  grapes,  spits  out  the  skins  in  disgust,  and  is  tum- 
liig  off,  when  the  proprietress  comes  to  terms.  The  scales  arc  pro- 
duced— llie  Koman  yard — au  angry  argument  ensues,  and,  finally, 
the  porter  goes  oiTwith  hh  nmch  grapes  as  one  sees  of  a  day  in 
Covcnt-garden,  for  a  small  copper  coin,  the  exact  relation  of 
which  to  a  halfpenny  in  our  money,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
discover. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco."  I^t's  get  out  of  this  inn  to  the  riglit,  and 
^ou  are  close  to  llic  port.  You  can  see  the  slender  lateen  sail- 
yards  and  taper  masts  of  the  Mediterranean  traders  over  yon 
noble  piazza.  For  imagine  (this  time  with  some  success,  I  hope) 
lltat  ilegeol  street  still  exists  as  it  did  in  the  old  timr,  when  it, 
too,  had  A  piazza.  Take  one  side  of  it,  and  build  up  the  houses 
to  twice  and  thrice  Uie  heiglit,  s^veil  the  familiar  columns  of  the  old 
stmet  into  arched  buttresses,  within  which  there  is  a  cool  arcade 
filled  ^wilh  shops,  while  above  them  tower  the  stones  of  the 
houses,  painted  in  gay  distemper,  adorned  with  ornaments  of 
plaster  and  marble,  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  the  windows  and 
balconies  with  marble  balustrades,  and  the  names  of  hoteN,  mer- 
cbiuita,  and  traders,  richly  emblazoned  along  the  fronts.  Extend 
such  a  row  as  tbim  in  a  semicircle,  as  far  as  tlic  eye  can  reach. 
Then  going  across  the  way,  take  the  other  side  of  Regent  Street, 
M  it  uiicd  to  be,  and  shave  all  the  houses  clean  off  above  the  piazza, 
hiaving  the  latter  with  ita  walls  and  coUuuns  still  standing. 
Cbangc  this  piazza  again  to  fine  white  murble  with  a  noble  ter- 
race on  the  lop,  and  willi  shops  beneath  ini^ide  the  colunnis,  thus 
forwiug  a  grand  arcade,  and  shut  out  the  view  by  iu  sweep  nt 
either  end,  as  it  bends  round  with  the  opposite  side,  and  then  you 
have  the  port  of  Genoa.  I  passed  through  a  doorway  in  the 
arcade,  and  found  mysL-lf  on  the  quay;  it  was  filled  with  shipping, 
mocUy  feluccas  from  the  coast,  but  I  saw  some  Spaniards,  a  few 
swaggering  Yankees,  a  solitary  Frenchman,  and  two  Maltese  ;  I 
grieve  to  aaj  not  a  genuine  Jack  was  visible.  It  might  be  pie- 
lurceque  enough  to  look  at  the  wild  savage  seamen  in  their  lung 
red  cap«  and  quaint  jackets  ;  at  Greeks  or  Sicilians  gambling  on 
the  decks  of  their  dingy  vessels  with  bone-dice,  or  yelling  over  a 
game  of  moro;  but  I  must  plead  guilty  to  u  strong  weakness  in  nut 
being  able  to  bear  had  odours,  and  most  assuredly  tliere  uns 
enough  to  drive  the  least  fastidious  away  from  the  port,  'i'he 
lldi^caBMa  struggled  to  float  a  load  of  animal  and  vegetable  cur- 
niption  that  sweltered  beneath  the  sun's  rays  in  the  thick  scum 
which  Hoalcd  on   tlie  ualera,  und   the  boldest  CominiH&ioneTs  o( 
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Sewers — I  am  astonished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  ever  dress 
in  such  boots  and  coats  as  I  ha%'e  seen  Uiein  wear  when  mounting  a 
U<]der  up  a  gully  hole — must  have  beaten  a  retreat  before  the  resuJt. 

And  so  we  ascended  to  the  broad  terrace  over  the  arcade 
which  throws  its  graceful  sweep  round  the  curve  of  the  bay, 
and  strolled  slowly  along  admiring  the  busy  crowds  below. 
"^Iiat  wonderful  tints  of  colour  through  the  arches  of  the  but- 
tresses on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  —  what  demoniacal 
clattering  from  all  the  tin-makers'  and  braziers*  shops  —  what 
graceful  light-footed  women,  whose  faces  make  you  regret  that 
the  long  white  veil  they  hold  so  deftly  beneath  the  chin,  does 
not  cover,  instead  of  surrounding,  the  sallow  coarse  features  and 
garlic -devouring  mouths  of  the  wearers.  There  go  a  few  lusty 
priests,  like  a  swim  of  tench  in  a  pond,  round,  greasy,  and  well- 
ted,  with  heavy  sullen  countenances  and  great  powers  of  suction  ; 
a  pompous  gendarmet  with  his  steel  scabbard  clattering  martially 
on  the  Hags;  porters  with  bales  on  their  heads  of  all  imaginable 
commodities;  a  train  of  mute-carts  with  spiky  shafts,  projecting 
fore  and  aft,  piled  with  wood  or  water-casks,  moving  steadily — not 
out  in  the  road,  but  in  the  arcade,  sending  pnest,  soldier,  and 
civilian  to  the  wall  in  all  haste ;  a  company  of  infantry  in  drab- 
coats  and  dingy  accoutrements,  smart  compact  men,  though  ratlier 
fixtwsy-looking  in  so  much  light,  going  in  all  haste  to  relieve  some 
post,  and  a  crew  of  liberty-men  lounging  back,  half  tossicated 
from  the  wine-shop,  to  their  vessels. 

The  terrace  at  last  came  to  an  end  ;  we  descended  and  walked 
out  towards  the  north-western  point  of  the  town,  which  stretches 
round  the  rapid  curve  of  the  bay,  rising  in  terraced  streets  up  the 
mountain  sides,  and  gradually  splintering  itself  into  graud  villas, 
whose  marbles,  conservatories,  and  ornamented  grounds,  could  he 
seen  from  the  spot  we  were  at,  through  the  clear  air;  while  the 
vegetation  of  the  olive,  or  the  dark  green  of  the  vine  all  around, 
lent  additional  force  to  the  bright  hues  in  which  most  of  them  were 
painted.  The  impression  was,  that  you  were  looking  at  some 
skilful  model  through  a  magnifying-gluss.  The  sky  was  too  blue  to 
be  natural.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  sea  ?  Why  it  is  nearly  purple, 
and  then  again  everything  looks  so  close,  so  sharply  cut,  and  so 
well  defined,  that  it 's  not  like  what  one  is  accustomed  to. 

A  steamer,  hull  down,  is  dotting  the  silver  line  where  the  azure 
of  the  sky  ends,  and  the  purple  of  the  sea  begins  with  a  little  film 
of  smoke.  You  can  distingui^ih  the  funnel  and  masts,  though  the 
deck  is  on  a  level  with  the  water-line.  Surely,  those  feluccas, 
with  great  lateen  sails,  peaked  up  like  some  monster  sea-gull's 
v%ing,  are  painted  boots  upon  a  painted  ocean  ?  No,  they  are  creep- 
ing slowly  alonfj;  as  tlie  men  pass  the  sweeps  lazily  along  the  sur- 
face ;  and  the  Hash  of  the  sunlight  on  the  swell,  as  it  undulates 
in  the  calm,  shows  there  is  life  in  the  water.  Look  down  into  it, 
and  see  the  shoals  of  small  fidh  gliding  through  the  fine  limpen 
soB-weed,  and  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  bearing  their  crops  of  sea-^ 
grass,  Lo  !  there  is  their  enemy  ;  a  fisherman,  as  well  got  U]>  as 
/////  hi  ihe  Mn**aaiellt}  of  Covent  Oarden, — red  cap,  short  jacket. 
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tftitrscrs  rolled  up  alwve  tlie  knee,  Btands  beneath  the  old  tower, 
on  the  end  of  n  reef,  managing  the  thin  lines,  which  are  Ktrelched 
Across  Crom  it  to  another  projecting  point  elevated  above  the  water, 
so  that  the  hooks  and  bait  hung  just  down  to  the  surface.  When  a 
tiny  little  fellow  rises,  the  line  is  hauled  in,  for  fish  arc  scarce,  and 
the  old  saying  is  so  far  true  as  regards  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
'*  mare  san  peace.'' 

FuUowing  the  rampart  or  wall,  which  is  raised  above  the  beach, 
wc  catae  at  last  to  a  fort  commanding  one  of  tlie  piers,  which  ex- 
tends into  tlic  ba)*  to  form  the  hiu-bour,  and  after  some  hesitation 
descended  some  stone-steps,  which  led  us  down  among  draw- 
bridges, flood-gates,  chains,  portcullis,  dry  ditches,  and  other 
eugineenog  difficulties ;  but  6nnlly  we  emerged  on  the  pier, 
at  the  base  of  which  were  two  stone-cottages,  almost  buried  beneath 
onra,  net5,  masts,  and  felucca  yards.  Some  wine  barrels  lay  around, 
and  a  few  small  open  boats  were  moored  by  the  quay.  A  fuir- 
haired  child,  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  lay  basking  on  the 
stoDCs  before  the  cottage,  half  naked,  and  turned  himself  round  at 
the  sound  of  our  steps.  The  moment  he  saw  the  strangers  he  was 
off  like  a  deer  into  the  cottage,  and  out  came  a  man  dressed  as  a 
boatman,  with  rough,  manly,  handsome  features,  who  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  boat.  It  was  a  famous  idea,  and  in  a 
moment  more  we  were  out  on  the  water.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
understand  honest  Angelo  demanding  where  we  wanted  to  go 
but  not  80  easy  to  tell  him.  At  last  a  happy  reminiscence  of  tlte 
Latin  tongue  enabled  me  to  explain  our  wishes,  and  '^traverso  il 
btio,**  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  "  across  the  bay"  in 
the  best  Italiau.  Two  strokes  of  the  oar  and  the  boat  was  floating 
in  "  liquid  cloudless  sky." 

We  were  never  tired  of  gazing  down  into  the  depths  of  purple 
blue  over  which  we  were  gliding;  so  clear  tliat,  fathoms  on 
fathoms  below,  one  could  see  the  ribbed  sands,  or  tlie  Hsh  playing 
about,  and  yet  apparently  so  tinned  with  colour,  that  every  now 
and  then  one  could  nut  help  taking  up  the  water  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  to  satisfy  himself  it  was  not  so.  Aa  the  boat  drew  out 
from  the  land,  skirting  by  the  pier,  wliere  an  old  artillery  man  was 
eugoged  in  trying  to  ensnare  some  three  or  four  wary  little  fish 
that  played  with  his  line,  bit  the  hait  off  the  hooks,  and  then 
frisked  round  the  naked  barbs, — proceedings  on  tlieir  part  which 
caused  the  veteran  to  curse  and  call  them  ill  names — he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  we  could  understand  his  bad  language,  in  a  way 
awful  to  hear — the  amphitheatre  of  the  city  presented  itself  in 
ampler  proportions,  and  the  scenic  effect  of  the  view  increased. 
Al^lo  became  communicative.  Animated  by  the  success  of  his 
efforts  to  make  us  understand  the  depth  of  the  water,  he  launched 
out  into  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  his  incomprehensibility  increasing  in  direct  proportion 
to  his  energy.  Suddenly  resting  on  his  oars,  he  removed  the 
flooring  of  the  boat,  and  seized  that  aggregate  of  animal  horrors — 
dimy  arms,  legs,  suckers,  feelers,  and  eyes — called  a  cuttle-fish. 
As  it  struggled  and  twined  about  in  his  grasp,  strelcbiug  OUV  \V% 


liitleous  limbs  an  if  for  help,  lie  F^mrdrd  tn  witli  evident  satisfac- 
tion. "  It  was  good  to  eat/'  be  icreamcd,  "excellent  to  enl, 
nothing  like  it — salted,  though  the  Kignors  would  observe, — Heaven 
aud  tlie  Virgin  it  was  so  delicious  !  "  and  firuilly  the  naaty  abomi- 
nation was  restored  to  its  hiding-place  to  niv  great  relief. 

Then  Angelo  explained  the  whole  plan  of  the  city  to  us.  "  There 
were  the  forts— the  citadel,  the  strongest  place  in  the  world! 
Ha!  if  the  French  came  down,  their  ships  would  go  like  that  (a 
smack  of  the  liaiids)!  There,  just  there,  on  the  spot,  the  Cngliidi 
captain  anchored  in  to  escape  being  sunk  in  '4S  hy  tlie  braves." 
(Bv-the-by,  Lord  Hardwicke  gave  a  very  different  version  of  the 
benaviuur  of  the  "  Vengeance  *'  74-  on  that  occasion.  But  this 
only  shows  how  the  same  thin^  may  differ  in  appearance  when 
taken  from  opposite  points  of  view.)  **  The  shots  whizzed  across 
the  bay,  and  knocked  the  Pamphili  Doria  palace  all  to  picceit. 
llie  cannon— ha,  he  heard  the  roar  of  them  yet !  That  was  fight- 
ing ;  thousands  and  thousands  were  killed.  They  were  buried 
there  on  that  hill.  The  soldiers  fought  well,  but  the  people,  Jtsa 
Maria.'  they  were  devils  for  it!  L'p  there,  that  is  toe  palace  of 
So-and-so,  the  richest  man  in  Europe,  all  his  rooms  with  gold  fur- 
niturei — knew  those  who  had  seen  it.  There  was  the  hospital  for 
the  poor.  Just  look  beyond  tlie  big  fort  to  the  right,  that  was  the 
cholera  burial-ground." 

At  lliis  point  Angelo  became  so  wildly  eloquent  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand  lum,  and  so  wc  gave  up  all  endeavours  to 
comprchviid  his  history  of  the  epidemic  (which  lasted  the  rest  of 
th«  Toyaffv^.  after  he  bad  enumerated  the  deaths  in  Genoa  at  many 
■lilhons  m  that  one  year. 

U  was  pl««sant  to  hear  him  chnunting  away  in  such  a  wonder- 
ful UMUrner^  tar  it  lulled  one's  feeUngs  like  the  hum  of  Hyblacan 
boes.  But  at  last  tlie  bounds  of  '*  traversio  il  baio"  were  reached. 
AmvIo  hucktxl  hia  bo«t  throus^^  thr  surf,  that  broke  on  the  steep 
wKblv  bcocb  with  aiicb  aki>  .:  wc  were  able  to  cut  and  run 

fvr  it  belfocv  tbr  Bftlite*  of  i-  _  —  d«liing  suburb  close  by  could 
make  a  dewrnt  ou  us  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  us  on  shore, — an 
object  whk-b  about  fifty  of  tbc-iu  cfttne  running  down,  stripped  to 
the  vnu»t»  «nd  y<«Uiu^llke  ftends,  to  accomplish,  all  for  the  small 
chay;^  of  uno  feiufptfany. 

Stragxlittlt  ov«r  tb*  poKshed  round  stones  and  loose  shingle  of 
th«  bvwki,  vo  vuncd  a  point  i^  rock  some  hundred  feet  below  the 
Jta  walK  «bk«  shut  out  all  view  uf  the  town.  The  surf  broke 
on  Ik  tte-t  ot'  rucks  a  little  beyond,,  but  tliere  was  smootli  shallow 
wtfeMT  iaudvibv  re«f  comir^  up  on  the  siand  and  flat  stones  to  the 
ytetf  tpot  wbwnp  «v  ttood.  The  heat  va»  intense.  In  an  instant, 
as  if  br  com«*on  cowwut*  c«ch  man  in  silence  took  off  his  clothes, 
and  thtvw  hiniiclf  into  the  cool  water  just  in&ide  the  reef.  Sliall 
«IIV  of  ua  €fT»r  torjgvc  that  bathe  i  The  spray  flew  in  sheets  of 
sparkliivt  diaaion4  drops  high  in  ihc  air  above  and  fell  like  a 
Slower  of  velvet  oo  u»,  while  the  sea,  pouring  in  noasses  of  creamy 
foua  tbiou^  Ihe  ereviccs  of  the  rrrta,  or  thunderiog  over  their 
MiehMt  pointfy  rolled  in  x«IMii«g  coolneaa  along  our  safe  retreat. 
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A  SKETCH, 
DPMHO  A  "  BtreiMKBfl  mckting"  ov  thr  pkmalk  mbmbkks  op 

THE    80CISTY    OV    FRIENDS. 


No  "  Spirit "  from  within  reproves  me, 
Sftx,  rather,  'tis  the  "  itpirit  '  movee  me 


BVRON. 


Would  you  gaze  upon  a  vision, 
That  may  well  be  termed  Elysian, 
Wend  your  way,  with  step  sedate, 
Tow'nis  the  Ward  of  Bishopsgnte, 
To  Devon  House,  and  take  your  scat  in 
The  Quaker  Ladles'  "  Monster  Meeting." 
Misnomer  strangfc,  that  dcsi;(nation, 
For  such  an  angct  congreffatloii ! 

Hush !  look  around !  above,  below, 
fjike  beds  of  lilies  where  they  show, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  mien, 
Eirows  as  their  (gentle  hearts  serene, 
And  vestments  of  each  soberer  iihadc. 
Of  which  the  cushat's  pluuieiit  arc  made! 
So  free  from  this  world's  soil,  they  seem 
Like  bright  creations  of  a  dream, 
On  which  life's  passion,  grief  or  pain. 
May  never  leave  a  moment's  stain! 
Hut  here  I'm  getting  sentimental, 
And,  what  is  worse,  a  "  detrimental,** 
Forgentlemrn  wlio  wish  to  marry, 
Their  suits  will  ne'er  to  angels  carry. 
Warm,  breathing  forms  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Ou  earth,  being  better  understood  ! 
However,  I  but  meant  to  say 
Like  angels  that  have  lost  their  way, 
They  look,  tlieir  silken  sheen  so  sweet  in, 
'J'hat  oft  I  wish  that  '*  yearly  nieeling,** 
By  vinions  such  as  tliis  made  dear. 
Would  come  a  hundred  times  a  year. 

With  her  whom  RydaKe  \nK~t  drew, 
'*  AngeU"  they  are,  though  '*  women  "  too  !  * 


A  spirit  yet  a  woman  too.— iroROSwuaTB. 
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And  yet  it  never  was  their  way 
To  "  dance,"  to  "startle,"  or  " way-lay^* 
Albeit,  to  "  warn  and  comfort  planned,**  f 
And  if  their  help-mates  choose,  command  ; 
For  **  comfort**  and  repose  commend 
My  bosom  to  a  "  bosom-friend,** 
Would  she  "  command*'  I  'd  not  say  nay. 
But,  like  most  married  bards,  obey ! 

Did  men  their  placid  beauty  view 
With  the  same  eyes  I  Ve  learned  to  do. 
Though  bom  high  fashion's  wand  to  wield 
D'Orsay's  of  many  a  well-fought  field. 
Of  such  rich  boons  to  be  receivers, 
They  *d  put  on  "  drabs"  and  "  broad-brimmed  beavers ;" 
For  such  the  penalty,  they  say. 
All  beaux  must  be  prepared  to  pay, 
Wishing  to  act  with  due  propriety, 
Who  choose  their  wives  from  the  Society, 
And  may  not  happen  to  incline 
To  visits  grave  of  discipline  !  % 

Lo  ;  where  in  shining  troops  descending 
Unstudied  grace  with  beauty  blending, 
The  rustle  of  their  silk  and  satin 
Sending  one*s  heart  a  pit-a-patting. 
Into  the  murky  street  they  glide. 
Like  some  calm  river*s  glistening  tide. 
Bearing  along  where'er  it  flows 
Healing  and  freshness  and  repose  : 
The  shallow  brook  may  brawl  at  will. 
But  the  deep  stream  is  ever  still. 
By  no  disturbing  eddies  riven, 
And  in  its  face  reflecting  heaven. 

*  A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. — Wordsworth. 

t  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command.— 76id. 

X  Visits  of  discipline  an  paid  to  young  female  friends  who  are  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  marry  out  of  the  Society. 


NOTICE, 


Wk  thank  "  T.  C.  D."  of  Dublin  for  his  Communication. 
Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  omit  several  Articles  and 
Nulices  of  New  Publications.     These  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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AND    WHO    LOST    ANU    WHO    WON    IT. 

A  £torj2  of  our  (Dton  Cimr. 

By  SutRLEY  Brooks. 
AOTHDit  or  "  Mis«  viourr  axd  hsb  oppbm." 


CBAPTKR    V.  > 

WILMflLOW    or   AaPSK,    AND   JANB    HIS   WIPE. 

•*  Not  a  bit  wiser  tlmn  be  ought  to  bu."  Such  was  Mr.  Moles- 
worth'a  p«tiiDat«  of  Mr.  WUnwIow.  "  Wilmslow" — as  he  could 
now  write  himself— *' of  Aspen  Court.'*  It  sounded  moderate^ 
but  then  Molesworth  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  for  thirtj-  years 
In  thr  habit  of  selliug  his  opmion.s  at  prices  varyiujj  from  three- 
&nd-fuurpcncc  upwardit.  And  people  who  sell  opinions,  like 
people  who  sell  various  other  articles,  weigh  them  carefully,  and 
•elilom  give  overweiglit.  Bernard  Carlyon,  who  had  privately 
formed  hia  own  estimate  of  the  same  fortunate  personage,  would 
probably  have  put  the  matter  a  little  more  strongly^  but  he,  of 
course,  was  not  young  enough  to  abuse  the  clients  of  the  house  to 
tbe  kindlv-nalurod  jKrson  to  whom  they  were  none  the  less  dear 
Ifar  their  (ault-t  and  follies.  But  I  may  be  as  frank  in  telling  all  I 
koow  about  Mr.  Wilmslow  as  is  consistent  with  propriety,  and  I 
am  torry  to  be  obliged  to  append  this  litiJe  qualiiication,  but  there 
Are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  moat  men,  not  to  say  most  guards- 
Mcn,  which  nobody  would  presume  to  write  about,  except  in  the 
aempaper  one's  daughtera  air  fur  one  while  one  is  coming  down  to 
break  fiisl. 

Lord  Ambcr^ate  and  the  other  statesmen  at  the  club  told  us 
HNnaChing  of  Wilmslow's  history,  with  the  charitable  tone  and 
CordlAl  feeling  with  winch,  very  likely  this  afternoon,  or  perhaps 
lo-niorrow,  just  as  it  happens,  some  other  improvised  comuiittee  of 
public  safety,  lounging  at  that  or  some  other  club,  will  discuss  the 
■  of  Lord  Ambcrgate,  or  Acton  Calveley,  or  Torn  Crowsfoot. 
rerv  well  informed  fellows  all  of  them,  and  men  who  know  the 
if  and  are  not  to  be  Imtnbu^ged,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
lal  do  they  think,  like  Job's  friends,  that  they  alone  arc  the 
pie,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them  ?  Very  likely  Lord 
chito  (who  spoke  against  time  last  night,  and  was  in  a  rage 
\uM  morning  because  the  reporters,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what 
I  was  about,  bad  not  wasted  much  valuable  space  on  his  plati- 
les)  is  at  tliis  minute  telling  Slanglcy  Barker,  the  eminent 
er-out,  that  Ambcrgate  cannot  raise  any  more  money,  and,  in 
pair,  has  inhumanly  threatened  his  father,  that,  if  he  mil  not 
ay  his  debts,  he  will  rat,  and  spoil  the  poor  old  Karl's  darling  hope 
'  getting  rid  of  four  of  the  pearls  and  pyramids  in  his  corotvct. 
vol.  xxxm.  I. 
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And  Sir  Allan  Bilberry  joins  them,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
cackle  about  the  war  at  tlie  Cape,  or  the  frightful  shipwreck  of 
emigrants,  or  something  nobody  cares  about,  says  something  ebe 
which  makes  them  draw  closer  to  him  and  listen.  Perhaps  he  is 
only  saying  thiit  Sir  Frederic  Belt's  wife  is  wild  with  mortification 
at  finding  that  Freddy  has  again  deceived  her,  and  that  he  still 
goes  to  a  pretty  little  liouse  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  has  sent  two 
cream-coloured  ponies,  with  silver  harness,  there,  during  the  paat 
week.  How  they  look  ut  one  another,  and  laugh  at  the  fun.  Sir 
Allan  would  not  laugh,  perhaps,  if  he  knew  what  Slangley  Barker 
said  yesterday  night  at  a  dinner  iu_  Park  Lane  about  that  gallant 
officer's  eminent  services  after  an  action,  or  his  suggestion  that  he 
should  be  raised  to  the  peerage  as  I*ord  Poultice.  And  Slangley 
Barker  liimself  might  not  talk  quite  so  loud  if  he  knew  that  every 
body  in  the  club,  waiters  included,  was  perfectly  well  awaie  that 
he  spent  his  hours,  from  last  Saturday  night  but  one,  to  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  monn'ng,  in  availing  himself  of  certain  Hebrew 
hospitalities  in  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  which  were  in  a 
niaunex  forced  upon  him  as  he  was  leaving  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  only  terminated  by  an  arrangement  which  has  locked 
up  aft  his  diamond  studs  and  silver  forks  in  an  iron  safe,  with  a 
little  square  ticket  pinned  to  the  parcel.  Nor  would  Lurd  Mala- 
chite, who,  having  recovered  from  his  rage,  looks  the  personation 
of  good  humour,  which  lie  is,  laugh  quite  so  heartily  at  poor  Lady 
Belt's  grievances,  if  Aelon  Calveley,  who  has  just  come  in,  were  to 
tell  hiui  what  he  told  Doddy  Butt  on  the  stairs,  namely,  that 
Malachite's  own  beautiful  wife  was  suspected  of  encouraging  that 
remarkable  politician's  constiint  presence  at  the  House,  and  absence 
from  his  own,  for  a  reason  which,  if  he  knew  it,  might  induce  him 
to  sympatliizo  with  Lady  Freddy.  Tirealas,  or  the  Clievalier 
d'Eon,  might  be  a  competent  ■nitness  as  to  whether  women  watch 
as  vigilantly  and  sedulously  over  one  another's  fortunes  and  morals 
as  men  do,  but  until  some  such  evidence  appears,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  bclienng  tliat  they  equal  us.  We  may  be  called  triBers, 
but  we  will  make  answer  out  of  Paley,  and  hold  that  nothing  is  a 
triile  tliat  tends  to  the  harmless  gratification  of  many,  and  any- 
body who  will  not  be  convinced  by  Paley,  is  a  mere  infidel,  and 
unfit  to  be  argued  with. 

But  we  will  put  Henry  Wilmslow's  history  into  a  little  clearer 
form  than  was  employed  by  his  friends  at  the  club.  Hod  the 
matter  rested  with  me,  I  would  have  given  gentle,  good  Jane 
Tracy  a  different  husband,  and  dear  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy 
Wihnslow  uiiotlier  kind  of  father.  Nascitur,  non  Jilt  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  him,  and  not  be  too  hard.  Superfine  Tom 
Crowafoot  condemned  him  in  his  superfine  way,  but  it  was  not 
for  any  cause  which  merited  such  utter  CDndemnalion,  but  because 
he  was  one  of  the  style  of  Uicn  wlioin  Tom  detests.  Mr.  Crowsfoot 
has  all  his  life  been  quietly  wicked,  not  because  wickedness  is 
wrong,  but  because  quietness  is  gentlemanly.  M'ilmslow  was 
noisily  wicked,  but  then  he  was  noisy  in  everything.  H'  he  shut  a 
book— to  be  sure  it  was  seldom  he  had  that  trouble,  but  at  any 
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imte  it  was  always  veiy  soon  after  he  opened  one  —  he  shut  it 
with  a  liang.  If  he  stormed  the  gentle  heart  of  a  corypHe^  he 
did  not  do  it,  like  Tom  Crowsfoot,  moyennant  a  bracelet  and  a 
plenipotentiary,  but  blundered  about  the  dark  wings  of  the  Opera- 
oouae  at  rehearsal-time,  and  kept  his  great  stamping  carriage-horses 
pawtug  the  Haymarket  pavement  opposite  the  stage-door,  while 
niaarms  and  motto  edified  thp  world  at  large.  JIumbug  as  he  was, 
his  laugh  was  as  hearty  as  if  he  meant  laughter,  and  his  loud  voice 
mv  out  orer  other  voices,  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  or  a  fear  in  the 
world,  at  a  time  when  his  debts  had  made  him  so  nen'oud  that  the 
most  harmless  lounger  bad  but  to  wait  at  a  corner  to  be  instantly 
transformed,  in  Wilmslow's  apprehensions,  into  a  sheriff's  officer 
beot  on  capturing  him.  It  was  his  organization  that  made  him 
noisy,  and  laid  him  open  to  Tom  Crowsfoot's  criticism.  We  will 
not  take  him  at  Tom's  hostile  valuation. 

Henry  Wilmslow  was  of  an  old  family — the  heralds  gave  him 
Hwtings,  but  that  tht-y  always  think  a  man  bus  a  right  to  who  can 
ptOTe  BoBWorth,  where  unquestionably  a  Wilmslow  laid  lance  for 
the  Boar.  But  tiic  family  did  not  keep  itself  respectable,  and  we 
find  it  robbing  under  £Oziibetli,  and  jobbing  under  Anne,  and 
decidedly  suffering  no  particular  mnrtyrdom  for  its  principles  in  the 
interim.  But  if  Ilastuigs  were  a  myth,  and  a  Wilmslow  did  not 
chai;ge  the  British  army  under  William  the  Conqueror,  he  assuredly 
did  under  William  the  Heaven-born,  and  charged  it  to  such  uii 
extent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  contractor,  that  he  speedily  realized  a 
haod»ome  fortune.  This,  Henry  Wilmslow  would  liave  inherited, 
but  unhappily  for  him,  his  revered  parent,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  became  startled  at  the  evil  means  he  had  adopted  in  accumulat- 
ing his  gains,  and  sought  spiritual  consolatioa.  Not,  however,  in 
the  Chiurh  of  England,  or  his  fortune  might  have  been  spared. 
There  unluckily  intervened  traditions  of  regimental  chaplains,  of 
wfaoin,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  known  two  or  three  specimens, 
disgraceful  to  a  body  of  wliich,  however,  they  were  not,  even  then, 
cbiiractcriatic.  Old  Samuel  Wilmslow,  whose  shrewdness  now 
only  partially  helped  him,  insisted  on  regarding  one  poor  tipsy 
creature,  known  in  his  regiment  as  the  Reverend  Cherry  Bounce, 
and  whose  conversation  was  the  comminution  service,  undiluted, 
but  with  an  extended  social  range,  as  a  type  of  the  clerical 
order.  He  paid  dearly  fur  his  ignorant  will'uhicss,  for  having 
■ought  the  counsel  of  a  clever  sectarian  preacher,  wliose  talents  in 
hia  time  achieved  as  much  for  his  uucouthly-named  sect  as  any 
member  of  the  vaunted  Order  of  Jesus  ever  effected  for  the 
Society,  old  Wihnslow's  senses  were  first  frit'htencd  out  of  him 
by  the  ultra-Calvinistic  horrors  his  adviser  judiciously  conjured 
up,  —  next,  be  was  completely  alienated  and  isolated  from  his 
family,  —  and,  finally,  the  hulk  of  his  money  was  handed  over 
—  not  bequeathed,  the  astute  doctrinarians  being  up  to  the 
doctrine  of  mortmain — for  the  building  and  endowing  meeting- 
houses for  the  "connexiou  **  of  which  his  theological  friend  was  a 
shining  light.  So  went  the  spoils  of  the  British  array,  and  the 
elder  Wilmslow  did  not  long  sur%ivc  their  surrender. 
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In  some  Spanish  play,  &  character  observes,  "  The  father 
aacriHced  his  property  for  his  religion — the  logical  consequence  is 
that  the  son  has  neither  property  nor  religion."  This  would  most 
likely  have  been  Heury  Wiiuisiow's  case,  although  he  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Eton  (where  he  had  been  sent  in  his  parent's  un- 
converted dayii)  and,  at  the  instance  of  old  Mr.  Wilmslow's  religious 
adviser,  had  been  removed  from  the  sports  of  the  Brocas,  willi  a 
view  to  his  being  apprenticed  to  a  pious  woolstiiplor  of  the 
'•connexion."  But  woman,  who  always  mixes  herself  up  for 
some  good  purpose  Ju  thtr  afiUirs  of  this  Uff,  intervened.  An  old 
maiden  sister  of  the  ex-contractor,  whom  the  high-principled  and 
higli  church  lady  had  detested  all  his  life,  Jirst  for  his  swindling, 
and  secondly  for  his  schism,  took  the  Etonian  out  of  tlie  wool  and 
bought  him  a  commijision  in  the  Guards.  Miss  Albreda  Wilmslow 
did  more — she  made  him  a  handsome  allowance,  which  she  soon 
had  to  pay  at  least  three  times  aver,  per  annum  ;  and  notwith- 
standing this,  ?he  left  the  young  officer  all  her  remaining  money. 
If  she  did  this  as  much  from  dislike  of  her  brother  as  from  love  of 
her  nephew,  the  bigh-church  lady  was  still  right,  for  old  Wilms- 
low deserved  to  be  disliked,  and  young  Wilmslow  did  not  deserve 
to  be  loved. 

Miss  Albreda's  money  did  not  last  Captain  Henry  very  long,  but 
he  enjoyed  himself  while  it  endured,  and  while,  after  it  was  actually 
gone,  one  deluded  discounter  retained  the  curious  faith  in  its 
ghost  which  will  at  times  avengingly  beset  those  who  ought  best 
to  know  how  completely  a  man  is  ruined.  Wilmslow  had  in- 
herited something  of  his  father's  shrewd,  coarse  nature,  and  could 
at  times  be  bitterly  hard,  especially  when  there  waa  a  choice 
between  withholding  payment  of  a  just  debt,  and  spending  the 
money  on  some   unrighteous  pleasure.     At  such  a  crisis  he  was 

fnoof  against  any  pleadings,  and  took  spiteful  delight  in  feeling 
lis  sovereigns  between  his  finger  and  thumb  in  his  pocket,  while 
solemnly  swearing  to  a  distressed  tradesman  that  lie  did  not  that 
day  know  where  to  turn  for  five  shillings,  though  he  should  be 
in  ample  funds  next  week.  And  then,  having,  as  he  imagined, 
deluded  his  creditor,  he  would  go  away  and  be  himself  deluded, 
slightly  more  successfully,  by  some  Mademoiselle  Helene  or 
Juliette,  whose  poor  little  meubles  had  that  morning  been  seized 
by  a  cruel  landlord,  whom  son  bon  petit  Henri  had  to  pay  out,  and 
with  whom  {the  barbarous  wretch  being,  most  likely,  her  husband 
or  brother]  she  shared  the  ^puil  as  soon  as  the  captain  had  gone 
too  far  down  stairs  to  hear  them  laugh.  Then  he  went  to  Paris, — 
he  talked  French,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  pure  and  bold  English 
accent,  like  some  of  his  betters, — and  as  he  combined  a  couple  of 
taittes  which  do  not  harmonize  advantageously  for  the  pocket, 
especially  in  France,  namely,  playing  high  and  drinking  hard,  be 
scarcely  could  be  said  to  visit  the  Continent  for  retrenchment. 
At  home  his  rooms  in  Half-moon  Street  were  open  to  all  comers 
in  the  days  of  bin  prosperity,  and  when  it  became  expedient  to  see 
who  knocked,  as  it  soon  did,  he  still  held  hospitable  orgy  for  any 
one  who  had  no  claim  upon  him.     But  it  was  a  queer  set  that  the 
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c«pUiii  liked  to  have  about  liim, — a  bad  set  in  fact, — I  do  not  mean 
oa  the  mere  scnre  of  its  uienibem  being  remarkably  good-for-no- 
tfaang, — a  qualification  which  would  suit  some  vcryeood  sets  we  all 
know, — but  in  point  of  tiiste.  He  liked  what  is  called  the  *'  artist- 
world,'*  but  then  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending  cither  art  or 
its  nobler  professonf,  and  patronized  any  rattling  scampish  vauri^n 
— if  foreign,  »o  much  the  better — who  dressed  like  a  Guy,  told 
profane  or  immoral  anecdotes,  or  both,  sketched  a  caricature,  blew 
a  bugic,  or  modelled  a  tlatuetie^  A  scamp  of  this  sort,  especially 
if  he  wore  a  moustache,  smoked  cigars  all  the  morning,  and  could 
bang  a  terrific  pi&no-forte  accompaniment  to  songs  of  the  Qtiar- 
ti«r  LAtin,  sung  as  they  sing  in  French  vaudeville*  {1  mean  ahomin- 
■bly).  was  dear  to  whatever  did  duty  for  heart  in  Henry  Wilma- 
low.  Sometimes  he  would  get  a  number  of  these  people  together, 
with  ladies  who  dressed  very  charmingly,  but  whom  one  would  not 
bate  otherwise  proposed  as  models,  except  to  Mr,  Frost  or  to  Mr. 
MacUse,  and  then,  what  with  champagne  and  ijmocent  badinage, 
singing,  and  cigar-smoke  (which  the  ladies  were  good  enough  not 
to  mind  at  all,  and,  indeed,  rather  to  like,  and  sometimes  to  make), 
the  evening  glided  very  pleasantly  into  night,  and  the  night  into 
iBonung.  And  Wilmslow  was  happy,  contributing  his  wine,  his 
ktod  laugh,  and  sometimes  his  bad  Joke  to  the  happiness  of  his 
r««prctablc  friends.  These  were  not  play  nights, — the  artists  of 
Wumsiow's  set  have  not  much  to  lose, — and  if  cards  came  out  it 
vrsft  chiefly  for  conjuring  or  telling  fortunes,  or  to  show  the  trick 
by  which  the  Genoau  Baron  Soiiterkite  ruined  young  Loppy  at 
Baden-Baden,  and  drove  that  excitable  youth  to  shoot  himself  in 
the  garden  at  the  hotel.  All  this,  and  perhaps  a  little  6carti^  that 
time,  which  is  short,  might  not  be  quite  unimpruved,  was  com- 
panuircly  economical.  But  Wilmslow  did  play,  in  Kngland  as 
weU  as  in  France,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  in  which  be  was  most 
ebcaCed.  Certainly  good  Aunt  Albreda's  money  did  go  into  quar- 
ters which,  could  she  have  known  them,  [wriuld  have  astouislied 
her,  though  she  had  often  declared  that  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  letting  dreadful  Dissenters 
into  a  Christian  Farliament,  nothing  could  ever  astonish  her,  good 
old  thing,  again. 

This  was  Henry  Wilmslow  for  the  years  he  was  first  on  town. 
And  as  he  is  soon  going  to  be  niarned,  it  ought  to  be  said  tliat 
though  he  had  lived  hard,  he  had  preserved  his  good  looks.  He 
was  a  tail,  showy,  rather  effective  looking  man,  with  black  hair  and 
black  wiiiskere,  both  redundant.  He  trained  his  hair  %v!th  great 
care,  and  liked  to  show  a  broad  shiny  wedge  thereof,  rising  from 
the  parting,  and  crossing  his  bead,  flanked  by  a  mass  of  neat  little 
carls.  He  wears  a  wig  of  the  same  hue  and  fashion  at  the  period 
of  our  story,  but  when  Jane  Tracy  accepted  him,  she  accepted  the 
roll  thing.  He  always  overdressed,  and  loved  pins,  and  atuds,  and 
rifigSi  of  which  at  one  time  he  had  a  stock  that  would  have  suf- 
ficed an  opera  singer's  private  life,  but  they  all  graduidly  went  away, 
for  reasons,  except  some  Palais-Royal  rubbish,  which  competent 
judgaa  declintd  to  deem  security  for  tijc  littlo  impromptu  motV- 
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ffaga  which  Wilmslow  occAsionaUy  negociated.  In  short,  he 
liked  to  be  fine,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  \um,  as  to  Benedick,  that 
to  go  the  finer,  be  must  live  a  bachelor.  On  the  contrary,  we  all 
know  for  what  men  of  hts  class  consider  respectable  women,  with 
nooey,  were  created.  Wilmslow  early  and  easily  made  up  such 
Bttud  as  be  had,  that  when  he  should  have  gnmed,  and  drunk,  and 
smoked,  and  lounged,  and  done  a  few  other  things,  until  he  was 
■atiated,  and  nearly  all  his  money  should  have  gone,  he  would 
bestow  himself  upon  some  handsome  girl — widow,  if  you  like,  he 
did  not  mind — with  a  fortune,  which  he  could  do  what  he  liked 
with.  Not  that  he  proposed,  in  that  case,  to  go  on  quite  in  the 
old  way,  a  married  man  can  hardly  do  that ;  besides,  he  should 
begin  to  be  bored  by  the  old  set.  He  would  have  a  house  in 
town,  and  a  place  in  the  country,  and  occanionally  be  seen  out 
with  Mrs.  Wilmslow — Lady  L.aura  or  Lady  Clara  Wilmslow,  if 
tlie  money  happened  to  cume  with  a  title  —  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  would  be  quiet,  but  his  wife  must  not  worry  him,  or  pr)*  into 
bis  goings  on.  That  was  settled.  A  good  many  good-looking 
men  have  arrived  at  the  same  settlement,  and,  at  this  minute,  are 
going  through  the  same  preparatory  process. 

Fortune  often  helps  us,  but  seldom  in  the  way  we  expect. 
Henry  Wilmslow  fully  intended  to  slide  pleasantly  from  his  bache- 
lor state  into  his  wedded  life.  He  thought  it  most  likely  that  the 
thing  would  happen  naturally  enough.  He  occasionally  went 
to  parties,  visited  country-houses  to  shoot,  looked  into  opera- 
boxes.  He  felt  very  certwn  that  either  in  a  quadrille,  or  at  a 
breakfast- table,  or  during  an  entr'actt,  he  shotild  sec  the  right 
woman,  and  what  was  of  more  consequence,  the  right  woman 
would  see  him.  Tlie  rest  was  matler-ot-course,  thougli  the  court- 
ship business  might  be  a  bit  of  a  bore — however,  in  good  society, 
people  do  not  "Keep  company,"  and  it  would  not  last  long,  Mr, 
Alolesworth  has  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  of  Aspen 
Court,  at  fifty,  was  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be — the 
superero^atorj*  wisdom  could  hardly  be  expected  in  Captain  Wilms- 
low, of  the  Guards,  at  thirty. 

Well,  Wilmslow  deserved  his  good  fortune  about  as  little  as 
most  young  gentlemen.  I  suppose  we  shall  agree  as  to  that.  He 
had  flnng  Aunt  Albreda's  money  away,  after  the  manner  of  the 
prodigal  son  of  the  East,  witL  such  additional  wickedness  as 
civilization  teaches  the  prodigal  sons  of  the  West.  He  was  a  roui 
— I  would  say  rake,  which  is  quite  as  good  a  word,  but  I  am  told 
young  ladies  allege  that  they  have  been  raking,  bless  them,  when 
their  worst  crime  has  been  going  to  several  parties,  and  prolong- 
ing the  after-supper  dances  until  three  o'clock.  I  want  a  word 
that  has  no  innocence  within  scent  of  it,  and  1  do  not  want  to  call 
Lard  names.  So  sve  will  keep  to  the  French  word,  which,  rightly 
understood,  reeks  sufliciently  for  our  puruase.  Henry  Wilmslow 
was  a  nyu( — and  one  of  the  vulgar  school.  And  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman wlio  expected  the  world  to  be  so  arranged,  that  a  freahr 
modest,  beautitul,  loving  woman  was  to  throw  her  purse  at  his 
TeeX,  and  herself  into  his  arms,  and  be  his  slave  and  comforter  for 
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the  rest  of  his  life.  And  what  is  more — it  happened.  The 
Porcv,  kiuder  to  hitu  llian  he  could  be  even  to  himself,  deter- 
mined to  give  him  another  chance. 

It  came,  however,  when  he  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
ihlnking  of  anythin^s  rather  than  affection  and  consulalion.  All 
Aunt  Albreda's  money  was  gone.  He  had  sold  h):i  commission, 
*fid  Bpeiii  the  produce.  No  more  bills  to  be  done.  Mr.  Sitan- 
doti,  the  Christian  usurer,  would  not  »])eak  to  him.  Mr.  Issachar, 
the  Jewi&h  usurer,  would  not  see  lilm,  Pactolus  has  ebbed  quite 
out  when  tlicse  marks  are  visible.  Actions,  long  since  pressed  to 
judgment,  started  up  grim  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
W'iliuslow's  swaggering,  now,  and  saying  that  the  matter  was  in  his 
lawrer's  bands,  those  legal  extremities  having  been  washed  of  him 
and  his  concerns  when  it  was  found  that  he  neither  would  nor 
could  carry  out  any  arrangement  with  a  single  creditor.  He  had 
long  since  exhausted  the  pockets  of  his  friends,  so  far  as  tbey 
choae  to  exhaust  them — the  process  was  shorter  than  Henry 
could  have  imagined  when  in  full  flush,  and  when  he  had  only  to 
•ay  he  bod  no  money  about  him,  to  hear  a  hasty  **  moy  dear 
Wf"  and  feel  a  friend's  purse  put  into  his  hand.     Besides, 

began  to  look  grave  at  his  jokes,  and  even  to  hint  that  though 

bey  were  not  siraight-laccd,  heaven  forbid,  there  were   certain 

itward  proprieties — and  he  began  to  be  left  out  of  parties — and 

lng«,  on  which  he  had  often  shouted  and  blown  horns,  were  found 

'  nave  their  numbers  made  up  for  tl)e  race  or  the  pic-nic.     More 

f,  and  donkey  as,  in  some  respects,  Henry  Wilmslow  was,  he 

'  ^uld  not  help  seeing  that  he  was  "  going  to  the  bad."     He  was 

left,  like  Sir  Waller  Amyott,  "  alone  with  the  pale  ghosts  of  his 

bdrad  ioys"  autl  what  was  worse,  the  ghosts  began  to  look  remark- 

Eablv  like  baibOs. 

Yet,  one  morning,  as  he  was  sadly  shaving  in  his  single,  ugly, 

(little   misshapen   room,   in    one   of  the   streets  near  St.  James's 

ijuare  (for  ne  bad  long  since  been  obliged  to  evacuate  his  posi- 

'  lion  in  JIalf  Moon  Street,  not  entirely  without  loss  of  baggage), 

and  thinking  what  an  utter  mistake  the  world  was,  and  why  they 

DUgbc  him  lukewanu  water  to  shave  with,  and  what  a  pity  it  was 

bad  not  gone  to  more  parties,  and  breakfasts,  and  boxes,  and 

where  the  deuce  he  should  dine,  for  he  had  but  seventcen-and-six- 

pcncc  (and  he  owed  a  washing*bill,  and  the  woman  was  waiting  down 

stairs,  and  would  wait  till  he  came  down)»  and  what  that  scoundrel 

gntcant  by  purading  oppoitite  and  looking  up  at  his  window — it  was 

rcry  suspicious — and  now  impertinent  the  boot-maker  in  Picca- 

lilly  had  been  yesterday,  when  he  tried  to  give  him  an  order — 

say,  while  all  these  things  were   passing  through  the  miserable 

■in  of  p<»or  Wilmslow,  one  of  the   best  crcnttires  in  the  world 

ras  preparing  herself  expressly  for  him,  though  she  did  not  know 

iL     Look  at  him.     Look  at  that  sallow,  forlorn-looking  face,  with 

the  moustache,  which  he  has  allowed  to  grow,  making  it  still  more 

|>ens)vr.    See  how  slowly  and  sulkily  he  is  putting  on  that  dressing- 

TO,  oiice  gaudv,  but  iiuw  dingy.      And  now  he  lights  a  cigar, 

tbich  docs  not  draw  well,  and  he  is  going  to  da&U  it  awu.^',  &&  u\ 
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other  days,  but  remembers  that  it  cost  threepence,  which  is 
moneVt  and  pricks  It  viciously  with  a  Palais-Royal  shirt-pin — yea, 
now  tlie  smoke  comes  out  well.  And  now  he  takes  up  his  poor 
balance  of  stiver,  and  counts  out  the  nine  and  sixpence  for  the 
washerwoman,  and  is  in  a  shudder  because  one  of  the  half-crowns 
looks  bad  ;  however,  he  will  try  to  make  the  woman  take  it  in  the 
dark  passage,  and  that  leaves  him  eight  shillings,  and  they  look 
wretchedly  few — but  the  abominable  woman  will  not  go,  that  is 
certain,  and  so  down  he  goes  to  pay  her.  Inhere  is  a  visage  of 
melancholy. 

li  he  only  knew  bow  pretU  Jane  Tracy  is  lookiug,  while  in  the 
well-appointed  bed-room  in  Sir.  Molesworth's  bouse,  then  in  Bed- 
ford Row  (where  she  has  been  staying  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth),  she  is  arranging  her  bright  hair  before  the  glass.  What  a 
rich  bro%vti  that  hair  is,  and  what  a  quantity  slie  has,  and  yet  how 
easily  and  well  she  manages  it,  laying  it  right  and  left  into  great 
shiny  folds,  and  twisting  the  remainder  into  a  mystic  coronal,  the 
secret  of  which  is  known  but  to  herself  and  those  girafle  hair- 
pins.  And  how  fresh  she  looks,  and  healthy,  and  English.  Her 
figure  is  rather  full,  and  if  all  were  not  so  beautifully  rounded, 
(especially  tliose  arms,  which  you  can  see,  as  Miss  Tracy's  hands 
are  above  her  head,  and  the  loose  sleeves  of  the  morning-dress  slip 
back)  you  might  almost  be  an  ungrateful  wretch,  and  think  her 
too  plump.  But  her  hands  arc  so  white  and  small,  and  her  foot 
— well,  you  cannot  see  tliat,  but  there  stands  a  pair  of  tiny  shoes 
on  that  chair,  you  can  sec  them,  and  judge  of  what  can  be  put 
into  them.  Jane  is  not  called  beautiful,  though  sometimes,  when 
her  face  lights  up  with  merriment — it  is  always  full  of  kindness — 
and  her  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  laugh  rings  so  pleasantly — one 
feels  a  great  contempt  for  mere  uonieuclature,  and  if  she  is  not  to 
be  called  beautiful,  you  may  keep  your  adjectives  for  your  dolls  ! 
in  the  Annuals.  And  did  you  ever  see  a  head  more  gracefully  put ' 
on  ?  Look,  us  she  turns  to  answer  Mrs.  Molesworth,  who  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  to  ask  her  to  come  down  to  lunch.  And  hear  the 
cheerful  voice  that  says,  **  In  one  minute,  dear." 

Jane  Wilmslow's  voice   is   not  so   cheerful   now,   for  I    have 
written  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago.     She  is  the  mother  of  three 
daughters,  whose  father  is  that  sallow  cx-officcr  coming  up  from 
paying  the  washerwoman.     If  be  only  knew  the  coup  he  will  make ' 
ui  tt  few  hours. 

He  did  make  it,  and  in  quite  as  simple  a  way  as  any  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  his  days  of  glory.  With  some  vague 
notion  of  asking  Mr.  Molesworth  (whose  acquaintance  be  had 
made  in  the  opera-box  of  the  then  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre 
— the  fact  was,  that  Molesworth  was  suing  the  latter,  and  remark- 
ably friendly)  for  advice  as  to  his  affairs,  he  called  in  Bedford 
How,  and  was  asked  to  dinner.  Whereby  did  Henry  Wilmslow 
not  only  save  liJs  eight  shillings,  but  did  so  fascinate  Miss  Jane 
Tracy  —  how,  I  never  could  understand,  —  that  tlie  result  was 
matrimony.  When  this  fact  is  arrived  at,  it  seems  waste  of  time  to 
talk  about  the  motives  which  produced  it.     Even  Tom  Crowsfool 
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haa  mdmitted  that  WUmelovr  was  about  as  pleasant  a  person  aa  a 
Bony  officer  in  debt  can  be,  and  his  loud  manner  may  have  im- 
WMcd  on  Jane,  who,  being  herself  very  guileless,  may  have  taken 
Hmry'»  clamour  for  the  frank  utterances  of  a  cheerful,  honest 
frlluw.  He  had  been  a  Guardsttian,  too ;  and  Jane  had  not 
liTed  much  in  the  world,  and  had  little  superstitions^  perhaps, 
about  officers ;  and  then — 1  really  do  not  like  to  write  it— she  waa 
ao  good,  and  her  goodnesa  made  it  impossible  that  the  country 
ffirl  should  at  all  comprehend  Wilmfifow's  real  character;  but 
Molesworth  had  said  that  the  captain  had  been  *'  rather  too  gay," 
and  it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  these  words  did  no  harm  to  the 
capuin's  suit.  At  any  rate  he  wooed  thrivingly,  and  Jane  n»ar- 
rira  ham. 

Mr.  Moleswortb  could  have  prevented  this,  at  least  in  the 
ewlier  part  of  the  courtship ;  later,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  prevent  it.  Miss  Tracy  was  his  client, 
■Dcl  bis  friend,  but  be  would  do  nothing  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
mrmU'  of  that  scamp.  Yet  he  knew  all  about  Wilnislow,  and  about 
A  good  many  other  people  of  the  Wihnslow  kind.  A  manager  of 
■a  openk-housc  knows  as  much  as  most  men,  and  can  tcU  a  good 
Ami  to  a  coniidentiul  adviser  who  is  supposed  to  be  suing  him. 
Baridw,  Molesworth  had  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
■ocial,  moral,  and  pecuniary  position  of  Janets  lover.  That  he 
Sd  ascertain  it,  most  accurately,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all ;  and 
having  done  so,  he  not  only  did  not  warn  Jane  Tracy  of  her 
peril,  but  he  facilitated  Wilmslow*s  progress  in  his  suit.  He  tent 
Henrj  money,  not  mucli,  but  enough  to  keep  him  presentable, 
and  he  guaranteed  the  rent  of  some  decent  apartments  for  hiro.  I 
'  rnk,  too,  that  be  met  two  or  three  men  in  Chancer^'  Lane,  and 
aid  something  to  them  which  prevented  Henry  Wilmslow  from 
'  og  driven  to  study  racquets  in  seclusion  and  Soutbwark.  He 
I  Jilwajs  making  Henry  dine  in  Bedford  How,  but,  somehow, 
Moletworth  contrived  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ask  any  valued 
Lcltent  to  meet  him  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  very  little  wine  was 
Idrunk  after  the  ladies  had  fvithdrawn,  upon  every  occasion  when 
~"ilfnslow  was  present.  One  might  think  Molesworth  had  deter- 
cd  that  the  gallant  ex-captain  should  not  spoil  his  own  game. 
ly  Molesworth  took  this  course  may  aiipcar  by  and  by ;  at 
at  we  have  only  to  do  with  poor  Miss  Tracy, 
She  married  Wilmslow,  and  soon  found  out  what  was  meant  by 
a's  having  been  too  gay.  Poor,  dear,  good  Jane  !  She  strug- 
with  all  a  woman's  noble  obstinacy  against  her  conviction 
it  her  husband  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  but  the  convic- 
I  was  too  strong  for  her.  I  shall  not  annoy  you  by  describing 
series  of  levities,  wicked nesaes,  and  insults  by  which  Wilmslow 
that  conviction  upon  her.  I  have  shown  what  he  was  in 
his  bachelor  days,  and  I  would  not  have  dwelt  upon  that  part  of 
the  picture  as  I  did,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
msin,  nod  but  that  by  explaining  his  nature  while  its  developments 
somewhat  more  extenuation,  and  somewhat  less  onensiveiiess, 
might  escape  from  delineaun^  rice  and  folly  when  ihe^  Wd 
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darkened  into  crime  and  cruelty.  Her  fifteen  hundred  a  year  was 
speediiy  squandered,  with  llic  exception  of  two  hundred,  which 
Molcsworth  had  thought  proper  to  secure,  and  to  secure  in  a  way 
which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  Henry's  attempts  to  get  at  the  prin- 
cipal, and  even  to  resist  poor  .1aTie''8  entreaties,  when  her  husband 
had  compelled  the  poor  girl  to  ask  that  this  little  fund  miRht  be 
given  up  to  him.  The  rest  went  as  Aunt  Albrcda's  allowance 
nrst,  and  then  her  legacy  had  gone,  and  as  the  commission  money 
had  gone,  and  every  other  sum  that  Wilmslow  could  lay  hands  on 
had  gone.  The  hardships,  privations,  and  humiliations  to  which  a 
vicious  spendthrift's  wife  is  exposed,  came  heavily  on  poor  Jane 
Wilmslow.  Sometimes  more  heavily  than  she  could  well  bear;  for 
she  never  had  the  consolation  of  being  loved,  to  ami  her  against 
all  this  world's  storms,  and  to  be  her  assurance  of  another  world's 
peace.  And,  at  last,  though  not  without  a  desperate  resistance  on  the 
poor  woman's  part,  her  husband  took  from  her  the  power  of  loving 
him.  All  was  at  length  over  between  them,  except  the  marriage 
link,  and  Jane's  never  weakened  sense  of  duty.  But  there  was 
another  love,  which  the  vain,  and  vicious,  and  hardening  uiau  could 
not  disturb  or  destroy.  They  bad  three  children,  girls,  born  in  the 
earliest  years  of  their  marriage.  Jane  never  had  any  more.  To 
Lhese  children  she  became  the  angel  which  she  would  have  been  to 
their  father,  had  his  nature  permitted  it.  To  these  children  she 
devoted  herself  with  an  unvarying  and  sedulous  afl'ection,  whicit 
neither  his  ridicule  nor  his  threats  ever  turned  aside  from  its  holy 
course.  She  could  tremble  away  from  his  taunting  presence,  and 
cry  her  very  heart  out  beside  her  bed,  but  when  she  rose  from  her 
knees  it  was  to  go  to  the  cot,  or  assist  in  the  lesson,  or  arrange  the 
walk,  or  to  work  at  the  little  dress,  or  do  some  other  kindness  at 
which  he  had  been  scoffing.  Not  that  he  did  not  rather  like  his 
little  girls,  after  bis  manner.  Indeed  they  were  so  beautiful,  and 
of  such  various  beauty,  that  his  vanity  and  his  caprice  could 
hardly  but  be  flattered  when  he  vouchsafed  a  glance  at  the  group. 
Nay,  he  took  the  trouble  to  do  his  utmost  to  counteract  bis  wife's 
teaching,  and  stooped  to  oec<isional  fits  of  education  in  his  own 
school,  seasons  at  wliich  poor  Jane's  heart  was  well  nigh  bur 
It  needed  not,  however,  tor  the  wisdom  of  childhood  ser\eil 
child,  in  turn,  better  than  its  loving  mother's  wisdom  had  served 
her.  They  found  their  father  out,  and  three  more  hearts,  little, 
but  warm  ones,  dropped  away  from  Henry  Wilmslow.  Who  could 
love  that  vain,  noisy,  passionate  sensualist? 

Troubles,  thick  and  fast,  hard  troubles  from  abroad,  harder  in  her 
uncertain  home  —  so  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  Jane  Wilm»- 
low's  wedded  life.  liad  Wilmslow  been  asked  what  was  the  chief 
grief  of  their  household,  he  would  have  (inswered,  •*  Poverty." 
They  were  poor,  sometitnos  miserably  poor,  but  Jane's  licarl  would 
have  scorned  to  make  that  answer.  I  do  not  know  any  one  word 
which  would  have  expressed   her  misfortunes — two  words  would 

ft',  done  it,  hut  she  was  too  goo<l  to  use  them,  for  they  were 
names  of  her  husband. 

'.Vt  they  have  wou  Aspen  Court  uow.    No  more  poverty,al  least. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
AN    SXPXRIBNCBD    PLAVER    TACKS    A    CASD. 

The  Wilmslows  did  not  Icaye  town  quite  so  soon  as  Mr.  Wilnt- 
aluw  had  intended.  For  a  family  which  has  long  been  struggling 
with  difKculties,  ftnd-s  various  small  and  sordid,  but  stubborn  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  locomotion.  A  single  man  of  limited  means  can 
widk.  silently  out  of  his  club,  and  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  buy  a 
carpet-liag  and  some  shirts,  and  a  railway  wrapper,  and  then  there 
u  nothing,  but  his  fare,  between  him  and  any  friendlier  region  he 
mar  decide  on  while  his  cab  drives  into  the  terminus  yard.  A 
rich  master  of  a  house  in  a  west  end  square,  can  generally  manage 
ftlmost  as  easily,  no  matter  how  targe  Iiis  family,  and  if  he  keeps 
his  dependents  in  proper  terror  and  subjection,  his  carriage  will  be 
acnt  to  the  station  in  time  to  be  hoisted  upon  its  truck  for  the 
train  which  removes  his  august  presence  from  the  metropolis. 
But  not  so  a  group  of  five  people,  who  have  been  trying  to  keep 
up  appearances  on  the  smallest  and  most  uncertain  income,  and 
who  can  neither  steal  away  gloomily,  nor  stalk  away  grandly. 
And  but  that  we  have  had  hints  at  disagreeables,  enough  and  to 
Sparc,  already,  we  might  record  how  many  of  the  petty  miseries 
of  human  life  oppressed  the  Wihnslows  during  the  day.s  prepani- 
tory  lo  their  journey.  For  Mr.  Molesworth,  to  whom  the  family 
baa  for  years  nad  to  look  as  to  their  onl^  friend,  and  who  had  cer- 
tainly advanced  a  long  series  of  monies  in  driblets,  just  large 
enough  to  keep  the  Wihnslows  from  actual  want,  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  very  liberal  in  providing  funds  for  their  journey. 
He  admitted  that  considerable  sums  would  be  coming  in  sutiii  from 
the  estates,  but  at  present  there  was  nothing  tangible,  and  although 
he  was  prepared  to  do  what  was  requisite,  they  must  really  hus- 
band everything,  and,  in  short,  the  poor  lady  of  Aspen  had  a  try- 
ing time  of  iL  The  first  considerable  sum,  indeed,  which  Moles- 
worth  handed  over  for  the  expedition,  Ilcnry  Wilmslow  so  piti- 
lr55ly  reduced  by  a  sudden  fit  of  billiards  in  Leicester  Squai'e,  and 
by  buying  himself  a  magnificent  cloak  with  sablejs  that  the  balance 
was  not  worth  talking  about,  and,  accordingly,  he  would  not  talk 
about  it.  Then  Jane,  of  course,  had  to  go  and  plead  with  the 
lawyer  for  more,  and  though  he  was  always  gracious  and  kind  to 
her,  even  in  days  when  she  was  most  compelled  to  pester  and 
waylay  him  for  supplies,  he  was  not  very  open-handed.  However, 
clothes  were  bought,  and  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy,  who  had  never  been 
dresacd  as  thev  ought  always  to  have  been,  were  made  to  look  very 
nice  (they  had  in  a  dress-maker,  and  worked  away  with  her  in  a 
bed-room,  for  their  respected  papa  made  it  so  disagreeable  by 
joking  with  her,  and  otherwise,  besides  smoking,  that  there  was 
no  sitting  in  the  parlour),  and  Jane  herself,  but  that  she  looked 
worn  and  weary,  would,  iu  her  new  dresses,  liave  reminded  Henry 
Wilmslow  of  their  old  da^'s,  if  his  hard  blood-shot  eyes  had  held  a 
gl«am  of  kindness  in  them.  But  by  the  time  the  diesscs  were 
roadj,  and  new  boots  and  neu  bunncLs  were  bought,  av\d  t\'\Ncx% 
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other  things  which  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  catalo^c,  and  of 
which,  for  some  years,  I  am  afraid  the  poor  dear  girls'  catalogue 
was  a  brief  one  (and  such  as  their  mottier  was  quite  ashamed  to 
stick  on  the  inside  of  thti  lid  of  their  boxes,  at  the  few  pt^riods 
when  she  could  afford  them  a  school),  and  when  the  landlady  was 
paid  iu  full,  aud  the  butcher  paid  half,  and  the  baker  up  to  Christ- 
and  such  heaps  of  small  bills  had  been  settled,  that  it  wag 


mas, 


an  irritating  mystery  how  others  should  still  keep  dropping  in, 
some  witli  piteous,  some  nith  bullying  viva  voce  in  trod  uc  lions, 
Mrs.  Wilmslow's  patience,  and  Mr.  Molesworth*s  money  were 
very  nearly  exhausted.  But  at  length  all  was  done,  and  the  morn- 
ing actually  arrived,  when  the  female  part  of  the  family  set  forth 
with  the  luggage,  it  being  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  haughty  , 
Mr.  Wilnislow,  in  his  cloak  of  sables,  had  abandoned  them  to  their 
own  devices,  and  had  departed  to  Leicester  Square  for  a  final 
game  at  billiards,  or  that  he  met  them  at  the  station,  rather  flushed 
with  liquor,  but  looking  bold  and  imposing,  as  he  swaggered  up  the 
platfonn  in  his  mighty  cloak,  discharging  a  very  large  oath  at  a 
very  small  newspaper-boy  for  running  against  him.  He  had  never 
cared  about  Jane,  and  his  wife  had  long  learned  to  care  only  for, 
doing  her  duty  to  him,  and  of  course  it  did  not  occur  to  either  to  i 
be  proud  of  the  other.  But  as  they  stood  together,  waiting  while  , 
the  carriage  glided  up,  a  good  many  looks  were  directed  towards 
them  by  other  passengers— Jane  was  pronounced  the  model  of  an 
English  matron,  only  it  was  a  pity,  people  thought,  that  she  looked 
so  pale,  and  Henry  was  conceived,  from  his  sables  and  his  haughty 
bearing,  to  be  some  kind  of  Ambassador,  a  sonorous  title,  to  nliicn 
folks  who  have  not  seen  much  of  embassies  attach  extraordinary 
ideas  of  majesty. 

To  those  who  are  unluckily  acquainted  with  Wilmslows  of  ^ 
their  own,  it  may  possibly  occur  as  curious,  that  my  Mr.  Wilms- 
low  did  not,  as  soon  as  Aspen  Court  was  decreed  to  his  wife, 
immediately  proceed  to  encumber  the  same.  A  man  whose  I 
wife  has  just  had  an  estate  of  5000JL  a  year  adjudged  to  her,  is 
surely  lord  of  many  menu's  purses,  and  need  not  go  very  far  to 
look  for  their  obliging  holders.  Do  you  think  that  Henry  Wilms- 
low  did  not  remember  this?  And  when  the  first  supplies  tlie 
solicitor  sent  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  been  squandered,  and  the 
Ambassador  was  quite  clear  that  no  mure  would  be  forthcoming 
for  his  personal  benefit,  he  did  march  off,  savagely,  to  Mr.  Shan- 
don,  the  Christian  usurer,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and 
attempted  a  negociatlon.  But  as  he  seemed  to  want  tlie  money 
so  very  much,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  hesitate  over  the  price  at 
which  Mr.  Shandon  proposed  to  sell  his  gold,  the  latter  gentlcmau 
began  to  suspect  a  downright  awiudlc,  and  after  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  Wilmslow,  went  ofl'  to  Molcsworth,  which  Henry 
had  particularly  requested  him  not  to  do.  1  do  not  suppose  you 
and  I  care  what  passed  between  an  attorney  and  a  biU-dLscounter 
about  a  scamp — enough  to  say  that  Wilmslow  got  neither  money, 
nor  discount  wine,  nor  a  Wardour  Street  Correggio,  nor  Birming- 
ham  Jewellery,  from  the  excellent  Mr.  Shaudon,  but  he  did  gel  « 
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speciAl  inviuUon  from  Mr.  Muletnvarth  to  call  upon  him  at  a  given 
hour.  And  when  the  Ambajtsador  came  fortli  from  that  audience, 
he  looked  exceedingly  irate,  hut  thenceforth  be  tried  to  raise  no 
more  money. 

They  departed  for  Gloucestershire.  But  the  deiav  occasioned 
«  slight  change  in  the  intended  arrangements.  Mr.  Carlyon  did 
not  accompany,  but  preceded  them.  Mr.  Molesworth  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  for  Jane  (for  whose  comfort, 
except  in  the  article  of  matrimony,  he  had  always  shown  more 
concern  than  it  was  his  cu«iom  to  exhibit  for  anybody  but  his 
own  family)  to  find  the  Court  prepared  to  receive  her.  So, 
a  day  or  two  after  hia  fii'st  intimation  to  Carlyon  lliat  he  was  to 
go  to  Aspen,  he  sent  for  him,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  shoot,  Bernard  ?" 

"  Yes,    upon    occasion,"    said    Carlyon.      "  But    the    capital 
Rtin   you  gave  me   three  years  agu  lias  seldom  come  into   use, 
*  rtteW," 

"  1 — gave — you  ?"  replied  Molesworth,  apparently  endeavour- 
ing  to  recal  the  circumstance.  "  Did  I  ?  Do  you  know,  I 
had  quite  forgotten  it  ?" 

Carlyon  did  not  know — nor  even  believe  it.  However,  he  only 
Bud, 

**  Wilkinson  never  made  a  better.  Lord  Clamperville,  I  think, 
told  you  that  I  did  not  do  any  discredit  to  your  present,  when  we 
were  at  White  Oaka." 

"  So  he  did,  now  you  mention  it.  Ob,  nh !  he  said  you  were  a 
dead  shot,  I  remember.  Well,  1  diue  say  you  are  tired  of  dawdling 
backwards  and  forwards  after  those  Wilmslows,  tliough  Mrs, 
WiUnslow  does  speak  so  much  in  your  fax'our.  Go  oft"  at  once, 
and  bang  away  at  the  pheasants  and  partridges.  She  will  like 
to  find  a  well-filled  larder.     Can  you  be  oif  by  to-night's  train  V 

**  Certainly.  But  as  for  the  pheasants  and  partridges,"  said 
Bernard,  glancing  at  the  "  Law  Almanac,"  which  hung  behind 
Molesworth — •'  Uiis  is  the  lOth  of  February." 

"  Is  it  f "  said  Molesworth.     •*  Never  mind  if  it  is." 

Quite  understanding  Uiis,  Carlyon  said, 

"  lliere  are  some  things  which  should  be  attended  to,  if  I  am 
to  be  away  long." 

"  Anything  Lobb  can't  do?" 

"  Not  for  a  week  or  so.  After  that,  the  T^inipton  abstract 
oiott  be  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  that  I  am  afraid  is  rather  over 
Mr.  Lobb's  head.** 

*'  He  deserves  to  have  it  laid  over  his  head,  if  it  is.  I  wish 
he  would  learn  some  of  your  quickness.  However,  we  will  say 
nothing  about  the  Lampton  aifair  just  now — leave  I^obb  a  memo- 
randum of  what  he  must  do.  1  *ll  take  care  he  does  it.  And 
we'll  write  to  you,  if  necessary.  Linnery  will  give  you  any 
nioney'  you  want.     Take  three  hundred  pounds," 

"Three  hundred  pounds?"  repealed  Carlyon,  distinctly,  but" 
without  evincing  any  surprise. 

"  Yea,    Of  course  you  will  not  let  Master  Wilmslow  know 
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that  3?ou  have  so  much  money  with  you,  or,  indeed,  a  shilling'' 
more  than  you  need.     But  if  Mrs.  Wilmslow  seems  to  want,  let 
her  have  what  she  likes — -in  fact,  you  cau  lead  up  to  It,  if  you  see 
reason.     Only  not  a  farthing   to  him,   except  from  me,  direct. 
Would  you  like  to  take  Chequerbent  with  you?" 

*'  Just  as  you  please.  No  doubt  I  can  find  work  for  him  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Aspen — there  is  one,  you  mentioned." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  don't  remember  it,  but  you  recollect  everything. 
Yes,  rather  a  queer  place,  and  the  old  tenants  told  queer  stories 
about  it,  hideous  noises,  gnashlngs  of  teeth,  bewailments,  and  so 
on — founded  in  cats,  I  dare  say.  Turn  Chequerbent  in  there  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  day,"  said  Mr.  Molcsworth,  "  and  let  him 
sort  the  old  papers,  and  make  a  schedule  of  tbem — at  any  rate, 
make  him  seem  to  be  doing  somelliing.  Don't  let  him  fall  in 
love  with  either  of  the  little  Wilmslows— are  they  not  nice 
children,  Bernard?" 

"  Charming,"  said  Carlyon,  "  though  I  suppose  they  would 
hardly  thank  you  for  calling  them  so.  Miss  Wilmslow  is  eighteen, 
she  tells  me" 

"A  dignified  age,  looked  at  by  twenty-five.  I  am  fifty-three. 
But  they  are  very  good  girls,  and,  considering  the  scrambling  way 
they  have  been  brought  up,  they  have  some  admirable  notions  of 
things.  Their  mother  is  a  jewel ; — if  ever  you  marry,  Carlyon, 
try  for  such  a  girl  as  Jane  Tracy  was,  and  treat  her  better  than 
Henry  Wilmslow  has  treated  her." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  believe  that  you  helped  Captain 
Wilmslow  to  that  lady  ;  should  you  have  anotlier  like  her  in  your 
gift,  and  think  my  qualifications  at  all  equal  to  his,  1  dare  say  you 
will  remember  me." 

*'  Who  says  I  helped  Wilmslow  to  his  marriage  ? "  demanded 
Molesworth,  sternly. 

'*  Why,"  said  Carlyon,  "  was  not  the  acknowledgment  part  of 
that  exceedingly  neat  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilmslow  at  the 
dinner  you  gave  us  in  Funiivars  inn,  in  celebration  of  his  victory." 

*'  A  blatant  drunkard,"  replied  Molesworth,  angrily.  "  Does 
his  wife  tell  people  the  same?"  he  asked,  turning  with  quickness 
to  Carlyon.  But  quick  ball  or  slow  ball,  Carlyon**  bat  was  ready 
for  it. 

*'  I  imagine  that  her  marriage  is  nearly  the  last  thing  poor  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  would  care  to  talk  about,''  he  said. 

*'  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  Perhaps  »he  may 
talk  to  you  about  it,  for  you  seem  to  have  made  yourself  a  favourite 
in  that  quarter.  If  she  does,  1  should  like  to  know  wbetlier  she 
thinks  I  had  much  hand  in  the  match." 

*'  1  will  remember,"  answered  Bernard,  "  I  think,  however, 
that  there  is  another  subject  on  which  she  is  much  more  likely  to 
talk  to  me.  I  mean  tlie  state  of  Mr.  Wilmslow's  affairs,  now  thnt 
we  have  guiued  the  estate.  Have  you  any  instructions  for  me  iu 
this  case,  or  am  I  supposed  to  know  nothing  ?" 

"How  much  do  you  know,  Mr.  Carlyon?"  asked  Moleswortlii 
putting  his  hands  together  and  looking  steadily  at  Bernard. 
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This  lime  the  latter  seemed  a  little  surprised. 
r"  I  rather  imagine,"  he  said,  "  that  I  know  as  much  aa  tliere  is 
I  be  known  in  the  matter." 

"  Very  probably  you  do/' said  the  solicitor;  "  still,  with  your 
good  win,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what  that  comes  to.  A 
clioQt'a  affairs  are  important  things,  and  it  is  well  to  have  no  mls- 
tdces.  I  wish  you,  should  Mrs.  Wilmslow  put  the  questions  you 
ftxpcet,  to  tell  her  the  exact  truth,  and  I  should  also  like  to  know 
the  wmj  you  propose  to  put  it." 

"  If  the  exact  truth  is  to  be  told,*'  said  Carlyon,  somewhat 
dubiously,  "  the  statement  will  be  simple,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Wilnulow's  affairs  arc  precisely  where  they  wore,  except  that,  in 
additioQ  to  old  debts,  he  owes  an  cnonnous  mass  of  cost-«,  and  tliat 
Aspen  Court,  not  only  by  right,  but  also  by  deed,  signed  by  the 
Wilroslows,  is  actually  the  property  of  yourself." 

While  Bernard  Carlyon  was  saying  this,  Molesworth*s  strongly- 
marked  face  and  keen  lips  evinced  sucli  obvious  discomposure,  on 
the  part  of  the  solicitor,  that  the  young^er  man  became  convinced 
that  something  was  going  wrong,  but  he  could  nut  understand  what. 
When  he  had  tinished,  Molesworlh  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  genuine  expression  of 
surprise  un  the  intelligent  features.  Mr,  MuJesworth  then  walked 
about  the  room  for  some  time,  breathed  hard,  looked  carefully  at 
all  the  prints  on  the  walls,  but  without  recognizing  any  one  of  the 
chief  justices  and  chief  baroiis  there  suspended.  Then  he  gazed 
at  Carlyon  a  little  more,  and  then  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

"  Bernard,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  mind  admitting  to  you  that 
1  expected  a  different  answer,  and  that  what  you  have  said  con- 
rinces  me  that  I  have  made  a  blunder,  for  £  know  you  to  be 
incapable  of  obtaining  information  clandestinely.  I^et  mc  know 
how  far  my  blunder  has  gone.  What  is  your  authority  for  the 
statement  you  have  made  V 

*'  Your  own  hand-writing,"  said  Carlyon,  still  more  surprised. 

"Ah  I"  said  Molesworlh,  who  now  knew  all  about  it,  "I  see. 
You  found  a  bundle  of  papers,  from  me,  sent  to  your  place,  and 
among  them  was  one  marked  A.  C,  and  the  words  destroy  this" 

'*  Precisely,"  said  Carlyon,  "  and  of  course  I  have  destroyed  it." 

"  Ah,  but  you  have  read  it  first !  "  said  Molesworth,  "and  you 
haye  an  excellent  memory.  Now  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you 
through  life.  Never  be  in  a  hurry,  if  you  can  help  it,  and  never 
be  in  die  dark,  if  you  can  help  it;  but  above  alt,  never  be  in  a 
buiry  and  in  the  dark  at  the  same  time.     I  was  putting  these 

rpcrs  together  for  you  the  other  evening,  and  my  lamp  went  out. 
rang  for  another,  and  the  mischief  was  dune  while  Spott  was 
ruDning  for  it.  i  laid  my  hand  on  that  paper,  which  1  fancied 
1  had  placed  in  my  drawer,  and  it  slipped  into  your  bundle, 
which  I  sent  off  hastily  as  I  was  going  nome.  I  explain  tliis 
to  you  for  a  reason." 

**  One  which  I  can  divine,  sir,  I  suppose.  I  have  accidentally 
become  acquainted  witli  what  I  was  not  intcuded  to  know." 
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"  Ndtber  you  nor  any  one  ebe  at  present,"  said  Molesworth. 
**  I  tell  you  that  in  confidence.  The  deeds  were  not  prepared  iii 
our  office,  but  in — in  Wales,  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Molesworlh,  '*  that 
no  one  might  chatter  BeedlmlT.  But  you  have  the  secret,  such 
aa  it  ik  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  wlU-causes  in  the 
luoks  was  lost  by  just  such  an  accident  in  1817  ?" 

"  All  that  need  be  done,"  reptied  Carlyon,  "  is  to  revert  to  the 
qoestioD  1  asked  you.  Supposing  that  Mrs.  Wilnislow  makes  the 
inquiries  I  anticipate,  hare  you  any  instructions  to  give  me  as  to 
tho  reply?" 

"  There  is  a  little  more  than  that,"  said  Molesworth.  "  If  this 
liad  been  merely  an  ordinary  business  secret,  a  mere  private  affair 
which  was  not  to  be  talked  about,  I  should  have  gladly  confided  it, 
as  I  hare  done  scores  of  other  private  matters,  to  your  managemenL 
But  there  were  powerful  reasons  against  my  doing  so  in  this  case, 
or  rather,  against  my  con6ding  it  to  any  one  livmg.  I  prepared 
the  deeds  myself;  they  were  engrossed  with  blanks  and  filled  up 
by  another  hand,  who  knew  nothing  of  their  contents." 

"And  the  signatures?"  thought  Carlyon;  but  he  said,  "We 
have  taken  similar  precautions  once  or  twice  before,  and  I  hare 
frequently  heard  of  their  being  used  in  the  country,  where  stamp- 
officers  gos!»ipi  and  other  subordinates  can  cause  iuinoyance  in 
Cuniliea  by  talking  of  business-matters." 

**  But  tnis  is  a  more  important  affair  than  an  aristocratic  mort- 
gage or  a  shabby  marriage-settlement,**  said  Molesworth.  "  And 
as  a  man  of  honour  who  has  become  accidentally  possessed  of  a 
secret,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  tu  give  me  your  solemn  and 
sacred  promise  that  you  will  never  reveal  whot  you  have  leamcdi 
and  will  act  as  if  no  sucli  transaction  had  taken  place." 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  exact  such  a  promise^"  said  Car- 
lyon, "  pray  do.  I  make  it  as  solemnly  as  a  promise  can  be 
made.** 

Molcswortli's  eye  went  over  his  ample  table,  and  Bernard, 
tracking  the  glance,  observed  it  rest  upon  a  very  small  and  very 
dusty  red  volume.  However,  Mr.  Molesworth  thought  better 
of  it,  and  did  not  propose  to  Mr.  Carlyon  to  take  an  oath  of 
secrecy 


than  likely,  keep  as  near  to  facts  as  you  can.  Explain  that  Mr. 
Wilnislow  is  so  much  involved  by  twenty  years'  extravagance, — 
you  need  not  be  mealy-mouthed, — that  though  ihey  will  soon  have 
a  competency,  it  must  be  some  years  before  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  resident  landowners,  or  dream  of  spending  a  tenth  of  their 
income.  I  have  impressed  this  upon  him  already  rather  strongly, 
and  she  is  fully  prepared  to  hear  it,  and,  besides,  will  accept  any 
statement  made  by  you.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  the 
Wilmslows  have  arrived,  and  you  have  anything  to  say.  And  so, 
a  pleasant  journey  to  you.  And  I  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  that 
though  certainly  1  had  oot  designed  the  revelation  which  I   liave 
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ou,  I  do  not  regret  it  now.  Perhaps  you  may  see  in  it 
tioual  rca-son  why  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Aspen  Court.  If 
lon't,  no  matter.  So  be  off, — take  Cbequcrbent,  and  God 
you."  Aud  he  shook  Carlyon's  hands  with  a  cordiality  he 
seldom  erinced  except  to  valuabie  clients,  with  whom  that  per- 
fervid  salution  was  sometimes  I'unud  very  telling,  as  they  went 
away  aaying  what  a  good-hearted  man  Mr.  Molesworth  was.  I  do 
not  meaa  to  say  that  such  was  precisely  Bernard  Carlyou*s  obserra- 
kioa  as  he  left  his  employer. 

"  I  am  to  have  the  ple.isure  of  your  company  into  Gloucester- 
ahire,  Mr.  Chequerbent,"  said  Carlyon,  as  he  entered  the  clerks' 
office. 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  proud,"  replied  Paul,  with  a  bow  of  mock 
mvity.  "  Should  1  be  indiscreet  in  inquiring  what  party's  pig 
bas  departed  this  life  now  ?** 

•*  How  exceedingly  vulgar  you  are  in  your  conversation, 
Cbecuerbent,"  said  \Ir.  Lobb. 

"All  spite — miserable  spite,"  returned  Paul;  "because  by 
reason  of  my  profound  knowledge  of  law,  and  of  my  generally 
felicitous  method  of  transacting  business,  I  am  selecled  to  go 
ioto  the  country,  and  you  are  not.  Where  are  we  goingj  Mr. 
Carlyon  ?" 

•*  To  Aspen  Court." 

"  I  "ni  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Chcquerbent.     "  When  ?  '* 

"  To-night  at  eight.  Will  you  dine  with  me,  or  meet  me  at 
ihestotjon?" 

"  The  latter,"  said  Paul,  "  for  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that 
you  have  a  habit  of  taking  popular  thoroughfares,  and  passing 
certain  shops,  which  just  now  I  lind  it  convenient  to  eschew." 

"  But  I  will  go  any  way  you  like.     Besides,  it  will  be  dark." 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  will  meet  you  at  the  train." 

"  Very  well ;  don't  be  late,  please." 

But  raul  iroc  Ute,  so  late  that  the  bell  rang,  and  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  the  train  went  off,  taking  Carlyon,  out  not  Chcquer- 
bent. Bernard  wondered  wlicre  his  intended  companion  was,  but 
perhaps  hardly  regretted  his  absence,  as  it  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tuolly  for  considering  tlic  uiterview  of  the  day.  And  he  thought 
it  over  and  over  as  he  rushed  across  the  western  counties,  and 
had  by  no  me^ns  dismissed  it  from  hi.s  mind  when  he  fell  asleep, 
and  coruequeutty  dreamed  that  Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr,  Wilms- 
low  were  fighting  for  the  Ambassador's  clouk  of  sables,  which 
naddeoly  turned  into  a  parchment  deed,  and  exploded  with  a  hang. 
Morpheus  was  certainly  the  first  inventor  of  pantomime  tricl^, 
and  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  pan- 
tomime. 

Reaching  Bristol,  Carlyon  left  the  railway,  and  struck  across 
the  country  for  Aspen  Court.  When  he  arrived,  it  was  the  fore- 
noon of  a  fine  February  day.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  even 
warm,  aiitl  ihe  sky  was  cloudless,  though  its  liue  was  rather  of  a 
faint  lilac  grey  than  a  glowing  blue.  There  had  been  a  white  frost, 
and  it  sliU  clustered  in  shady  nooks  and  boles  in  the  grass,  but  it 
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was  melting  away  from  wet  roofs,  and  from  ihe  shining  leaves  of 
the  evergreens.  A  dim  mist  hung  on  the  horizon,  and  brought 
out  the  defined  forms  and  tracery  of  the  leafless  trees.  The  roads 
were  well-dried  and  firm,  the  genial  moisture  slightly  deepening 
their  brown  hue,  and  freshening  the  mould  in  the  Utile  village* 
gardens.  The  birds  twittered  on  all  sides,  but  the  only  song  was 
that  of  the  lark.  Crocuses  and  double  daisies,  yellow  and  cHmAon, 
were  the  chief  flowers  to  be  seen,  but  the  shoots  of  the  trees  were 
green  and  bursting,  and  all  promised  an  early  season.  Carlyon 
had  an  eye  for  these  things,  among  others,  tliough  the  fields  of  the 
Inn  of  Lincoln  are  scarcely  favourable  to  the  study  of  rural  nature. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

WHAT   TENANT   WAITED    IN   ASPEN    COt'BT. 

Those  who  had  been  expelled  from  Aspen  Court,  and  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  before  our  story  is  over,  had  abandoned  it 
somewhat  in  haste.  No  sooner  was  the  final  decision  given,  which 
assigned  the  right  of  ownership  to  the  Wilmslows,  than  the  old 
house  was  evacuated  by  the  wrongful  holders.  This  speedy  sur- 
render had  been  by  no  means  necessarV)  for  Mr.  Molcsworth  would 
have  afforded  them  ample  time  for  leisurely  retreat,  nor  was  it, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  very  judicious,  for  few  persons  wouJd 
be  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for  the  feeling  which  dictated 
so  hurried  an  abnegation  of  a  claim  previously  maintained  with 
English  sturdiness.  We  rather  like  to  see  people,  who  do  battle 
at  first,  hold  on  to  the  last,  and  vindicate  original  error  by  gal- 
lant obstinacy.  And  if  the  condemned  garrison  had  chosen  to 
continue  in  possession,  Molcsworth  would  have  offered  them  rea- 
sonable terms.  He  manifested  no  eagerness  to  dispossess  them, 
and  would,  as  soon  as  the  rights  of  his  cUenta  were  hnally  admit- 
ted, have  permitted  the  previous  owners  to  remain  on  suficrancc, 
or  as  tenants,  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Of  this,  indeed,  he  made 
no  secret,  and  of  his  placability  the  defeated  party  had  been  duly 
apprised.  But  they  would  accept  no  favour,  nor  remain  by  per- 
mission where  they  had  dwelt  by  right.  Twenty-lour  hours  after 
formal  intimation  that  Aspen  Court  was  another's,  the  late  owners 
had  taken  their  last  look  at  its  mountainous  roof,  and  sparkling 
windows,  from  the  carriage  which  waa  hurrying  them  away-  The 
legal  fonns  incident  to  a  compulsory  change  of  ownership  were 
performed  by  a  country  agent  of  Messrs.  Molcsworth  and  Peiik- 
ridge,  and  when  Carlyon  drove  up  to  Aspen  Court  the  house 
appeared  uninhabited.  After  considerable  waste  of  energy  in 
shouting,  and  rapping,  and  rattling,  at  every  point  where  noise 
seemed  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  and  having  awakened  nothing  but 
the  echoes,  Hcrnard  determined  on  escalade.  Causing  the  driver 
to  place  his  portmanteau  in  a  shed,  and  dismissing  the  man,  Car- 
lyon scaled  a  low  wall,  and  thence,  over  some  of  the  offices,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  top  of  another  wall,  which  bounded  a  portion 
of  the  great  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  wliich  boundary 
connected  a  set  of  stables  with  the  servants*  rooms.      He  was. 
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therefore,  on  ihe  west  wiiijj  of  the  mansion.  TIic  heiglit  of  the 
wall  was  considerable,  but  Carlyon  was  active  and  fearless,  and 
in  a  minute  more  he  was  standing,  rather  flushed,  upon  the 
walk  behind  the  tall  trellice,  of  which  mention  lias  been  made. 
It  looked  naked,  enough  now,  and  tlie  frost  was  steaming  from  the 
lalticc-work. 

But  still  there  was  no  sign  of  an  inhabitant,  an<t  Beniard  tra- 
vened  the  garden,  ajid  examined  evcrj-  window  and  door  in  the 
nar,  without  better  aucccsa  than  he  had  mot  in  the  front.  The 
doors  were  fast,  and  the  lower  windows  secured  by  shutters.  The 
birda  followed  him  curiously  from  point  to  point,  taking  up  posi- 
tion* on  the  trees  near  the  house,  and  twittering  their  conuncn- 
Caries  on  the  stranger's  conduct. 

At  last,  after  a  very  careful  and  repealed  scrutiny  of  all  pro- 
bable and  improbable  entrances,  Carlyon  said — 

"Well,  ciatn  inveinam  aut — and  so  forth,  a  motto  which  has 
aervetl  me  once  or  twice  before  in  my  time.  Do  you  happen  to 
understand  Latin,  birds  ?  " 

And  thereupon,  struggling  up  upon  a  window-sill,  and  thence 
springing  to  the  crooked  arm  of  a  tree  that  stood  near  that  por- 
tion of  the  east  wing  which  has  been  described  us  fitted  up  in 
cottage  &^le,  he  ascended  tlie  tree  until  he  was  about  on  a  level 
with  the  ifower-balc-oniea  projecting  from  the  first-floor  windows. 

•*  The  leap 's  not  very  much,"  he  said,  "  but,  if  that  woodwork 
is  rotten — and  most  things  are  in  this  world — " 

And  so  he  came  down  the  tree  again ;  but  a  thought  struck 
him.  He  searched  the  yard  and  outhouses,  and  speedily  found  a 
plank,  which  he  brought  to  the  tree,  and  again  ascending,  dragged 
it  up  after  him,  and  getting  to  his  former  elevation,  dropped  the 
plank,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  from  the  bough  to  the  window. 

**  Bold  is  the  wise  man,  but  not  overbold,  says  the  proverb. 
Now,  Wisdom,  keep  your  head  steady." 

And  with  a  few  swift  steps  Carlyon  crossed  his  bridge  and  stood 
up  close  to  the  window  ;  the  balcony,  however,  bent  and  cracked 
beneath  his  weight,  and  some  of  the  wet  mould  fell  down  upon 
the  Mone  path  below. 

"  Quite  as  well  not  to  have  trusted  you,*'  suid  Bernard.  **  But 
the  window  is  fast,  and  my  destiny  is  burghu'y,  after  all."  And 
duhing  in  a  pane  of  glass  with  his  elbow,  he  pushed  buck  the 
boll,  and  lifted  the  sash.     We  then  sprang  into  the  room. 

In  this  fashion  did  Bernard  Ctu'lyou  make  his  ^st  entrance  into 
Aspen  Court. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  but  comfortable  apartn^ent,  from 
which  the  gay  cjirpt^t  had  nut  been  rt-moved,  and  in  wliich  there 
were  a  few  articles  of  modern  furniture,  A  looking-glass  hud 
obrioiuly  been  wrenched  down  from  above  the  chimney-piece,  while 
on  the  table,  and  on  some  gilded  brackets,  circular  spaces,  less 
Uvstj  than  the  rest,  showed  that  a  room,  carelessly  kept,  had  lately 
been  denuded  of  its  ornaments. 

Carlyon,  turning  to  the  right,  made  for  the  front  of  the  mansion. 
He  puaed   through  a  long  range  of  rooms,  dark  snd  dusty,  a\uV 
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a«  to  the  angle  of  Che  house.  PulIing^  open  a  door  covered  with 
^led  bftixe,  he  emerged  into  a  gallcrv  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  froot,  bat  not  in  the  front  itself.  It  was  lighted  on  one  side 
caly,  aad  that  the  side  which  looked  upon  the  garden.  A  dark 
otlk^Boot,  highlv  poUshed,  and  with  a  narrow  rirulet  of  India  inat- 
liag  Sowittg  along  ila  centre,  narrowed  nearly  to  a  point  in  the 
peBpectm.  There  were  several  doors,  set  deep  in  the  opposite 
vsUy  Bad  lunaiJa  the  centre  a  gap,  and  a  massive  oak-rail,  indi- 
cated ft  broad  ataxrca9e»  CarWoD  stood  at  one  end  of  the  gaWorjy 
tmA  doae  to  him,  .and  nearly  occupying  that  end,  was  a  large 
vtBdow,  agaiast  wkicfa  the  branches  of  a  yew-tree  incessantly 
braihed  aaa  tmtfcJ-  Tbt*  looked  upon  the  churchyard,  and  the 
white  ckmek  mver  kaelf  rase  bdiiod  the  yew.  At  the  far  distant 
mA  tibm  wm  ako  •  viaioir.  bat  filled  with  stained  gloss,  whose 
natd  the  idea  that  the  gallery  was  an  enor- 
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wlick  kept  rvbhiag  itse£f  op  against  the  house,  as  an  affectionate 
«ft  bffwbea  alaag'  i>>  vaster's  hand.  Bernard  walked  on,  trying 
db»  Ames  m  !■•  wej»  bat  tb^  were  locked.  Ue  reached  the  stair- 
bM^  aad  faaad  two  fights  of  the  broadest  and  easiest  btack  oak 
itete^nevciagMid  tmn^alan  ample  landing,  lig^hted  from  abore. 
Anatei  wa  tbe  waSa  bn^  aoaie  verr  lar^e  old  paintings,  of  which 
fildecaaUbedMoened,  except  that  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them 
titer  bal  saand  ^  %m  of  >  white  sprawling  naked  baby,  held 
a^  ia  a  badk  baad*  by  one  leg,  5xhd  which  it  might  be  inferred 
ibat  m  tike  a^iatearit  daricacas  larked  Solomon,  delirering  his  judg- 
mnt  m  lAa  crlabnftid  etee.cf  die  etaimi.  Some  aged  maps  and 
tbart^  ^tnA  elapbaaCa,  aaaj  wiles  high,  populating  the  Sahara, 
aad  fritewag  ■■■  winainn  of  stiU  greater  vastness,  sporting  in 
ftfar  Atlantie  daaaSa  ganuafaed  die  kmcr  portion  of  the  stair-woll. 
Oarlroa,  deeceaaiBg,  came  to  a  passage  under  the  gallery,  and 
taamag  in  the  same  direction,  but  instead  of  traversing  it,  he  dxew 
aiidfr  a  large  rrd  curtain  to  his  left  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
tha  stair,  and  found  himself  in  an  arched  opening,  and  looking  into 
the  great  hall  of  Aspen.  It  was  tenanlless  and  still.  The  family 
portraits  along  the  walls  were  staring  out  with  their  energetic 
supi'iciliousness,  the  wonderful  clock  stood  paralysed  and  self- 
con  trad  ictor>',  the  huge  chironev-picce  showed  the  remains  of  a 
wood-fire,  which  had  been,  and  was  gone.  Tlie  loneliness  was 
something  more  than  mere  negation  of  life — there  was  an  actual 
deathlike  presence  in  the  old  deserted  hall. 

BiTnard  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  the  scene,  until  its 
influence  began  to  grow  upon  him;  and  c%*cn  when  he  crossed  the 
hall,  his  step  was  ouicker,  and  not  so  decided  as  it  hod  been  in  the 
chambers  and  gallery.  Very  weak,  no  doubt,  and  sentiroentalj 
in  a  young  and  heallby  man,  to  own  any  difference  of  feeling  in 
one  fai^c  room  and  In  another,  except  as  regards  draughts,  and 
you.  Captain  Hawhaw,  would  have  lit  a  cigaw,  and  you,  Mr.  St. 
Wardonr,  would  have  grimaced  at  the  pictures.  Only,  you  see, 
Niilurr  will  not  be  consistent,  and  make  all  her  men  to  one  pat- 
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I — ^your  own.  However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasoos. 
1  only  record  that  Bernard  Carlyon  stepped  very  hastily  acroM  the 
hall  to  the  great  door,  aud  unbooked  chains^  and  lifted  down  bars, 
and  pulled  back  bolts,  as  speedily  as  he  could^  and  felt  glad  to 
throw  open  that  huge  gap,  and  let  the  sunshine  come  streaming 
in,  aud  overflow  the  place  with  ita  cheerfulness.  And  a  stranger 
■/or  off,  who  saw  that  mighty  breach  suddenly  made  in  the  fxont 
of  the  moiuion,  would  have  observed  a  light  figure  emerge  from  it, 
and  npring  tlurough  the  portico,  aad  quite  out  upon  the  broad 
gnveiled  path,  as  if  escaping  from  a  pursuer.  Such  was  Bernard 
Carlyon's  first  progress  through  the  old  house  at  Aspen. 

Needless  to  say,  that  the  first  of  such  sensations  was  tlie  last 
with  Carlyon,  or  that  he  specdilv  re-entered  the  house,  and 
explored  ita  open  chambers,  high  and  low.  Aud  having  finally  con- 
rinced  himself  that  the  place  was  utterly  abandoned,  he  proceeded 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  its  owners.  He  placed 
an  old  couple,  from  the  neighbouring  village,  injtemporary  pos- 
•casion,  auci,  obtaining  a  horse,  crossed  the  country  to  the  nearest 
town,  where  he  enlisted  the  services  of  the  necessary  tradesmen. 
Carlyon *«  knowledge  of  business  aud  decided  manner  greatly  faci- 
litated the  rest,  and  having  selected  a  set  of  apartments,  such  as  he 
thought  Mrs.  Wilmslow  would  prefer,  in  a  very  few  days  he  wad 
prepared  for  her  reception.  Five  or  six  rooms,  on  tlio  west  front, 
had  in  that  time  been  made  to  look  very  comfortable.  Carlyon 
canied  out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Molesworth, 
even  to  the  extent  of  telling  a  couple  of  eager,  smiling,  red-handed 
country  girls,  strongly  recommeudcd  to  him  by  a  farmer  with 
whom  he  had  made  acquaintance,  that  though  he  could  not  under- 
take to  engage  them,  he  advised  them  to  be  in  the  way  when  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  arrived.  For  a  bachelor,  he  really  contrived  to  forget 
very  little  that  was  absolutely  wanted. 

The  superintending  these  arrangements  occupied  most  of  Ber- 
nard's time,  but  he  contrived  to  make  lumsclf  acquaint^.-d  with  the 
CtAlurcB  of  tiie  estate,  and  of  the  country  immediately  aruund,_ 
He  WAS  surprised  to  find  that  no  servant  of  the  late  occupants,  no 
aCeward,  wood-bailiff,  or  even  gamekeeper  appeared  to  assist  his 
ioTCfitigations,  or  to  ask  for  renewed  employment.  Such  was  the 
cue,  however,  and  on  inquiry'  in  the  village,  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
unable  to  learn  that  such  officials  had  ever  been  engaged  for  Aspen. 
The  tenants  had  paid  their  rents  at  the  Court.  What  had  to  be 
done  upon  the  estate  was  always  done  suddenly  and  well,  but  by 
•trangers,  who  arrived,  did  it,  and  departed.  Ilie  game,  which 
was  plentiful  in  that  county,  and  severely  preserved  all  round) 
was  neglected  by  the  owners  of  Aspen  Court,  to  the  exceeding 
iuiignation  of  their  aristocratic  neighbours,  whose  little  armies  of 
keepers  were  in  constant  and  direful  night-battles  with  poachers. 
The  menials  of  the  mansion,  if  there  had  been  any,  had  departed 
vith  tbeir  employers,  aud  there  certainly  never  was  a  case  of  more 
ntmplete  dlsuossessian  of  a  family.  Carlyon  bad,  however,  some 
little  comprenension  of  the  mystery. 

1a  about  a  week  the  Witmslows  arrived,  and  were  welcomed  on 
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eir  threshold  by  the  vigilant  Carlyon,  flanked  by  old  Jubble 

f  his  old  wife,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  rosy  Mnrtha  and  ihe 

l.fiturdy  Mary,  whose  curtsies  began  when  the  carriage  was  seen  at 

ihe  gates,  and  ceaj^d  at  no  particular  time  during  that  day.     The 

Ambassador,  in  his  sables,  got  out  first,  looking  rather  cross,  th« 

brandy  he  had  taken  at  a  great  many  places  on  the  road,  having, 

with  the  journey  itself,  simply  irritated  him.     Carlyon  handed  out 

gentle  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who,  even  at  the  moment  of  taking  pos- 

bcssion  of  her  prize,  never  thought  of  entering  until  her  children 

were  by  her  aide.     Bernard,  after  the  first  salutation,  drew  back, 

in  order  that  if  there  were  any  kindly  or  gentlemanly  instinct  left 

1  in  Wilmslow,  the  latter  might  introduce  his  wife  to  her  newly-won 

home.    But  the  Ambassador  strode  hastily  forward  into  the  hall,  and 

Bernard,  with  one  glance  at  him,  and  tlic  faiute»l  half-smile  at  his 

own  absurdity,  in  supposing  that  Wilmslow  would  act  otherwise, 

addressed  a  few  earnest  words  of  courtesy  to  Jane,  as  he  conducted 

,  her  through  the  porch. 

'*  Let  me  have  the  very  g^eat  pleasure,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  of  being 
tlie  first  to  congratulate  you  on  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court,** 
he  said,  with  a  grave  and  respectful  inclination,  as  she  entered. 
"  It  is  what  ought  to  be  said  to  her,"  he  thought,  but  his  recollec- 
tion went  back  to  Molesworth's  title-deeds. 

Poor  Jane,  not  much  used  of  late  to  hear  a  gentleman's  accents, 
touched  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  her  daughter 
Emma,  who  was  nearest,  clasi>ed  her  round  tlie  neck,  and  burst 
into  tears.  A  home  of  her  own,  again,  at  last !  No  more  shifts 
and  contrivances,  no  more  extortionate  landladies  and  slatternly 
servants,  no  more  humiliating  apologies  when  the  reut  was  not 
ready,  no  more  vulgar  insolence  to  her  children,  or  vulgar  &ini- 
liaritiee  with  them,  rather  harder  to  bear.  Sadly  common-place, 
Jane  Tracy,  as  you  enter  your  ancestral  halls,  but  you  are  a  lady  and 
a  motlier,  and,  1  suppose,  we  must  for|pve  you  for  not  treading 
haughtily,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  and  stamping  on  your  heartlislone, 
and  planting  your  victorious  banner.  You  may  have  your  cry  out, 
holding  pretty  Emma's  neck,  and  making  her  cry  loo.  The  other 
two  girls  would  join  you  and  have  quite  a  scene,  but  a  word  or 
two  from  Bernard,  said  very  kindly,  shows  them  tiiat  they  had 
better  not ;  but  they  will  not  go  away,  though  a  minute  before 
they  were  dying  to  start  on  a  journey  of  exploration. 

The  Ambassador,  having  surveyed  the  hall,  comes  up,  and  is, 
of  course,  utterly  imable  to  comprehend  why  his  wife  should  bo 
crying.  However,  he  is  good  enough  not  to  reproach  her,  but 
advises  that  the  carriage  be  sent  off,  and  tlie  door  shut,  as  it  is 
such  a  cursedly  raw  day,  and  demands  of  Carlyon  whether  he  has 
got  a  decent  cigar  to  give  liini,  for  the  weeds  he  bought  at  Bristol 
were  not  fit  to  fumigate  the  lleas  in  a  poodle.  And  receiving  a 
salisfactorv  answer,  he  playfully  enfolds  little  Amy  in  his  great 
cloak,  and  imitates  the  roar  of  a  bear,  and  really  seems  improved 
for  social  intercourse,  by  the  feeling  that  at  last  he  has  got  hold  of 
Aspen  Court. 
Mrs.  Wilmslow,  liaving  dried  her  eyes,  and  kissed  Kmnaa — and 
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you  had  aeen  how  pretty  Emma  looked  witli  her  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  with  her  rich  brown  curls,  rather  about  her  face  from 
the  journey  and  the  embracing,  but  not  a  bit  limp  though,  and 
nith  the  iresh  colour  which  tlte  Gloucestershire  air  had  already 
given  her,  you  would  have  thought  she  as  richly  deserved  kissing 
ms  any  girl  of  eighteen  ever  did  in  this  world — -business  proceeded. 
Carlyon  presented  his  four  vassals,  explaining  that  their  adherence 
was  dependent  only  upon  the  will  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and 
the  red-cheeked  maidens  bobbed  and  blui^hed  with  great  vehe- 
mence. Then,  apologizing  for  showing  Mrs.  Wilmslow  the  way 
in  her  own  house,  be  marshalled  her  and  the  young  ladies  to  the 
apartments  he  had  prepared,  explaining  that  he  had  ventured  to  do 
DO  mure  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  05  Mrs.  Wilmslow  might 
not  even  like  the  rooms.  And  Jane  thanked  him  in  her  sincere, 
quiet,  ladylike  way,  while  the  girls,  declaring  that  everything  was 
perfect,  instantly  proceeded  to  re-arrange  everything,  incessantly 
■ppealiiig  tu  tlicir  mauinia  and  Mr.  Carlyon  whether  they  were  not 
infinitely  improving  the  place.  Bernard  thought  that  three  girls 
could  not  appear  to  more  advantage  than  did  Emma,  Kate,  and 
Amy,  as,  hastily  removing  their  bonnets  and  cloaks,  but  retaining 
certain  iuvaluaule  polka  Jackets,  warm  and  close  fitting,  ju^t  the 
things  for  travelling,  they  ran  about  pulling  a  table  one  way,  and 
carrying  chairs  another,  pushing  a  couch  into  tlie  middle  of  a  room, 
and  then,  seized  with  a  judicial  caprice,  all  suddenly  sitting  down 
iu  a  row,  on  the  same  sofa,  flushed  and  laughing,  to  consider  the 
general  elfect. 

That  was  a  good  opportunity  for  Carlyon  to  remark — we  will  do 
the  same — that  Emma,  as  has  been  said,  was  blue^eyed  and  brown- 
haired.  Hex  features  were  of  a  pure  Grecian  type,  but  not  so 
r^ular  as  to  be  severe.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  although  nut  so  full  in  form  as  her  mother  had  been 
when  young,  her  figure  was  symmetrical  in  its  rounding  grace,  and 
held  obvious  promise  of  perfection.  Kate,  the  second,  was  slighter, 
aa  tall  as  her  elder  sister,  but  darker,  and  with  more  aquiline  fea- 
totes,  and  beautiful  brown  eyes,  capable,  when  the  young  lady  was 
mrprised,  or  meant  fun,  of  expanding  so  very  lai^ely  as  to  aid  the 
**  well-pronounced"  nose  in  a  capital  imitation  of  an  owl.  Kate's 
hair  wait  dark-brown  and  braided ;  her  head  was  excellently  set  on, 
and  tliuugh  there  was  somewhat  more  of  sauciness  in  the  face  than 
in  that  of  the  gentler  Emma,  still  the  expression  was  Jiigli-bred, 
and  good.  As  for  that  otlier  merry  little  girl,  with  eyes  like  Kale's, 
and  hair  like  Emma*8  and  a  voice  and  a  laugh  that  are  like  every- 
thing pleasant  and  musical,  we  cau  hardly  assign  her  a  style  yet, 
but  she  ia  thoroughly  English,  and  her  name  is  Amy,  and  Mr, 
Leeeh  knows  her,  as  will  be  observed  in  time.  Tbey  have  all  very 
pretty  liauds,  now  a  little  dusty  with  their  work,  and  there  are  six 
cluu-ming  feel  hidden  in  those  warm  travelUng  boots,  Jane 
Wilmaluw  looks  at  them  proudly,  and  yet  is  almost  ready  to  cry 
in  at  the  idea  that  in  future  they  will  have  nice  large  rooms, 
ne  air,  plentiful  exercise,  and — but,  come,  Mrs.Wilmslow, 
not  have  this  all  over  again.     Here  comes  tlie  Ambasaadur 
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forluj  cigar :  be  nnmoiuices  tout  rooms  decent  enoueh,  but 
"J****  *^*  ^  win  Bare  «  smoSdng  room  and  a  sofa  to  hinueliV 
Wwte  &  fellow  c4n  lie  aboat  awl  not  hear  anything  about  French 
rerhm  and  those  blessed  crochet  patterns.  You  will  do  well  to 
humour  that  whim. 

^^  ^™Jg  the  giib— and  now  to  see  the  whole  house  from  end 
to  end.  Will  mamma  go  ?  No,  mamma  is  tired  ;  besides  she  must 
I  talk  to  the  servants,  with  all  thanks  to  Mr.  Carlyon  for  his  thou^ht- 
I  fulness.  Papa— well,  they  aak  him  vctt  dutifully,  and  not  at  all  as 
I  if  they  would  rather  he  did  not  come;'boweTer,'  the^  do  not  look 
^^very  sad  when  he  refuses,  saying  that  Carlyon's  cigars  are  rcry 
^B$P*^'  >^d  that  he  shall  walk  out.  Well,  then  they  must  ask  Mr. 
^^B  Carlyon  which  way  they  had  better  begin,  and  of  course  he  under- 
^^f  takes  to  give  ihem  the  points  of  the  coontzy.  He  remembers  that 
all  the  duurs  in  the  long  gallery  are  locked,  and  su^ests  that  if 
cvervbody  searched  for  the  keys,  which  must  be  somewhere,  it 
would  be  well.  The  proposition  Is  carried  unanimously^  and  a  re- 
ward is  proclaimed  for  the  finder,  namely,  the  right  of  6rsl  enter- 
ing all  ine  rooms.  And  so  the  three  young  ladies  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Carlyon  descend  again  into  the  great  hall. 

He  draws  the  red  curtain  back,  shows  them  the  staircase,  and 
explains  how  the  gallery  runs,  and  bow  the  wings  turn;  and  they 
listen  attentively,  especially  Kale,  who  has  a  kiisck  of  compre- 
hending explanations  and  remembering  them.  And  tlien  the  girls 
all  run  up  stairs,  declaring  that  they  know  all  about  it,  and  Carlyon) 
though  aware  that  they  all  like  him  very  much,  thinks  that  he 
had  better  leave  them  just  now  to  amuse  themselves.  Yet  he 
would  like  to  see  them  skimming  down  the  long  gallery,  it  was  so 
lonely  when  he  ftrst  entered  it,  and  those  three  bright  figures  would 
make  the  picture  quite  a  new  one.  So  he  mounts  the  stairs,  and 
arrives  at  the  top  just  in  time  to  see  them  gliding  along  towards 
the  baize-covered  door,  through  which  he  had  originally  come  into 
the  gallery  from  the  east  win^.  Amy  turns  and  waves  her  hand- 
kerchief, he  answers  the  signal,  and  they  are  gone. 

Carlyon  takes  the  other  direction,  and  walks  up  to  the  coloured 
glass-window,  which  he  examines  with  care,  and  pronounces  to  be 
very  bad,  and  fit  to  be  n  present  from  a  rocdia?vnl-niindcd  glazier 
to  a  fifteen  hundred  pound  church.  He  resolves  to  counsel  the 
girls  to  practise  archery  in  the  gallery,  placing  their  target  at  tliat 
end.  And  then  he  turns,  and  considers  his  position  in  the  house, 
and  meditates  two  or  three  things  which  he  will  do,  if  Molesworth 
does  not  soon  write  to  liim  lo  return.  If  he  is  to  stay  there,  he 
has  no  idea  of  wasting  his  own  time  as  well  as  Mr.  Moleswoith's. 
If  there  is  no  letter  in  the  morning,  he  will  ride  over  to  the  town, 
and  get  some  books.  And  this  is  a  good  hunting-country — there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  see  about  that,  too,  and  he 
speculates  whether  the  Ambassador  has  ever  been  a  hunting  man. 
Most  likely  not,  he  thinks.  Wilmslow  can  scarcely  have  cared  for 
an  amusement  not  intrinsically  vicious.  And  then  he  thinks, 
again,  that  if  he,  Bernard  Carlyon,  had  been  bringing  a  wife  to 
Aspcw  Court,  which  she  had  won  for  him,  he — but  ho  niukes  an 
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tmpiitieDt  gesture,  and  is  actiialJy  displeased  with  himself  for  his 
own  presumpltoii  in  comparing;  lumself  for  u  moment  \vith  sucti  an 
aaimal  as  the  Anibaasador,  Bven  iuvoluntary  as  waa  the  compa- 
liaoiit  it  was  humiliating,  and — 

One  loud,  long  shriek. 

It  came  from  the  east  wing,  where  the  girls  are.  One  moment 
to  assure  himself  of  this,  and  the  next  he  is  Hying  down  the  gallery 
at  his  best  speed.  Through  the  baize-door,  and  into  the  wing, 
and  he  looks  hard  before  him  as  he  runs,  but  can  see  nothing  of 
them.  Still  on  from  room  to  room,  searching  each  with  one  sweep- 
ing glance  as  he  passes — on — on — he  has  readied  the  room  into 
which  he  broke.  Yes,  for  there  is  the  shattered  window,  and  the 
bent  balcony.  They  have  gone  further,  a  door  ia  open.  Through 
it,  and  he  hastily  passes  tliree  or  four  small  dark  apartments,  with 
shutters  closed,  but  light  stieaming  through  their  crevice:;; — the 
girls  are  not  in  any  of  these.  But  straight  before  him,  and  still  a 
couple  of  rooms  off  another  door — open,  and  the  apartment  is 
obviously  darkened — is  that  sobbing?     They  are  there. 

Amy  is  kneeling  on  the  floor,  in  the  extreme  of  terror,  and 
Emma  and  Rate  are  seeking  to  drag  her  away.  But  she  stares  as 
if  spellbound. 

There  is  a  strange  sight  before  her.  The  room  is  partially  closed, 
but  there  is  light  enough  to  reveal  its  general  ciiaracter,  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  tliat  of  a  sort  of  laboratory,  with  a 
table  in  the  centre.  Beside  the  table  is  a  figure,  upon  wliich  the 
tight  chiefly  falls.  Seated  in  a  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  grim 
jauntiness,  and  seeming  to  regard  the  terrified  group  of  girla 
with  a  courteous  grin,  sits  the  pictorial  Death — a  Skeleton.  One 
elbow  leans  on  the  table,  but  its  bony  finger  is  crooked,  and 
beckons  the  living  towards  it.  The  other  arm  hangs  dowu,  and 
holds,  in  mockery,  a  gay  Cavalier  hat  and  feather,  and  the  legs  are 
inserted  in  the  spacious  boots  of  the  same  period. 

Amy  had  broken  in  first,  and  taking  in  the  ghastly  object  with  a 
look,  uttered  the  scream  which  Carlyon  had  heard,  and  fell  on  her 
knees.  Her  sisters,  arriving  a  moment  later,  were  not  so  astounded 
but  that  thev  had  a  thought  for  her,  and  were  striving  to  force  her 
out.  But  she  resisted,  and,  terrified  as  they  were,  tlie  task  was 
beyond  them. 

**  Oh!  take  her  out! — take  her  out;"  tliey  cried,  pitcously,  as 
Carlyon  entered. 

He  also  comprehended  the  scene  at  a  glance,  but  not  in  terror. 
J  hope  that  the  fierce  curse  Carlyon  launched  against  the  couti'ivcr« 
whoever  he  were,  of  that  hideous  jest,  will  not  be  written  down 
against  him  as  a  sin. 

"  Better,"  he  said,  in  the  kindliest  voice,  "to  let  her  see  the 
atrocious  folly  in  full  light,  or  the  impression  may  abide  with  her." 
And  be  tore  back  the  shutters  with  a  strong  and  basty  hand. 
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AtEXANDBR,  C^SAR,  CHARLEMAGNE.  AVD  NAPOLEON.* 

BY   PROFESSOR   CREASY, 
Author  of  "The  Fiptesn  Dbcisitb  Battles  or  the  World." 


CHAPTER    n. 

The  careers  of  conqueroni  arc  usually  marked  out  by  notin|f  the 
[scenes  of  their  battles  and  their  sieges  in  the  couDtries,  whither 
I  their  ambition  has  led  them.     The  progress  of  Alexander  in  the 
l£ast   may    be   more    honourably    traced    by  obsen-ing    the    cities 
jvliich  he   founded   along  his  lines  of  march  when    he  advanced 
'hevond  Asia  Minor,  Plicenicia,  and  Mesopotaniia.      In  this  re^ptrct 
it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  compare  his  campaigns  in    Central 
Asiai  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  Punjauh,  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
in  Germany.     Bach  conquered  with  a  view  to  civilize.     And  each 
raised  as   the  best    means   of   civilization    in    every  advantageous 
locality  among  the  wild    tribes,  whom  he  subdued,  strong  and 
,  stately  cities,    which  should  serve  as  schools  of  municipal  self- 
i  government,  as  centres  of  commerce,  of  science,  and  of  all  the  arts 
f  which  minister  to  our  race's  welfare.     The  fair  creations  of  Charle- 
magne still  flourish,  but  with  some  few  (though  important)  excep- 
tions, those  of  Alexander  have  sunk  into  decay  ;  yet,  their  impor- 
tance and  their  influence  were,  for  many  centuries,  not  less  real 
and  substantial ;  and  the  indirect  effects  of  the  Hellenic  civilization, 
which  they  propagated  throughout  the  E^t,  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  human  i-uce  exists. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  well  remarks,  that  "  Alexander's  was  the  first 
of  the  gi'eal  monarchies  of  Asia,  whicli  opened  a  prospect  of  pro- 
gressive improvement,  and  not  of  contmual  degradation  to  its 
subjects ;  it  was  the  first  that  contained  any  element  of  moral 
and  intellectual  progress.*'  And  the  question  unavoidably  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind,  whether  Alexander's  Oriental  Dominion  is 
not  only  the  Jirst  but  also  the  hit,  to  which  this  high  eulogy 
can  be  applied.  The  inquiry  has  a  painful  Interest  for  ourselves. 
We,  this  English  nation,  are  now  rulers  of  a  conquered  Oriental 
Xlmpire,  which  for  population,  wealth,  and  importance,  may  well 
be  compared  with  that  which  the  great  Macedonian  acquired. 
We  have  imitated  him  in  our  thirst  for  extension  of  territory; 
and,  like  him,  we  have  raised  out  of  the  conquered  tribes,  native 
troops,  disciplined  and  armed  like  Europeans,  to  aid  in  keeping 
their  own  countries  in  subjection.  Hut  we  have  not  followed  hit 
example  by  admitting  the  best  and  most  tmstworthv  of  our 
Aquatic  suhjects  to  high  civil  and  military  offices,  and  in  endea- 

•  The  Author  reserves  the  right  of  translation  of  this  work. 
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vouring  to  gire  them  an  unity  of  interest,  and  some  degree  of 
unHv  of  patriotism  with  ourselves. 

At  the  present  lime,  when  we  are  called  on  to  legislate  anew  for 
the  government  of  our  rapidly-increasing  Indian  Empire,  and  of 
our  130  millions  of  Indian  fellow-subjects,  the  policy  which  was 
pursued  by  Alexander  (the  only  Kuropean  conqueror  who  has  pre- 
ceded us  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Indus)  acquires  a  peculiar  interest. 
We  may  do  well  in  not  disdaining  the  lessons  which  he  has  be- 
qoeathett  us  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 

£ven  a«  mere  matter  of  military  history,  the  career  of  Alexander 
is  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy,  and  there  is  none  that  deserves  more 
attentive  study.  If  we  distrust  our  own  powers  of  examining 
and  tcatiufT  his  generalship,  wc  may  be  satished  with  the  decisive 
testiniony  in  his  favour  which  has  been  borne  by  two  of  the  highest 
of  all  poasihie  authorities.  Hannibal  in  his  celebrated  conver- 
sation with  Scipio  respecting  great  commanders,  ranked  Alex- 
ander ofl  the  first  general  that  the  world  had  then  seen  ;  and 
Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs  dictated  at  St,  Hck'na,  names  bini 
among  the  eight  generals  whose  tactics  the  modern  commander 
should  make  the  object  of  earnest  study.  Napoleon  sayS|  — 
"  Ttie  principles  of  war  are  those  which  have  regulated  the  con- 
duct o(  those  greatest  generals,  whose  noble  deeds  history  has 
handed  down  to  us;  Alexander,  ilanuibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Tureone,  Prince  Eugene,  Frederick  the  Great.     The 

frinciples  of  Cssar  were  the  same  as  those  of  Alexander  and 
[aunibal, — the  concentration  of  his  forces, —  to  expose  no  yul- 
nerablc  point, — to  move  with  rapidity  upon  important  places, — to 
have  recourse  to  moral  means  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  his 
ams, — and  to  political  means  also  to  preserve  the  Jidelity  of  his 
alliea,  and  keep  the  conquered  people  in  subjection." 

Napoleon,  in  the  same  I'olume  of  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable summary  of  the  military  events  of  Alexander's  life.  I  do 
not  transcribe  it  here,  or  enter  into  detailed  narrative  of  Alexan- 
der's wairs  and  sieges,  but  only  pause  on  a  few  of  the  scenes  of 
the  campaigns,  wliieh  peculiarly  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  his 
genius,  or  furnish  clear  parallels  with  passages  in  the  career  of 
•ome  others  of  the  Imperial  luiur. 

Alexander's  Hrst  battle  in  Asia,  that  of  the  Granicus,  deserves 
thu«  to  be  speciHed,  as  eminently  displaying  not  only  his  personal 
v&lour  and  alrategetical  skill,  but  aJM)  the  instinctive  quickness 
of  hia  judgment :  a  quality  wherein  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  this  same 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  rightly  compares  him  to  Napoleon.  It 
also  shows  how  well  Alexander  deserves  Napoleon's  eulogy  on 
him,  for  reckoning  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
victory  is  won,  as  well  as  on  the  direct  material  results  of  the 
nctorv  itself.  Napoleon's  own  conduct  in  the  celebrated,  or  as  he 
him^f  termed  it,  •*  tlie  terrible"  passage  of  the  river  Adda,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  in  his  first  Italian  campaign,  presents  a  remarkable 
parallel  with  Alexander's  measures  at  ihe  passage  of  the  foiil  of 
ibe  Granicus. 

The  iVrsiau  armv  aiksembled  on  the  eastern  bunk  of  that  river, 
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to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Macedonian  invaders,  was  fomudable 
not  only  on  account  of  the  number,  but  on  account  of  its  quality. 
There  were  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  Asiatic  cavalry,  troops 
that,  however  inferior  they  might  be  to  European  horac  in  evolu- 
tions and  iu  steadiness,  were  well  armed,  well  mounted,  full  of 
confidence  and  courage,  and  dangerous  to  eveu  the  best  European 
infantry,  when  disordered  by  the  passage  of  a  difficult  ford.  The 
light-armed  iitfantry  was  numerous,  as  in  all  Oriental  armies;  and 
however  contemptible  in  close  figlit,  was  fitted  to  harass  the  Mace- 
donian columns  severely  with  javelins  and  archery,  while  they 
struggled  across  the  stream.  And  there  were  also  in  the  Persian 
army  nearly  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  fullv  armed  and  diaci- 
pliued  according  to  the  most  approved  model  of  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  and  who  were  not  unworthy  opponents  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx  itself,  even  on  a  fair  Held.  This  army  also  had 
the  benefit  of  Oie  guidance  of  a  European  general  of  eminent  skill 
and  courage,  Menmon  the  Hhodi^n.  Memnon  had  been  compelled 
by  the  Persian  satraps,  wlio  were  associated  in  command  with  him, 
to  give  battle,  couti-ary  to  his  own  policy ;  but  when  the  battle 
was  decided  on,  he  exerted  himself  sagely  and  bravely  to  win  it 
for  the  King  of  Persia  whom  he  served. 

The  position  which  the  Persian  army  occupied  was  eminently 
advantageous.  The  river  was  fonlable  only  immediately  in  their 
front,  and  even  there  it  was  deep  and  rapid,  with  a  bed  of  shifting 
stones.  There  was  a  low,  flat  piece  of  ground  on  the  Persian  side, 
adimrably  adapted  for  the  action  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  In  the 
rear  of  Uiis  were  crags,  which  formed  the  boundar)'  of  the  river 
when  it  was  swollen  by  wintry  floods;  but  in  the  spring,  when 
the  battle  was  fought,  ue  fiat  ground  between  the  crags  and  the 
brink  of  the  ordinary  channel  was  dry  and  practicable  for  horse. 
The  Peraian  generals  also  placed  large  numbers  of  their  li^ht- 
amied  infantry  near  the  water's  edge  to  gall  the  Macedonians  while 
passing  the  ford.  Their  Greek  mercenaries  were  drawn  up  as  a 
reserve  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  rear. 

Such  was  the  array,  that  Alt-xauder  found  before  bim,  wben  he 
approached  the  left  bank  of  the  Granicus  eaily  in  the  day,  within 
a  few  weeks  after  he  had  entered  Asia.  The  numbers  of  bis  own 
army  (about  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse)  have  already  been  men- 
tiuned.  If  the  advantages  of  t^round  had  been  equal,  his  supe- 
riority in  regular  infantry  would  have  ensured  him  success  ;  but  to 
force  such  a  river  as  that  which  chafed  before  bim,  against  forces 
BO  Well  selected  and  so  well  posted  as  were  the  Persians,  aeemed 
hazardous  even  to  temerity.  We  see  the  obstacles  tikat  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Alexander  at  the  Granicus  in  the  d34th 
spring  before  our  era.  Let  us  for  awhile  change  scene  and  date, 
and  examine  those  which  Napoleon  encountered  at  the  Adda  on 
the  9th  of  May,  a.d.  17S»C. 

The  Austrian  general,  Bcaulicu,  who  was  retreating  before  the 
French  after  the  successes  which  the  latter  under  Bonaparte 
had  gained  over  both  the  Picdmoulcsc  and  the  Imperialists, 
resolved  to  halt   heliiud  tlie   river  Adda,  and,  if  possible,  there 
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chpclt  the  process  of  the  young  conqueror.  Beaulieu  had  retired 
through  Lodi  uud  acro»!i  the  river  by  the  bridge  uf  that  towii,  and 
tCiitioDed  himself  with  12,000  foot,  4^000  horse,  and  30  pieces  of 
aitillery  oti  the  further  side,  Nnpoleon,  who  was  in  eager  pur- 
tnit  of  hizn,  soon  entered  Lodi ;  but  when  it  became  necessary  to 
croM  the  river,  the  obstacles  which  Bcaulicu  opposed  sccined  to  be 
innurmountablc.  The  river  was  too  deep  for  fording  anywhere 
near  the  to\vn,  and  when  the  French  omcers  reconnoitred  the 
bridge,  they  saw  confronting  them  the  thirty  hostile  cannons,  some 
placed  in  battery  at  the  bridge-head  on  the  Austrian  side,  so  as  to 
swevp  tl»e  bridjfe  from  end  to  end,  while  others  were  ranged  a 
little  on  either  side,  so  as  to  pour  a  cross  fire  on  all  who  might 
attempt  the  passage.  The  Austrians  had  also  thrown  forward 
clouds  of  shnri^sbooters  along  the  bank  whicli  was  in  their  posse&- 
&ion  ;  and  a  little  in  the  rear  their  lines  of  infantry  and  squadrons 
of  borse  appeared  drawn  up  in  perfect  and  imposing  aiTav. 

To  pass  a  bridge  so  defendt-d,  in  broad  daylight  and  by  main 
force,  seemed  to  all  but  Napoleon  an  impossibility.  And  more 
than  one  of  his  bravest  generals  recommended  a  pause,  which  must 
bare  resulted  in  a  retreat  of  the  French  army,  but  Bonaparte 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  bridge,  and  pointing  to  it  with  his 
nrordt  exclaimed,  **  That  is  the  way  to  Milan,  to  Rome,  to  the 
poaKwiuD  of  all  luly.  We  must  cross,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  It 
nmst  tK>t  be  said  that  the  tributary  Adda  stopped  those  heroes  who 
kad  forced  the  broad  Po."  In  a  similar  spirit  had  Alexander  been 
urged  by  many  of  his  best  generals  (Parrocnio  among  the  number) 
to  bait  on  bis  own  bank  of  the  Granicus,  and  eudeavour  to  effect 
Cbe  paaa&ge  by  surprise  early  on  the  following  morning,  before 
tiie  return  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  whose  natit>nal  custom  it  was 
never  to  encamp  near  an  enemy  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  In  the  like 
spirit  to  that  wnich  afterwards  dictated  Najwlcon's  answer,  Alex- 
ander had  replied  to  Panuenio,  that  no  advantage  for  tlie  great 
enterprise  which  they  had  undertaken  equalled  that  of  dealing  at 
the  onset  a  blow  which  should  surprise  and  terrify,  and  of  not 
lelting  the  opinion  of  their  own  superiority  as  soldiers  slacken  for 
a  moment.  He  added  that  they  who  had  crossed  the  broad  Uelleii- 
pont  ought  not  to  be  detained  by  a  paltry  rivulet. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  two  actions  separately,  bearing  in  mind 
that  Naiwleou  at  Lodi  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  that 
Aie3C«cider,  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  uranicus,  was  at  the 
still  more  youthful  age  of  twenty-two. 

When  the  Macedonian  King  resolved  to  force  his  way  to  the 
t^posite  bank  of  the  guarded  stream  and  attack  his  enemies;  he 
took  in  person  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing principally  of  cavalry,  but  siipported  by  considerable  numbers 
of  light-armed  troops,  who  were  trained  to  co-operate  with  their 
mounted  comrades  in  action.  The  student  of  Cajsar's  campaigns 
wHl  remember  how  the  Roman  general  similarly  strengthened  hia 
Oiv&lxy  by  picked  cohorts  of  legionaries  at  Pharsulia.  Alexander 
dnw  up  bis  phalanx  and  the  rest  of.  his  regular  infantry  in  the 
mitre.     Parroenio  led  hid  left  wing,  which  was  composed  entirely 
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of  hone.  Tlie  Peniaaa  easily  distiiiguisihed  Alexander  by  the 
briUiancy  of  bis  aimonr^  and  the  deferentiat  group  of  officen 
arooind  him  ;  and  aeeing  him  station  himself  in  his  right  wiug,  they 
reinforced  their  own  left,  against  which  his  main  attack  waa  evi- 
dently lerelled,  with  sereral  squadrons  of  their  beat  cavalry.  As 
often  happens  before  batdes,  a  brief  pause  ensued  after  each  host 
was  folly  arrayed  and  iu  pre«oncc  of  the  other,  before  the  charge 
began:  a  pause  more  impressire  in  aucient  than  in  modern  war- 
fare, from  the  absence  of  the  benrildering  noise  and  disordering 
fire  of  artillery.  At  length  Alexander,  after  a  few  brief  words  of 
exhortation  to  the  troops  nearest  him,  gave  tlie  signal ;  and  as  Uie 
•drwiced  Macedonian  brigades  plunged  into  the  water  with  a 
joyous  shout,  the  Persian  archers  and  bowmen  began  to  ply  them 
witii  their  missiles,  and  the  Asiatic  cavalir  dashed  forward  to  the 
water's  edge  to  cut  down  the  first  ranks  of  the  Europeans. 

The  first  troops  that  Alexander  sent  across,  were  a  squadron  of 
light  caralry,  a  squadron  of  the  royat  horse-guards,  and  a  division 
of  infantrv.  This  forJom  hope  of  the  Macedonian  army  sustained 
much  loss  from  the  enemy's  arrows  and  javelins  while  wading 
through  the  stream;  and  on  reaching  the  bank  were  roughly  han- 
dled, and  forced  back  by  the  Persian  cavalry.  But  while  they 
occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  foe,  Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  of  his  right  wing,  effected  his  passage  with  comparaUvely 
little  moles-tation,  and  the  brigades  of  the  phalanx  at  the  same  time 
made  good  their  landing  a  little  lower  down.  Alexander  instantly 
chained  at  the  head  of  his  household  cav'slry,  but  was  encountered 
by  the  Persian  cavaliers  with  such  spirit  and  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  contest  was  more  like  the  close  encounter  between  columns  of 
infantry,  than  a  conflict  between  lines  of  cavalry.  Alexander 
fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  miln;  his  lance  was  broken, and  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  for  some  time  with  the  broken  weapon 
before  his  attendants  could  supply  him  with  a  fresh  one. 

Nor  were  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  horse  less  conspicuous  in 
personal  bravery.  As  the  contending  masses  opened,  and  space 
was  given  lor  fighting  freely,  the  gallantry  and  prowess  of  the 
leaders  on  each  side  was  more  and  more  tested.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, named  Mitliridates,  a  son-in-law  of  King  Oarius,  was  riding 
in  advance  of  his  squadron,  which  he  was  bringing  up  in  support, 
when  Alexander  rode  forward  to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  and 
bore  him  lifeless  to  the  ground  with  his  levelled  spear.  Another 
Persian  nobleman,  named  Rhcesacca,  instantly  rode  at  Alexander, 
and  dealt  him  with  his  scimitar  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  which 
struck  off  part  of  the  crest,  and  nearly  hit  tlirough  to  the  head. 
Alexander  shortened  his  lance  and  unhorsed  Hbo&saces  with  a 
thrust  in  die  breast.  But  while  the  Macedonian  King  was  thus 
engaged,  the  scimitar  of  a  third  foe,  Spithridates,  satrap  ol' Ly'dla, 
was  coming  down  on  his  head  in  sheer  force  to  smite,  when  Clitus, 
one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  came  up  and  saved  Alexander's 
life,  by  severing  the  Persian's  right  arm  from  his  body. 

The  fall  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  disheartened  the  Persians, 
while  Alexander's  example  exerted  the  Macedonian  cavalry  to  the 
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Utmost  daring  and  etitTgy.  The  superiority  also  of  the  European 
weapons  and  European  discipline  began  to  tell,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  left  wing'of  the  Persian  cavalry  broke^  and  galloped  from 
the  6«1d«  Their  centre  also,  unsupported  by  infantry,  hod  given 
way  before  the  advancing  spears  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  Parmenio  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
defeated  the  weakened  right  wing  of  the  Persian  horse,  after  some 
sharp  6ghtinp,  in  which  the  'I'hessalian  horse  regiments  of  Par- 
menio particuliirlv  signalised  themselves. 

The  whole  of  the  Persian  cavalry  was  now  in  full  ilightr  nor 
coald  any  resistance  be  expected  from  their  rabble  of  native 
infantry.  But  the  Greek  troops,  in  Persian  pay,  stood  firm. 
They  had  not  been  led  forward  by  their  commanders  to  join  in  the 
attack  on  Alexander's  troops  when  first  landed,  nor  did  the  beaten 
Aniatic  cavalr)-  now  make  any  attempt  to  rally  behind  the  shelter 
which  they  afforded.  They  stood  alone,  exposed  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army,  but  their  numbers  (nearly  iiO.OOO), 
their  bravery,  their  discipline,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  bitter 
anhnositv  with  which  Alexander's  men  regarded  them,  made  it 
certain  that  they  would  offer  a  desperate  resistance,  such  as  against 
some  commanders  might  even  then  have  been  successful.  But 
Alexander,  instead  of  engaging  them  with  an  even  line,  charged 
their  array  on  one  point  with  nn  infantry  column  of  immense 
dt-pth  and  wei|;)it ;  and  when  he  had  thus  shaken  their  ranks,  he 
acnt  squadron  after  squadron  of  cavalry  upon  each  weakened  spot 
of  the  body.  They  fought  bravely,  but  when  thus  outnumbered 
and  outgeneral  led,  ail  their  valour  was  vain.  They  were  slain  on 
the  fpol,  except  about  2,000,  who  fell  wounded,  and  afterwards 
recovered,  or  who  escaped  the  immediate  fury  of  the  victors,  by 
falling  as  if  wounded  or  sKiin. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  captain,  whom  we  left  eying 
the  Bridge  of  I^di,  and  expressing  his  indomitable  resolution  to 
cross  the  Adda,  whatever  opposition  fieaulicu  and  his  batteries 
might  offer.  Napoleon  had  possession  of  the  town  of  Lodi,  which 
was  nil  on  his  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  its  buildings  enabled  him  to 
shelter  his  men  from  the  enemy's  cannonade,  while  he  made  his 
preparatiooa  for  attack,  and  also  to  mask  those  preparations  from 
them,  till  the  immediate  moment  for  action  had  arrived.  He  got 
aorae  guns  into  position  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  with  which 
he  repUed  to  the  enemy's  batteries ;  and  in  order  to  distract  the 
attention  of  Beaulicu.  he  sent  his  cavalry  and  some  horse  artillery 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  ford  which  was  said  to 
exist  about  a  league  higher  up  the  river. 

OfDeral  Beaumont,  whom  he  sent  on  this  service,  passed  the 
atrMBi  hut  not  without  diHiculty.  As  soon  as  his  squadrons  were 
viifie  on  the  left  bank,  the  Austrian  officers  opposite  to  Lodi 
belrayed  great  uneasiness ;  and  seeing  their  attention  thus  diverted, 
*■'  aleon  instantly  look  his  measures  for  storming  the  pass  before 
He  formed  a  column  of  6,000  picked  grenadiers,  and  brought 
under  shelter  of  the  houses  close  to  lY»e  bridj^e,  without  the 
Auslrians  perceiving  them.     He  went  through  their  ranks,  encou- 
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jnL  :^=L3'%-^  zusB.  :o  keep  as  close  order  as  possible, 
zt  -n-rz.  »Tfc  ir-^i-  :o  wheel  out  on  the  bridge,  and 

lu;  £=  ^^1=  z^s'S^mi  -riien  the  signal  for  this  daring 
.1^  iiiiM^  r^;zL=.  ihouting  "  Hce  la  Hipuh- 
«MH  -rssiitL  r-~  .=  ■'ire-'c^.  -wheeled  round,  and  ran  foi- 
■»cr  ^^  iist-^  -  '  j=  IS  mr^rg  »ei: dons  were  on  the  bridge 
terrr  3=i^_r^-  -  :^  =ei  v^ir^  i-*:ip=  of  the  intended  atta^ 
"•__  ^=  ; — lirr:-:  jrzl  -^-niifi  loii  ic.Lrp§hooters  soon  recovered 
rT=:  ::tsr  ar^:»  isiii  i.  »::cn.  ;£  rnzeisot  and  musketry  opened 
^  It  j:--l£=^  ^-ji^sji^  i^  ~  ii£trfli  :J:rf  rsatre  of  the  bridge.  The 
>-=cLi  ,r-?°-.i.-".-r?  T:.-:  =:w-=-T.:  :£  rj  who'.e  sections,  and  the  man- 
_— ^  '---ttt:  ^5.-crr-^  till  » ;ti-ii  itT*  iillen  back,  when  Bonaparte 
1  tr?Hu-  «i.-  -=  :--i-i-s:  rsr,=rt;*,  Lanries,  Berthier,  Massena, 
j:::.  w=r5.  ^sBk-*  Tit~^T-"i  '-  lir  iTDnt,  and  encouraged  the  men 
:  *.  ^^cr  "•  "Ui*.*^  :~  ccs^Tzrf  izd  example.  On  poured  the 
ya^izis.  ^sl:.  -""^a-  at  :ii:i:*i-*:£i2.e-^  bridge.  Lannes  was  the  first 
a^  -.Oi  TaLrJ^*  aw  jf'-":  :j-ri  c-f  the  Adda,  Napoleon  himself 
j»  ^  <t-  j*_  3*siiU.':-i  iJ--  fi^doned  his  infantry  too  far  in 
i-  T:£.-  ii-  Tt=icci  hi  .'•-;«::-i  r^ppon  or  rescue  his  batteries  by 
;^-T.  ^  J"^r>i:  £nsistL-LZi  i^^  rushed  on  the  Austrian  artiller}'- 
rr.--    iu  .^-    ^ifc^t-*  ate3L  r«f*,£e  Uieir  guns. 

^ii.  !■:  .:«.--  'J*?  x*-":  Ji'*  -'■f"  The  Austrian  infantry,  though 
^▼.-  .  .-3JC  -i^-zw.*'  -;c»-tr-;  ^jt  was  it  till  after  an  obstinate 
...11,,-!*.  -a.  >»..r*  .€r»^u  via-  iius  :o  complete  his  victory  by  driving 

•^.^     It-'?    :n>t    ■» -'   .-SLK-rrxiE*-  T-lciories,  by  which  Alexander 

i;i.    "<,%-■;*■;.    ■!*.■;   i^'  :a»i   --u-at:  ;:  his  career,  not  only  gained 

-■.,.- 21. .  T     Li_-   ji-^Ti-iiii?^  :■;:  riiied  to  the  very  highest  pitch 

T       i-  .-.  .;.^-;v=Jc^;    :£  i^iir  Kndiery.     And  not  only  did 

.  Xur.ii^-;'.  u *s  .ztfc :r:f  lieir  own  followers ;  but  by 

.»  ^  .-.■    -i.r.  ...- i.vrici^s.  :^T  overawed  and  dazzled  their 

^  .     ..-..'-    -N     -s.     :r-.    ;'"-i  i.=:ccx  tiose  whom  they  invaded, 

■v  -r  >   -*  V     •  :.a:2s.aiu:  i:c  ^fis,  andan  emulous  readiness 

J    v^  ..-•  .'•^:    :^.     v^ --^  :«r.-^  1=.  O^eir  glory.     But  no  student 

,    .V  .       ..-w;. -^ 'it.'-."-;  -vaiid  21*  -Kitention  to  such  audacious 

.^,^.  .3.  «.     -^     -    --  ^-^xj_ws  azi  L>ii,  or  imagine  that  either 

^     xa«    ,•-'»■    ,-r-o:--a-  »"»  *  Txn  iery  combatant,  who  sought 

^     ..i;  v"^  '-^     "■'  *-*'"'  '"^  "iSMi^'sC  "'c  iliem  when  most  menacing. 

^  ..     .».-    -  • -V    "v   M--,.»i*  .*c  ;J:^f  Gnnicus  and  Lodi,  it  is  well 

7  -»K        ■^:^'    "-'**-^*  ^-■*"  ^  3.".:=irT  biographies  of  Alexander 

^^    V»-<.-'^--.  ■-*^    "-"  s^-»^7  1^  oc'-U:<  their  tactics  in  effecting 

1     -o****.'-^     •     '*'■  •'^■"^'^  r.-'Tfrs  :a   ie   oresence   of  powerful 

V  ,-»*«        "^    -sacj^*  .•»-  -  J<  H^^yages  by  Alexander,  immediately 

^    .>.-ij..;.i.    v.r^  V"'.-*"**s«  w:-I  be  found  to  present  many 

*""'^^   .^^  ..X  ,»  *wn.  :,'-jM--  i»:;i  tie  passage  of  the  Danube  by 

^vA-u-vxi  *.itf  Archduke  Charles  at  Wagram. 

,    ,^^    ..^Aiw,-*  "Jv'  vrtd.'cor.the  caution,  and  the  subtle 

iiv     ■v%v>-*.'u^  jvxfv*!*  *rv  **  remarkably  displayed,  as 

...       >  .      .u^.     -? I  111'  .J ii    Anavcrvr    in     ava/«iitiA*t    nuwA 


"**".    '  ;^^t>  ,^   jw*«va  jiBC  »*ti«s  energy  in  execution  were 
*•"    ^     ^  ,,j^  XiiiA*  w  '.Ik*  i.»t»nicus  and  the  Adda. 
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"  Tam  rero  trpmrfactii  novuB  |>«r  pectorn  cunctia 
InsinuBt  pnvor;  «t  scelua  expendiase  merentem 
LaoeooDta  ferunt,  SHcrum  qui  ini^pide  roltur 
LKaerit^  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastnm." 

ViKOiL,  JEn.  II.  338. 

WtTH  these  Itnea  might  have  ended  a  paragraph  of  "The  Times," 
u  published  io  the  famous  citv  of  Troy  many  a  long  year  ajio,  and 
handed  tbence  down  to  pobterlty  by  the  poet  Virgil,  detailing  a  TuU 
and  true  account  of  the  dreadful  accident  which  had  just  happened 
to  Mr.  Laocoon  and  the  two  Master  Laocoons.  Mr.  Laocoon,  it 
appears,  held  the  office  of  bigb-priest  to  Apollo,  and  probably  was 
supenatcndent  of  detectives  in  that  far-famed  city.  The  Greeks 
were  encamped  before  the  ramparts,  aud  bad  been  so  for  some  time ; 
they  were  nearly  tired  of  sucb  fun,  and  not  being  able  to  get  in  by 
fiur  means  and  the  force  of  arras,  and  not  baving  brought  with  them 
Captain  Warner's  long-range,  or  a  set  of  niinie  rifles,  they  adopted 
a  most  peculiar  and  original  notion.  They  built  a  great  wooden 
horse,  such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Cbantrey,  when  he  was  modelling  the  statue  of  George  the 
Fourth  now  at  Charing  Cross.  What  the  exact  shape  of  this  Trojan 
steed  was  we  are  not  informed.  Virgil  was  not  well  up  in  Tatter- 
talian  phrases,  so  he  contented  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
*'  lostar  mentis,"  as  big  as  a  mountain,  aud  that  his  nbs  were  made 
of  cut  fir.  The  gates  of  Troy  must  in  consequence  have  been  a 
little  larger  than  that  most  beautiful  and  highly  useful  portal  lead- 
ing to  nowhere,  at  the  Oxford  Street  side  of  Hyde  I'ark. 

The  welUhaired  Grecians  having  constructed  this  noble  animal, 
adopted  that  niece  of  advice  often  given  to  exquisites  by  the  by- 
Btaoding  small  boys,  wlien  the  seveu-and-Hixpenny  hack  refuses  to 
take  another  turn  up  Rotten  Row  that  the  rider  may  look  at  the 
tieauty  that  has  just  passed.  "  Had  n't  you  better  pay  the  difTerence, 
sir,  and  get  io&ide."  Tbey  accordingly  filled  their  helmets  with 
broken  meat — they  bad  no  pockets  in  their  armour — and  in  tbey 
tumbled — how  many  we  are  not  told^close  quarters  it  must  have 
been  for  these  brave  Greeks,  to  whom  the  epithet  **  well  'aired  " 
eouM  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  well  applied  ;  tbey  dure  not 
abuse  each  other  forsqueczing,  or  poke  holes  in  the  horse's  sides  for 
breathing,  as  they  overheard  Air.  Laocoon,  who  was  haranguing  the 
assembled  Trojans  close  by,  propose  to  set  fire  to  their  equestrian 
prison,  and  see  if  there  was  anybody  inside.  The  Master  Laocoons 
were  seen  by  the  sergeant  of  the  company,  who  was  looking  through 
the  animal's  ear,  piling  up  trusses  of  straw  in  the  manner  of  burn- 
ing pigs,  if  the  Trojans  singed  their  bacon.  While  Laocoon  was 
lighting  a  lucifer  match,  he  was  assailed  by  cries  of  ''shame  "  from 
the  crowd,  and  being  in  a  rage  took  up  a  spear  and  hvir\ed  xt  \n\A 
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the  nng*8  side.     'Ilie  fat  corporal  was  hit  in  the  leg,  and  while  his' 
comrades  were  trying  to  put  a  pocket -han<lkerchief  in  his  moulh  to 
prevent  him  crying  out,  their  heavy  metal  coata  clashed  together — 

"  Insonuere  cavae  gemltuinque  dedcre  cavernai." 

No  sooner  had  Laocoon  done  this,  than  two  snakes  appeared  out 
at  sea  making  ihcir  way  for  the  place  where  the  horse  stood.  Away 
went  the  crowd ;  the  poor  Laocoon  family  seemed  to  have  been 
fasciiiatedf  like  the  birds  are  by  the  rattlesnake  in  South  America. 
The  great  sea-monsters  came  gliding  up,  and  entwii^ing  their  mus- 
cular  folds  round  the  two  younger  branches  of  the  family,  Axed 
their  teeth  in  their  young  limbs  (the  snakes  were  evidently  of  the 
boa- con  strict  or  tribe,  or  they  would  not  have  used  this  mode  of 
attack).  Laocoon,  like  a  brave  father,  came  up  to  the  rescue;  in 
vain  did  he  hack  at  the  scaly  limbs  of  the  monsters,  they  caught 
him  in  tlieir  folds,  and  he  perished  miserably,  a  great  example  to 
(the  pious  JiMieas  and  the  Trojans  in  general,  of  the  necessity  of 
obeying  the  will  of  the  gods.  This  scene  has  been  so  admirably 
represented  in  marble  by  the  sculptor,  aud  so  wonderfully  painted 
in  words  by  Virgil,  that  we  here  mtroduce  his  admirable  lines,  not 
to  be  read  over  with  a  schoolboy  listlessness,  but  as  truthful,  accu- 
rate,  and  grand  description  of  a  serpent  seizing  a  human  victim:^ 

"  Post  i()8iim,  aiixilio  8ub*untem  ac  tela  rerenteni 
Conripiunt.'fipiriM^uc  lijjant  in^entit)us^;  et  jam 
Bi^  medium  amplexi>  bi«  collo  M|unir)ea  circutn 
Tv-Tga  dati,  Buptrmiit  iruiiiti';  ct  I'vrviciliuH  altii. 
Ille  simul  manibtts  tendit  divellere  nodoi 
Perfusua  sanie  vittas  atroque  veneoo." 

By  a  somewhat  similar  and  shocking  oecurrence,  where  the 
folks  of  this  modern  'JVoy,  the  city  of  London  (who  are  now  by 
means  of  the  press  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  family),  disturbed 
by  reading  in  "The  'i'imes"  of  October  2l8t,  1852,  the  following 
account  of  a  Laocoon-like  proceeding,  which  bad  occurred  at  the 
Zoological  Gardensj  Kegenfs  Park,  the  previous  day.  It  runs  as 
follows:  — 

*'  Edward  Curling,  aged  31,  was  brought  to  University  College 
Hospital  yesterday  morning,  October  20th.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  aud  the  care  of  the 
reptile  house  was  his  special  duty.  About  8  a.m.,  while  engaged 
at  his  work  in  this  department,  he  commenced  a  series  of  rash 
fumiharities  with  some  of  the  venomous  serpents.  After  removing 
an  African  cobra  from  its  cage,  aud  twirUng  it  about  his  head,  he 
replaced  it  without  having  received  any  injury,  and  took  out  an 
Indian  cobra.  This  he  also  }>tayed  with  for  some  time  with  impu- 
nity, allowing  it  to  crawl  round  his  body  beneath  his  waistcoat. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  while  he  was  holding  the  snake  before 
bis  face  the  creature  made  a  dart  at  liim,  and  inflicted  a  wound  ou 
the  upper  part  of  his  nose,  &c.  At  forty  minutes  past  9  A.U.  be 
was  a  corpse." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  all  the  cireumstances  of  this  caaei 
a«  this  has  been  already  amply  done  by  the  various  letters  we  bav* 
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•e*n  io  ihe  newspapers  on  the  subject.  We  may,  however,  usefully 
and  profiuhly  employ  our  time  in  examining,  admiring,  and  woti- 
derinfi:  at  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  snake  tribe,  with 
•pmrial  reference  to  their  email  but  effective  apparatus  of  death,  as 
developed  in  that  most  poisonous  of  all  snakes  the  cobra  de  capello. 
AUhuugh  deprived  of  feet,  fins,  or  other  obvious  members  for  walk- 
ing, the  serpent  glides  on  the  earth,  ascends  trees,  or  even  directs 
its  course  through  the  waters,  with  surprising  agility  and  with 
gTMCeful  evolutions ;  yet  the  serpent  was  **  cursed  above  every  beast 
of  the  field,"  and  man,  as  if  remembering  the  curse,  turns  from  the 
reptile  with  disgust  and  horror,  or  seeks  to  effect  its  instant  destruc- 
tion. Let  UM  examine  how  all  this  is  effected,  and  first  as  to  the 
spinal  column. 

The  numerous  bones  or  rertebrs  which  form  this  chain,  are 
united  together  by  ball  and  socket  articulations,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  rounded  head  of  each  is  fitted  into  a  cup-like  cavity  in  its  pre- 
decesaor,  so  that  the  whole  column  is  a  chain  of  these  joints,  capa* 
ble  of  the  utmost  mobility  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  spinal 
cord  enclosed  within.  The  articulations  can  only  be  moved  from 
side  to  side,  and  their  progress  by  vertical  undulations,  as  is  seen  in 
many  old  prints  of  serpents,  is  anatomically  impossible.  This  is 
well  worth  remembering,  for  it  hence  follows,  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  a  snake  is  to  hold  him  out  at  ann'8  leaglh  by  the  tail,  it 
being  quite  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  head  upwards  and  bite 
the  band  of  the  captor. 

But  bow,  it  will  be  asked,  does  the  snake  manage  to  get  along 
the  ground  so  fast,  as  he  has  no  perceptible  legs  or  arms  to  help 
him.''  this  is  managed  as  follows: — To  each  vertebra  is  attached  a 
pair  of  ribs ;  the  small  ends  of  these  ribs  are  not  attached  to  a 
sternum,  or  breant-bone,  as  in  man,  but  to  a  single  scutum  or  scale 
on  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  a  slender  cartilage  and  a  set  of  short 
muscles.  It  is  on  the  points  of  these  ribs,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  legs  of  a  millipede,  that  the  snake  rests,  and  they  act  iu  pro- 
gressive order,  as  we  see  the  legs  of  that  creature,  each  pair  bring- 
ing forward  the  plate  or  scutum  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  row 
of  scutA  may  thus  he  regarded  as  one  long  supple  foot. 

If  a  snake  be  allowed  quietly  to  crawl  over  the  hand,  the  pro- 
gfeestve  movements  of  the  ribs  may  be  easily  distinguished,  and 
•bo  if  it  be  watched  wliile  crawling  over  any  raised  edge,  as  the 
back  of  a  book,  requiring  the  0rm  application  of  two  or  three  scuta 
iu  ftucceeaion  as  the  body  glides  over  it. 

Snakes  are  often  in  the  habit  of  climbing  trees,  and  we  see  them 
represented  in  engravings,  and  in  stuffed  specimens  in  museums,  as 
coiling  their  bodies  round  the  branches  in  successive  folds.  Now 
the  snake  (when  alive)  never  does  this,  it  simply  glides  up  with  the 
wbob  body  extended  in  a  straight  line,  clinging  by  means  of  the 
tips  of  the  expanded  ribs  with  the  scuta  attached,  as  has  been  above 
cxplainect  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  that  "  the  black  snake  in  Jamaica 
will  allow  the  greatest  part  of  its  body  to  hang  down  in  the  air,  and 
thu4  remain  still,  while  little  more  than  the  tail  maintains  its  posi- 
taoo  by  clinging  (straight,  not  spirally,  and  not  half  round  Yt^  WX. 
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longitudinally  along  it)  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  branch;  and  it 
will  often  pass  freely  and  gracefully  frora  one  branch  to  another  at 
a  considerable  interval,  projecting  its  head  and  body  with  the  utmost 
ease  across  the  interval.  I'he  motions  of  a  snake  in  a  tree  are 
beautifully  easy  and  free,  and  convey  the  impression  that  the  reptile 
feels  quite  at  home  among  the  branches." 

Next,  as  to  tlic  skin.  The  patterns  and  structure  of  the  skin 
vary  in  each  tribe  of  snakes.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  skins  of 
snakes  are  used  for  ornameutal  cloths,  on  account  of  their  uncom- 
mon beauty ;  and  as  these  arc  extremely  rare  they  are  valued 
in  proportion.  The  snake  requires  uo  tailor  when,  after  remaining 
under  some  stump  all  the  winter,  lie  comes  out  to  enjoy  the  bright 
sun  of  a  spring  morning ;  he  thinks  that  Ms  old  dirty  last  year'a 
coat  is  much  too  shabby  to  be  worn  any  longer,  he  therefore 
literally  casts  it  off,  and,  lucky  fellon-,  finds  a  new  one  underneath. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  this  cast-off  garment, 
but  if  we  examine  it  carefully,  we  shall  ascertain  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact,  namely,  that  the  eyes  of  these  beasts,  which,  not 
being  protected  by  eyelids,  are  always  liable  to  injuries  from  the 
thorns  and  bushes  among  which  they  creep,  are  defended  by  a  hard 
and  firm  membrane,  which,  however,  is  transparent,  and  forms  a 
complete  and  close-fitting  protection  for  these  delicate  organs. 

Just  before  a  snake  casts  his  skin  he  is,  on  this  account,  nearly 
blind,  3fl  there  are  then  two  membranes  over  his  eyes,  the  old  one 
not  yet  gone  and  now  become  opaque,  the  new  one  underneath  not 
yet  quite  formed.  Ac  this  period,  too,  they  are  always  sleepy  and 
out  of  condition,  and  if  iu  confinement  not  unfrequently  die.  The 
very  poor  man,  whose  unfortunate  death  we  have  above  recordedt 
remarked  to  me  in  one  of  my  late  visits  to  the  Gardens,  not  long 
betorc  his  death,  that  one  of  his  snakes  (which  he  pointed  out  to 
me)  was  very  sickly  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  lose  bira,  as 
be  vvas  "casting  his  coat  unkindly/*  It  was,  in  fact,  peeling  off  in 
irregular  scales,  some  quite  detached,  some  stilt  adherent;  whereas 
it  ought  all  to  come  off  as  perfect  and  unbroken  as  a  glove  from 
the  band.  If  this  snake  had  been  at  home  among  the  brushwood 
and  rough  grass  of  his  uiitlvc  jungle,  instead  of  in  a  smart  ma- 
hogany c.ige  with  plate-glass  windows,  he  would  soon  have  got  rid 
of  his  encumbrance  by  pushing  himself  between  two  conveniently 
situated  obstacles. 

After  this  operation,  the  snake  recovers  his  lost  spirits  and  glides 
about  as  if  proud  of  iiis  personal  appearance.  Virgil  observed,  and 
baa  recorded  this  fact  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

"  Cum  ptKilis  DovuH  exuviixr  nitiduMfue  juveot4 
Viilvilur,  aut,  caluloH  tectiai  aut  uvu  rdiuqueiu, 
Arduu.4  ad  sulem  et  Hnguiii  mii-at  uru  tritiulcb." 

This  operation  of  skinning  ie  performed  by  man  in  a  much  more 
clum&y  way  than  by  nature.  This  has  been  described  by  Captain 
StL'dman,  and  we  insert  it  here  that  our  readers  may  appreciate  the 
difference  between  nature  and  art.  The  gallant  captain  had,  with 
some  difficulty,  managed  to  kill  a  large  boa  in  a  jungle  oo  tfae 
border  of  a  river  in  Surinam;  the  brute  meaburcd  twenty-two  feet 
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««TeQ  inches,  though  the  natives  declared  it  to  be  a  young  one. 
He  says,  •'  We  now  secured  the  snake  by  passing  a  rope  round  over 
its  head  and  towed  him,  at  the  end  of  the  caiioef  to  the  shore ;  here, 
upon  due  consideration,  it  was  determined  to  have  him  skinned,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  negro  Davidf 
having  climbed  a  tree  with  the  end  of  a  rope,  let  it  down  over  a 
•Crong  forked  branch,  and  the  other  negroes  hoisted  up  the  snake 
•ad  auepended  him  from  the  tree.  This  done,  David,  with  a  sharp 
knife  between  his  teeth,  now  left  the  tree  and  clung  fast  upon  the 
monster,  which  was  still  twisting,  and  began  his  operation  by 
ripping  it  up  aud  stripping  downtlie  skin  as  he  descended.  Though 
I  perceived  that  the  animal  was  no  lunger  able  to  do  him  any 
injury,  1  confess  1  could  not,  without  emotion,  sec  a  man  stark 
naked,  black,  and  bloody,  clinging  with  arms  aud  legs  round  the 
■limy  and  yet  living  monster.  This  labour,  however,  was  not 
without  its  use,  since  he  not  only  dexterously  finished  the  operation, 
but  provided  me,  besides  the  skin,  willi  above  four  gallons  of  fine 
clanfied  fat,  or  rather  oil,  though  there  was  wasted  perhaps  as  much 
more."  The  adventure  was  concluded  by  the  negro-spectatnrs 
making  a  grand  feast  on  the  body,  and  very  good  it  was  no  duuht, 
a?  I  myoelf  have,  on  one  occasion,  lasted  fillet's  of  boa.-cons(rictor. 
Iliey  are  not  unlike  very  tough  rabbit,  of  the  same  appearance,  and 
consistency  of  flesh. 

Virgil,  in  the  lines  quoted  above,  mentions  the  eggs.  There  is 
often  present  in  the  minds  of  people  who  are.  afraid  of  objects 
of  Datura.1  history,  a  very  vague  and  obscure  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  said  objects  of  their  alarm  arc  propagated.  I  recollect 
showing,  on  one  occasion,  a  dead  hat  tu  au  individual  of  this  character, 
who,  standing  as  far  off  as  he  could  without  pretending  to  be  alarmed, 
and  holding  bis  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  asked,  in  the  most  innocent 
roanner,  what  colour  bat's  eggs  were.  This  same  gentleman,  wbeu 
J  suddenly  presented  a  coiled-up  hedgehog  to  him,  exclaimed,  "if 
you  bring  that  thing  near  me  1  will  break  it." 

However,  though  bats  don't  lay  eggs,  snakes  do.  They  are 
generally  deposited  in  a  long  string,  connected  together  by  a  sort  of 
viseoos  matter.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  thirty  in  one  string.  The 
mother  generally  deposits  them  in  a  dung-bill  or  heap  of  decaying 
▼egetable  matter,  and  gives  herself  no  more  concern  about  them. 
The  shell  of  the  egg  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  like  a  common 
ben's  Bgg  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  soft,  of  about  the  same  consistency 
as  the  comic  compressible  heads  sold  in  the  toy-shops.  If  we  cut 
open  these  eggs  just  before  they  are  batched,  the  young  snakes  will 
come  out  quite  lively  aud  wilt  attempt  to  escape.  I  tried  this 
experiment  last  summer,  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a 
geotiemau,  fond  of  natural  history,  while  taking  a  ramble  on  the 
ooMt  of  liUsex,  killed  a  viper  full  of  eggs.  Ho  took  out  his  pen- 
knife  and  let  out  a  strmg  of  eggs,  fourteen  in  number.  In  each  of 
tbeee  was  a  young  adder  perfectly  formed,  aud  enveloped  in  a 
glutinoua  fluid.  'Vhe'  little  creatures,  although  they  had  never  seen 
Ibc  hgbt  before,  raised  themselves  up  and  evinced  an  inclination  tu 
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bite,  an  absurd  proceeding  on  their  pait,  as  they  soon  afterward* 
coded  their  ehurt  Itve^  \u^  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Uen'8  eggs,  we  know,  are  good  to  cut,  but  I  never  tried  a  snake's 
egg.  I  may,  however,  say  with  the  email  boy  in  the  street,  "  I 
knows  somebody  what  has."  Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  several  eggs 
of  the  common  English  snake,  and  put  them  on  a  shelf  of  a  green- 
house to  see  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  hat^h  them.  One  morn- 
ing I  found  several  of  my  egts  gone ;  everybody  denied  touching 
ihcm.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  yonng  lady,  then  an  inmate  of 
the  Dursery,  was  suddenly  taken  ilL  The  doctor  waa  aenl  for,  but 
was  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  iltnesa.  At  last  the 
confession  reluctantly  came  out  from  the  sobbing  culprit,  that  she 
**  bad  cateu  some  large  sugar*plums  she  had  foun<l  on  a  shelf  in  the 
green-house."  She  had,  in  fact,  made  a  repast  on  the  snake's  eggi, 
under  tlie  delusion  that  she  was  robbing  tlie  cook.  The  young 
lady  aforesaid  would,  1  think,  now  feel  uncomfortable  if  her  partner 
at  a  ball-room  supper,  in  picking  out  the  nice  hits  of  egg  from 
a  lobiiter  salad,  should,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  lagging  conversa- 
tion, hazard  the  observation,  *'  Pray  did  you  ever  try  a  snake's 
egg?  "  This  young  lady  would  inform  us  that  snakes'  eggs  are  not 
wbulesome;  but  the  question  still  remains  opcu  for  any  zealous 
gastrunumc  to  tr}'. 

Snakes  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  venomous  and 
the  noO'Veuumous.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  general  external  appearances  by  which  at  a  glance  wc 
may  be  enabled  at  once  to  say  whether  a  snake  may  be  handled 
with  impunity  or  not.  ThuB,  in  the  non-poisonous  gpocies  we  find, 
fur  the  must  part,  the  form  of  the  head  and  body  cylindrical  and  (lie 
scales  comparatively  small.  The  tongue  (which  is  generally  pro- 
truded wheu  the  be^ai  is  alarmed),  so  as  to  give  the  bystauderan 
opportunity  of  observing  it,  is  thick  and  short  when  compared  with 
the  tongue  in  the  poisonous  reptile;  this  is  well  exempliftcd  in  that 
most  harmless,  yet  must  persecuted,  of  the  snake  faluily,  the  blind 
worm,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  slow-worro. 

In  the  veuomous  species,  on  the  contrary,  we  &nd  the  head  and 
body  tiiitteued,  the  head  particularly  broad  ;  and  the  Deck  bebiod, 
in  cunaequence,  narruHcd  in  a  marked  degree.  They  have,  more- 
over, an  uumistakeablc  ferocious  aspect  (as  tliough  conscious  of 
their  powers),  wtiiuh  announces  their  malevolent  nature.  Wheo 
irritated  or  alarmed,  these  poisonous  beasts  assume  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  whereas  the  harmless  snake  generally  seeks  safety  in 
flighu 

1  cauQut  here  refrain  from  observing  how  very  earless  artiils  and 
jewellers  are  in  making  their  snakes'  heads,  whether  the  snake  bo 
intended  as  an  ornament  for  a  lady's  wrist,  or  a  monster  bronze 
python  on  a  marble  pedestal.  These  artistic  snakes  are  like  no- 
thing ever  created ;  witness  the  head  of  the  dragon  on  the  parade 
in  front  of  the  liurse  Guards.  Certainly  the  artist  naust  hafc 
searched  a  lung  time  bclore  he  could  have  fouud  a  model  dragon; 
but,  nevertheless,  this  brute's  head  wears  no  resemblance  to  any* 
tbJDg  which  cjeeps  or  flies.     He  might  surely  have   found  some 
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•Mke  or  lizard  whose  head  would  have  been  hideous  enough  for  his 
purpose,  and  cf^rtainly  more  like  nature  than  the  nondescript  placed 
there  to  astonish,  and  doubtless  frighten  the  public>  Who  ever  saw 
a  lion'a  head  door<knocker  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
noble  head  of  the  king  of  the  beasts ;  or  a  bear's-paw  ou  a  hammer- 
doth  like  the  paw  of  the  most  miserable  representative  of  the  race, 
wbo  was  e»er  slaughtered  for  bear's  grease  in  Oxford  Street, 

1*fae  most  marked  instance  of  this  want  of  observance  that  I  know, 
U  to  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  fountain  erected  to  the  great  father 
of  natural  hi:itary,  Cuvicr,  outside  the  gates  of  the  Jardin  des 
PlanteSf  at  Paris,  Here  is  rcpreseutcd,  first  an  anatomical  impossi* 
bilily,  viz.i  a  crocodile  turning  his  head  at  rig  I  it- angles  to  his  body ; 
secondly,  a  zoological  absurdity,  viz.,  a  walrus,  a  graminivorous 
animal,  holding  a  Bsh  in  his  mouth,  and  that  a  fresh-water  fish. 
Surely  Cuvier,  if  he  could  sec  his  own  fountain,  would  be  much 
pleased  to  see  the  good  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  the  artist. 

There  are,  however,  certain  anatomical  distinctions,  which  are 
well-marked,  especially  as  regards  the  teeth,  by  which  we  may  at 
once  pronounce  whether  a  snake  is  poisonous  or  not.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  undertaking  to  examine  these  teeth  in  the  living  sub- 
ject ;  let  us,  therefore,  adjourn  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  examine  with  safety  the 
apparatus  with  which  the  omniscient  Creator  has  given  to  the  class 
of  snakes  for  procuring  their  food. 

Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  skull  of  the  non-venomous 
makes,  and  take  for  our  example  the  python,  or  boa  constrictor,  of 
which  we  shall  find  a  most  beautiful  skeleton  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  Museum.  If  we  examine  the  conformation  of  the  head,  we 
fthall  find  that  the  bones,  of  which  it  is  composed,  instead  of  being 
locked  together,  as  in  Mammalia,  are  separate,  and  retained  in  their 
places  only  by  skin  and  ligaments.  The  lower  jaw  is  composed  of 
two  separate  portions,  united  at  what  we  should  call  the  chin,  not 
by  bone,  but  by  a  lax  membrane.  By  the  above  arrangement  it  fol- 
lows that,  literally,  the  whole  head  is  capable  of  enormous  di&tensioi^ 
•od  of  admitting  a  body  which,  apparently,  it  would  by  any  media- 
nioal  means  be  impossible  to  stua  in,  without  killing  the  snake. 

The  teeth  in  this  tribe  of  non-venomous  suakes  are  arranged  in 
four  rows,  in  the  upper  jaws;  two  corresponding  to  the  rows  of 
leelh  in  man,  tuo  fixed  ou  tlie  palate,  'i'hese  teeth  arc  imperfo- 
rate, that  is,  they  have  no  hole  piercing  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cobra  de  capello,  presently  to  be  described. 

Id  the  boa,  the  teeth  are  directed  backwards,  in  such  a  man- 
Der,  tliat  should  anything  once  get  into  this  trap,  it  would  with 
difficulty  be  got  out  again.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  boa  who,  the  other  day,  most  unserpent-like  (for  they  arc  the 
emblems  of  wisdom  among  many  nations)  swallowed  the  blanket 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  a  parti- 
cularly hairy  goat  The  teeth  being  directed  backwards,  the  poor 
beast  was  obliged  to  swallow  it,  in  order,  as  he  loolishly  thought,  to 
get  rid  of  it.     After  it  had  remained  in  his  stomach  some  Uva«,Wi 
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Was  Tomlted  up  again ;  bat  this  time  it  could  pass  the  barrirade 
teeth,  for  it  was  thickly  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  and  tightly 
t«i«(ed  together  by  the  vafn  attempts  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach 
to  digest  it. 

The  same  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  pointing  backwards,  prevails 
in  the  mouth  of  the  commao  pike.  The  following  story  will  illus- 
trate their  action. 

When  at  Oxford,  I  had  in  my  rooms  the  dried  head  of  a  very 
large  pike.,  captured  in  Hollaad,  and  sold  at  Hungerford  Market, 
and  had  placed  it  underneath  a  book-case.  One  eveniogf  while 
reading,  1  was  much  surprised,  and  rather  alarmed,  to  see  this  mon- 
strous bead  roll  out  spoDlaneously  from  under  the  book-case,  and 
tumble  along  the  floor;  at  the  same  time  piteous  cries  of  distress 
issued  from  it.  The  head  must  be  bewitched,  thought  I ;  but  I 
must  6nd  out  the  cause.  Accordingly,  I  took  it  up,  when,  lo  I  and 
behold,  inside  was  a  poor  little  tame  guinea-pig,  which  was  a  pet, 
and  allowed  to  run  with  two  companions  about  the  room.  With  an 
unsuspecting  curiosity  Master  Guinea-pig  had  crept  into  the  dried 
expanded  jaws  of  the  roouater,  intending  no  doubt  to  take  up  bis 
abode  there  for  the  night ;  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  again  he 
fouud  himself  literally  booked  ;  being  a  classical  guinea-pig  be 
might  have  construed  **  Facllis  descensus  avemi ;"  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  get  down  a  jack's  mouth;  "Sed  revocare  gradum,'*  &c, 
but  it  is  a  deuced  hard  job  to  get  out  again. 

In  vain  did  the  poor  creature  cry  and  push  with  all  his  might 
backwards;  the  more  be  tried,  the  faster  the  teeth  stuck  into  his 
devoted  hide.  What  was  the  remedy.  I  could  not  get  him  out  the 
way  he  ^t  in,  that  was  certain  ;  he  must  be  made  to  go  forwards. 
I  accordingly  cut  away  some  of  the  gills  that  were  left  dried  on  the 
head,  and  poking  and  pinching  him  a  ter^o,  made  him  come  out  at 
the  hole  where  the  gullet  ought  to  be,  but,  luckily,  for  the  guinea- 
pig,  was  not.  He  must  have  told  his  two  companions  of  his  night's 
adventure,  for,  although  the  head  was  again  put  on  the  ground, 
they  never  attempted  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  their  companion. 
■  To  illustrate  this  point  further,  I  recollect  hearing  of  a  large, 
hungry  boa-constrictor  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  seixing  < 
the  hand  of  the  keeper,  who  was  cleaning  out  his  cage.  The  snakfl 
would  have  twined  his  folds  round  the  mau's  body  had  he  not"^ 
wisely  withdrawn  his  arm,  still,  however,  in  the  snaked  mouth,  and 
shut  the  glass  door  on  the  snake's  neck,  thus  preventing  the  body, 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  boa — who  kill  their  prey  by  crushing  and 
not  by  biting  —  from  doing  him  any  harm.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  by  means  of  wedges  of  wood,  that  the  band  was 
extracted  from  the  snake's  mouth.  It  was,  however,  fearfully 
lacerated. 

We  now  come  to  the  poisonous  class  of  snakes,  and  will  say  a 
few  words  as  regards  the  venom  apparatus  as  developed  in  this 
class,  'i'herc  are,  1  believe,  many,  who  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  who  imagine  that  the  snake  stings  with  his 
tongue.  The  real  fact  is,  that  no  snake  ever  stung  anybody,  for  he 
baa  no  sting;  a  wasp,  a  bee  and  a  scorpion,  may  be  buid  to  sting, 
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but  1  snake  can  ouly  be  said  to  bite  ;  the  one  class  has  sting?,  pro- 
perly 8o  called,  the  other  simply  teeth.  Both  the  sting  and  the 
teeth  can  only  be  regarded  as  transmitters  of  the  poison  from  the 
glaiHl  above.  This  dtlTerence  also  is  to  be  remarked,  that  stings, 
properly  so  called,  are  generally  situated  in  the  tail  of  the  creature, 
whereas  the  serpent  is  to  be  dreaded  not  on  account  of  the  atiug  in 
fans  tail,  for  he  has  none,  but  for  the  teeth  in  his  mouth. 

In  Holy  Writ,  however,  we  find  both  words  mentioned  as  regards 
snakes;  for  example,  they  occur  side  by  side  in  the  following 
puaage  in  Proverbs :  "  At  last  it  bitelh  like  a  serpent,  and  stingelb 
Uke  an  adder.""  I  have  at  this  moment  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  Hebrew  word  for  "  stingeth,^  but  I  cannot  imagine  but  that 
some  other  translation  of  the  original  might  be  given. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  stings,  I  mu6t  not  omit  to  mention  the 
verj'  peculiar  poison  apparatus  which  exists  in  that  most  remark- 
able of  Australian  animals,  the  Platypus,  of  the  existence  of  which 
some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  aware.  7'his  animal  has  a  gland 
on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  communicating  by  means  of  a  duct 
with  a  sharp  spur,  verj*  Uke  a  cock's  spur.  This  spur  is  perforate 
like  the  cobra's  tooth,  and  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  doubtless 
poisonous,  is  thus  transmitted  into  the  wound  formed  by  the  spur. 

The  tongue  of  the  snake  is  generally  imagine<l  to  be  his  sting ; 
it  is  not  really  so.  It  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the  function  of 
voice,  that  is  to  stay,  his>ing;  it  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  intimidHtion 
to  its  aggressors,  for  the  snake  generally  puts  out  his  vibrating 
tODgtie  and  hisses  at  the  same  lime.  This  performance  alone  would 
make  nine  people  out  of  ten  run  away.  Upon  examining  it  care- 
fully, we  find  that  it  is  long,  moist,  deeply  forked,  not  into  three 
parts,  but  into  two  only,  and  capable  of  being  moved  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  withdrawn  it  is  received  into  a  sheath,  which  can 
cither  be  elongated  or  contracted.  Ovid  has  observed  this  bi6d 
form  of  the  snake's  tongue.  Cadmus,  be  informs  us,  was  changed 
into  a  snake,  and  during  tlie  transformation  be  endeavoured  to 
speak.     In  this  he  singularly  failed,  because — 

"  Liuguii  repent^ 
In  partes  est  acImu  dnus; " 

ID  uDComfortable  sensation,  1  should  think,  for  poor  Cadmus. 

Sbakspeare  uses  the  word  **  sting"  frequently  as  regards  snakes. 
Ue  was  ■  good  observer  of  nature,  and  therefore  probably  used  it 
in  a  poetical  sense.  It  has,  however,  doubtless,  led  many  into  the 
belief  that  snakes  really  did  sting,  and  thus  the  popular  error  is 
rartjally  accounted  for.  I  subjoin  two  passages  from  his  writings. 
The  first  is  certainty  very  mucb  calculated  to  mislead  ;  it  is — 

*•  For  never  tongue 
Than  tkiiie,  thou  adder,  mure  »ev6rely  itung." 

Again,  to  Hamlet,  the  Ghost  says — 

"Now,  Ilamlrt,  hear  : 
Til  f^y^n  out,  that,  BJeeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  aerptfut  atuog  me.'' 
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r  iwrn*  is  jnat  die  nme  in 

~  3imexoaa  ceetfa  exists 

only  in  the  otber, 

nr  in  vmch  cbey  sererally 

Base  oOBmHy  cstdbea  bu 

i  M.  imt^  iiiffica  the  voond, 

m  isvack. 

I  «bQ.  naiked  in  the  subject 
:  «e  vin  fa««  tieseribe  the 
L  'vmca  viE  apply-  equally 

-^  wtxaar  s  ^wnrnif  a  vol-aarsiid  example. 

"^m  ^^i^iBC  X  ^Same  «il  «esl  niBky  31  ais  one.  that  a  tfaii^ 


tvnuu.  3»«Mfv  jL^ufr  nr  'CBHse^  "oa  '«aa  m  andeEstand  these 
-svmL  III'  '■■■  3  :w  &  "GBC  :b  jm  Cjihss  dc  Saraeons — a  risit 
:aM   •Kx   aiti  -n   .acv«ir  ui>ar.  jbk  voicn  «ziL  vou  lepoy  their 

=.  3tt  JiwiT^'^T  isssKsea  mu  x  aba  •»!«&  in  dmc  Muaeom, 

V:.  c:  >W  ve  -fiaC  ioi.  x  iz»  ^jmsansn  Jt  iHfw  poisocMms  teeth. 

:  ^sHWirTs-  -SLSttr  1  .^uv«&i  aamuBQun  jc  3rsc  ai  «e  these  poison- 

afls>  x   tC  cr   sifv  je^  YOes  ji  a  luiesetmc  scue.  quite  parallel 

r    ru    a.<K«    -EEL'-m^H  a  A  tuiii  ic  :tK  xunu  vozirtt  &nvB  a  case  for 

2«fib,  3RM0etx%c  ixr  iOirTy  ;Muti&-  tiun  jqtny^  and  vhicfa  prerents 

siHik  outfixaic  ne  -waiwpiT  jt  riMN  .town  3ia  taraat.     Its  ufaitual 

rwsnM  ^t  -tKumisstt;  iiun»e*pi  3f  :1s  MCMOibmiL  if  I  saay  use  a 

iMt«UMuiT«n    i!fm.     Wtf  val  3ir«r   jeniB«g  dte  *h***h,  and  ex- 

.KAw  ^ae   -aiu:   cseif*     In  ^hu  gra^naczim  above  MeDtioned,  the 

itx^riC  x'wm  .ni   «iL-a  saw  >  auariy  aaiif  an  inch  km^  and  the 

>«^viM  Mtittni  wary  j|7piuxaiHa»  X  ia  leo^dL.     If  ve  gently  move 

.cv<«  :twia  v:Ku  ji  ixcx.  "vu  soaJ.  !mii  :hac  they  are  fixed  firmly  and 

nuiMvaaty  utu  :av  yam :  aey.  :aifrefi]re.  nanxnUy  fi>Uow  its  move- 

3MU(&  -luit  .*sa  Tuc  jff  is  oihia  jnucimnl   more   indepmdently. 

5V  A  winuliir  jmi  nsty  bimuo^  acrsBgeaaeat  of  bones  and  mus- 

,:^  voico^  ■£  aefvr.bi>ii  in  vQcdB^  voufai  iurolTe  many  haid  names, 

.MM  ^ifissut  :&»  r««aifr.  riu&  hoa^  with  the  teeth  attached,  either 

3m»  tf  c«^  ^x*  ^  noMd  tnscandy  into  an  enct  position  ready  for 
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mction ;  suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  action  of  these  boucB,  one  upon 
aaotiier,  is  very  like  that  seen  in  the  lock  of  a  gun,  and  that  the 
coake  ia  opening  its  mouth  preparatory  to  striking,  as  a  mechanical 
ne<-eesityi  elevates  it5  fang  into  the  most  favourable  position  for 
indictiog  the  blow. 

In  a  preparation  near  the  former,  we  see  the  teeth  separated  from 
all  other  surrounding  parts,  and  also  In  a  dried  preparation  of 
Uifl  skin^  with  head  attached,  of  a  cobra  killed  in  IndtH,  and  pre- 
seutod  tu  the  College  by  a  gentleman  formerly  resident  there.  He 
bad  seen  the  brute  for  several  days  about  his  premises,  but  had 
been  unable  to  kill  it;  he  was,  in  consequence,  obhged  to  have 
wire  blinds  with  tbiu  meshes  put  on  all  his  windows,  fearing  that 
the  snake  might  crawl  up  the  ivy  surrounding  the  house  and  get 
into  some  one  uf  the  rooms.  He  at  last  caught  him  asleep  under  a 
tree,  and  sent  him  to  the  Museum.  'l*he  teeth  of  this  snake  are 
remarkably  large  and  well  developed,  tlie  largest  tooth  being  nearly 
«o  inch  long :  no  wonder  be  was  a  cause  of  alarm  to  those  who 
ktiew  he  was  about. 

We  find,  on  examining  this  preparation,  that  running  down  the 
outer  aide  of  each  poison-tooth,  is  a  canal  large  juough  to  admit  a 
pig's  bristle.  The  upper  opening  of  this  duct  is  connected  closely 
with  the  duct  or  pipe  which  conveys  the  poison  from  the  gland 
ftecreting  it,  the  lower  aperture  is  oblique,  presenting  the  form  of  a 
narrow  elliptical  fissure,  and  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  of  the  fang.  It  follows,  therefore,  chat  this  tooth  performs 
the  ofiBce  of  a  dagger.  It  makes  an  aperture  in  the  flesh  of  the 
rictim  struck,  and,  while  fixed  there,  the  poison  is  injected  through 
the  tootli  into  the  wound,  thus  ready  made  for  its  reception. 

The  poibuu  itself  is  secreted  by  a  large  gland  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  head,  it  seems  to  be 
limply  analogous  to  the  salivary  glands  found  in  mammalia,  and 
the  secretion  is  carried  on  in  the  same  manner.  This  gland  has  this 
pecaliarity,  however,  that  it  has  a  strong  layer,  like  parchment, 
covering  it,  which,  on  the  snake's  opening  his  mouth,  firmly  com- 
prctaes  it*  substance,  and  forces  the  poisonous  contents  out  into 
the  wound  through  the  perforated  teeth,  as  de:;eribed  above. 

If  we  examine  some  of  the  poison  it*elf  under  the  microscope,  we 
fthall  find  it  to  be  a  transparent  fluid  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  about 
tlie  same  eonsisteury  as  the  human  saliva:  it  has  no  odour  or  taste. 
Dr.  Mead  has  described  it  as  separating  into  little  spiculae  when 
dO'*°8i  '°  ""y  ^y^'  *^  looked  exactly  like  a  drop  of  milk  which 
bad  dried  on  a  spoon.  In  the  course  of  lime  it  cracked  and  di- 
vided iti^i'lf  into  several  irregular  portions,  like  the  mud  on  a  pond 
in  summer,  or  like  a  bit  of  gum-arahic. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  worthy  to  be  remembered  by 
collcct(irs  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  that  this  poison,  even 
when  it  has  remained  in  a  dry  state  fur  fifteen  years,  has  lost  none 
of  ita  virulent  effects.  Dr.  Christisou  dissolved  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  it  in  ten  drops  of  water  after  it  had  beeu  kept  this  long  space  of 
liiDe,  and  introduced  it  beneath  the  skin  of  a  ruhbit:  in  twenty- 
seven  minutes  the  poor  beast  wa6  dead. 
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becB  aware  tbat  this  poiBon  of  enakei 
Btcti  after  it  hjd  been  takeo  from  the 
mmai  tmd  Aied,  fior  tfacf  were  aoautamcd  to  dip  their  arrows  in 
vfcea  VBdaaolvcd  ta  water,  and  allow  it  to  remaia  there  rend;  for 
m.  The  Sooth  AoMiieaa  lacfians  abo  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
r  Bib  Watcfftoa  lells  as  that  m  preparing  ihal  most  deadly  of 
I  fmmam»^  Ae  **  woiiia&,*  besailea  poimriing  togeifaer  with  certdin 
lan  tva  apccica  of  aMiy  goa  of  wlucfa  is  rerj  large  and  black, 
» i^MHiaa,  that  ita  ttiag  produces  a  ferer,  the  other,  a  little 
It,  vUcfc  MiBp  Ek*  A  settle^  ^  adds  the  pounded  kogs  of  thai 
ihtrn  waa^  md  tfaeaa  of  the  camcoocbi  snake :  these  be  com- 
■■If  hea  m  stoie,  for  wbea  be  kilk  a  snake,  be  generally  extracts 
m  fa^  Md  httfa  ikem  hm  Um." 

TW  cofan  da  opeBa.  vbota  other  oames  are  the  Nag,  El  Haje, 
r  HaJB  NMdert  m  Arahir,  has  receired  its  name,  capello,  fron 
it  pfi  Bill  when  viewed  in  an  irritated  slater ^ 
to  bite,  at  «hicfa  time  it  bends  its  head  rather 
■■ks,  as  it  were,  to  have  a  bood  on.  'l*he  bead  is 
sauU,  and  at  a  small  distance  behind  it  is  a  lateral 
or  awriling  of  the  skio ;  this  part  can  be  extended  at  the 
wfll  af  the  aanal^  and  is  oiarked  by  a  very  large  and  condpicuoua 
Mftdk  waJilim  a  pair  of  spectacles.  This  is  Reduced  by  a  thick 
■|crof  bbck-p^Bent  uoderaeath  the  skin,  as  maybe  seen  in  a 
pggpofatioo  also  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  At  this  same  placaJ 
■^  be  seea  a  beaotifol  skeleton  of  a  cobra  in  the  act  of  striking, 
fcaas  whidh  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distension  of  the  skin  above 
,  is  produced  by  the  ribs  below  the  head  being  perfectly 
at  r^fat  angles  to  the  spine,  bo  that  the  act  of  elevating 
dbe  liba  aiiafahia  oat  the  loQee  skin  of  the  neck,  after  the  manner 
afate. 

Om  voold  iSbmk.  Iron  the  following  lines,  that  Virgil  must  have 
aecn  a  cobra  ia  its  weU-kxMwn  menacing  attitude.  It  is  a  beautiful 
dwfiipfian  of  a  aian  kiUiog  his  sworn  eneray*  a  snake ;  and  the 
very  wosds  be  uses  expresses  the  haste  and  fright  of  the  one,  and 
the  proud  inturgesceoce  of  the  other  :— 

"  Cmpa  waaM  iiiaou,  ca|te  robors,  pastor, 
ToU«aleiiM|iie  mJaai^  et  cibila  cuUa  tumentem 
IVjie*."  Gtor.iii.i2l. 

Our  great  poet,  Milton,  also  describes  this  remarkable  fact,  at  the 
MflM  time  starting  the  supposition,  that  previous  to  the  fall  the 
make 

"  Addrcaaed  his  vmj  ;  not  with  iodeat«d  ware^ 
Ptuoe  OD  tbe  ground,  as  Biace,  liut  un  his  rear 
Circulkr  hiM  of  rising  folds,  titat  towered 
Fold  above  fold  a  sur^^og  maw." 

Then  alluding  to  the  expanded  bood,  be  says: — 

"  His  head 
Crested  aloft ;  and  carbuncle  hts  eyea ; 
With  bumiafat  nerk  of  verdant  ^Id,  erect 
Amidst  hi*  cirriing  spires,  tliAt  on  the  grim 
Ploaied  rcduadaiit." 
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Further  on,  wben 
frail,  MiltoD  says  of  him:  — 


snake  is  leading  the  way  to  the  forbidden 


"  Hop«  elevates  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest."  Paratiutt  Lort,  book  ix. 

From  its  frequently  moving  along  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
body  erect,  and  with  its  head  iu  continual  action,  as  if  looking 
round  with  great  circumapection,  thie  species  is  regarded  by  the 
Cast  iDdiaii  as  the  emblem  of  prudence*  and  they  seldom  name  it 
mithoul  some  epithet,  as  **  royal,  holy."'  The  ancient  Egyptians 
al&o  observing  Us  habits,  imagined  that  it  guarded  the  place  it 
inhabited;  accordingly  they  made  it  the  emblem  of  Cneph,  the 
divinity,  whom  I  hey  supposed  to  govern  the  world  (o  dyaSo^ 
haifiQ}¥)t  and  with  this  idea  represented  it  in  their  temples  sculp- 
tured on  each  side  of  a  winged  globe. 

It  wu  also  used  by  them  as  a  mark  of  regal  dignity,  and  is  seen 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  tiara  of  almost  all  Egyptian  statues  of  deities 
and  kings,  as  may  be  seen  ou  the  cap  of  Alemnon  and  Colossus  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  frequently  see  the  figure  of  this  serpent 
in  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  this  wonderful  people.  Here  it  seems 
to  have  two  meanings,  according  to  the  bend  of  its  body.  First, 
limply  it  signifies  the  form  and  power  of  the  letter  S.  Secondly, 
it  indicates  the  planets  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  their  course, 
whereas  the  sun  is  represented  by  a  beetle. 

'X*he  cobra  still  abounds  among  the  rocks  and  ruins  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  in  their  native  untamed  state  (that  is  when  they  still 
have  their  poison  apparatus  intact),  are  regarded  with  well-founded 
dread  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  also  very  fond  offsetting  into  houses, 
or  rather  mud-huts,  which  abound  in  Egypt.  The  mud  cracks  with 
the  heat,  and  these  cracks  form  convenient  resorts  for  his  domicile. 
We  find  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Amos  that  distinctly  alludes  to 
this  fact : — "  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him ;  or  went  into  the  house  and  leaned  bis  hand  on  the  wall,  and 
a  serpent  bit  him." — Amos  v.  1&. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  this  is  the  snake  which  the  ancients 
described  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Asp;  and  its  predecessors 
were  probably  those  chosen  by  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  to  be 
changed  into  rods  iu  imitation  of  the  divine  miracle  wrought  by 

Mo«C6. 

From  our  earliest  infancy  we  have  all  heard  of  the  snake-charmers 
of  India,  who  are  said  to  handle  these  venomous  reptiles  with  im> 
punity  ;  some  believed  it,  some  did  noL  In  the  year  1850,  how- 
ever, the  Londoners  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  (since  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope  this,  however,  has  been 
proved  a  dubious  test)  this  wonderful  performance.  We  have  most 
of  us  seen  it  at  the  Zoological  G.irdcns;  but  Mr.  Broderip,  in 
bis  "  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist,"  has  so  graphically  described  the 
scene,  that  I  may  be  pardone<l  for  introducing  it  here.  He  says: — 
"Standing  iu  the  open  space  in  the  reptile-house,  the  old  Arab 
said  something  to  the  young  one,  who  stooped  down  under  the 
reptile  cases  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  and  took  out  a  large 
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deal  box  with  a  eliding  cover.  Having  withdrawn  the  cover  he 
thrust  in  his  hind  and  pulled  out  a  large,  long  *  Naia  Haje.'  After 
h— ilHiTg  it,  and  playing  with  it  a  little  while,  he  get  it  down  on  the 
floor,  h^  squatted  close  to  it,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  snake.  The 
ocraeot  instantly  raised  itself,  expanded  its  hood,  and  turned  slowlv 
OD  lis  own  axis,  following  the  eye  of  the  young  Arab,  turning  as  hts 
hiart,  or  eye,  or  body  turned.  Sometimes  it  would  dnrt  at  him,  as 
if  to  bile.  He  exercised  the  most  perfect  command  over  the 
■bmmL  All  this  6me  the  old  Arab  stood  still,  pensively  regarding 
tbo  opera^oa;  but  presently  he,  Coo,  squatted  down,  muttering  some 
vocds  opposite  to  the  snake.  He  evidently  affected  the  reptile 
BOre  Mfoagly  than  his  more  mercurial  relative,  though  he  remained 
■otJoolc  gig,  doing  nothing  that  I  could  see  but  fixing  his  eyes  on 
theoBake,  with  his  face  upon  a  level  with  the  raised  head  of  the 
aerpctit,  which  now  turned  all  bis  attention  to  him,  and  seemed  to 
be  is  a  paroxTsm  of  rage.  Suddenly  it  darted  open-mouthed  at 
Uo  ioee«  ranoBslv  dashing  its  expanded  whitish-edged  jaws  into  the 
tek  hoBow  ^M»  of  the  charmer,  who  still  imperturbably  kept  his 
pndtfi^  maiy  wmJHmg  bitterly  al  bis  excited  antagonist.  1  waa  very 
^Ht  aad  vMehed  very  narrowly ;  but  though  ttie  snake  dashed  at 
llMoli  Anb\  bee^  oad  into  it  more  than  twice  or  thnce  with  ita 
■Mtb  «pc%  I  eooU  not  see  the  projection  of  any  fang.  Then  the 
jmaA  hfo^ght  oat  a  cerastes,  wbidi  I  observed  seemed  overpowered, 
■I  i(  «8  iIm  OMinCiy  people  say,  something  had  come  over  iU  He 
fhnid  it  •■  tW  floor,  but  this  serpent  did  not  raise  itself  Hko  the 
MM^  htk  K 1^  Am  ML!  stooped  to  it,  moved  in  a  very  odd,  agitated 
■■■■r  «■  ifeB  hAft  icguding  him  askant  1  thought  the  serpent 
W  |$>*f  ••  fly  M  loM,  but  it  did  not. 

**Hi>VHB  wbK  to aaotber  box,  drew  the  lid  and  took  out  more 
tmkit%  mm  of  wfcarb  woo  another  naia,  and  the  others  of  a  most 
ViBHMMB  kiDd.  Nov  tbcffv  ««(«  two  naiaa  with  heads  and  bodies 
«ncl»  oWving  apparcttthr  tfas  Tofitioa  of  the  charmers.  One  of  the 
wmkm  ha  cbc  yooth  ea'tte  —loci  l^and  and  brought  the  blood,  but 
W  •nhrsaot  oa  ifao  on— J  md  seralched  it  with  his  uail,  which 
VHO  tM  blood  flow  sofw  vvcty. 

"  1  observed  th^  the  clamors  only  used  their  own  serpents  which 
Ikey  bad,  I  presume,  brougbt  with  them,  and  I  confess  that  the  im- 
preoMOO  on  my  miod  was*  that  tbey  bad  been  rendered  innoxious  by 
wedunical  meana."  Mr.  Broderip  afterwards  makes  this  observa- 
lioa  :—**  There  is  no  longer  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  subjects 
operated  upon  by  the  serpent  chanserB  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
had  been  deprived  of  ibeir  poison-fangs.  It  is  therefore  pretty 
denr  that  these  cobras  were  harmless,  and  that  these  Indian  fellows, 
who,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  best  conjurors  in  the  world,  take 
advantage  of  the  habits  of  the  cobra  to  gain  a  livelihood,  bhnding 
the  eyes  of  the  by-standers  by  telling  them  that  their  music,  such 
as  it  IS  causes  the  snakes  to  dance,  and  that  their  lives  are  defended 
from  the  poison  by  some  supernatural  gift.  Now  this  is  a  story 
that  will  do  very  well  for  the  crowd  of  superstitious  iniserables 
oulsi<le  the  walls  of  Cairo,  but  which  won't  go  down  tlie  throat  of 
the  enlightened  British  public,  listening  to  the  band  of  the  Horse- 
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guudfi,  in  ibe  welUmanaged  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London." 

I  muAt  here  add  that  no  doubt  these  Indian  gentlemen  are  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  snake's  fangs,  although  once  removed,  will  quickly 
grow  again,  so  that  a  snake  whose  bite  may  be  innocent  to-day  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  have  a  fresEi  supply  of  poison-fangs, 
and  will  become  a  dangerous  customer  to  hanJle.  If  I  were  a 
aoake-charmcr  I  should  look  to  the  teeth  of  my  operatees  every 
other  day.  I  mu^t  also  beg  to  supply  to  Mr.  Hruderip's  observa- 
turns  that  the  Arabs  wore  red  buskins  and  drawers  with  the  evident 
parpoee  of  exciting  and  tensing  the  snakes,  wtio  can't  bear  this 
colour  near  them,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  viper,  always 
fly  at  it  when  brought  near  them.  Let  the  reader  wave  a  red 
handkerchief  before  the  snake-cages  in  the  Gardens  and  he  will  see 
the  brute's  attention  immediately  attracted. 

Desides  showing  off  these  tricks  with  the  cobras,  the  Egyptian 
mountchanks  have  another  mode  of  deceiving  the  audieuce.  There 
abounds  in  Egypt  a  very  smalt,  hut  very  venomous,  snake  cittled  the 
cerastes,  of  which  there  are  three  specimens  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  This  species  of  snake  these  men  pretend  to  handle  with 
impunity,  but  in  reality  they  procuie  from  'i'urkey  a  snake  that  very 
much  resembles  the  t^yptian,  with  the  difference  that  the  former 
is  perfectly  harmless  and  has  no  horns  on  its  head ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  very  venomous  and,  as  we  may  sec  at  the  Gardens,  has 
a  little  born  projecting  on  each  side  from  the  summit  of  the  head. 
The  lue  of  these  horns  are  probably  to  act  as  a  sort  of  bait 
for  email  birds,  who  imagine  them  to  be  worms  and  thus  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  cerastes.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  mounte- 
banks place  the  spurs  of  the  common  larks*  or  other  small  birds,  on 
the  heads  of  the  harmless  Turkish  cerastes  and  handle  it  as  though 
it  were  a  true  native  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 

There  remains,  however,  another,  and  that  an  important  point, 
wtuch  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is,  what  is  to  bo  done 
to  save  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  cobra,  or  any 
other  poisonous  serpent.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
(nay  it  not  be  so  !)  that  the  reader  of  these  pages  may  bo  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  bitten  by  a  snake ;  my  advice  to  him  would  be,  in- 
stantly to  sut'k  the  wound  as  hard  as  he  can  for  some  time.  Cure 
must  at  tlie  s<inie  time  be  takun  that  the  skin  inside  the  mouth  be 
perfect  and  unbroken;  for,  by  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  no  exter- 
nal poUun  is  au  internal  poison,  and  vice  versa-,  whether  the  saliva 
de^ompoees  the  poison  or  not,  we  are  as  yet  ijfnorant ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  poison  of  the  snake,  as  has  been  frequently  proved  by 
experiment,  is  innocent  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  most  deadly 
when  applied  to  an  external  wound,  however  minute. 

If  this  sucking  operation  cannot  be  performed  instantly,  put  on  a 
cupping-glass;  this  answers  the  same  purpose  ;  it  abstracts  the  poi- 
son from  the  wound,  and  at  all  events  prevents  its  going  far  into  tlic 
■jateni  and  poisoning  the  blood.  The  sucking,  however,  is  the 
nfeet  and  most  efticieut  remedy.  We  all  of  us  recollect  the  story 
of  Queen  Eleanor  sucking  the  poison  out  of  the  wound  in  her  bus- 


band's  arm,  And  a  wise  and  physiologieal  queen  she  was ;  she  couM 
not  have  done  better   under  the  circu  in  stances.       Ladies  are  the 
best  doctors,  after  all;  they  were  eo  formerly,  it  appears,  and  in 
many  cases  prove  to  be  so  even  now.     So  well  aware   were  the 
ancients  of  the  efficacy  of  suction  in  these  wounds,  tliat  when  Cato 
made  his  expedition  through  the    African  deserts,    abounding  iu 
snakes,  he  employed  certain  wild  native  tribes  called  PsilH,  to  fol- 
low in  the  rear  of  the  army.     These  fellows  pretended  to  have  a 
charm  against  snakes ;  they  were,  however,  great  humbuge ;  for  all 
they  did  was  to  suck  out  the  poison  from  the  wound.     Knowing 
human  nature,  however,  they,  like  wise  men,  ascribed  their  cures  to 
certain  aHful  mystic  rites  ]>erfunned  over  the  patients;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  exacted  fees  accordingly.     It  appears  that  there  are  to 
this  day  tribes  in   the  E^t  who  practise  tliese  same  arts.     Savory 
relates,  that  when  at  Kosetta,  he  was  present  at  a  procession,  the 
rear  of  which  was  brought  up  by  a  lot  of  savage-looking  outcasts, 
who  held  snakes  in  their  hands,  and  played  all  manner  of  tricks 
with  them,  to  the  aslonij^hment  of  the  natives.     These  fellows  were 
professed  curers  of  enakc-bites.     I  have  myself  witnessed  the  good 
eficL-ts  of  suction  in  such  cases.     Last  summer  I  was  called  on  to 
treat  a  boy  who  had  been  bitten  in  two  places  in  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right-hand  hy  a  viper  which   he  had  caught  on  Wandsworth 
Common.     He  had  carried  it  by  the  tail  without  its  touching  him 
up  to  London.     He  then,  out  of  bravado,  put  it  on  the  table  of  a 
public-house,  and  began  to  play  tricks  with  it.     In  an  instant  it  bit 
him.       I    ordered  him    (  half  an  hour  after   the   infliction  of  the 
wound)  to  suck  it  as  hard  as  he  could.     This  he  did,  for  nearly 
two  hours.     Some  slight  intlammatioo  of  the  arm  followed,  but  in 
four  days  he  was  quite  well,  and  went  abont  his  usual  occupation 
again.     The  viper,  it  being  the  middle  of  summer,  was  in  good 
condition,  and  on  dissecting  bim,  I  squeezed  two  or  three  drops  out 
of  the  poison -glands,  showing  that  the  boy  must   have  had  a  full 
dobe  of  the  veuom.     I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
record  as  regards  the  most  favourable  internal  medicine  that  can 
be  given   in  such   cases,  and    have  come  to  the  conclusion    that 
nothing  is  so  good  as  ammonia;  that  is,  the  common  hartshorn, 
which  everybody  is  so  prompt  to  suggest  in  fainting  6ts.     The  best 
form  of  it  is  the   preparation  called  *'  Eau  de  luce,"  the  remedial 
powers  of  which   we  have  lately   read  so   much   in  the  journals. 
This  eau  dc  luce,  be  it  known,  is  composed  of  hartshorn,  spirits 
of  wine,  and  oil  of  amber.     Those  whose  travels  lead  them  into 
places  frequented  by  venomous  snakes,  would  do  wisely  to  carry  a 
bottle  of  it  in  their  pocket. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  POCKET. 


BY    PERCIVAL    LEIOII. 

'Hard  and  seasoned,'*  said  Mr.  Bradley,  speaking  to  his  own 
which  be  was  shaving,  "hard  and  seasoned — a  sound  healthy 

ek-red,  though  the  shine  's  off.  The  worse  for  wear,  of  course ; 
but  not  so  very  much.  Whiskers  a  Uttle  mouldy;  bad  job  that, 
but  trj-  lead  comb  :  cheaper  than  *  no  more  ^oy  hair.' " 

Having  6oi&hed  the  work,  of  the  razor,  Mr.  Bradley  put  on  his 
wis,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  brine  a  curl  thereof  forward  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  conceal  the  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
the  creases  vulgarly  called  the  "crow's  feet."  '*  It  won't  do,**  Mr. 
Br^idley  observed,  *'  and  the  fact  i»,  that  I  shall  have  to  ?et  a  gnn- 
llemau's  genuine  head  of  hatr  or  imperceptible  periwig.  The 
charge  for  that  unique  head  uf  hair,  as  the  advertisement  says, 
M  10«.,  which  is  a  great  deal  of  monc)'.  But  she  's  worth  the 
sacrifice,  with  her  income.  Yes,  the  widow  is  worth  the  sacrifice. 
We  smitten  her,  that 's  the  fact,  and  1  *II  follow  up  the  hit,  regard- 
less of  expense,  if  at  all  reasonable." 

Now  Mr.  Bradley  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bradley  and 
Bobbins.  In  that  capacity  he  had  succeeded  a  wealthy  uncle,  who 
had  left  him  considerable  property  besides.  He  resided  near  unto 
a  northern  manufacturing  town.  An  elderly  female  relative  kept  his 
house,  where  he  ted  a  life  of  celibacy  and  abstemiousness.  Indeed, 
be  bad  earned  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  self-denial  in  regard 
to  those  indulgences  which  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  in  order  to 
enjoy.  This  is  not  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  Mr,  Bradley 
was  a  miser.  He  was  by  no  means  ^*  miser"  or  *''  wretched."  On 
the  contrary,  he  could  be  an  extremely  jolly  fellow  when  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him.  This  occurred  not  seldom  ;  for  a  valuable 
num,  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  a  man  worth  many  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling,  is  as  sure  to  be  cultivated  as  a  prize  tulip.  Besides, 
Mr.  Bradley  could  chat  and  gossip,  and  even  joke  in  his  way,  for  he 
had  good  animal  spirits;  and  when  these  were  raised  by  a  certain 
Dumber  of  glasses  of  gratuitous  grog,  he  would  fting  a  song. 

At  one  of  the  entertainments  whereof  Mr.  Bradley,  owing  to  his 
convivial  and  pecuniary  attractions,  was  accustomed  to  partake  at  his 
friend's  houses,  he  met,  once  upon  an  evening,  a  Mrs,  Bushell, 
a  widow  reputed  to  rejoice  in  much  wealth.  This  rumour  caused 
him  to  regard  her  with  a  prepossession  which  she  did  not  generally 
inspire^  Accordingly,  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  lady,  at 
least,  he  auppoaed  he  did,  judging  by  the  favour  with  which  she 
teoaived  hia  attentions.  Thi'se  consisted  in  getting  her  negus  and 
sandwicbes  continually  during  the  dances,  and  at  supper  in  helping 
her  to  large  and  successive   quantities  of  chicken   and  lon^vk«^ 
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lobster-salad,  open-tarts,  tipsy-cake,  and  trifle,  besidea  promptly 
repleniBhing  her  glass  with  sherry,  and  lastly,  mixing  for  her  some 
brandy  and  water.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Bushell  derived  great 
pleasure,  not  only  from  thosje  particular  attentions,  considered  in 
themselves,  but  also,  according  to  the  unsuspecting  nature  of 
woman,  from  a  supposition  that  she  owed  them  to  her  personal 
appearance.  A  feeling  of  vanity,  from  which  the  male  sex  is  not 
exempt,  made  Dradley,  conversely,  imagine  that  Mrs.  Bushell 
admired  him ;  aud  thus  these  elderly  people,  who  could  discern 
each  other's  false  curls,  deluded  themselves  severally,  as  completely 
as  a  boy  and  girl  ever  do,  each  with  the  belief  of  having  captivated 
the  other.  Alas!  the  loss  of  hair  is  not  necesaardy  accompanied 
by  the  gain  of  wisdom  ;  as  we  gel  older  we  do  not  always  become 
wiser :  we  are  apt  to  get  fat,  btit  not  so  apt  to  increase  in  intelli- 
gence. 

It  was  in  order  to  present  himeelf  in  a  state  of  spruceness  before 
the  affluent  widow,  that  Mr.  Bradley  was  making  his  toilet-  Tli« 
day  previously  he  had  accompanied  her  to  town,  where  she  had 
legal  business,  in  furtherance  whereof  he  had  recommended  her  to  a 
solicitor,  a  gentleman  in  whose  office  Mr.  Bradley  had  a  rclatioa  in 
the  person  of  an  articled  clerk,  out  of  whom  be  was  accustomed  to 
extract  advice  gratis.  For  hia  own  part,  he  had  come  up  to  give 
evidence  before  a  Hallway  Committee,  receiving  6ve  guineas  a  day 
lor  his  expenses,  on  the  strength  of  which  allowance  be  bad  taken 
lodging's  at  an  hotel  in  Covetit  Garden:  bed  and  breakfast  at  a 
guinea  a  week.  He  did  not  dine  at  that  hotel,  nor  did  he  indeed  at 
any  other,  but  obtained  his  principal  daily  meal  by  getting  himself 
invited  to  the  tables  of  his  metropolitan  acquaintances  in  succes- 
sion. 

lie  had  two  objects  in  calling  on  Mrs.  Bushell.  One  was  to 
advance  hintself  in  that  lady's  good  graces,  the  other  to  recover,  if 
possible,  the  amount  of  her  fare  and  cab-hire  which  he  had  paid  for 
her,  she  liaving  discovered  at  the  station  that  her  purse  was  locked 
up  in  her  trunk. 

When  he  had  adjusted  hts  wig,  he  put  on  a  clean  collar  and 
a  black  satin  stock  with  large  tail?,  overspreading  his  bosom,  which 
prevented  it  from  being  apparent  too  that  he  Itad  not  also  on  a 
clean  shirt.  The  rather  too  apparent  convexity  of  his  stomach 
gave  him  much  trouble,  and  he  spent  a  good  de^  of  time  iu  try- 
ing to  reduce  it  by  ttghlening  his  waistcoat  strings.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Mrs.  Bushell,  who  was  herself  very  fat,  would 
care  nothing  whatever  about  hia  Bgurc,  except  in  an  arithmetical 
and  6nancial  sense. 

Mr.  Bradley  completed  his  attire,  which  had  out-lasted  several 
fashions,  by  putting  on  a  glazed  waterprouf  overcoat  very  much 
worn,  and  a  hat  protected  by  oiUskin  from  the  assaults  of  rain. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Bubhell's  lodgings,  buying  in  his  way, 
for  a  present  to  the  fair  relict,  a  bunch  of  Kusi^ian  violets,  the  price 
of  which  being  two-pence,  he  bad  succeeded  in  cheai>ening  by  six 
farthings. 

He  also,  with  a  struggle,  eflVeted  his  intended  purchase  of  a  new 
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bead  of  hair,  which  he 


on,  and  transferrecl  the  old 
one  to  his  i>ocket,  reserving  it  to  tlo  duty  upon  ordinary  uccaaionfi, 
»hii?t  he  went  in  bis  fresh  wig  to  charm  tbo  widow. 

He  found  Mrs.  Bushell  at  her  work-table  ;  she  was  making  up  a 
evp.  Having  presented  his  half- penn'orth  of  flowers,  received  alt 
the  acknowledgments  due  to  so  iiandsome  a  present,  and  expres^d 
his  views  on  the  existing  state  and  future  probabilities  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  compliineuted  her  on  her  industry. 

**  Why,"  said  she,  "  it 's  best  to  ilo  all  these  little  things  one's  self, 
people  do  charge  so,  and  every  trifle  mounts  up." 

"To  be  sure,  ma'am,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Bradley.  '*Just 
•hat  I  say  when  I  sew  on  a  button  instead  of  sending  my  clothes 
to  the  taitor.  A  penny  here  and  twopeuce  there  come  to  shiltingd 
and  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth;  and  everything  is  so 
expensive.'* 

**  So  very  expensive  V  cried  the  widow. 

**  Travelling,  for  instance,  now,  that  *s  very  expensive,"  continued 
Mr.  Bradley  ;  "  there  was  the  journey  up,  yesterday." 

^  A  very  pleasant  journey  thoiigb,"*  interposeil  the  lady  in  a  soft 
and  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  ogling  Mr.  Bradley  tenderly. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  found  it  so,"  returned  Bradley,  bowing  with  ready 
gallantry  ;  "  a  charming  journey.     But  the  fares.^ 

"Don't  they  talk  of  reducing  them?"  again  interrupted  Mrs, 
Bushell.    . 

•*  Well,  perhaps  they  may,  ma'am,"  Bradley  answered  ;  "  but  they 
«on''t  return  what  they  have  overcharged  us.  We  shan't  get  back, 
a  sixpence  of  the  money  we  paid,  that  is,  I  paid,  yesterday.  Let 
me  see,  it  was  five*aud-twenty  shillings;  the  hrst  class  would  have 
been  ten  more.  Fivo-and-twenty  shillings  a-ptece  the  tickets  cost 
me:  that's  two  pounds  ten  altogether,  one  pound  five  for  myself— 
that  was  only  fur  mt/self—'lhea  there  was  ihat  other  one  pound  five, 
and  five  again  cab-hire,  one  pound  ten  on  tftat  other  account." 

•  •*  Ob,  lor,  yes ;  dear  me  I  well,  now  only  think  ! — now  1  recollect 
— ^bow  could  1  forget  such  a  thing,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  for 

*' Don't  mention  it,^  stammered  Mr.  Brad!ey»  affecting  uncon- 
cern. 

**  Well,  since  you  are  so  very  pressing,"  said  the  lady,  tittering 
hysterically,  "you  shall  have  your  own  way;  but  you  must  promise 
me  never  to  be  such  a  polite,  generous,  naughty  man  again.     I  will 
_^  not  mention  the  delicate  obligation.*' 

■      "  Oh  \  I — I  don't  wi:»li  to  put  you  under  any  obligation,  my  dear 
ma'am.     You  can  return  the — " 

••  Not  another  word,"  said  Widow  Bushell,  cutting  him  short, 
"  I  declare  I  must  slop  your  mouth  :  so  let  me  cut  you  a  leetle  piece 
of  seedy  cake." 

"Iliank  you," answered  Mr.  Bradley,  much  disconcerted,  thrust- 
ing bis  hands  into  his  pockets  without  his  thirty  shillings.  "Tlmuk 
jou,**  be  repeated,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  with  an  uncomfortable 
sure,  which  had  vacancy  for  its  object.  "  Good  bye  one  pound 
ten  I"  he  exclaimed  mentally. 
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"Dear  rae,  Mr.   Bradley,"  she  cried,  handing  him   t 
*•  why  your  hair  wants  cutting." 

"Do  you  think  so;  well,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  loo  long,"  he 
answered,  rubbing  his  hands  with  self-eongratulation,  imagining 
that  hid  peruke  had  proved  a  successful  imposture.  Ueeoverin^ 
fais  gaiety,  he  now  praised  the  cake,  and  wislied  Mrs.  Bushell  good 
health  in  a  glass  of  ginger  wine,  which  she  had  poured  out  for  hitn, 
apologizing  fur  not  being  able  to  offer  him  foreign,  though  she 
certainly  considered  that  ginger  was  pleosanter  aud  more  reason- 
able, besides  going  as  far  again. 

"Quite  so,  ma'am;  quite  so,"  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bradley. 
"  Good  enough  for  an  angel  if  good  enough  for  Mrs.  B." 

"Oh  I"  faintly  screamed  the  plethoric  widow,  whilst  Mr. 
Bradley,  alluding  to  the  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  remarked  to 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  like  laying  it  on  thick. 

Here  the  maid-servant  entered  with  a  small  parcel  from  the 
draper's  together  with  the  bill  for  the  same,  which  Mrs.  Buehell 
sent  her  down  again  to  discharge,  and  then  begging  Mr.  Bradley  to 
excuse  her,  unpacked  the  consignment. 

"Allow  me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  and  taking  the  twine  the 
parcel  had  been  tied  with,  twisted  it  round  his  fingers  in  a  small 
coil,  and  presented  it  to  her  in  a  sprightly  and  gallant  manner, 
remarking  that  he  never  threw  a  bit  of  string  or  a  faithful  heart 
away. 

Mrs.  Busbell  made  a  grimace,  meant  for  a  smirk,  and  put  the 
coil  uf  string  in  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Bradley  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  conceiving  that  this  was 
the  proper  posture  to  make  a  declaration  of  love  in,  because  he  had 
seen  it  assumed  by  performers  at  the  theatre,  when  occasionally 
he  had  gone  to  the  play  with  an  order. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  girl  re-entered  with  the  change  of  the 
draper's  bill,  and  on  perceiving  Mr.  Bradley's  devout  attitude,  was 
about  hastily  to  retire,  when  rhat  gentleman,  with  wonderful  pro- 
Bence  of  mind,  called  her  back,  and  desired  her  to  help  him  find 
her  mistresses  needle;  and  thinking  that  perhaps  his  enthusiasm 
had  carried  him  far  enough  for  the  time  being,  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  take  a  quiet  leave. 

He  next  rei>aired  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Deedles,  the  solicitor  above 
alluded  to,  In  Graves  Inn,  to  consult  with  his  kinsman,  the  clerk 
therein  studying.  Mr.  Limbkins,  the  said  clerk,  received  his  country 
cousin  with  the  cordiality  and  attention  due  to  a  wealthy  relation 
without  children. 

"  But  what,  1  say,  what's  the  matter?^  asked  the  young  gentle- 
roan      "  You  look  serious — nothing  wrong,  I  hope  T' 

"  Why,  n-uo,  I  hope  not,"  responded  Bradley,  "  but  I  've  serious 
irons  in   the  fire,  too.     I  'It   tell  you  a  secret,"  he  added,  after  a 

fiauae,  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  story  of  his  whole  course  of 
ore  for  Mrs.  Bushell,  or  rather  hers  for  him,  aud  the  more 
decided  sentiment,  or  sense  of  her  value,  into  which  his  feelings 
had  ripened,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that  be  believed  the 
old  girl  was  literally  wortli  her  weight  in  gold. 
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••  And  what  may  ehe  weigh?**  imjuired  Limblcins. 

"  Well,  a  good  fourteeD  stuuej  1  should  say/'  Mr.  Bradley  re- 
plied. 

"  Lota  of  tin,  then  ?"  said  llie  young  mao. 

"  I  believe  you." 

"  What  vou  M  call  a  prudent  attachment?" 

**  1  should  rather  think  sa" 

"  Well,"  continued  Limhkins,  "  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Well,**  returned  the  other,  "  I  was  thinking  of  bending  her  an 
offer." 

'•By  letter?" 

'*  By  letter.  Cautiously  worded,  you  know ;  in  caae  it  should 
turn  out  there  was  any  mistake.     Shouldn't  like  to  commit  myself." 

'*  Of  course.     What  do  you  think  you  shall  say?" 

•■Why,  I  don*t  know  exactly.  Something  iu  the  flowery  way, 
mixing  up  ftilicity,  di§traction,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  lu  love- 
letters  isn't  there  generally  a  f^ood  deal  about  moonshine  ?*' 

**  Generally,"  replied  Limbkins.  *' Suppose  you  send  her  some 
Tcraea." 

«  Verses  ?"  said  Bradley.     "  Ah  !  what  sort  ?** 

"Oh,  anything  sentimental  and  spoony,"  answered  the  clerk. 

"A  bit  out  of  Dr.  Watts,  now  ?^  suggested  Bradley.  "  Watts, 
or  what 's  his  name :  wouldn't  that  do  ?  " 

"Not  quite,^  replied  Limbkins.  '*  Why  not  some  verses  of  your 
own?" 

"How  can  I  make  *em  ?"  Mr.  Bradley  inquired.  "Besides, 
now  I  think  of  it,  1  'm  afraid  of  'em.  In  breach-of-promise  cases 
Tou  generally  have  verses  amongst  the  correspondence,  don't  you  ? 
Ian*l  it  the  verses  that  you  are  nailed  by  ?" 

**  Not  particularly,  unless  they  imply  a  contract.  But  come,'* 
•aid  Mr.  Limhkiu»,  'M  'U  tell  you  what  Til  do:  I'll  make  you 
«  copy  if  you  like,  and  take  care  it  shall  be  safe." 

"  'fhat  's  a  good  fellow,''  exclaimed  Bradley.  "  Will  you  do  it 
now.'" 

••Now  directly.*" 

"Meanwhile.  I  '11  read  the  trade  report  in  the  paper,"  said  Mr. 
Bradley,  settling  himself  in  an  arm-chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  poet  of  Gray's  Inn  bad  engrossed 
the  following  stanza : 

Hliereaa,  on  yuur  behair,  one  ilicharil  Roe, 

OtherwtM  Luve,  with  force  and  amis,  to  wit. 
Slicks,  btave»,  L-lut>«,  Lows  and  arruws,  me,  Juhn  Doe, 

Did  thoot  aud  wuund^  beat,  strike,  awuult,  aod  bit. 
Take  nottcv  1  unifKHge  tu  institute 

Proc«e<liDgs  le^al  remedy  to  find, 
Concerning  yvu,  h»  imrty  to  the  Huit, 

Of  me,  j'uuT  luring  friend,  the  undersigned — 

John  Dok. 

»•  Ha,  ha,  he!  capital — bravo!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  when 
hU  young  friend  had  recited  the  lines. 

"This  will  be  your  declaration,"  said  the  youthful  lawyer;  "if  she 
pals  in  a  pica  of  abuteuteut,  then  you  join  issue." 
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*"■  Issue  1"  cried  Bradley ;  "we  neither  of  us  have  any  family,  and 
never  Bhall»  I  hope.  But  now,  how  will  she  underBtand  Lbac  John 
Doe  means  me?" 

"Your  writing,  of  course,  will  show  that" 

"But  suppose  she  don't  know  my  hand?" 

"Then  you  may  add,  *  alias  Bradley.*  Or  send  a  small  present, 
with  Mr.  Bradley's  compliments,  favoured  by  Mr.  John  Doc." 

**Ab,  yesl  as  you  say,  a  email  present,*'  said  Mr.  Bradley;  **  a 
small  one  will  do.     That  will  abow  her  I  'm  in  earnest. " 

"Oh  !**  exclaimed  tbo  young  man  of  the  world,  **all  women  think 
poetry  serious." 

•*  But  this  one  is  a  widow, "  said  Mr.  Bradley  ;  **  and  your  widows 
are  so  deuced  wide-awake.  Well,  'pon  my  word,  1  'm  much  obliged 
for  the  verses.     How  shall  we  send  them?" 

**  Serve  them  on  her  myselfi"  suggested  the  clerk. 

"Perhaps  she  might  be  alarmed  at  that,"  dcmurre<i  the  con- 
siderate suitor;  "better  send  them  by  post,  and  never  mind  the 
penny  stamp.  Well,  so  now  I'll  be  off.  Much  obliged,  my  boy; 
good  bye." 

"Good  bye.  But,  I  say — you  said,  I  think,  you  had  just  seen 
her?" 

"Yes,  came  from  her,  straight  here.  *' 

'*  Is  that  the  costume  you  go  courting  in  ?^ 

"This  old  water-proofer  and  oil-skin r     Whip  'em  off  in  the  pas-" 
gage,  aud  walk  up  as  neat  as  if  I  had  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox. 
They  are  a  great  protection  in  the  street." 

"When  it  rains?" 

"  When  it 's  fine  too.  Keep  you  from  being  pestered  by  beggars 
and  crossing-sweepers;  make  'em  think  you  poor,  judging  by  your 
outside,"  said  Mr.  Bradlevi  chuckling.  *'  But  if  I'm  arum  'un  to 
look  at,^  he  added  facetiously,  "  I  'II  now  prove  myself  a  good  'un 
to  go.     Once  more,  Ad-Jew  ! "  and  so  saying,  he  departed. 

"It  would  serve  you  right  if  the  old  woman  were  to  marry  you, 
and  plague  your  life  out,"  soliloquized  Mr.  Limbkins;  "but  then, 
after  she  had  worried  you  to  death,  it  might  turn  out  that  slie  had 
previously  managed  to  make  you  settle  your  property  on  herself. 
That  is  an  arrangement  of  which  I  shouldn't  approve.  I  sincerely 
hope  your  verses  will  exasperate  her,  by  causing  her  to  think  you 
have  been  trifling  with  her  feelings,  joking,  aud  making  her  a  fooL 
Of  course  this  silly  affair  must  be  put  a  stop  to." 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Bradley  left  the  office,  when  the  lady  of  his  love 
entered  it,  attracted  thither,  it  might  be  surmised,  by  a  mesmeric 
sympathy,  but  really  impelled  by  anxiety  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  especially  the  amount  \eh  him  by  his 
uncle.  Of  course  she  consulted  Mr.  Decdies  in  person;  she  waa 
closeted  with  him  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  that 
trustworthy  solicitor  communicated  all  the  itarticulara  of  the  con- 
versation she  had  held  with  him  to  fais  cuntitlential  clerk,  who, 
thereupon,  immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Bradley,  llie  latteti 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  hia  hotel,  and  despatched  his 
love-song,  enclosed   together  with  a  pair  of  gloves,   in  which  he 
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had  invested  ninepence,  as  he  irent  along.     They  were  of  Lisle 
thread. 

'I'hc  missive  of  Mr.  I  Jmbkins  briefly  Htatcd,  that  a  very  important 
afterthought  bad  occurred  to  the  writer,  namely,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  be  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Bushell  was  indeed  the  absolute 
■itittrefts  of  her  property,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  visit  to 
Doctors'  C-omroons,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  important  point  the 
oext  day.  Mr.  Ilradley  had  better  be  at  the  Prerogative  Othce  pre- 
cisely at  eleven  the  next  morning,  and  Mr.  Limbkins  would,  if 
poasible,  meet  him  there:  but  at  all  events  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
cahy  in  getting  a  shilling  peep  at  the  will  oF  Barnabas  Uusholl,  of 
So  aad  So,  died  at  such  a  date. 

This  advice  of  Limbkiuii's  seemed  to  Mr.  Bradley  highly  judi- 
cioos;  and  inwardly  declaring  him,  in  strong  language,  to  be  a 
sharp  fellow,  he  determined  to  act  upon  tt ;  and  to  that  effect  he 
registered  a  vow,  by  Jingo. 

Mrs.  Bushell  was  at  tea  with  a  female  more  elderly  than  herself, 
when  Mr.  Bradley's  epistle  arrived.  She  read  the  verses,  and 
showed  the  gloves  to  her  visitor,  who  agreed  with  her  in  the  opinion 
that  the  former  were  truly  romantic,  and  that  the  latter  would 
wash.  Hadn^tshc  made  quite  a  conquest?  The  party  appealed  to 
thought  she  had  indeed :  and  then  Mrs.  [{undell — the  parly  in  ques- 
tion— recounted  the  various  flattering  things  that  had  been  uonCi 
said,  and  written  to  herself,  before  and  after,  and,  indeed,  durinw 
the  time  of  poor  dear  Bundell.  Thus  these  dames  entertained  each 
other  with  pleasing  discourse — latterly  in  the  evening  over  mild  gin 
and  water,  until  they  mutually  felt  sleepy,  and  went  their  several 
ways  to  bed. 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  day,  Mr.  Bradley  was  outside  the 
Prerogative  Office  in  Doctors'"  Commons,  waiting  for  young  Limb- 
Ilids,  who  came  not;  but  instead  of  him  came  his  master,  Mr. 
Deedles,  accompanied  by — good  gracious! — by  the  Widow  Bushell 
herself. 

Here  was  a  go  I — to  quote  Bradley's  tacit  remark. — What  busi- 
had  he  here?  What  business  had  she  here?  These  were 
naturally  the  questions  that  each  would  have  wished  to  ask  tho 
other.  But  the  lovers  simply  reciprocated  the  proposition,  that  the 
morning  was  a  nice  one,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  very  foggy,  and 
beginning  to  rain.  At  that  they  stopped,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
Bay*  and  interchanged  sly  and  embarrassed  looks. 

Mr.  Deedles  had  appeared  a  little  surprised,  at  first,  to  see  Brad- 
ley I  but  BOon  recovering  his  professional  coolness,  quietly  asked 
him  if  be  was  going  to  search  for  a  will? 

"Ye— ea — no.  ITiat  is — well — no,  1  think  not,**  answered 
Bradley. 

**  Poob,  poob  !  como  along.  I  Ml  put  you  in  the  way,"*  said  the 
solicitor.  "  And  we  "W  say  nothing  about  the  eix-and-eightpence. 
Now,  my  good  lady,  you  first !  " 

Tl)e  widow  eutere<l  the  office,  perceiving  by  a  side  wink  from  tho 
man  of  law  ibat  she  hud  better  leave  evervtbiiig  to  li!m.  lie  then, 
wHh  polite  violence,  forced  Bradley  lo  follow.     "  Hub  wa^,"  Vw 
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TttiTn'g'  his  involuiitaii  dcn^  and    ■apportinff  the 
-  yow.  viioee  will  da  vaa  vant  to  see  ?** 

\bi  HradleT  vae  suideiilT  strock  bj  a  bright  idea.     Ha 
'.Kttu  3xniuc  iuard  mac  the  last  tftammt  oi  a  great  poet  wai 
sr^  jc  Doemra'  CamniaiB :  but  he  knev  not  much  about 
uai  tae  rsama  jc  ±e  bud  appears  to  hate  slipped  bis  memory. 
Aeketi  ra  see  du  wul  of  VtrztL 

libe  ofidai.  applied  tu  gmriy  lefcticd  the  mpplieant  t 
3Rns(i  Huaeum^ 

-*  IjanJK  TOO.'*  aid  Mr.  Bndley,  vfaooe  immediate  objec 
^xneu. 

it  ne  auw  die  mm  ai  Mr.  Decdles  to  make  a  more.     He 
3uaai  la  x  hold  one.    **  Cohm^  cumi,"  he  said,  "  young  foil 
a&  nBOSScaaui  ane  annrfier-'* 

ITxe  tfuortadua  vaa  not  oiKalled-for,  inasmuch  as  the  ; 
njiks  «ete  in  a  sase  af  coofosoo,  eren  greater  than  is  natu 
:&use  viiu  wTtte  and  receive  poems,  and  send  and  accept  glorc 
jr  "isremL  "  Lee  aa.**  he  repeated,  "  understand  one  an 
Suppose  TOO.  Mr.  Krvili^r  search  for  the  will  of  Barnabas  Bi 
oieu  -ic  stca  x  place,  in  tbe  j^  so  and  so.  You  know  Uu 
vbas  run.  verv  after.     Now,  don't  pretend  to  deny  it.** 

'  On :  ^  «xidaimed  Bradley,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

"^  ^aii  we  '11  examine  that  of  Miles  Bradley,  uS,  &c.,  who 
3y  wtuch  acran^ement  I  trust  we  shall  expedite  a  transact] 
aecuuar.  I  may  ny,  deficate  interest" 

"  -*  i  iuttt  eomsder,''  said  Mrs.  Busbell,  **  that  there  is  mud 
.rkrv  a.  X  fnxcleman  who  professes  felicity  and  distraction, 
:rr-  -aiz  -asa  :3e  wcaliarT  (Mis.  Bushell  did  not  always  spei 
3rv%c  ..vrTwrs  EaxUtfh '  drcumstances  of  a  female.** 

-  Nor  a  X  jaty**  cbeerred  Mr.  Bradley,  ''that  wants  to 
H^ii;  a-vmit^LCix  alSic:  che  property  of  a  man  that  she  pretei 

■^  .\iat^  .  "^  i^iliinhed  Mrs.  Bushel^  tossing  her  head.  '*  Hi 
:it^:y  .  * 

'"  Nc«.  ov'cr*,  yocrj  people,"  interposed  Mr.  Deedlefl^  "tl 
vhii:  vc;i  oa^l  kx'kis^  Cupid  out  of  doors.  Little  Cupid  m 
Nf  icarinfc.  He  oufhi  to  look  out  right  and  left,  and  see  tb 
Vcwsd  i$  bu::ervd  (>s  both  sides.  *  Bear  with  one  another  sti 
the  ^Hi^  sirs :  Sear  with  one  another  still,  say  you.*' 

*'  l>ear.  indeed  T*^  cried  tbe  ofiended  lady.  **  Just  such  rud 
a»  you  would  expe^n  from  a  bear ;  and  it  deserves  a  good  toiyy 

"  Which  some  people  hare  Jhmt  enough  to  afford,"  retorte 
no*  an»:T>*  Bradley. 

At  this  Mrs.  Bushell  uttered  a  scream,  which  obliged  an  i 
dant  10  come  forward  and  declare  that  altercatioDS  could  n 
»utfenHl  in  that  place ;  and  the  quarrelling  lovers  were  oblig 
turn  themselves  out  of  the  office^  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Dc 
foiliHl  to  produce  the  reconciliation  which  he  aimed  at  with  a 
to  matrimonial  parchments;  and  the  not  young  widow  am 
bachelor  parted  in  a  decided  huff,  indeed  in  a  great  rage,  one 
Ibe  other. 
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same  day  the  maid-servant  of  Mra.  Bushell  returned  all  the 

E meats,  capahle  of  pruscrvatioii,  that  uhe  had  accepted  at  the 
mads  of  Mr.  Bradley.  They  consisted  of  an  Albata  pencil  case,  a 
thimble  of  German  silver,  a  pair  of  scissors  that  had  been  bought 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade*  and  a  small  pincushion  from  the  same  cheap 
nurket.  Hereupon  Mr.  Bradley  collected  the  remains  of  an  old 
pair  of  Berlin  wool  slippers,  a  kettle-bolder,  a  sleel  pen,  a  cloth 
pcn-vipcr,  a  small  account-book,  and  an  illustrated  penny  alma- 
nac— things  wliich  the  widow  had  given  to  him — and  despatched 
ibem  to  the  residence  of  the  lady  from  his  liotel  per  Bwfs. 

'ihe  division  which  thus  arose  between  this  interesting  pair  was 
foreseea  by  Mr.  Limbkins.  He  was  cognisant  of  his  master's  appoint- 
ment with  Mrs.  Bushcll;  and  his  letter  to  Bradley,  partly  from  the 
heartless  desire  for  a  **lark,"  partly  from  motives  of  interest,  was 
written  to  bring  about  their  inop)}ortune  meeting,  fur  that  purfjose. 
On  reflection,  however,  Mr.  Bradley  considered  that  all  lovers 
have  quarrels,  which  were  easily  made  up :  were  it  not  as  well 
to  make  up  this?  A  second  visit  to  Doctors'  Commons,  the 
neit  morning,  convinced  him  that  the  widow's  tenure  of  her  pro- 
perty waa  "  all  right*  He  would  call  on  her  with  a  view  to  recon- 
cilUlioo.  He  did  call,  and,  to  his  agreeable  surprise,  was  desired 
to  walk  up. 

Willi  surprise  less  agreeable,  he  found  Mrs.  Bushell  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  tall  man,  of  a  military  style,  wearing  mustaches  and 
whiskers,  which,  as  well  as  his  hair,  were  of  a  tint  inclining  to 
sandy. 

'*  As  you  have  company,  ma'am,"  said  Bradley,  "  I  think  I  Ml 
retire,  if  you  please,  and  call  again  another  dav." 

•*  Ob,  sir  !  "  cried   the  widow,  *•  1  'm  sure  I  \e  no  business  but 

what  you  may  meutiou  now.     I've  no  secrets  from  this  gentleman." 

"  We  're  old   frindit,  sur,"  said   the  tall  sandy  gentleman,  "  this 

young  lady  and  meself.     Our  acquaiutunce  conimcuced  fourteen  or 

fifteen  hours  apo,  and  was  renewed  just  now." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Bradley,  who  now  saw  that  his  matrimonial 
hopes  were  over,  "  there  is  a  little  matter  of  thirty  shillings  — " 

**  Sur,"  answered  the  other,  **  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  ye, 
that  I  am  about  to  take  upon  meself  the  responsibility  of  this 
lady's  debts;  and  I'll  uwe  ye  the  money.  lu  the  mane  timei  here's 
ijxpeoce  for  ye,  me  man,  by  way  of  instalment." 

»Mr.  Bradley  took  the  cuin. 
^^  Where,   sir,"   he   asked;    *'am    I    to   apply    to   you   for   the 
balance  ?" 

**Me  address,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "will  be  at  the  coun- 
thry  sate  of  this  young  lady,  and  ibo  name  is  l-'itzgerald.  Allow 
me,  sir,  to  inthrojuicc  yc  to  Misthrcss  Fitzgerald,  that  is  to  be." 

••Mrs.  Captain  Fitzgerald,"  tittered  the  widow. 

"And  the  only  other  remark  that  I'll  throuble  ye  with,  Mr, 
What's-your'name,  is,  that  I  wish  you  a  mighty  good  mornine." 

With  this,  the  captaiu  and  the  widow,  arm  in  arm,  advanced  upon 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  made  him  a  profound  bow,  grioDing  with  all  their 
chfilily. 
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RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAMPAIGNS 
UNDEU  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  following  day  was  the  affair  of  Casal  Nova.  Early  dawn 
brought  with  it  intense  fog:  this  lasted  for  some  time  after  sunrise ; 
our  Chief  having  no  taste  for  blindman's  buff,  wc  remained  on  our 
ground  unable  to  move;  gradually  the  mountain  tops  began  to 
show  their  heads,  lookiD-,'  like  so  many  islets  swimming  in  the  sea 
of  fog  beneath.  At  length  the  dense  mass  of  mist  rose  like  a  great 
curtain  from  the  valleys  below,  when  was  displayed  to  our  louging 
eyea  the  glorious  sight  of  the  whole  French  rear-guard  in  marliau 
array,  in  position,  with  the  sun  brightly  glittering  on  their  arms.  It 
va*  a  sight  enough  to  make  a  dolt  a  soldier !  Wc  moved,^the 
■ane  scene  of  sharp  contest  ensued ;  the  Light  Division  ever  gal- 
lantly sticking  to  them  and  carrying  all  before  them ;  driving  the 
enemy  from  bill  to  hill,  across  ravines,  over  streams,  from  valley  to 
mountain,  as  we  kept  moving  on  in  support,  occasionally  halting, 
and  then  again  moving  rapidly  forward.  The  Light  and  Fourth 
Divisions  had  turned  the  enemy's  left ;  our  division  and  tlie  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  the  heavy  cavalry  and  artillery  moving  on  their  centre. 
The  French  retreat  at  last  became  more  rapid  than  regular ;  confu- 
■ion  ensued  amongst  them ;  but  they  gained  the  Pass  of  Miranda, 
burnt  the  town,  and  passed  the  Ccira  that  night  Their  army  was 
now  compressed  and  crowded  into  one  narrow  line,  between  the 
high  sierras  and  the  Mondego  river ;  they  destroyed  part  of  their 
baggage  and  ammunition,  and  left  Marshal  Ney  to  cover  the  pas- 
sage with  a  few  battalions. 

We  passed  over  the  ground  gained  by  our  gallant  light  troops; 
the  wounded,  wbo  could  not  move  to  the  rear,  were  with  the  dead, 
lying  as  they  fell.  Among  the  former  were  to  bo  found  three 
brokers — those  noble  fellows  the  Napiers.  William  and  George, 
of  the  48rd  and  52nd,  were  lying,  severely  wounded,  not  far  from 
the  road-side ;  and  Charles,  wbo  commmanded  the  .'^th,  came  up 
at  this  moment  and  joined  his  brothers,  not  being  himself  quite 
recovered  from  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Cuzacco.  Here,  then, 
were  three  of  one  family  met  together,  each  bearing  on  his  person 
the  most  emphatic  proof  of  having  done  his  duty  to  bis  country. 
They  are  now  all  general  officers,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
and  have  well  earned  their  distinctions.  Sir  Charles,  previous 
to  this,  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  Corunna,  and  was 
so  returned  in  the  list  of  casualties;  he  had  been  found,  however, 
by  a  Spanish  peasant,  and  taken  to  his  house,  recovered,  and, 
by  the  kindness  of  Marshal  Soult,  was  Uberatcd.  On  his  return 
borne  he  found  his  family  in  mourning  for  him.  His  after  career 
and 
pi  re 


services,  in  annexing  Scinde,  by  conquest,  to  our  Indian  cro- 
;  and  his  brother  William's  merits  as  a  soldier,  and  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  IVniusular  war,  arc  too  well  known  and  apyirecvaled, 
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"frtiTcd  behind  the  Alva,  yet  Ney  maintxined  the  left  bank  of  the 
C*ir«  until  their  remaining  eucumhrances  passc(L  Thtia  termi- 
nAtc«)  the  first  part  of  the  retreat  from  Santarcm.  After  this 
we  took  some  6ve  hundred  more  prisoners  who  had  been  on  a 
marauding  excursion.  Our  division  bad  been  in  support  of  Picton*s 
our  bivouac  for  the  night  was  in  the  pine  wood;  we  were  ordered 
to  make  no  6res,  we  had  no  provisions,  our  baggage  was  not 
allowed  Co  come  up,  and  it  ramed  hard  throughout  the  night* 
Next  day  eome  of  us  got  a  portion  of  donkey-flesh,  cut  from  tho 
corpses  of  those  respectable  animals  left  beliind  by  the  enemy,  but 
minus  salt,  biscuit,  or  other  addenda;  however,  it  was  something, 
which  was  better  than  nothing.  For  the  rest,  we  had  been  surcesfi- 
fol,  for  the  result  of  these  operations  was,  that  Coimbra  and  ITpper 
Beira  were  saved  from  the  enemy's  ravngee,  and  thev  were  obhged 
lo  take  for  their  retreat  the  road  by  the  Ponte  de  Murcella,  which 
enabled  the  Portuguese  Militia,  under  Wilson  and  'I'rant,  to  ma- 
DOeutre  on  the  rinht  bank  of  the  Mondego,  which  they  had  already 
prevented  iho  enemy  from  passing,  and  they  further  continued  to 
act  Beverely  nn  their  flank,  white  the  allied  army  still  pressed  on 
their  rear.  They  had  no  provisions  except  what  they  plundered 
on  the  spot,  and  earried  on  their  backs;  they  still  continued  burning 
and  destroying  all  they  passed  through  of  towns,  villages,  quintas, 
and  hou?4es.  Lord  Wellington,  about  this  date,  writes  on  this  sub- 
ject  as  follows  lo  Lord  LiverjMwl :  — 

"  I  ara  concerned  to  he  obliged  to  add  to  this  account,  that  their 
conduct  throughout  this  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of 
Torre*  Novaa,  Thomar,  and  Pumes,  in  which  the  head-quRrters  of 
tome  of  the  corps  had  been  for  four  months,  and  in  which  tho 
inhabitants  had  been  invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to 
remain,  they  were  plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed, 
on  the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position  ;  and  they 
bave  tinco  bunii  every  town  and  village  through  which  they  have 
puaed.  The  convent  of  Alcoba^a  was  burnt  by  order  from  the 
French  bead-quarters;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
I^yria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters,  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  any 
class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  communication 
with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had  reason  torepent  of  it  and 
to  complain  uf  them.  This  is  (he  mode  in  which  the  promises  have 
been  performed,  and  the  assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were 
held  out  in  the  proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in-chief;  in 
which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  110,000  men  to 
drive  Uie  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this 
and  of  oTiita   nations  what  value   they  ought  to    place  on   such 

firomises  and  assurances;  and  that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or 
or  anylliing  which  makes  life  valuable,  excepting  in  decided  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy." 

"Gallia  fidem  non  habendam;  hominibus,  levibua,  perfidis,jct  in 
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.nzrsr  -o  ixk  rrodMi  os  before 
jft.  aoE^  mj  1  aoer  to  the  con- 
Tfucma^  memnai  Ix  ns,  and  at 
IV  at  R^smr  lut  lamsa  of  foUow- 
a  ."aBsncixiBBa  u  bait,  from 
~D  -lat  ts^  ^  March.  Oa 
3t  iulm : — -  Is  the  ni^t 
jf--mm^  .a»rr>«w  s^  .nacr  s  ae  Jsia  anc  7«reaKed,  leanng 
.-^■i.  •m-wTMOK  c  ar  ^r-«r.  ZTir  n-HUisaig  :i  ihe  bridge  at 
■b.  .  *-^ti=r,  at  Hmjjmii.  ^CBSx  rar  Tnuns  Jia«e  sadergoDe  for 
««tA  0^  .BL  2»  .«M  r  anuBib  acrr:  mmi'gg  ae  to  halt  the 
•^t*  3»-  ^M.  £ma.  -x  icr.es-  iaaer  am  jr  Gtucrea,  March 
~^  -'taaa  JWBK  3aft  at  ^flsttT  'ccmi  vrcs  <ciefa  celerity 
««  'i"  -',  •«K:rMaL  ae  ticsuu:  ii  imai  -vci  aie  esnlrr  and 
^x»  '^S9uu»  -«_-iMir3M  *«  aa  "Zitra.  aai  Ssia  IXriskKi,  and  I 
«e-    -wwv-?^    .*    aik    :&  '^fK    £.    a:  jnay  ^  ^:k  sa^^es  came 

«  .  ^  --.«c«  .JMS  z  •sm^tt^^^  ^Aav^ msi  *«rs  ni. «ben  ve 
^  .u      ;«     .    .-     w*   Ji    tttim*  -Z    imlain£.'s  1'ver  by  vay  of  a 
;._  ■         «.iiM     aunt    «a^  Ti  M,    -T-  saraii;.  vete  to  be  seen; 
«.       -^MMniv*    .^'NiflL  >  -  di>att  ^r  ^  -^tfu  ?  Ascstc  Z!?  a  sefgeant  of 
«    ^ii^    •£»    «»    iiMwi'C  'IX   ^'f^'  ^1*  ~car.     ENirJif  this  recesa 
>•«-    ^ittJ^fc    V    *■"*   """^  ^'^^  ''laxct    vau  compUined  that 
n^itoii. "«»-  .-M-B.    a:    t    3ft  ^BCat  ji  3AnTiira>  jmi  «£  a  counter* 
,^2^    -    sts-.-    J*   •«» - >    .Sftuuna.  ^iomauereii  3y  :ae  Spaniards 
-r     r"    *y    -"^    ^**  j»»««s»r  3ai  tsrst*!  LJni  R'eUiogtous 
^■,  ■~^.-'     --i^    *  ->A«iU  .^   -^M^viu      It    cat  rbiuacht  that   tbe 
S-!  w^  :««*■    ■"    »-  ■*'««'•    '^''-  ■*»«!'*  *  3Ba*l  WBMt.  the  defences 
c  ~     ...:-?v    ^>«    A  oui> -«&*    auuizBeiL     ~iiw  3*iiinBa  lived  to  be 
-  ~.     ;r>    ^^-rw«««i<'     -t    -u    - "— *   :RMiai3uicT.  vuuU  not  have 
.--^       t^     v«     U'.::?«     <u.-^«i«i»  xutmic  iur  Sbik.  aod  being 
_.-..«^w,,     iT-iaAiiitsH    -irtk  «ded«u    tt  'iw  3*0  AlivL  where  our 
m-z^.-.a     -^  -Am-'   aniT.ii:u  .o«u    cr  .OK  iiimw  (It*  ablution,  We 
ti'.-  -zKrr   K.-f«&  :r  *.«bu.?  rvm  yix^anmt  mtt  V^iica  oo  Celerico. 
;   ri;  —-■:—  a»    .■*-.-.:«.  >i:a,  diu  \.jpji:  I?ivi»uns^.  uain  moved 
-■-cr.nl    t   i&Sft.^    tw   3NMIBV    n  3w  jcrviBC  3IUUIICIUI  (wsition  of 
~Maxax.    at^  ixnstfu  mnr  {=infis^  lats  wmtf^xin^  Mpfcrted  by  tbe 
i-jT^-^m— ^  'tiliica.    ijw  naw  J»  an  ETjta  Dtv!aBoa;  while  »Mrii 
gsti  ^  jtfwi*--iLEm-x  ?«n9iitL  a»««it  oa  xhu  eoitaiv  «  centre.     'Jlie 
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Frenoh,  however,  retreated  in  confuaion  from  this  formidable  post 
without  firing  a  shot. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  we  moved  towards  the  Coa;  Wilson  and 
Traot  pasaed  it  below  Almeida  to  our  left;  the  cavalry  crossed  tlie 
L'pper  Coa  od  the  right;  the  Light  Hivision  were  ordered  to  ford  a 
Ultle  below,  and  the  Fifth,  with  the  artillery,  to  force  the  bridge  of 
Sabuga).  Our  division  and  the  Seventh  were  in  reserve,  except  a 
battmlioD  sent  to  the  bridge  of  Seceiraa-  It  was  conjectured  that 
after  the  enemy  bad  quitted  the  position  of  Guarda  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  had  parsed  the  Coa,  they  would  continue  their  retreat 
without  Attempting  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  river,  especially 
aa  both  Wilson  and  Trant,  and  our  cavalry,  had  already  passed  it  on 
both  their  flanks. 

On  tlie  3rd,  in  anticipation  of  our  division  occupying  Sabugal,  I 
was  sent  forward  with  our  brigade-niajor  to  take  up  quarters  for  my 
regiment.  We  met  Colonel  Jackson,*  quarter- master-general  of  our 
division,  who  informed  us  we  might  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  as  the  Trench  were  still  in  possession  of  the  town; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fog^  Colonel  Waters  had  just  bcea 
taken  by  the  enemy's  light  cavalry.  This  being  reported  to  Lord 
Wellington,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  they  have  caught  him,  but  they  will  not 
keep  him  long."  This  prognostication  showed  how  well  he  knew 
those  under  him,  for  it  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In  a  week  Waters 
was  at  head-quarters  again — returning  on  a  famous  mare  he  called 
the  Bittern — having  escaped  in  a  very  gallant  manner  in  broad  day- 
light from  between  two  columns  of  the  enemy^s  infantry,  while  on 
their  march  betweeii  Ciudad  liodrigo  and  Saiiumanca.  By  some 
blunder  of  the  staff-officer  the  attack  on  the  enemy  this  morning 
was  made  too  soon,  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  having  reached 
their  destined  points;  it  ended,  however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
by  tlie  gallantry  of  the  Light  and  Third  Divisions  [)aB8ing  the 
nver  and  forcing  them  to  retire.  This  was  a  very  sharp  affair; 
our  two  divisions,  the  Hrst  and  Seventh,  took  no  share  in  it,  but 
were  planted  for  three  hours  with  piled  arms  in  ploughed  ground, 
and  in  heavy  rain,  hearing  (for  it  was  too  thick  weather  to  see 
anything)  the  rattling  fire  sustained  at  no  great  distance.  The 
a^r  lasted  only  an  hour,  but  Lord  Wellington  said  that  this  was 
ODC  of  the  most  glorious  actions  the  British  troops  were  ever 
engaged  in.  In  this  action  my  poor  friend  Gurwood  was  severely 
wounded.  After  waiting  thus  unpleasantly  and  provokingly,  we  at 
length  moved  four  leagues  to  our  left,  and  got  under  cover  at 
Aagira  de  St.  Autonio,  a  village  more  sonorous  in  name  than 
accommodating  in  size;  however,  we  were  under  shelter,  and  five  of 
na,  including  the  A.  Q.  M.  General  of  the  division,  were  stowed 
away  or  confined  in  a  space  about  the  size,  colour,  and  appearance, 
of  a  respectably  proportioned  coal-bote  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berkeley  Square. 

Next  day,  the  4th,  we  halted  in  our  delectable  abode,  having 
[oaaed  the*  night  in  as  close  relaltoo  to  the  poor  inhabitants  as 
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Kaling-wax  to  a  letter;  the  worst  was,  thai  these  inhabitants  had 
ihhahitants^  who  would  not  keep  their  distance,  vimiffre  our  all  lying 
in  our  clothes ;  it  rained  too  hard  to  bivouac*  and  we  could  not  con- 
veniently cut  off  the  communication  of  our  too  great  proximity. 
Many  sage  and  usefu!  reflections  suggested  themselves  to  us,  as  to 
the  advantage  individually  gained  by  young  men  travelling  thus  to 
sec  the  world,  and  the  knowledge  ot'  facts  obtained  by  riding  and  ■ 
walking  through  a  new  and  wild  country,  without  too  frequently  ■ 
inhabiting  houses,  sleeping  in  beds,  injuring  our  digestions  by 
repletion,  &c.  After  all,  we  were  the  best  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
for  the  true  way  to  know  the  value  of  anything  is  to  feel  its  want; 
the  coutrast  from  rough  to  smooth  being  iranscendant,  the  enjoy- 
ment was  in  proportion.  We  had  been  able  to  calculate  to  a  nicety 
the  difference  between  the  burning  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  and 
the  winter  bivouac  among  snowy  mountains;  between  food  and 
its  want,  thirst  without  beverage,  and  fatigue  without  rest;  so  wo 
made  ourselves  happy,  smiled  at  good  fortune,  and  grinned  and 
bore  the  bad ;  and,  in  opposition  to  every  rule  of  arithmetic  and 
calculation,  made  by  the  most  celebrated  actuary  of  the  most  re- 
spectable life  assurance  company,  persevered  in  the  desire  aud  inten- 
tion to  engage  and  beat  the  enemy  wherever  they  might  give  us  an 
opportunity.  The  Peace  Aseuciation  might  possibly  consider  thew 
dark  reflections  from  a  coal  hole,  but  they  were  the  best  we  could 
make  from  such  an  abode,  and  we  hope  for  forgiveness  in  consider- 
ation of  the  real  love  we  had  for  our  country,  and  the  ardent  de&iro 
we  had  to  serve  it. 

On  the  Jth,  as  our  brigade  formed  column  to  march,  a  dragoon 
of  the  1st  German  Hussars  brought  forth  a  beautiful  mare,  which 
be  was  leading  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  bis  pistol; 
she  moved  with  difficulty  on  three  legs;  the  fine  creature  had,  the 
day  before,  received  a  musket-shot  in  her  fetlock  joint;  the  wound 
was  incurable,  and  she  was  condemned  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  be  shot.  The  hussar  informed  us,  that  by  her  dexterity  and 
speed  the  poor  animal  had  more  than  once  saved  him  from  death  or 
a  prison  in  France;  and  as  he  spoke  of  her  merits  the  tears  ran 
down  his  hardened,  weather-beaten  and  moustachioed  face.  He  _ 
conducted  his  fated  charger  to  the  rear  of  our  column  ;  we  saw  ibat  ■ 
once  or  twice  the  poor  fellow  raised  the  loaded  pistol  to  the  crea- 
ture's  head,  and  then  looking  sadly  at  her,  took  it  down  again.  At 
length,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  be  dashed  the  pistol  to  the  ground, 
and  covering  his  face  with  bis  bauds,  wept  aloud,  lie  could  not 
perform  his  duly,  which  one  of  our  men  was  obliged  to  accomplish  M 
for  him.  1 

We  moved  from  Angira  de  St.  Antonio,  passed  the  Coa,  through 
Sabugal,  and  over  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  action  of  the 
3rd  took  place,  to  a  village  called  Nave.  Next  day  we  marched  to 
Aldea  Vciha,  and  as  our  column  soon  after  daybreak  was  moving 
through  the  town  of  Alfyatcs,  we  saw  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
apparently  jtist  riHpn,  and  was  lounging  out  of  window,  looking 
gaily  at  us  as  we  passed,  lie  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  welt 
pleased,  as  well  he  mi^hl,  for  the  previous  action  at  Sabugal  had 
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dnTcn  the  la«l  F''mirhmBn  out  of  Portugal,  wiih  the  cxoeptioii  of 
ihcgJimsoTi  of  Almfidii  and  such  ns  were  his  prisoners. 

Tmu  glorioucly  ami  siUisfactorily  ucre  vinaicatod  Lord  Wflling* 
ton's  viewB,  and  his  cniMibility  of  deft-nding  Portugul.  This  defence, 
long  planned  and  well  dig<>sied,  w:iu  uow  effeelually  executed;  a 
iariie  party  in  the  English  Cabinet  had  been  strongly  averse  to  the 
utidertuking,  and  1  cannot  do  better  than  show,  from  the  best 
authority,  in  what  way  and  by  uhose  decision  Wellington  and  hiri 
amy  were  allowed  to  save  Portugal  and  to  remain  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Many  yeani  after  the  war,  I  uas  diuinjf  with  Lord  Mary- 
boToughf  when  he  related  that  his  brotlier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
communicated  in  detail  to  the  Government  bis  plan  for  the  defence 
or  Poriugrtl.  I'hese  proposals  were  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  It  so 
happened,  that  the  ministers  were  nearly  divided  in  opinion,  and 
caine  to  no  decision  on  the  subject.  Evcnluallvi  however,  they 
agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  King  in  council,  although  the 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Percival,  did  not  incline  to  a  continuation  of 
thir  Peninsular  war.  When  the  King  was  informed  of  the  circuTD- 
BianreA,  he  determined  this  importaot  matter  in  the  following  con- 
ci»e  manner:  *'' Kh !  what,  what !  Lord  Wellingtoa  is  a  very  ob- 
stinate tnjui, — I  suppose  he  must  have  his  way/* 

la  these  few  ttords  was  decided  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
eventful  ijuetitions  in  the  policy  of  our  country ;  for  it  determined 
not  only  the  fate  of  Kugland,  hut  it  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on 
that  of  all  Kurope.  It  was  only  one  year  after  this  that  the  poor 
old  King  was  placed  in  coufinement,  at  the  time  his  MajpRty,  at 
least,  showed  more  sense  than  about  one  half  of  his  Cabinet, 
Later, — however  previously  they  had  oppoecd  or  subsequeiitly  ill 
supported  these  measures, — the  disticntients  took  credit  to  them- 
selves for  the  successful  result,  and  willingly  would  have  had  the 
nuttott  believe  that  it  was  **all  their  own  thunder." 

Secfrl  expeditions,  descents  for  inadequate  objects  ou  unhealthy 
coftsCa  iu   the  worst  possible  season,   were  more  congenial  to  the 
umleistiDdiug  of  such  would-be  statesmen.     Had  the  troops  sent 
10  Walrhereo  reinforced  Lord  Wellington  in  PurtuJKal,  the  saving  of 
life  «ould  have  been  great,  the  expense  not  greater,  and  the  result 
ijuilc  differeat.     All  these  miscarriagee  in  our  military  policy  at  a 
critical  moment  in  an  eventful  war,  were  engendered  by  the  i<lefl  of 
creating  a  "c/ttw«(m"  iu  favour  of  sorHcbmii^.    Our  Government  cer- 
tainly succeeded,  as  mo«t  people  laughed,  except  those  who  caught 
the  Walcheren  fever.     Lord  Porchesier's  *  motion  in  the  Commons 
for  **  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  conduct  of  this  expediiloo  to  our 
opposite  coa^,"  sufficiently  showed,  as  far  as  ihc  '^ori^'iu**  went, 
tb«  prevailing  excesses  of  small  minds  In  great  places,  and  as  to 
the  '*  conduct  of  the  expedition,"  the  well-known  lines — 
"  The  Earl  uf  Chatbatn,  with  h\^  f^wurd  ilmwa, 
Stvod  waiting  for  Sir  lUcbard  Strarlian. 
Sir  Riobnrd  StrnchAn, '  lonfini;  to  lf«  nt  'em/ 
!i>itM>d  wailing — fur  the  Earl  m  ChHlhAin," 

\tA\e  no  farther  description  of  (his  melancholy  history  necewary. 

*  Lord  PurchMter,  aflerwhrd*  secuiid  Karl  of  (jaruarvmi. 
lOl.  XJUJJi.  p 
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From  Aldea  Velha  we  moved  on  to  Forcalhos  (a  frontier  rilliiB^e 
of  Portugal).  Here  we  experienced  very  cold  westher,  with  a  fall 
of  Bnow.  Out  of  thirteen  horses  and  mules  belongtni;  to  different 
officers,  and  enelosed  for  the  ntijht  in  one  yard,  »ome  thrifiy  fellow, 
of  more  good  taste  than  morality,  stole  the  two  mules  I  had  pur- 
chased of  Lord  March  just  before  we  moved  from  Cartaxo.  How- 
ever much,  on  some  occasionis  it  is  dfsirablo  to  be  an  object  of 
preference,  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  advantage  now  ;  and 
had  1  been  acquainted  withOrientdl  sayings  in  those  days>  I  ehould 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  puilniner  of  my  mules  might  for 
ever  have  **a  jackass  sit  on  Lis  x^ii^'G-*'  A  year  after  I  disco- 
vered that  the  culprit  was  a  Spanish  muleteer,  and  I  recovered  one 
of  the  animals.  Nly  loss  in  horse  and  mule  flesh  since  ray  arrival 
in  Portugal  amounted  to  one  hundred  pounds,  besides  the  risk,  on 
this  occasion,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  my  baggage  behind  —  ao 
inconvenient  idea  to  reflect  on.  However,  by  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  our  battalion  surgeon  and  the  commissary  of  our  dividiuu, 
it  was  conveyed  till  1  could  provide  myself  with  freah  beasts  of 
burthen. 

On  the  9th  we  entered  Spain,  and  occupied  the  frontier  village  of 
Aliiiadiila.  A  brother  sub  and  I  were  quartered  in  the  entram-e 
room  uf  a  cottage,  which  served  for  parlour,  kiichcu  and  all; 
we  were  duubled  up  with  the  inhabitants,  six  or  seven  poor  Spa- 
niards, who  were  cooking  and  eating  at  various  hours  of  ihe  day  a 
mixture  of  oil,  cabhanc  and  garlic  with  a  smalt  piece  of  hog's  flesh. 
An  eartheu  (wt  (railed  a  pineUa)  containing  this  was  cuoitantly 
simmering  over  a  small  fire  of  damp  straw  and  a  few  sticks.  When 
Wanted,  this  mess  was  turned  out  into  a  large  earthen  dish  placed  on 
a  stool,  when  the  pnrtakers,  sitting  around  on  the  floor  or  on  lotv 
three-legged  feats,  drew  out  their  long  knives  from  their  waist- 
bands, and  prtjceeded  to  business  with  much  solemnity  and  goixl 
breeding,  without  any  appearance  of  hurry  or  too  great  an  appe- 
tite. One  of  them  would  commeoce  by  cutting  alicea  from  the 
large  loaves  of  their  most  cxcollenl  bread  (the  sight  of  which  was 
B  novel  luxury  for  us  to  look  upon),  and  after  distributing  these, 
they  dipped  their  bread,  knives  and  fingers  into  this  garlic-^melhng 
mess,  and  bobbed  for  the  morsel  of  bacon,  on  caiehiug  Hhich  each 
contented  himself  by  rubbing  it  on  the  bread,  and  then  reluming  it 
into  the  dish.  In  this  common  hall  for  cooking,  eating,  stoepiug, 
and  exit  to  the  btreet,  there  was  no  chinmey;  the  smoke  escaped 
by  a  few  tiles  removed  from  the  roof,  uhlcli  by  do  means  sufBcicntly 
answered  the  purpose ;  the  coDse(|nenee  was,  that  our  eyes  and 
organs  of  respiration  suffered  considerably.  It  did  pot,  however, 
■ffuct  these  poor  people,  who  seemed,  like  their  own  bacon,  to  be 
tntokedried.  As  it  may  be  BUpp06e<l,  we  fed  not  with  them,  but 
cooked  our  own  provisions  of  rations  in  our  own  way,  aod  at  our 
own  time. 

We  were  much  struck  at  fioding,  that  whatever  atrocities  the 
etirmy  had  committed  on  the  towns,  villages  and  people  of  Por- 
lugnl  (cnciniragtHl  as  they  were  by  iheir  chief],  their  conduct  was 
nnl0  filtered  ou  entering  SjMtiu.     \V«  fouud  everything  htre  in 
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tolerably  good  state,  the  euemy  liaving^  ru:jiii3ied  their  sense  of  His- 
cipUae, — H  point  by  far  tlie  mo^t  dttti(;ult  tu  rnturn  to  wheD  onco 
ftlundoned.  This  chx.uKe  was  a8  8iiddt>n  as  it  waa  reinarkahle.  In 
our  army  l^rd  VVellington's  severity  and  discipline  originated  as 
much  iu  a  feeling  uf  humanity  as  that  of  the  lore  of  order  and 
justicf.  He  used  to  introduce  everywhere  the  idea  of  duty,  into 
MnaU  as  «eU  aa  great  things*  and  instilled  these  principles  through* 
out  hia  army.  When  later  he  entered  France,  he  wrote:  '*  I  uill 
no/  have  the  French  peaaants  plundered."  And  ngitin  on  another 
occasion  he  sayD:  "I  do  not  mind  cominanding  a  large  or  small 
army,  but,  large  or  stna/l,  it  must  obey  me,  and,  above  all,  it  must 
not  plunder." 

l^rd  Wellington  now  invested  Almeida,  and  it  waH  thought  that 
it  would  not  hold  out  for  want  of  provisions.  Mu^sena  fell  back  to 
SaUmattca,  on  Marshal  Bedsi^res'e  array  of  the  North  ;  our  chief  went 
southwards,  to  superintend  the  operaiions  of  Marshal  Heregford's 
corps.  Now  that  Portugal  had  been  freed  of  the  enemy,  the  great 
obj(H:t  of  the  war  was  to  maintain  il  so.  The  next  important  point, 
was  the  posseeeion  of  Almeida.  After  this,  to  he  able  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  carry  the  fortresses  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo 
from  the  enemy,  'lliese  frontier  strong holda  once  gained,  would 
prove  an  obi^truction  to  any  future  attempts  uf  llie  French  on  Por- 
tugal* while  it  would  give  us  every  facility  for  a  forward  movement 
into  3paiD. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Wellington's  signal  success  through  good  and 
evil  report  or  estimation,  glill  he  could  not,  even  at  this  time, 
depend  on  support  from  the  Eiigliah  Ministry.  The  Opposition, 
too^  onder&LanJing  ad  little  as  the  Governmenl  of  the  nature  or 
oeeesaities  o(  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  embarked,  gave 
loud  vent  to  their  discontent.  Certainly  the  expenses  were  oner- 
ous but  the  necessity  was  undoubted;  some  field  was  wanting 
on  which  to  make  a  substantial  war,  and  it  was  found  in  Portugal 
•~not  by  the  foresight  of  English  statesmen,  but  by  the  forecast  and 
abilitie<  of  an  English  soldier.  People  in  England  really  under- 
stand very  little  or  nothing  about  military  matters.  They  are  very 
patriotic,  energetic,  admire  brilliant  actions,  and  exact  success,  but, 
10  the  manner  or  means  of  attaining  such  a  result,  or  the  strategy 
and  tactics  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  they  are  aji  simple-miudeu 
as  j>eople  not  bred  to  the  trade  can  well  be. 

iMacaulay,  in  bis  E»bay  un  Elallam's  Constilutiooal  History,  says : 
**  The  jealousy  with  which  the  oligarchy  of  Venice  and  the  States 
of  Holland  regarded  iheir  generals  and  armies  ioduced  ihem  ptr- 
petually  Lo  inlerfeie  in  matters  of  which  they  were  incompetent  tu 
judge."  I'his  was  very  applicable  to  England  and  its  sucesmen  ot 
the  ye«n  1810  and  1811.  The  people  at  this  time  were  led  to 
believe  thai  Lord  Wellington  and  bis  army  were  *'  in  a  scrape." 
TbU  idea  was  engendered  about  the  time  of  our  retreat  to  the  hues, 
of  the  surrender  of  Badajos,  and  was  even  continuetl  long  after. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Spanish  officer  uf  distinction  said  to  Lord 
Wellington,  in  allusion  to  these  adverse  circums lancet,,  **  Why,  this 
is  enough  to  put  you  into  a  lever.**    He  quietly  answ«rci\;  "'  V  W^e 
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acttnl  to  ibc  best  of  my  judgment,  and  care  neither  for  the  eneniy 
before  ine  nor  anythin-;  they  may  say  at  home."  The  tnilh  v,aa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  was  feoirn'- 
thing  more  resembling  a  substantive  war,  our  good  Governmeot  had 
alwa\ft  been  employing  bmall  expeditions  on  partiz.in  prineiplca, 
uith  great  sitpposal  Becre<-y,  in  Bhort,  making  little  wars  at  ^reat 
expense,  and  timall  imbeule  descents  uu  the  coa&t  uf  an  enemy  or 
supposed  ally. 

Paisley's  '*  Military  Pulicy  of  Great  Uritain"  was  not  published 
till  the  year  1808-9.  and  ua&  soon  out  of  print.  A  second  vulume 
prunii6e<l  and  announced,  never  made  its  appearance;  but,  after 
that  badly  conceiTed,  and  wunse  executed,  expedition  to  Waluheren, 
we  had  no  more  of  these  "secret  Mttle  wars."  Whether  this  was 
the  result  uf  their  bad  success.  Lord  Wellington's  exciupliHcation  uf 
^ood  success,  or  Paisley's  book  eulightciiing  the  stupid,  is  chtticult 
to  determine,  but  certain  it  was,  we  bad  no  more  of  that  which  wus 
poetically  alluded  to  in  a  famous  song  of  the  well-known  Captain 
Morris ; — 


*'  I  *lt^t  of  UoHand's  frii) 

Nut  the  gin  that  I>utchm6n  tr»de  in, 

l)ut  I  sinK  uf  the  gin 

They  catch  men  in 
Who  go  atHiiit  cniBading.'' 


On  the  return  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  from  one  of  lho«ff 

Dutch  expodiiionss  he  was  on  his  arrival  visited  by  Sir  T.  S , 

one  of  his  household,  a  well-known  character,  who,  after  congratu- 
lating his  Royal  Hi;:hne8s  on  his  good  looks  and  his  fsafe  rcium, 
said,  "And  1  still  further  congratulate  ihe  country  in  n<fi  haviug 
had  to  ransom  you." 

'I  he  Knglish  Government,  when  it  threw  an  artny  into  Portugal, 
little  fancied  that  it  was  about  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
All  this  was  due  to  Wellington,  for,  ill-supported  as  he  was,  and 
with  inadequate  means,  he  created  an  aimy,  and  knew  how  to  use 
it  In  a  corner  of  Europe,  alone  and  in  silence,  he  began  opera- 
tiona  which,  by  his  success,  and  the  example  he  gave  to  oihtT 
nations,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Fieuch  empire;  he  himself 
said  at  Toulouse,  on  tiie  conclusion  of  tliis  war,  thai  be  ^*  bad  an 
army  that  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything." 

W'e  were  now  lei\,  during  tbe  absence  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
Alemtejrt,  under  his  second  in  command,  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  a  zealous 
and  gallant  uflit-er,  without  any  great  military  genius;  anxious  and 
Bdgety  when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  but  once  under  fire  be  looked 
like  a  philosopher  solving  a  problem,  perfectly  cool  and  self-possefrsed, 
which  belrieuded  the  exercise  of  his  best  abililies.  Our  army  was 
cantoned  along  the  sources  of  the  Az^Lva  and  the  river  Dos  Casas  ; 
the  Light  Division  at  Galcgos  and  Espeja.  Fur  ease  our  canton- 
ments  were  extended,  and  we  were  sent  on  the  17th  of  April  from 
Almadilla  to  Pueblade  Azava,  u  better  village,  affording  more  room. 
Here  we  began  to  remark  the  superiority  in  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  over  the  Portuguese  peasants. 

Thette  ^/Jauiards  certainly  were  auythiug  but  good  aoldiere*  but 
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they  nndoubtedly  poSMOsed  all  the  attrihutefl  to  render  thrni  »o. 
I'be  peasantry  are  capablCi  on  small  nutriincitt,  uf  tiupportiiig  fjrcal 
Ikligue;  they  are  long-i>ndurint;  and  hardy,  with  no  want  of  courage, 
■nd  only  require  lo  be  well  officered  and  well  urganised.  The  Por- 
lu^uese,  without  the  sjiine  ainuuni  of  these  desirable  qualities,  made 
niucb  belter  troops  ami  thus  proved  what  may  be  done  by  the  mlvan- 
Uijkfes  of  ili^ipline.  They,  poor  credtures  were  at  this  lime  suffer- 
ing next  to  Marvatioii  in  their  ranks  (so  ill*9upplied  were  they  thac 
uu  oo«  ticeasitin»  on  Mu^sena's  retreat,  they  were  left  for  four  daya 
without  food)  by  the  miscunduct  of  their  own  Government,  who, 
with  combined  igimrauce,  Lziuess,  and  roguery,  left  their  own  army 
lb  the  laui  necessities!,  in  hopes  }>ethaps  that  we  should  take  the 
burttien  on  outaelvea,  luid  partially  we  were  lorred  to  dn  go.  At 
I'uebla  we  were  coustandy  kept  on  the  y«i  vice.,  in  readiness  to 
uumli  at  the  ehorteet  warning,  and  on  the  ^7ih  of  April  we  moved 
again  to  our  left  and  retnruetl  to  AlmudiUa. 

Hearing  that  Ma<3&ena  and  Mart^hal  Bestiieres's  forces  had  united 
aud  were  in  motion  again  towanis  the  Fortugiiese  frontier,  Lord 
Wellington  left  the  Alemtejo  and  arrived  with  us  again;  on  the 
;K>th,  accompanied  by  Sir  llreiit  Spencer.  Picton,  and  bts  btaff.  lie 
vame  to  AlmadilU  and  returned  shortly  after  to  head-quarters  at 
V  ilia  Formosa.  Massena,  liavuut  collected  his  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ciudad  Uodrigo,  was  only  wailing  for  the  subbiding  of 
(be  waters  of  the  Agueda  to  [mbs  that  river  and  advance.  A  »udiieii 
order  reached  us  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  we  commenced  a  night 
inarch  by  the  light  uf  a  lovely  moon :  our  movement  was  directed 
un  Nave  d'Avtrr  to  elo!>e  uii  the  real  of  our  army  there  assembling. 
A»  feouu  as  we  smAed  the  morning'  breeze,  and  the  early  eum- 
ner  dawu  broke,  we  began  to  examine  our  neiglibourliuod  and 
rectiuuuiire  our  neigiiboura;  we  found  at  no  great  distance  plenty 
of  frieudd,  which  wa^  pleasant,  as  we  knew  that  we  bad  a  much 
greater  number  uf  eneinieti  in  our  vicinity.  'I'be  French  army 
uuder  Masbetia  recro»se<J  tlie  Agueda  on  lUe  2nd  of  May,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  the  garrison  of  Almeida.  'I'o  prevent  this.  Lord 
Wellington  concentrated  his  army  in  pusition  on  some  gently  rising 
but  extensively  open  ground,  above  and  in  rear  of  the  vilU<>e  of 
Fuentea  de  Onoro.  On  the  &ame  day  the  Cavalry  and  Light  Divi- 
uoD,  after  a  akirmisb  with  the  enemy,  retired  from  Oalleijos  and 
Fspeja  ou  the  Uos  CaasEi. 

On  the  murning  of  the  Srd  the  First  and  Third  Divisions  took 
up  a  position  at  about  a  cannon's  shot  distance,  in  rear  of  the  pretty 
«dUge  of  I'ueiites  de  Ofioro,  and  we  lined  some  stone  walU.  About 
»  A.)H,  the  enemy's  force  was  discernible,  and  shortly  after  they 
cummenced  a  cannonade  on  our  left  and  an  attack  ou  ttie  village, 
whicb  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Tliird  J)ivi- 
aion  under  LieutenanuColonel  W'ilhaffls  of  the  60th,  and  the  Light 
infantry  of  the  Third  Division,  supported  by  Dick*  of  the  42nd,  the 
Ugbi  infantry  of  the  9Snd,  and  the  ^th  battalion  German  legion 
beloDging  to  our  division.     At  2  p.m.  wc  moved  to  our  left  by  a 

*  INrk  of  ih*  iSnd,  afterMords  Mujor.Guneral  Sir  Kobcrt  Dick,  killed  at 
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riiaii  leailing  to  tlie  rear.  A  t  a  little  before  five  our  divigion  reinforrpj 
the  third  with  ibe  ^4tb,  7Ut  and  79th  regiments,  buU  were  frhurply 
engaged  tii  the  towo  and  among  the  stone  walla  around  it*  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  the  ground.  Tbia  affair  euded  only  at  du»k,  with 
ihe  village  still  remaining  in  our  pnsaes^ion.  We  lay  on  our  arms 
all  night*  and  stood  to  them  an  hour  before  daylight,  expecting,  by 
break  of  dawu,  not  *^  coffee  and  pistols  for  two,"  but  cannon  and 
musketry  (to  bo  provided  by  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site), for  32»O0U  infantry,  1^0  eavalry,  and  42  guns  of  the  allied 
arms,  whilst  our  opponents,  to  furnish  this,  bad  40.(K>0  iiifaniry, 
5000  cavalry,  and  30  pieces  of  artillery.  But  instead  of  attnrking 
u:i  (in  the  4ih  cif  May^  tbey  seemed  as  pacifically  inclined  as 
(Juakersor  as  the  Peace  Society  now  are  when  in  council  assembled 
at  Exeter  Hall.  Thus  the  early  morning  passed ;  the  heat  of  the 
day  approached  with  all  its  Spanish  intensity;  we  lay  on  a  du&ty. 
sandy  plain,  unshaded  and  uusbaved  ;  the  summer  furnace  of  a 
southern  temperature  was,  as  the  sun  declined,  succeeded  by  a  l»eau- 
tiful  calm  evening ;  the  gentle  slope  of  our  position  {dipping  down 
lo  the  Dos  Casas  and  the  village  ot  Fuenten,  and  rising  on  the  other 
side  towards  that  of  the  enemy)  formed  a  kind  of  ravine,  the  bottum 
of  which  was  of  a  rocky  nature  and  divided  the  two  armies,  the 
outposts  of  each  lining  the  banks  of  the  little  river.  The  enemy's 
main  force  occupied  a  plateau  of  rising  ground  on  one  side  of  this 
ravine,  as  ours  did  of  the  other.  From  our  position  we  could  plainly 
see  all  that  passed  in  theirs. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  a  parade  took  i)lace  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  tbe  Imperial  Guard,  in  their  rear  and  on  their  left 
flank  were  considerable  woods  of  cork-trees  and  of  the  ilei  or 
soulberu  oak  ;  in  front  of  these  our  enemy  stood  out  in  strong 
relief  and  martial  array,  their  bands  playing  as  tbey  passed  in 
review  before  Marshals  Massena  and  IJessicres.  It  was  a  noble 
sight  to  behold  thebe  armed  men,  our  nation's  enemieSi  within  oitr 
reach,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  "  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,**  and  induced  that 

"  St«rii  juy  that  warrion*  fuel 
In  founien  wvrihy  oflbeir  steel/* 

On  our  side  we  bad  no  reviews,  but.  to  regale  us  the  bands  of  tJie 
German  Legion  (belonging  to  our  First  Uivision),  who  raised  their 
strains  in  answer  to  the  French,  and  gave  back  note  for  note,  as  OD 
the  morrow  we  did  s<hot  for  shot.  'Ihe  moon  rose,  the  bivouac  fires 
were  trimmed,  the  cigar  smoked,  and  the  army  sank  to  rest. 

On  the  5th,  long  before  day  broke,  we  were  to  be  found  id  our 
ranks,  arms  in  hand,  anxious  for  some  exploit  and  ready  for  any 
necessity.  Mute  and  still  we  rested  in  expectation  of  daylight  and 
what  it  might  bring  'Fhe  cold  previous  to  early  dawn  seems  in 
adverse  ratio  to  the  intense  and  broiling  heat  of  the  day ;  tbe  dew  io 
these  latitudes  tails  heavy  after  sunset,  and  the  chilliness  is  greatest 
at  the  point  mo^t  distant  from  the  previous  day  and  immediately 
he/ore  the  dawn  of  the  next.  We  stood  shivering  and  anxious,  quite 
longing  for  light  and  heat  and  movement.     Movement  came  to  me 
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daylight,  for  I  was  dispatched  to  reinforce  a  piquet  of  our 
de,  which  hud  bpcn  on  outpost  duty  during  the  night.  *i'he 
chief  of  our  division  accompanied  this  detaehntient,  and,  as  we 
arrived  at  the  point  of  ground  destined  for  u.s  dawn  began  to  break. 
At  some  eighty  yards*  distance,  and  imraediately  between  tha 
poemy's  vedettea  and  our  own.  we  saw  two  French  horsemen  advanc- 
ing on  our  sentries,  one  of  whom  turned  round  and  gesticulated  to 
the  enemy  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  then  a^'ain  moved  to- 
wnrds  them,  hut  at  last  directed  their  course  towards  us.  Sir  Drent 
S(M>ncer  ordered  one  of  our  sentries  to  fire,  which  he  did  with  pood 
effect,  and  brought  down  the  cuvalier,  while  the  other  fellow  galloped 
into  our  lines  in  no  small  alarm.  We  then  found  that  they  belonged 
to  Don  Julian  Sanchez's  Guerilla  rorps,  who,  not  long  previnufily, 
had  takrn  a  convoy  of  trench  clothinji;  and  had  bedizened  tbcm* 
telvps  out  in  theite  fal>«e  colours.  I'his  valiant  ge^ticulator  was 
Don  Julian  Sanchrz'i*  own  lieutenant,  who,  by  some'mistakc  in  the 
dark,  had  ridden  between  our  piquets  and  those  of  the  enemy; 
seeing  himself  so  near  tfie  foe  and  so  well  backed  by  infantry,  in  bra- 
vado he  began  to  play  antics  and  defy  them,  and  us  also,  as  we  thought. 
'I*hia  folly  cost  him  his  life.  Sir  Brent  Spencer  was  greatly  an- 
nexed at  the  mistake,  as  it  occurred  in  conscquonre  of  his  own  order. 
Lord  Wellington  came  down  to  the  outposts,  and  the  chief  of  our 
division  in  making  his  report  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the 
oceurrence.  Lord  Wellington,  seeini:  it  was  a  case  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy,  said,  "  Never  mind,  Spencer,  it  is  only  a  Spaniard." 
Don  Julian  however  was  furious,  although  it  was  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  lieutenant,  who  had  no  business  to  be  where  we  found 
bim,  or  in  the  uniform  which  occasioned  the  unhappy  error. 
Soon  after  this  we  were  Tccalled,  and  rejoined  our  brigade  on  the 
cummil  of  the  plateau,  where  we  had  passed  the  night  and  stilt 
remained.  The  enemy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
were  quiet;  but  an  hour  or  two  after  daylight  they  moved  some 
heavy  columns  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  to  their  left. 
We  broke  into  columns  and  made  a  parallel  movement  along  our 
bejghta  to  our  rigliL 

About  9  o'clock  a.m.  of  this  sultry  morning  they  commenced 
a  heavy  cannonade  on  us  from  their  left  and  centre.  On  reaching 
the  genlly-risina  ground,  eventually  destined  for  our  part  of  the 
|M«ittfin,  «e  witnessed  a  brilliant  and  animating  sight;  looking 
towards  our  rikht  flank,  across  a  plain  terminated  by  the  thick  cork 
wood,  we  t>eheld  dense  masses  of  men  engaged  in  strife,  and  en- 
veloped in  dust  and  smoke.  At  first,  little  was  clearly  discernible; 
by  degrees  however,  coming  out  from  this  confusion  were  developed 
forms  and  shapes,  horsemen  chiirging,  artillery  with  their  horses  at 
full  speed,  thimdering  forward  with  an  impetus  that  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  the  Light  and  Seventh  Divisions  com- 
ing forth  from  the  chaos,  and  coolly  rotiring  in  echellon  of  square^ 
exposed  alternately  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  the  menacea 
of  their  cavalry,  which  were  met  and  checked  by  our  numerically 
weak  squadrons.  Here,  Hrotherton  of  the  I4th  particularly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  the  present  Lord   Londonderry  (then  General 
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Charles  Stewart)  tcutk  Culoiiel  La  Molte  of  the  ISth  Oiaas^irt  in 
single  combat,  by  dragging  htm  hy  the  neck,  from  ofThia  horse.  In 
this  mflee  Folton  Heney  of  the  14lh,  who  had  prf  viously  lost  hi» 
right  arm  at  Oporto,  was  ridden  at  by  a  French  officer  ol  the  IStli 
Chasseurs  u  Cheval,  who  raised  his  sword  to  cut  him  down,  wh^'o, 
perceiving  that  his  enemy  had  but  one  arm,  he  dropped  bis  wed|K)u 
to  the  salute  and  passed  on..  George  FitzClarouce  also  was 
wounded  in  this  alTair;  but  Ramsey  of  the  artillery,  by  bis  prompt 
skill  and  intrepidity,  savod  his  guns  and  at  timely  moments  pre- 
ppnted  bis  pnemlos  with  their  contents  The  steady  and  soldier- 
like manner  in  which  the  I-ighl  and  Seventh  Divitrtous  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  this  apparently  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  way  they 
repulsed  the  enemy's  efforts  were  really  most  admirable.  At  this 
moment  an  incident  which  befell  our  Chasseurs  Britanniques  ex* 
cited  us  much  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  They  were 
in  line  when  charged  by  French  cavalry;  their  commander.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Eustace  (now  General  Sir  William  Eustace),  did 
not  attempt  to  alter  his  position,  but  coolly  received  them  in  that 
formation.  When  within  some  fifty  yards  of  his  bayonets  he  poured 
in  a  murderous  volley  which  settled  the  diffieitUy.,  and  induced  those 
of  the  enemy  left  in  their  saddles  to  seek  shelter  in  their  rear  from 
so  rough  a  Irealment.  After  this  retrograde  flank  movement  of  the 
Light  and  Seventh  Divisions,  they  were  conceutrated  in  rear  and  m 
support  of  our  right.  The  enemy's  serond  and  eighth  corps  and 
tlieir  cavalry  turned  the  wood  and  village  of  Po^o  \^elho,  wliieh 
obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  throw  back  his  right  flank;  the  Seventh 
Division  crossed  the  Turones,  the  Light  Division  retired  over  the 
plain;  and  the  remainder  of  our  division  not  detached,  together 
with  the  3rd  and  the  Portuguese,  withdrew  to  the  rising  ground 
we  had  previously  occupied.*  In  consequence,  our  division  held 
the  right  of  the  poshiou;  eight  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  now  ad- 
vanced to  within  convenient  range,  and  we  soon  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  6re  from  these  and  ihcir  light  troops.  The  guns  of 
our  division  in  our  tminedtale  front  were  commanded  by  Captain 
LawBon;  they  opened  their  fire  with  effect  on  the  enemy,  which 
together  with  our  light  infantry  and  rifles,  covering  our  right  flank 
(for  we  were  en  putence),  and  our  piquets  skirmishing  in  advance, 
guarded  our  frout  against  any  sudden  predatory  atuek.  About  this 
time  l^rd  WVIlington  rude  up,  and  seeing  that  the  tire  of  the 
enemy's  round  shot,  shells,  and  sharp  shooters,  was  beginning  to  tell 
on  the  front  line  of  the  division,  he  ordered  us  to  lie  down.  'Iliere 
wati  an  animated  and  cheery  look  about  him  as  he  gave  the  order, 
which  announced  his  certainty  of  success  and  strengthened  our  in- 
tention to  carry  it  into  effect.  Our  further  orders  were  to  remain 
on  the  ground  until  the  enemy  approached  in  columns  to  within  some 
thirty  yards,  then  to  rise,  fire  a  volley,  and  charge  bayoneta;  but 
their  masses  of  infantry  never  advanced.  A  piquet  of  the  Guards, 
skirmishing  with  the  cuemy,  was  attacked  by  cavalry,  but  resisted 
them  with  success;  they  were  suddenly  charged  a  second  time  from 
t>ehind  a  rising  ground,  under  cover  of  which  the  cavalry  had  ap- 

*  See  Nnj»ier. 
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f^rwarhe*!  unperoeiveH.  Tlie  hoT^enien  da^ihed  at  once  on  them 
while  in  entPiidiKl  onier  and  tmik  them  in  flunk  and  rear,  cut  down 
the  men  in  detail  and  carried  off  many  prisouers;  out  of  a  hundred 
rink  and  file  and  five  olEcers,  only  thirty  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter  eM.'aped  unwoiinded;  one  of  the  remaining  three  being 
killed  and  two  taken.  At  this  moment  part  of  I^wsoo's  ^una 
under  Lane  opened  with  grape  on  the  French  cavalry  and  mowed 
ihem  down,  destroying  at  (he  game  lime  many  of  our  infantry, 
milled  up  as  they  were  in  this  m^iic  with  the  French  cavalry. 
Their  reception  from  our  guns  being  more  warm  than  pleasant,  the 
enemy  precipitately  vanished  ;  many  of  the  remainder  of  this  piquet 
came  in  wounded,  and  Captain  Hcrvey  of  the  Coldutream,  after  re- 
sisting bravely,  was  cut  down  and  ridden  over,  but  e^tcaped  and 
rrjoinod  his  ranks.*  'I'he  second  officer  who  escaped  was  Captain 
Home  of  the  third  Guards.  He  had  a  renvontn:  with  three  of  the 
enemy's  horsemen;  in  trying  to  take  him  one  of  them  seized  the 
string  of  a  bottle  hanging  by  his  side  which  the  cavalry  man  carried 
off  ««  a  prize,  another  grasped  his  epaulette,  which  was  torn  from 
bis  shoulder,  and  the  third  finding  he  would  not  surn^nder  attempted 
to  cut  biro  down.  Home  was  a  powerful  man,  and  although  on 
foot,  lunged  with  his  sword  and  then  closed  with  the  trooper,  seized 
him  by  the  ueck  and  attempted  (o  drag  him  to  the  earth:  the 
tttrugglo  wa!>  a  fierce  one,  but  the  I'Venchman,  findiug  he  was  likely 
to  be  worsted,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned  him  sharp  round,  and 
galloped  off.  leaving  in  the  hand  of  his  enemy  his  cro;:is  of  the  legion 
nf  honour,  which  Home  brought  back  triumphantly  to  his  corps. 
From  Home's  muscular  appearance  and  well-known  courage  and 
determination  he  was  verj'  hkely  to  have  brought  in  both  man  and 
honw,  hiid  not  the  trooper  made  a  timely  escape. 

The  42nd  Highlanders  under  Lord  Ulantyre  were  also  at  the 
MRie  time  charged  by  cavalry,  but  gave  the  enemy  no  encourage- 
nent  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  them.  Here  an  anecdote  was 
rurreut  of  Captain  Mellisb,  of  sfxirting  and  Newmarket  fame,  and 
at  the  time  in  the  adjutant-general's  department.  He  came  into 
the  field  that  moruing  mounted  on  a  very  woe-begoue  and  sorry 
hack,  a  regular  Kosinante,  looking  as  if  it  had  lived  much  too  long 
on  Jiir  ami  exercise.  Some  ridicule  was  elicited  by  this  turf  hero 
■nd  great  judge  of  horseflesh  possessing  so  curiouBly  infra  dig,  a 
specimen  nf  cattle ;  one  said  that  I^rd  Wellington  had  sent  tor  a 
pack  of  houodei  and  advised  him  by  no  means  to  ride  neat  the 
keonel;  another  suggested  thnt  it  was  unfortunate  no  knacker  was 
to  bo  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood;  a  third  offered  him  five 
shillings  for  his  charger.  Mellit>h  took  all  in  good  humour,  and 
said  he  would  bet  any  man  10/.  that  before  the  Jay  was  out  lie 
would  get  25/.  for  him.  After  some  jeering  the  bet  was  taken. 
'I'he  firing  iu  the  village  of  Fueutes  being  heavy  he  availed  himM-lf 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  convey  an  oi^er  there,  and  rode  right 
into  the  thick  of  the  muaketry ;  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  he 
claimed  as  losing  a  second  charger,  value  26/.  and  thus  he  won  his 


*  Tliifi  officer  was  afterwunls  kiUcd  ut  ilur{tu'«. 
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iM  wmm  gaarlrng  at  tbc  finot  and  ker  < 

«f  Fwln      Hen,  aaioag  othen,  tbire 

nrcvtyiiigODmiDteose  combat  with  the 

TW  TMb,  or  Gnncrociianv,  cocntnaiMled 

(«h*  fd  «■  lUa  oeraaioo),  iosiead  of  roTering 

e  «db  aai  ha«aea«  efaoae  to  sUnd  oo  ih«  top  of 

kaocfced  down  rer)*  rapidly  hy 

Iran  <fid  their  best  lo  stop  tins 

«■  audi  a  kind  of  warfare,  but 

OTclaimed,  **that  thej  would 

tiy  mi  «  aal^  aad  fae  tbot  fike  men  ;  than  bide 

Sal  ika  4agi."     TW  S4tb  and  79th,  in  oontett 

^giht  ia&Dtrr  moTemeota  for  the 

ewAeirwork,   were  an  fait  at  it, 

ihfiiiilns  and  friends,  and  niucfa 

r*.     After  all,  in  our  part  of  the 

)  ^Kf  ol  ic»  beine  occopied  in  plajing 

t'9  Moonshine;  for,  not- 

r  line  received  plenty  of 

tg  the  whole  day.     'Iliic 

J  to  tbe  temper  of  our  men. 

inr  trinal  mrcmDstaiioes  inddentil 

to  (Mr  w^tatit^  wiHA  Bif  te  cxphHAaty  to  the  peaceable,  or  of 

I  tmA  wetme%.    A  man  of  our  company 

Us  comiades  morb  by  snoring  loudly; 

Ml  •■  kii  oeek,  jost  between  his  head 

laalb  tmmeA  without  consciousness,  and 

EpH^  HbawB Mrtievlar  friend  and  comrade  imme- 

i  ^  !•■»  1m  IMCa ;  vbei 


(;  whether  this  was  induced  by 
of  his  feet,  remains  to  this 
f  ft  shell,  and  its  sthkine  amongst 
iW  fck  of  «  ci^  lev  in  tbe  air.  Tliinking,  of 
ift  th*  SBf  aa4  head  had  gooe  toieietber,  I  turned  to  see 
a»  wha*  1  bafaildL  MaUsC  Ibe  titter  snd  laughter  of  his 
d»  gN*^  fevaad^  good-hoaioured  countenance  of  an 
tamed  M'Odach:  b«  was  silbBg  unright,  a  queer  figure, 
viAbairhbt  capcvtadrdaae  lo  bis  bead.  1  asked  him  if  he  was 
httM ;  the  Mww  repKed  with  a  grhu  **  No,  plase  your  honour,  only 
abikdkasy;"  which  aasarer  amused  the  company,  who  seemed  to 
take  Mr.  M^Calloch's  eseapo  for  a  good  joke.  ('litis  poor  fellow 
was  only  »|>ared  for  a  shoft  tim«;  during  the  subsequent  siege  of 
CSttdld  Roorigo  be  was  crushed  by  tbe  beam  of  a  falling  bouse.) 
Mftny  other  men  were  harmed  in  various  ways ;  and  my  inseparable 
roini^juiiLHi,  a  favourite  Portuguese  dog,  alarmed  at  ihe  bursting  of 
a  shrll  near  us,  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  disappeared  never  to  retam. 

*  TH»  f<tlly  at  tbat  time  of  oot  accostominff  our  regimcnt«  at  home  to  lif  bt 
Ulteotry  Urlll  iH'Cutioued  in  thi«  affair  nut  oiily  a  great  dusdvanlitjfe,  but  the 
litM  t>f  tiirtiiy  livi-*. 
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Halp-past  nine  o'clock  on  a  November  morning.  Third  floor 
in  No.  — >  Gray's  Inn  Square ;  a  small  sitting-room  with  a  seedy 
carpet,  six  venerable  horse-hair  chairs,  a  rickety  tAble,  a  wicker- 
work  easy -chair,  the  remains  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  and  a  young 
ffentlemnn  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  lighting  his  digestive 
cigar. 

There  you  have  the  time,  place,  and  hero  of  our  "  domestic 
drama"  about  to  be  acted.  The  place  was  one  of  my  rooms — the 
hero  myself,  Poltimore  Badger,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Honourable 
society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Student  of  the  Law. 

Ooe  rap  sounded  on  my  outside  door,  and  a  shrill  voice  cried, 
**  Pa— per /^'  U  was  the  boy  with  my  "  TimeB :"  1  went  and  took 
it  in. 

"  What  *B  the  news  ? — nothing,  of  course,"  said  [  to  myself,  as 
I  tunned  first  to  the  leaders.  Just  in  the  old  style — cutting  and 
slashing  at  the  Opposition,  and  bolstering  up  the  Ministry — the 
former,  all  fools,  if  not  something  worse;  the  latter,  angels  and 
*"  minisfers"  of  grace — or,  vice  versa,  according  to  who  was  in  and 
who  was  out.  What  fools  people  are  to  bother  their  heads  about 
politics  at  all !  thought  I.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  them 
who's  in  and  who's  trying  to  get  in:*  Did  any  quiet  man,  who 
followed  his  own  calling,  did  his  duty,  paid  his  debts,  loved  his 
wife,  and  kept  his  conscience  clear,  ever  find  out  the  minutest 
particle  of  difference  in  his  worldly  affairs  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  country  being  gfiverned  by  I^tird  John  Go-a-Head^  or  by  Sir 
Jtodert  SlraWiypace  ?  Did  any  merchant  ever  sell  an  extra  suj;ar- 
ouk,  any  lawyer  ever  pocket  an  extra  fee,  any  doctor  ever  kill  an 
eitm  patient,  any  parson  pick  up  an  extra  tithe-pig,  from  the  event 
of  the  Whigs  beating  the  Tories,  or  the  Tories  thrashing  the 
WbigB  on  one  of  the  dclijjhtfully  exciting  subjects  about  which 
they  talk  for  six  nights  running,  and  ten  hours  each  night,  and 
Iben  divide  with  precisely  the  same  result  as  if  they  had  done  it  at 
once,  and  saved  their  lungs  and  their  healih  ?  It's  all  very  fine 
for  country  gentlemen  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  for  younger 
ions  who  want  places,  and  barristers  who  want  judgeships,  and 
demagogues  who  w^nt  noisy  renown,  to  go  and  fight  the  battles  of 
the  state,  and  try  to  persuade  others,  if  not  themselves,  that  they 
■re  working  for  their  country's  good ;  but  for  people  who  have 
business  to  attend  to  at  borne,  or  for  those  who  have  no  chance  of 
places,  and  no  ambition  for  mob-popularity,  it  does  seem  to  us  an 
outrageous  absurdity  to  go  fretting,  and  fuming,  and  fuxsing,  be- 
cause ministers  have  been  beaten,  or  miniMers  have  had  a  inajnriiy 
— either  of  which  results  will  affect  them,   the  fretting,  turnings 
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fussing  imliviilu}ils«  uhoiit  a»  inuph  n»  iT  the  n)»lt^r  in  question  had 
beun  occupying  the  attention  of  the  ini|wrial  paHinmeitt  in  ihe 
rrmolest  island  ol  the  remotest  planet  known  to  us.  We  believe 
it  is  Uranus,  but  there  i^  same  gentleman  who  keeps  writing  to  the 
**  Times"  latterly,  about  twir^  a  week,  with  accounts  of  ••  Anoth«r 
New  Planet,"  that  we  have  not  been  able  (o  keep  up  with  htm  hC 
nil,  and  expect  soon  to  see  "  One  hundred  New  Planets  have  been 
added  to  the  Starry  System  by  J.  U.  Hind,"  as  we  read  of  otie 
[hundred  new  copies  of  "IJasil"  or  "  I'jsmond"  being  added  to  the 
Istoek  of  a  circnlatino  library, 

So  we  very  soon  left  the  "  leaders,"  and  turned  to  more  enter- 
taining [>arts  of  the  newspaper. 

"  Dreadful  accident  on  the Railway."     'ITie  blank  may  be 

Ifillod  up  just  as  the  reader  pleases.  Any  railway  will  do  as  far  as 
Ithe  certainty  exists  of  its  having  several  times  fitted  into  such 
■heading  of  a  paragraph.  We  did  not  read  that  part  becauM*  we 
were  tired  of  the  subject.  It  is  always  the  same  picture  of  horrors 
— ghastly  stories,  tliat  make  one's  blood  run  culd,  and  s|)oil  une*8 
appetite  for  dinner,  without  enabling  us  to  derive  any  sort  of  mental 
or  moral  advantage  from  their  perusal. 

**  Law  ileports/'  We  used  to  like  them  a  little ;  but  they 
were  too  much  of  the  "shop"  now  that  we  were  studying  law — 
so  we  passed  on, 

*'  Police."  Always  something  worth  reading  there.  If  there 
are  no  Irish  beggars  or  aceoinplt&hed  swindlers  to  admire;  no  wife- 
heating  husbands  to  execrate;  no  drunk  and  disorderly  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  dining  out,  to  laugh  at — there  are  sure  to  be  little 
lislB  of  initials  of  people  who  have  sent  shillings,  and  postage- 
stamps,  and  bank-notes,  and  drafts,  for  the  poor-box  ;  and  he  is  a 
dull  fellow  who  does  not  feel  hi:*  heart  a  little  bit  the  lighter  from 
seeing  that  charity  and  benevolence  have  not  gone  oul  of  the  world 
with  the  stage-coaches  and  the  coro-laws. 

••  I  he  .Advertisements  I"  Aye — those  are  the  columns  we  love. 
We  never  miss  one  of  them; — from  the  fir&t  ship  for  Calcutta,  to 
tlie  lust  sale  hy  auction — we  skim  them  all.  Especially  do  we  lote 
the  second  or  third  column  of  the  first  page,  where  the  myateriotis 
little  addresses  to  runaway  husbands,  wives,  sous,  and  daughters, 
(he  pathetic  appeals  to  hard-hearted  mistre^^ses,  the  catalngues 
nf  losses  and  findings,  and  the  *'  rewards"  and  "  notices,"  daily 
titfure.  We  will  voulure  tx>  assert  that  these  are  the  elements  of  a 
oce  hidden  in  that  column  of  the  "Tiroes"  every  day 
— aye.  of  half  a  dozen  romances  sometimes,  "ihe 
lUr  pleasure  in  perusing  these  columns  is  the 
9  of  a  vile  colleLiiou  of  Letters  forming  no 
language  on  earth,  but  constituting^  we 
e  rail  it  the  "stumpy"  advertisement,  as 
word  ^(bich  is  something  of  that  sound,  but 
jeo  we  see.  it — perlutps  because  we  cannot 
eurlusity  I 

ly  in  that  column?     "T.  P.  is  earnestly 
bia  discuii&ulute    parents  aud    all  will  be 
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amnged."  We  suppose  *'T.  p."  has  haii  «  dip  into  ihe  lill.  and 
OOgfat  to  be  seat  to  Norfolk  Islauil  instead  of  biiing  earnostly  eiN 
iTTAtrd  to  return.  **  Five  pounds  reward.  Lost,  supposed  to  liave 
been  dropped  io  Regeut  Street,  a  Lady's  Gold  Walcb,"  &c  We  arc 
alwa)"*  puzzled  by  these  advertisemetit-s.  l^Iow,on  earth,  can  ladies 
drvp  a  waich  without  hearing  it  tumble  on  the  pavement,  or  feeling 
tl  rattle  against  their  toes?  or  how  can  the  watch  be  worth  OL 
after  sueh  a  concussion?  "Dog  Lost."  Of  course,  how  would 
Uio  dog-slealer:i  live  otherwise,  poor  fellows?  "Heirs  Wanted." 
Lucky  fellows,  whoever  they  are  !  Stop  a  bit  though  !  what 's 
thia?  "The  Heirat-Law,  or  uext  of  kin  of  Abel  Rung,  Raq.,  late 
of  Stokely -cum- puddle,  Id  the  county  of  Norfolk,  are  requested  to 
CDOimunirate  with  Mr.  John  Pounce  of  Stokely-cum-puddle,  afore- 
said, Solicitor,  and  they  will  hear  of  soruething  greatly  to  their 
ailvantAge." 

Why,  il*8  my  tnalemal  grandfather,  by  all  that's  delicious f 
What  can  it  mean?  (iraiidfather  Uung  never  forgave  my  mother, 
though  bbe  was  bis  ouly  child,  for  marrying  ray  respected  father, 
b»CTnwt  that  wretched  criminal  was  only  a  lieutenant  in  the  nary, 
and  he.  Bung,  was  a  retired  brewer  with  loia  of  "  ready."  Surely, 
lie  cAu'l  have  made  a  will  in  favour  of  me  !  impossible,  he  hardly 
knew  there  wjis  such  a  creature. 

Where  the  deuce  is  Stokely-cum-puddle  ?  1  rushed  out  artd 
bought  a  ^^Bradfihaw."  13y  dint  of  immeiiee  ineiitul  exertion  I 
made  out  bow  I  was  to  get  to  it,  per  Eastern  Counties  Rail,  'i'here 
would  be  X  train  at  twelve;.  I  should  be  just  in  time  if  I  made 
h«st«.  How  where  the  funds  tliougb  ?  1  examiued  the  state  of  my 
fioancca  and  Ebimd  just  VJ-i.  iW.  iu  my  wai<itcoat  pocket.  It  was 
coougb,  however,  fur  uy  ticket,  so  1  started  off  for  Stukelycum- 
fKiddle. 

I  maile  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two  events  as  I  took  my  scat  in 
tba  train,  either  that  the  thing  would  turn  out  a  "aeU"iu  some 
«ay  or  other,  or  that,  if  any  luck  were  really  in  store  for  rau, 
I  abouM  be  killed  in  a  cullision  on  my  way  to  Stokely-eum-puddle. 
Tb«  ktler  was  uot  at  all  unlikely  on  the  Lasterii  Counties  in  those 
days ;  iudecd,  the  rever&e  was  the  more  remarkable  occurrence  in 
■y  opinion. 

I  arrived  safely  in  Stokely-cum-puddle,  and  found  tho  office  of 
Mr.  John  Pounce,  Solicitor.  I  sent  in  my  name,  and  was  ushered 
ioia  ibe  presence  of  that  gentleman. 

**  You  advertised  for  the  heirs  of  Abel  Bung*  Esq  ,  I  ibtnk,  sir?  " 
aaid  L 

•*!  did,"  uas  the  cuit  reply. 

**  I  believe  /am  hid  heir-at-law,  sir,  and  sole  next  of  kia." 

**  Indeed  f  "  said  .Mr.  Pounce.     "  May  I  ask  how  ?*' 

1  explained  my  relationship  to  the  deceased  Bung. 

**  Uf  course  you  have  brought  me  legal  proofs  of  what  you 
ktule?**  obaerved  Mr.  Pounce  blaudly. 

■^No,**  i  replied,  rather  staggered,  "but  I  cau  get  theui,  you 
kuow." 

'*  Ceruinly,  if  you  please/  said  Mr.  Pounce  politely,  "  and  tf«a 


well  proceed  to  buniwM.     lo  tbe  mean  time,  w  I  have  do  donbM 
raj  dnr  sir,  in  mj  mra  mnd  o«  the  rencity  of  jour  itateiniMii,  I  ] 
h«Te  leas  beaiUtieo  in  trlUog  ;oa  that  th«  deceased    Mr.  Bung] 
appean  to  bare  died  without  a  »ill,  &o  that  all  the  property  uV 
vlnch  be  waa  poseesced  will  paM  to  jou,  eupposing  vou  to  be  hid 
graadaoa.     I  was  aware  wAo  his  heir  »as,  but  not  ktiowin>r  your 
occtipatioa  or  address  1  was  obtij^ed  to  adverti&e.     '1  he  tdentitj 
Of»e  estabtisbed,  tbiitgs  will  sood  be  Arranged." 

**ADd,*8a»d  I«  ID  agitatiuo,  *' «hat  may  be  the  value  of  the, 
pre^pertT  f 

**  ViAlT  replied  PouDoe  with  a  ilj  sorile.  **  I  should  uy  about  J 
three  tbooaaod  a  j««r,  taking  oue  thing  with  another." 

**  Yon  doo'l  mean  it?"  cried  I :  aud  I  *m  really  afraid  that  I  gut 
ttp  and  cut  a  caper,  till  it  euddiMily  struck  me  that  1  was  danciog 
over  my  granddad's  grave,  which  appeared  very  ^bucking,  so  1  sat 
dowo  and  tried  to  be  serious.  The  re&t  of  our  convcrsatiuu  did 
ont  la<t  long,  and  Pounre  (who  evidently  wa^  quite  sure  of  my 
being  the  rigbt  man)  having  suggested  that  perhaps  I  might  be  in 
waat  of  a  little  **  temporary  aceommodarioo,"  as  be  termed  it,  1 
hioled  that ''fifty**  would  do  very  nicely,  and  so  he  wrote  me  a| 
che<]ue  on  the  Stokely-cum-puddle  bank,  which  I  sooa  after  cliauged 
and  rattled  back  to  Loudon. 

1  shall  not  soon  forget  how  my  tailor  stared  uhen  I  called  and 
ordered  a  oew  suit  of  mourning  and  threw  him  down  "iOl.  on 
account  of  his  old  bill.  It  is  my  opinion  thai  the  rebpeclable 
tradesman  never  expected  to  l>e  }miil  at  all.  and  had  gradually 
worked  himself  into  resignation  to  that  destiny.  Tho  fellow  was 
evidently  in  the  highest  state  of  delight,  though  he  tried  to  look 
grave  and  talked  about  **  melancholy  occasion/'  jfcc,  as  he  measured 
me.  i  hinted  that  my  grief  was  sligbtly  aDcviaied  by  tbe  fortune 
of  fire  or  six  thousand  a  year  it  brought  me,  wbereupon  tbe 
Schneider  stared  harder  thao  ever,  and  exprussed  bis  great  borrow 
tliat  be  bad  ever  sent  in  his  bill  at  all. 

1  believed  him. 

'llie  next  person  to  be  astooibbed  was  my  laundress,  who  came 
with  her  usual  story  of  the  milkman  and  the  baker  having  been 
making  a  fuss  about  their  absurd  Utile  bills. 

"  How  much  are  they  r  "  asked  1  carelessly. 

**  Well,  sir,"*  replied  my  venerable  domestic,  "  there  's  nineteen 
and  four  for  the  baker,  aud  there's  seventeen  and  two  for  tbe  milk* 
man  including  the  Aeggs  and  the  butter,  tliat'a  one  pound,  sixteen 
and  six,  1  think,  sir." 

"You  bad  better  [wy  them  for  me,  Mrs.  Toddles,"  said  I,  pitch- 
ing down  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  *'and  you  can  keep  the  balance  in 
hand  for  contingencies.'* 

The  woman  sUred  frightfully,  and  seemed  quite  afraid  to  baodle 
tbe  money;  she  evidently  thought  it  was  "devil's  coin,"  aud  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  her  mutter  "  Lawk  a'  mercy  !"  as  she  took  it  up.  I 
pretended  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  all  this. 

1  chilli  not  detain  the  reader  with  all  the  trouble  I  had  in  proving 
mr  pedtgroQ,  taking  out  administratiun  lo   Bung,  deceased*  and 
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fretting  possession  of  his  property,  besides  the  difficulty  of  findinj^ 
out  where  all  the  money  was  invested,  and  so  forth.  Suffice  it 
to  My,  that  I  actually  did  get  through  it  alt  and  found  myself 
ID  possea^iou  of  money  and  land  producing  an  annual  income  of 
ihive  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  per  annum. 

I  liad  long  since  formed  a  very  correct  estimate  of  my  own 
sccomp1i«ihmt^nts.  I  knew  tliat  I  was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  fool. 
I  was  perfectly  certain  that  I  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  never  should 
be  one  further  than  in  name.  I  did  not  feel  myself  capable  of 
making  a  great  statesman,  a  great  orator,  a  great  author,  or  a  great 
anything  else;  but  I  did  think  there  were  few  men  who  would 
undcr»tAud  how  to  spend  a  fortune  better  than  myself,  and  now 
oame  the  opportunity  for  proving  my  abilities. 

What  a  change  a  few  weeks  made !  In  place  of  my  aeedilv  fur- 
■ished  chambers  on  the  third  floor  in  Gray's  Inn  Square,  1  had 
taken  a  most  pertcct  little  baclielor's  residence  close  to  Grusvenor 
Place,  and  fitted  up  with  all  that  Gillows  could  devise  for  its  com* 
fort  and  adornment.  1  hud  establidhed  a  little  huntiug-box  in 
Northamptonshire,  ready  for  the  ensuing  season.  J  bud  purchased 
aud  engaged  the  necessary  outtit  of  broughamet  cabriolets,  dog- 
carts, hacka,  hunters,  pointers,  setters,  guns,  valuts,  cooks,  grooms, 
and  Btahlcmen.  As  for  friends,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  now  where 
they  all  sprung  from.  In  Gray's  Iim  I  did  n't  uppear  to  know  a 
doaeo  men  in  the  world.  A  few  weeks  later  1  could  tiave  reckoned 
thetn  by  6flie8.  'I'bey  breakfabted  with  rae,  dined  with  me,  rode 
my  horses*  smoked  my  cigars,  and  borrowed  my  money  as  if  they 
had  known  me  from  infancy,  like  a  set  of  jolly,  good-hearted, 
imufing,  unscrupulous  bcamps  as  they  were.  And  then  they  intro- 
duced me  to  their  mothers  and  their  sisters  and  the  mothers  over- 
whelmed me  with  innitatiuns,  and  the  bisters  smothered  me  with 
fiiiiilea,  and  1  feet  morally  certain  I  might  hHvc  married  a  dozen  of 
ibem  right  off  at  once,  if  polygamy  bad  not  been  so  unjustifiably 
prDscribed  in  Great  Uritaiu. 

How  gloriously  the  time  fled  by  !  What  days  and  nights  of  bliss 
they  were  I  spent.  It  is  true  I  got  a  tillW  tired  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  was  not  perfectly  satistictJ  to  find  that  I  had  got 
rid  of  seven  thousand  pounds  in  six  months,  which  for  a  man  of 
three  thousand  a-year  was  rather  fast  than  otherwise.  However,  1 
detenniued  to  be  decently  economical  in  the  country,  and  with  tliat 
rrflccliOD  1  consoled  myselfl 

It  was  hdlf-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  exactly  eight  months 
after  the  day  on  which  my  story  commences.  The  scene,  however, 
was  somewhat  different.  I  was  lying  in  the  most  delightful  of  beds, 
in  ime  uf  the  must  perfectly  furnished  lied-cliamberB  ever  seen.  My 
•BtMdiugly  discreet  and  very  quiet  vaiet  entered  the  room,  and 
ventured  to  arouse  me.  The  liberty  amazed  me!  I'he  idea  of  the 
fellow  venturing  to  dibturb  me  at  least  ilirce  liours  before  my  ordi- 
tiary  time  uf  rising  ito  astounded  me,  that  1  could  not  find  words  in 
wbtch  to  vent  my  indignation. 

"1    beg  your  pardon,   sir,"  said  Withers,  "but  I  hope  you'll 

icuJi*  01)  liberty.     A  geutlomau  Ims  called,  eir,  and  he  di»iWuA 
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that  He  must  see  you  on  a  case  of  life  and  death,  sir;  and  as  hp 
aissures  ine  that  he  's  your  own  solicitor,  sir,  1  ventured  tu  disturb 
you.  '• 

"  What  *8  his  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"Mr.  I'ouiice,  sir,"  replied  Withers,  handing  roe  Mr.  Pounce's 
canl. 

"Very  well,  ask  him  to  take  a  seat,  I'll  come  directly." 

Withers  departed,  evidently  gratiOed  at  the  quiet  way  in  which 
I  took  his  intrusion. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  old  Pounce  want?"  said  1  to  aiysclf.  •«  I 
suspect  he  s  come  to  le<aure  me  ahout  extravagance,  or  some  ruh- 
bish  of  that  &ort.  Well»  I  shan't  stand  it,  at  all  events.**  And 
with  such  reflections  1  proceeded  to  equip  myself  in  my  dressinji- 
gown,  and  sauntered  into  the  break  fast- room,  where  the  venerable 
Pounce  was  seated. 

"Good  day,  Mr,  Pounce— what  news?"  I  said,  entering  the 
room. 

*"  Sad  news — sad  news,  mr  good  sir.  A  will  has  been  found,  a 
will  of  Mr.  Bung!" 

"A — what?"  cried  I,  feeling  very  sick  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  Actually,  my  dear  sir,  a  genuine  and  perfectly  legal  will  of  Mr. 
Abel  Bung  has  been  discovered  in  an  old  box  which  he  had  given 
away  to  his  housekeeper."' 

"Oh!  all  a  forgery,"  said  I  contemptuously,  but  feeling  certain 
that  it  was  n't 

"  1  *m  afraid  not,  my  good  sir,  1  *m  afraid  not" replied  the  lawyer. 
"  I  have  seen  the  will  myself,  and  it  certainly  is  in  the  handwritiog 
of  the  deceased  Mr.  Bung." 

"Hut — but,^  slammer(!d  I,  "who's  his  heir — to  whom  did  he 
leave  his  money?" 

"To  his  old  friend,  Miles  Trumpington,  of  Shipley  Court," 
replied  Mr.  Pouncpn.  "It  was  only  found  yi'sterday,  and  Mr. 
Trunipingtou  came  to  me  at  once  about  it,  and  i  promised  to  see 
you.  *' 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  dispute  it,"  said  I,  plucking  up  a  kind  of 
faint  couruge* 

**  I  ihink  you'd  belter  not,  "  said  the  lawyer  quietly.  "The  case 
is  too  clear  against  you,  my  dear  sir.  1  am  authorised  by  Mr. 
Trumpinjjton  to  say,  that  he  will  not  call  upon  you  to  refund  the 
income  which  has  already  accrued  on  the  estate,  piovided  the  lauds 
and  securities  are  yielded  up  by  vuu  at  once. " 

"  He  'a  devdish  civil  I"  replied  I,  with  a  sneer.  "  Incona^  indeed ! 
Why,  I  'vu  spent  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  of  the  estate." 

"Oh  dear,  dear  nie!"*  exclaimed  the  lawyer  in  distress;  "then 
I'm  afraid  you're  very  badly  situated.  Uo*8  not  the  man  to  for- 
give extravagance,  this  Mr.  Trumpingtou." 

"Forgive!"  cried  I,  in  a  rage;  "he  may  go  and  he  hanged. 
He  has  not  got  the  property  yet,  and  shall  not  get  it,  in  spite  of  his 
forged  will." 

Mr.  I'ounce  gave  mc  up  as  incorrigible,  and  left  nte.  An  injunc- 
tion fram  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  was  served  on  mc  two  days  later, 
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to  restrain  from  touching  any  of  the  Bung  property.     I  was  brought 


toa  alaii(i-sti)] 


•J'. 


months  later — talk  of  "the  law's*  dtlay,''  indeed!— it  was  a 
treat  deal  tou  uuiuk  (or  mi/  notions.  Miles  IVumpington,  Ksq.,  was 
m  possession  of  the  Bung  ei<latc,  and  I  was  a  refugee  in  Boulof^ne- 
tar-Mer.  with  a  ridiculously  uiinuLc  sarn  of  money  in  my  pocket, 
Abd  witli  three  sheriffs'  officers^  and  one  Chancery  serjeant-at-arms 
av  siting  my  appearance  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  to  clap  me 
into  durance  vile  for  dcbtS)  and  deficiencies,  and  contempts  of 
Court. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  much  as  if  I  lind  had  a  long  dream.  Could 
it  realty  be  true  that  I  had  been  in  posaession  of  a  fortune,  and 
6|>CTit  thou^ndd  for  the  last  few  mouths,  and  was  now  a  beggar? 
What  a  jade  was  Fortune  to  serve  me  such  a  trick  !  Why  could 
the  not  have  left  me  quietly  in  my  third  floor  in  Gray's  Ino  Square, 
with  my  seedy  furniture,  my  cerj/  trifling  debts,  my  quiet  cousctence, 
«nd  my  respectable  old  laundress,  instead  of  dragu'ing  me  forth, 
plunging  me  into  profusion  and  luxury,  and  then  deserting  me,  and 
leaving  me  wretched  and  penniless  i^  Decidedly  I  was  very  uo- 
bappy,  and  I  think  I  had  cause  to  be. 

•*  Hadf^er,  my  boy,  how  are  you?  What  the  deuce  brings  you 
ber«  f  On  your  way  to  Paris,  eh  ?  *  suid  a  voice,  white  a  hand  gave 
me  a  thump  on  the  back  as  I  was  musing  on  the  be.ieb  one  dav. 
I(  was  Tom  Vates,  one  of  my  **  fast"  friends,  of  the  West  End,  who 
had  only  known  me  as  a  man  of  fortune. 

**  1  wish  1  wcu  on  my  way  to  Paris,*'  replied  I;  "but  I  have  no 
fluch  lack.  I  suppose  as  you  >e  been  away  some  time,  you  haven*t 
Iward  of  my  change  of  fortune?'* 

'•  Change  of  fortune  I  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Tom. 

I  related  the  story.  Tom  vowed  he  was  devilish  sorry,  and  all 
tkat  sort  of  thing,  and  positively,  I  believe  he  was,  for  he  offered  to 
lend  me  money,  if  I  wanted  any.  Now  a  man  never  does  that  to  a 
poor  devil  unless  he  has  some  real  friendship  for  him.  1  declined 
Tom*s  offer,  but  accepted  his  invitation  to  dine  viilli  him  at  the 
tablr  d'hCtr  at  hie  hotel  that  day. 

Everybody  knows  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  table  (VhCte  at  a  French 
hotel  15,  and  the  peculiar  sort  of  people  that  frequent  tliem,  espe- 
cially at  Boulogne.  I  was  stuck  next  to  a  plethoric  old  Juhn 
Bull,  w1h>  hsd  only  arrived  that  day.  As  he  was  not  very  well 
"up'*  in  French,  1  assisted  him  several  times,  and  he  really  had  the 
grace  to  appear  obliged.  When  the  dinner  was  over  he  looked 
very  unhappy  at  the  peojilo  all  rising  and  guittg  awiiy  without  tlie 
chat  over  the  bottle  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed. 

"  Very  bad  custom  this,"  be  said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  young 
geniiemau,  but  I  suppose  I  could  get  a  decent  bottle  of  port  here, 
could  1  not?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  replied.     '*  Shall  I  inquire  for  you?" 

"  Thank  you  !  And  perhaps  you  and  your  friend  will  give  me 
your  company  in  my  room  to  drink  it?" 

I  looked  at  Tom  and  Tom  nodded  at  me.    So  1  said,  **  Vie  ^houVd 
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have  much  pleasure."    The  port  was  ordered,  and  we  adjounied  to 
the  pli'thnric  old  gcnt1eiiian*s  private  sitlini;-room. 

"  What  odd  things  people  do  abroad!"  thought  I.  "This  old 
fellow  would  have  travelled  in  the  same  carriage  with  me  from 
Laud's  End  to  John  O'Groat'e  house  without  gpeakiug  a  word  ;  but 
the  accident  of  not  speaking  French,  and  my  interpreting  for  bim, 
has  made  us  intimate  in  half  an  hour." 

The  Btout  ^'entleman  toM  us  that  he  had  only  come  over  from 
England  that  day.  lie  had  had  a  hasty  pnssai^e  across,  and  hit 
daughter,  who  was  with  him,  had  not  felt  well  enough  to  dioe^  so 
that  he  had  joined  the  table  d*h6te  alone,  but  he  ha|>ed  that  she 
would  make  her  appearance  and  give  us  her  company  soon.  Ws 
thought,  that  if  she  were  like  the  old  gentleman  we  could  dispenie 
with  her  society  for  any  length  of  time.  By  dcfrrces,  as  the  wina 
warmed  the  old  gentleman,  he  became  confidential ;  he  told  us  be 
had  come  over  to  find  out  a  sad  young  dog,  whom  he  euspcctod  to 
be  in  the  town.  But  he  didn't  tell  us  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
the  sad  young  dog,  or  who  that  youth  was,  so  that  wc  concluded 
him  to  he  an  irate  papa  in  search  of  a  scapegrace  son. 

At  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  while  we  were  drinking  the  second 
bottle  of  port,  the  door  opened  and  a  young  Jady  entered  the  room. 
She  was  about  to  retire  when  sho  saw  us,  but  the  old  genllcmaa 
called  her  back.  We  were  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  doing  so, 
for  a  sweeter  face  never  looked  upon  three  boosing  fellows  tbau 
hers.  She  was  —  but  no  I  I  wont  attempt  to  describe  her.  Let 
each  young  gentleman  who  reads  these  pages  recall  the  face  be 
loves  best,  and  imagine  that  such  was  Kate's  (so  her  father  calked 
her),  and  let  each  young  lady  glauce  iu  the  glass  and  be  satisfied 
with  what  she  sees  there. 

**  My  daughter,  gentlemen.  Kate,  my  dear,  these  two  gentle* 
men  took  pity  on  your  father's  ignorance  of  French,  and  helped 
him  through  down  stairs ;  and  now  they  have  takeo  pity  on  bis 
solitude,  as  you  see.'* 

Kate  smiled  —  such  a  smile!  It  wasn't  a  bit  like  the  smiles  of 
the  sisters  of  my  "fant"  friends,  which  never  aiFected  me  in  die 
least,  while  this  went  through  and  through  me,  and  regularly  set- 
tled me.     1  was  iu  love  already — I  knew  1  was. 

Tom  was  beginning  some  trivial  question  to  me  with  "  1  say. 
Badger  — " 

"  Kb?"  interrupted  the  stout  old  gentleman.  '*■  ttTiat  name  did 
you  say?" 

"  My  friend's  name  is  Badger/*  said  Tom,  rather  surprised  at  the 
interruption. 

"  l*hew — w — w  I"  went  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  long  bre&lb. 
"  The  very  man  J" 

"  Halloa !  "  thought  I:  "  who  the  deuoe  can  the  old  chap  b«? 
He  don't  look  like  a  sheriflTs  officer  or  a  sergeaut-at-arras>  Be- 
sides, they  haven't  jurisdiction  here." 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  very  politely,  *^  is  your  name 
Pottiraore  Badger?" 

••  It  is,"  said  I. 
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•*  Mine  is  Trumpington,"  said  the  old  one. 
"  The  de» — ,"  1  stopped,  for  I  recollected  Kate's  preaencp. 
**  It '»  after  you  that  1  've  come,  Mr.  Badger,"  said  Mr.  Trump- 
igton,  *'  after  you,  sir — you,  who  have  speut  wiy  money,  sir" 

The  presence  of  your  daughter,  sir,"  replied  I,  with  immense 
gnity,  "  and  your  own  age  protect  you  from  the  consequences  of 
sulliDg  me,  though  they  by  no  means  warrant  it.  I  shall  wish 
'ou  good  evening,  sir/'  and  I  rose  to  depart. 
•*  Sit  down,  my  young  friend — sit  down.  I  admire  that  spirit 
yoars,  though  it's  thrown  away.  I  don''t  want  to  infiult  you. 
've  come  here  to  find  vou  out,  and  to  talk  to  you.  1  don't  want 
refer  to  the  past.  You  have  had  a  lesson :  I  don't  wish  to  be 
severe:  &o  I  say  tu  you  now— come  back  to  England,  follow 
ur  studies,  aud  /  will  provide  the  means.  And,  take  an  old 
lan's  word  for  it,  you'll  be  a  devilish  deal  better  off.  1  beg 
loD,  Kate  dear,  for  using  that  naughty  word.  Better  oflT, 
I  say,  than  if  you  were  still  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  poor 
;ndfatber's  fortune." 

I  was  going  to  reject  the  offer,  and  maintain  wy  dignified 
iistanee  of  manner;  but  I  caught  sight  of  a  dark  pair  of  eyes 
oking  at  me  with  such  earnest  and  hopeful  interest,  that  1  gave 
ray—  1  melted — I  yielded — I  thanked  old  Tniropington,and  he  told 
Be  that  1  was  an  excellent  young  fellow  after  all.  That  same 
"  after  all"  was  not  exactly  complimentary,  but  1  swallowed  it 

To  wind  up  in  a  few  words,  1  came  back  to  England  with 
frumplngtun  and  Kate;  I  read  with  tolerable  diligence  for  the 
bar;  1  fell  deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  Kate  Trumpington; 
I  married  her  (Tom  Yates  was  groomsman) ;  the  old  gentleman 
^ooaeoted,  and  be  has  since  departed  this  life,  and  left  me  once 
Bore  in  possession  of  the  Bung  estates,  with  the  Trumpington  ones 
llso,  ana  1  only  hope  every  one  of  my  readers  is  as  happy  a  fellow 
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A  TRUE  BALLAD  OF  MODERN'  TIMES. 

The  writer  has  just  been  informed  that  so  recently  as  Christmas 

Jay,  Mr3.  Benton  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  usual  good  health 

IDcl  spirits,  and  at  a  dinner  given  in  her  honour  was  able  to  par- 

'  lice  of  the  good  cheer,  and  also  of  the  yute-cakc  at  tea. 

Since  forwarding  to  the  Editor  of  "  Benlley's  Miscellany  "  the 

lUtl  of  *'  The  Old,  Old  Woman  of  Elton,"  the  writer  regrets  to 

jiinounce  that  the  venerable  subject  of  the  poem  has  ut  length 

vieldeti  to  the  ultimate  conqueror  of  all,  and  departed  ihiit  life, 

ymewhnt  yrematureli/j  in  the  opinion  of  her  friends,  who   had, 

ixiously  lookfd  forward  to  the  completion  of  her  hundred  and 

twenty -second  year.     She  was  ill  only  three  days,  and  retained  her 

~  jnaciuuBuess  and  the  full  possession  of  her  intellectual  faculties  to 

He  hut.     She  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1853. 
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This  ex traor dinar)'  person,  Mary  Benton,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Lodge,  if  she  had  lived  to  the  13th  of  February,  would  have 
completed  her  hundred  and  twenty-second  year;  and  her  remitii* 
scences  corresponded  with  that  ancient  date.  She  was  bom  al  a 
little  village  near  Staiiulrop  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1731, • 
and  resided  at  Elton  near  Stockton  upon  Tees;  where  the  writer 
saw  her  nither  more  than  two  years  ago,  at  which  time  she  was 
in  perfect  possession  of  her  faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
with  recollection  of  recent  as  well  as  long  past  eventa,  and  remark- 
able acuteness  and  vigour  of  intellect.  ' 

Wondrous  creature  '.  thoughts  of  awe 

Creep  across  me  as  I  gaze  ; 
Thou  for  whom  stem  Nature's  law 

la  set  aside  foi  length  of  days ! 

Strike  a  century  away, 

Thou  wert  in  thy  ripen'd  bloom  ; 
Beyond  that  first  score,  6ve  there  lay 

Between  thee  and  the  distant  tomb ! 

Wrinkles  crisp  the  cheek  and  brow, 

Bending  downward  is  the  form  ; 
But  the  pure  blood,  even  now. 

The  wither'd  check  doth  faintly  warm  ! 

Purest  blood  must  that  have  been, 

Uncorruptcd  in  its  source; 
And  it  held  its  way,  I  ween, 

Uncurrupted  in  its  course  ! 

•Her  father  saw  his  century  out, 

Her  mother  reacli'd  a  good  old  age ;  f 
She  hears  each  word—"  You  need  not  shout ! " 
And  unfolds  her  life's  long  page  ! 

First,  she  kept  her  father's  sheep, 

Like  the  Jewish  maids  of  old ; 
Healthful  breezes  there  did  sweep 

O'er  this  lamb  of  Nature's  fold! 

Next  she  graced  a  village  scene. 

When  the  bold  "  Pretender'*  came. 
C4111  this  bein^;  tJien  have  been  ? 

Can  she  be  tlie  very  same  ? 

At  a  littk  inn  she  dvvult 

When  his  forces  were  espied  ; 
Such  the  fear  the  rustics  felt, 

*'  In  the  lime-pita  they  did  hide." 

•  Accordiri);  to  her  regiater  at  CockfieM  near  Staindrop. 
t  Her  fwtlicr  lived  to  a  hundred  and  five,  and  her  mother,  "though  not 
/urJicuJarly  strong,  reached  a  good  ogu." 
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She  was  then  "  a  growing  girl," 
In  King  George  tlie  Second's  day  ; 

Who  his  banners  did  unfurl 

To  drive  th*  intruding  Scot  away  ! 

And  the  soldiers  quartered  there 
Praia'd  her  neat  and  modest  mien  ! 

Her  rosy  clieek  and  raven  hair 

In  budding  brightness  then  were  seen! 

And  the  prime  of  all  her  days 
In  cheerful  servitude  was  pass'd  ; 

Uonour'd  with  esteem  and  praise 
In  a  ducal  house  at  lust  t 

From  lovers  oft  she  coyly  fled» 
Chousing  late,  nor  wisely  then ! 

When  he  wen/,  she  shook  Iter  head — 
**  She  had  had  enough  uf  men  !  *' 

A  cottage  all  that  she  desired, 

To  earn  her  bread  by  sweat  of  brow  ; 

With  her  child  she  there  retired — 
That "  child  "  an  aged  woman  now  ! 

Once  alone  did  Death  pretend 

To  try  his  power  upon  her  frame ; 

And,  summonM  by  au  anxious  frieadf 
To  her  aid  a  doctor  came. 

The  pulse,  unmoved  by  rebel  rage. 
Shrank  from  Galen's  touch  that  day ; 

At  sight  of  his  disciple  sage, 

Such  her  dread,  she  *'  swoon'd  away  !'* 

Soon  she  rallied — gay  and  blithe. 
And  took  another  lease  of  life  ; 
Death  turned  away  his  blunted  scythe. 
And  quitted  the  unequal  strife ! 

To  the  harvest  went  she  forth, 
Long  as  she  had  strength  to  reap  ; 

Daughter  of  tht-  hardy  Nortli, 

None  cuuld  hold  her  labour  cheap. 

Then  she  gleaned  where  once  she  reap'd, 
Now  she  "  minds  the  house  at  home." 

Content,  in  poverty  though  steep'd, 
As  once  beneath  a  ducal  dome. 

Habes  of  yesterday,  the  while. 
Gather,  wondering,  round  her  knee  ; 

And  the  men  of  fourscore  smile, 

To  think  she  might  their  grandame  be  ! 
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A  clean  check''d  apton,  if  yoa  go. 

Quick  she  takes,  from  drawer  or  ifaeU; 

Aid  you  offer — "  Thank  you,  no ! 
I  alvays  wait  upon  myself.'* 

'    A  friendly  artist  sketched  her  £ace. 
Which  beams  with  animation  yet ; 
The  faded  bloom  that  still  we  trace. 
The  snow-white  hair  that  once  was  jet. 

"  And  now  to  London  let  it  go,** 

When  done,  com^acently  said  she ; 
"  And  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show — 

For  then  the  Queen  herself  will  see.'* 

And  strange  that  it  obtuu'd  not  leave. 

What  marvel,  there,  could  match  with  that  ? 

For  never,  sure,  a  cluld  of  Eve 
At  such  an  age  to  painter  sat. 

Rarer  gem  for  costly  pile 

Ne'er  on  canvas  was  unfurl'd  ; 
The  oldest  dame  of  Britain's  Isle, 

Perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  world  I  * 

Not  in  vain  doth  Mary  live, 
To  link  with  these  the  times  gone  by  ; 

And  to  life  its  duties  give. 
Calmly  waiting  now  to  die. 

Not  in  vain  ; — perchance  the  cause 

To  show  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
Who,  unbound  by  **  Nature's  laws," 

Can  reverse  them  with  a  nod ; 

And  hid  "  the  scorner  **  apprehend 

How  He  could  in  serener  climes. 
To  ages  human  life  extend, 

To  people  Earth  in  early  times. 

Eta. 

*  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  tmt  t  am,"  she  exclaimed,  with  great  animation,  on 
this  possibility  being  suggested  to  her. 
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We  will  not  attempt  eitlicr  tu  support  or  coDtrovert  the  asMr- 
tiun  of  Fetftvius  and  Le  Clerks  that  the  fir&t  man  was  created  id 
lutumo,  when  all  fruits  were  ripe,  so  that  there  was  do  immediate 
nece«sity  for  him  and  mother  Eve  to  commence  culinary  DjwrHliona 
until  they  had  acquired  some  kuowledge  of  the  newly-iuliabited 
outh  and  its  multifarious  productions.  For,  though  the  old 
heraldic  writers  tell  us  iliat  Adam  wore  coat-armour,  and  was 
tened  in  the  "  Noble  Science  of  lilazou,"  though  the  old  alche- 
niils  inform  us  that  he  was  an  adept  in  their  art,  and  penned  a 
trcfttbe  on  the  grand  elixir  ;  though  both  tailors  and  gardeners  claim 
Irim  46  the  iiiventor  of  their  respective  crafts*  and  bitterly  contend 
with  respect  to  which  of  the  two  he  6rst  practi^;  we  must  confess 
that  wo  cannot  give  any  information  whatever  regarding  bis  skill  in 
cookery.  Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  such  ignorauee.  lu  many 
iastiuices,  the  secrets  of  the  past  are  inscrutable.  The  learned 
Rabbi  El  Basaam,  the  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  on  the 
Talmud,  tpent  fifteen  years  in  vainly  tr)'ing  to  discover  the  name 
of  the  cook  who  made  the  pottage  for  which  the  impatient  Esau 
wld  bis  birthright.  Ealiricius  declares  that  one  hundred  epic 
poeU  existed  previous  to  Homer  ?  Who  can  tell  one  of  their 
sam««.  who  cau  repeat  a  line  of  one  of  this  oblivion-buried  century 
of  bards,  the  predecessors  of 

"  The  blind  old  roan  »f  Scio's  rodiy  isle  *  " 

Who  can  tell  us  the  ingreilients  embodied  in  that  most  unpalatable 
of  TJands,  the  renowned  bUck  broth  of  Sparta?  "1  am  not 
utonished,''  exclaimed  a  native  of  Sybaris,  after  tasting  it,  "  that 
you  Spartans  are  90  fearless  of  death  on  the  battle-field,  since  any 
one  in  his  senses  would  rather  die  than  be  couipelled  to  live  on 
•uch  execrable  food."  Yet  a  learned  libeller  of  a  national  and 
dslectable  dish,  has  had  the  immoral  courage  to  assert  that  tiie 
UUMOus,  sable,  pottage  of  Sparta,  in  no  respect  differed  from  tlio 
Scottish  she«p's-head  broth.  />  gmtibus  non  «/  disputajufnm. 
We  shall  take  hij^her  grounds  than  the  mere  (jtiestion  of  taste  iu 
defence  of  the  Scottish  dish.  As  a  culinary  preparation,  it  is  a 
work  of  high  art,  requiring  two  distiocC  performers,  two  different 
handicrafts,  to  bring  to  full  perfection;  the  brawny  blacksmith, 
with  his  glowing  iron,  working  harmoniously  with  the  neater- 
handed  cook,  to  produce  a  dainty  lureenful,  delicious  to  the  palate, 
and  grateful  to  the  stomach — just  as  the  life-like  cattle  of  Cooper, 
and  the  nature-v)ing  landscape  of  Lcc,  combined  upon  one  canvas, 
enshrined  by  one  frame,  create  a  painting  pleasurable  to  the  eye, 
rvfiniog  and  elevating  to  the  mind.  'I'berc  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sheep's-head  broth  excels  the  Spartan  in  antiquity, 
H  much  as  it  does  in  sapidity.     The  Arabs  of  Morocco,  «Uq«« 
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maoDcn  ind  ciistonis  are  of  the  most  remote  period.  Fend  their 
sheepVbeada  lo  the  blacksmiths  to  be  singed,  and  afterwards  make 
brolh  with  them.  This  very  curious  coincidence  ha?  been  as:>umed 
a  Elroiig  proof  of  ibe  Arab  origin  of  ibe  Scottish  Gael.     Mr. 
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Urquhart,  in  "The  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  noliciug  this  fact,  says:  — 
"  Singed  heads  were  never  twice  invented  in  the  world.  Things 
that  are  worth  anything  are  only  invented  once."  I'he  antiquity  of 
the  Arab  customs  admits  of  no  dispute.  Abulpheda,  the  learned 
Arab  prince,  geof^rapher»  and  historian,  relates  that  when,  in  the  year 
680  of  our  era,  the  Caliph  Abdalmelick  entered  Cufa  as  conqueror, 
he  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  principal  inhabitants. 
At  this  feast,  he  asked  an  elderly  Mechzumian  what  food  he  liked 
best  of  all  that  ever  he  had  eaten.  The  old  man  replied,  "  'Ilic 
head  of  an  ass,  welKseasoned  and  well-roasted.** 

**  You  know  nothing,"  cried  the  Caliph  j  "  what  say  you  to  a 
shoulder  of  veal  well-roasted,  and  covered  with  butter  and  milk  ?" 

That  very  dish  was  presented  by  Abraham  to  the  angels  on 
the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  is  to  this  day  presented  by  the  Arabs 
of  Morocco  to  their  more  distinguished  guests.  Another  Arab 
comestible  of  great  antiquity,  is  the  Kuscoussoo.  Its  primitive 
character  is  proved  by  its  being  obtained  from  whcatcn  6our  with- 
out  any  leaven  or  fermentation,  and  almost  without  firing.  Yct^ 
strange  losay,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  of  made  dishes, 
it  is  cdoked  by  &tcam.  The  process  of  making  it  has  been  thus 
described :— A  woman  having  sat  down  upon  the  ground  with  i 
tray  on  her  lap,  a  basket  of  flour  on  her  right,  and  a  jar  of  n  atcr  oo 
lier  left — "  She  first  took  a  handful  of  flour  and  dusted  it  on  the  tray, 
then  dipping  both  bands  in  the  water,  passed  them  through  it,  and  so 
continued  dipping  and  dusting,  and  then  making  sweeps  right  and 
left  through  the  growing  mae-s,  which  gradually  shaped  itself  into 
small  grains.  The  Giiger^  pasi^ing  quickly  and  tightly  through  and 
over  it,  the  little  moistened  particles  were  augrnenled  from  the  flour, 
and  new  ones  formed.  The  art  consists  in  causing  it  to  granulate, 
and  in  preventing  it  from  clotting."'  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  grains,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pin-liead,  are  formed,  they  are 
etn|ilied  into  a  conical  basket  of  palmetto-leuvos,  which  is  placed 
on  ihf  top  of  an  earthen  pot  containing  water  boiling  on  the  fire, 
end  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are  fit  for  use.  Kuscoussoo  is  eaten 
all  over  northtrn  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
poorer  classes  use  it  alone,  the  wealthier  eat  it  with  meat,  which 
llicy  boil  in  the  earthen  ]iot.  In  the  Rook  of  Judges,  we  resU  that 
Gideon  U!>ed  a  pot  and  basket  in  his  simple  cookery. 

Thn  ancient  Kgyptians,  as  may  be  supposed  from  their  advanced 
position  as  a  civilised  people,  having  parsed  that  phase  iu  society  in 
which  men  are  satisfied  with  simple  habits,  had  attained  consider- 
able eminence  in  the  cutiuary  art.  One  of  the  paintiugs  on  the 
tomb  of  Hameses  III.,  at  Thebes,  represents  the  interior  of  an 
Kgyptian  kitchen,  where  cooks  arc  busily  engaged  roasting,  boiling, 
hasting,  skimming  the  pot,  blowing  the  fire,  pounding  spices  in  a 
mortar,  and  performing  other  dtities  of  their  profession  in  nearly 
the  bame  manner  as  ihcy  are  accomplished  among  oursolvea  at  the 
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nt  day.  The  prioeipal  difference,  in  the  cooker)'  of  perioda  so 
iWDotc  iVom  each  orher,  seems  to  be  the  form  and  modes  of  appli- 
r«tiou  of  the  variouti  implements.  An  Egyptian  painting  of  still 
life,  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  shoulder  of  veal,  and  a 
goose,  plucked  and  trussed,  ready  for  the  epit,  lying  on  a  table 
tastefully  decked  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Goose  was  the  favourite 
food  of  the  Kgyptian?;  they  trussed  and  roasted  it  us  we  now  do, 
but  their  religion  forbidding  them  to  eat  onions,  those  toothsome 
adjuncts  of  roast  goose  were  denied  to  them.  Ves,  that  wonderful 
people  could  erect  obelisks,  coiu-truct  pyramids,  and  embalm  mum- 
micft,  leaving  imperishable  records  of  their  existence  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  they  could  even  roast  geese, 
but  never  knew  the  racy  piquancy  of  sage  and  onions;  so,  as  the 
great  oracle  of  ibe  kitchen  has  proclaimed,  that 
"  All  cook*  agree  in  this  opinion, 
N«i  Mvoiiry  dwh  without  an  union  ;" 

we  must  conclude,  in  spite  of  all  their  monuments,  that  the  Egyptians 
iiad  not  arrived  to  any  very  high  state  of  civilization  after  all. 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  Republic,  when  even 
a  consul  wouUI  dine  on  a  roasted  turnip,  were  dititinguishcd  by  their 
frugal  temperance,  but  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  they 
funk  into  the  grossest  sensual  extravagance — the  annals  of  the 
empire  have  been  aptly  entitled  the  annals  of  gluttony.  The  pro- 
fubion  of  the  emperors'  tables  almost  exceeds  belief.  When  inven- 
tion failed  (o  provide  delicacies  to  stimulate  the  languid  appetites 
of  the  imperial  e[)icure8  and  their  unworthy  parasites,  immense 
rewards  were  offered  to  discover  new  combinations  of  food,  and 
unknown  methods  of  cooking  it.  Nor  was  suth  luxurious  pro- 
digality confined  to  the  palace  alone — the  citiKeiis,  according  to 
their  means,  were  equally  as  gormandizing.  The  favourite  dish  of 
.'l*)sop,  the  actor,  wus  composed  of  the  ionguee  of  such  birds  as  had 
the  faculty  of  imitating  the  human  voice.  Poltio,  to  give  bis  lam- 
preys a  more  exquisite  flavour,  fattened  them  upon  human  flesh; 
but  the  most  famous  of  the  Homao  ffourmands  was  Apicius,  who 
retluced  eating  to  a  system,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  various 
niudi-s  of  pleaiiing  the  pampererl  palate,  by  the  preparation  of 
highly  sea&onrd  dishes,  Fortunately  a  Roman  cookery-book,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  compiled  by  Apicius  himself,  has  reached 
dowo  to  our  own  day.  There  arc  doubts  among  the  learned 
whether  it  really  were  compiled  by  the  renowned  belly-god,  or 
merely  issued  under  the  prettiffc  of  his  great  name.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  best  judges  have  decided  that  the  work  is  genuine, 
as  ancient  a^  the  period  of  (he  latter  emperors,  and,  cunsequenlly, 
the  most  authentic  repertory  of  Roman  culinary  art  now  in  existence. 
As  the  Koman  cooks  were  famous  for  dressing  pork,  being  able  to 
give  it  the  taste  and  flavour  of  any  other  description  of  meat,  we 
will  extract  from  this  most  ancient  of  cookery  books,  as  literally  as 
possible,  the  Apician  receipt  for  cooking  a  hog*s  paunch. 

**  Having  cleansed  it  well,  wash  it  first  with  vinegar  and  salt,  and 
Twarda  with  water.  Then  take  hog's  flesh,  pounded  to  a  luisle, 
witli  it  the  brains   of  three   pigs,  cleansed   (vum  vVie  ivXii^a., 
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together  with  hard  eggs.  To  this  put  cloves  of  garlic ;  add  whuW 
pepper,  aud  make  it  of  a  proper  consistence  with  broth.  Beat  up 
pepper,  Uguiticum,  nsafcrtitla,  anise-secd,  ginper;  a  Hmall  quantity 
of  rue,  the  best  gurum^  and  a  little  oil.  With  this  compositionf 
stuff  the  paunch,  but  not  too  tightly,  that  it  may  not  be  much  agi- 
tated in  boiling.  Tie  the  mouth  of  it  well,  and  prick  it  with  a 
needle,  lest  it  should  burnt.  When  it  is  parboiled  take  it  out  again 
and  bang  it  up  to  smoke,  that  it  may  acquire  a  proper  flavour. 
Lastly,  when  you  untie  it,  for  the  purpose  of  dressin^:  it,  add 
fforum^  wine,  and  oil;  cut  it  open  with  a  &mall  knife,  and  serve  it 
up  with  iitpiamen  and  iit/uitlieum." 

Martial,  the  ancient  Roman  epigrammatist,  well  and  truly  said, 
'^Gtilti  inyt'uiasa  eat.'*  Confound  such  ingenuity,  the  modern  boa 
vivtint  would  exclaim,  if  a  chicken  were  placed  before  him  thus 
cooked  in  the  ancient  Roman  mode: — 

**  Put  into  a  mortar  anise-seed,  dried  mint,  and  larer-TQQX.  Cover 
them  with  vinegar.  Add  dales.  Pour  in  liqnnmenf  oil,  and  mus- 
tard scetli!.  Reduce  alt  to  a  proper  thickne.is,  with  sweet  wine 
warmed  ;  and  then  pour  this  same  over  your  chicken,  which  should 
previously  be  boiled  in  anise-seed  water.''' 

Some  of  the  ingredients  in  the  two  preceding  receipts,  the  words 
we  have  italicized,  require  explanation.  Ligusticum  was  a  Tuscan 
herb  of  a  very  hot  nature ;  later  was  a  kind  of  asafcctida.  I'tiny, 
in  his  "  Uiittoria  Naturalis,"  thus  informs  us  how  ^arum  was  made. 
We  quote  from  the  quaint,  old  translation  of  Philemon  Holland. 
*'  An  exquisite  and  dainty  Hquor,  in  ra;inner  of  a  dripping,  oained 
gunmiy  proceeding  from  the  garbage  of  fishes,  and  such  other  offal, 
as  cummotily  the  cook  useth  to  cast  away,  as  it  lies  soaking  in 
salt;  6o  as  if  a  man  speak  properly,  it  is  no  other  tliaa  the  humour 
that  Cometh  from  I  hem  as  they  do  lie  and  putrefy."  huptatum 
was  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  entrails  of  a  particular  fish. 

The  retrospective  view  iuto  the  time-darkened  shades  of  anti- 
quity is  dim  and  iinJistinct,  the  forward  peer  into  the  embryotic 
abyss  of  futurity  a  total  blank ;  but  conjuring  up  a  shadowy  future 
in  the  mind's  eye,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  passt  and  experience  of 
the  present,  it  would  not  be  sa)ing  too  much,  if  we  expressed  the 
probability  of  our  more  refiued  descendants  speaking  of  anchovy 
sauce  with  the  same  impression  of  disgust  that  wo  now  feel  towarc^ 
the  Roman  garum  and  Uquamen, 

The  refectories  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  kitchens  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  were  the  strongholds  of  English  mediaeval  cookery. 
Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  informs  us  that  the  table  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  consisted  daily  of  sixteen  covers  of  the  most  costly 
daintiiw,  drestied  wilti  most  ex<)ui.site  skill,  to  provoke  the  appetite 
and  please  the  taste.  Again,  he  relates  bow  the  prior  and  monks  of 
Winclicstcr  threw  lliemselves  at  the  feet  of  Henry  the  Second,  and, 
with  tears,  complained  that  their  abbot,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  had 
taken  from  them  three  of  the  usual  number  of  their  dishes.  The 
King  inquired  how  many  dishes  they  were  still  allowed,  and  being 
informed  ten,  said,  that  he  himself  was  cuuteut  vutb  three,  and 
iro/jrt'cated  an  awful  curse  on  the  bishop  if  he  did  not  reduce  their 
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lln»»iire  to  that  number.  The  love  of  good  cheer,  however,  was 
I  nut  (Niiifim'fl  in  the  clergy  alone.  Cbaiicer  describes  the  fratiklin, 
I  or  country  genllcman  of  his  day,  as  "  Epicurua'  own  son." 

"  U'itiintiten  hnke  rnent  never  was  hi<t  house 
Of  Hah  and  tle^,  uod  that  bo  \>lenlatm» 
ll  Mowed  in  hiA  houBH  of  tne.it  atv\  drink 
or  Mile  datntie-*  timt  uieii  muld  uf  iliirik. 
M'oe  wat  his  rook  but  if  Iti^  aautA  were 
Poignant  and  8har|i ;  und  ready  atl  his  geur." 

In  Chaucer's  time,  too,  the  Royal  entertainments  were  more  pro- 
fusely extrava^nt  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  history.  Besides 
fish.  gune.  and  poultry,  twenty-eight  oxen  and  three  hundred  »heep 
were  daily  slaughtered  to  provide  for  ttie  ten  thousand  persons 
who  were  fed  Tram  the  kitchen  of  the  unfortunate  second  Kicliard. 
'Hte  old  rhyming  chronicler,  Harding,  says: — 


"  Tndy  I  heard  Robert  Irelc-fTsay, 
(.'lerk  of  the  (Irepn  (')oth,  that  tn  the  hout^hold 
Canw  every  day,  fur  the  most  part  nlunys 
Tea  ihuuiand  folk,  by  bis  iiiete»  luld, 
That  followed  the  houiic,  aye.  hs  thoy  would ; 
And  iti  ttie  kitchi'n  three  hundred  itervilours. 
And  in  each  office  many  occupiera." 


I  Welt  might  the  head  cook  of  this  immense  establishment  style 
H  bis  master  '*  the  be$t  and  royallest  vlauder  of  alle  Christian 
™  KjTJge-s,"  in  the  vellum  roll  entitled  "The  Forme  of  Cory,"  com- 
piled by  him,  and  containing  the  authorized  culinary  receipts  fur 
the  royal  kitchen.  This  very  curious  manuacript  gives  ua  a  com- 
plete  insight  to  the  cookery  of  its  day  (about  layO);  we  shall 
extra(>t  a  receipt  or  two  from  it,  word  for  word,  merely  altering  the 
obsolete  mode  of  spelling  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.     Chaucer's  cook,  in  the  **  Canterbury  Tales," — 

"  Coulde  ronst,  and  8C«the,  and  broil,  nnd  fry, 
f^faken  niortrew^,  and  well  make  n  pie ;" 

From  other  old  authors  also  we  learn  that  a  mortrewes  was  a  very 
favourite  diab ;  according  to  "  The  Forme  of  Cury,"  it  was  made 
aa  follows : — 

"  Take  Iicub  and  pork,  and  boil  them  together.  Take  the  flesh 
of  the  bens  and  of  the  pork,  and  hew  it  small,  and  grind  it  all  to 
<lu8L  Take  grated  bread,  and  put  thereto,  and  temper  it  with  the 
broth  and  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  cast  thereon  strong 
powder  (a  mixture  of  hot  spices),  boil  it,  and  ptit  therein  powder  of 
ginger,  sugar,  aaffron,  and  salt ;  then  look  that  it  be  stiif,  and  flour 
it  with  ginger  powder." 

The  most  of  the  dishes  for  which  receipts  are  given  in  "The 
Pofine  of  Cury  "  are,  like  the  mortrewcH^  made  to  be  eaten  with  a 
*poon,  for  till  long  afterwards  the  use  of  forks  was  unknown. 
Koast  meal  was  brought  to  table  on  the  spit,  a  servant  holdiug  it 
while  the  guest  cut  ok  a  piece,  which  was  eaten  with  the  fingers* 
oflen  indeed  without  a  plate,  fur  iu  all  the  old  direciion»  for  laying 
A  table  we  find  treuclier-pieces  of  bread  menliuned'.  Ihew  ^«t% 
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of  bread  opoo  vfaicb  escfa    pereoo   placed    h'cs    portion 
Bsrfclj,  in  hb  **  Edoges,"  poblifibed  iu  1570,  d«6cribiog  a 
diaaer-uble  of  the  period,  uva : — 

"  If  iW  dMhe  W  f\nmtA,  either  fleahe  or  fjvke, 
Ten  iMAdi  at  oaee  s«vm  in  the  4tshe  : 
Aa4  if  Et  be  ieiW  lea  kaiTei  chalt  thou  «ee, 
Mitfiea  the  HiiAii,  and  io  the  pUtter  flee. 

To  put  tbcr*  thj  ' '—,  i*  peril  withuat  fail 

Witheat  a  gaa^lal,  «r  eb  a  ^ve  of  mail." 

There  baa  certainly  be«o  a  great  improrement  in  the  courtesies 
of  the  table  nnce  tbeu,  tbough,  even  in  iho  last  century,  tbe  noted 
epicure,  Quin,  said,  that  "  it  was  not  safe  to  sit  down  at  a  corpora- 
tioa  turtle-feast  in  the  city  of  London,  without  a  hashft-hUted  knife 
and  Ibrfc.**  Yet  the  regular  allowance  at  thoee  banqueta  is  three 
pounds  weight  of  live  turtle  per  bead.  At  the  Spanish  dinner,  in 
1808,  Iweoly-five  hundred  weight  of  turtle,  to  say  nothing  of  odter 
got>d  tbiDgs,  was  consumed  by  eight  hundred  ^csts. 

Coryat,  the  eccentric  traveller,  introduced  tlie  fork  from  Italy,  in 
tbe  reign  of  the  first  James.  Its  introduction  caused  a  cornpleie 
rcTolution  in  English  cooker)-.  The  morlrewes.  hashee:,  and  other 
meases  of  spoon-moat,  went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  burly  barouB, 
cliinc*.  and  other  large  joiuis,  betuimc  the  vogue.  The  iniroduc- 
tioD  of  the  fork  was  undoubtedly  a  great  national  benefit,  a  signal 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  in 
tbe  words  of  the  introducer: — 

"  I  observed,"  he  says,  in  his  "Crudities,"  "a  custom  in  all  those 
Italian  cities  and  towns  through  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in 
any  other  country,  that  1  saw  in  my  trarela;  neither  do  1  think  that 
any  other  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use  it.  Tbe  Italians  do 
always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat. 
'I'he  reason  of  all  this  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by 
any  means  endure  tu  have  his  meat  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all 
men*s  fingers  are  not  all  alike  clean.  Hereupon  I  thought  good  to 
imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meat,  not  only 
while  I  was  in  Italy?  hut  oftentimes  in  t^ngland  since  I  came  home." 

*l'he  *'  Odcombian  Leg-stretcher,"  as  Corj-at  delighted  to  term 
himseif,  differed  in  opinion  from  his  contemporary,  Kynea  Moryaon, 
who,  in  his  **  Precepts  for  Travellers,"  says: — 

*'•  I  admonish  him,  after  his  return  home  to  lay  aside  the  fork  of 
Italy,  the  gestures  of  France,  and  all  strange  apparel,  if  they  be 
disagreeable  to  his  countn-meii." 

Poor  Coryat's  "  fork  of  Italy  "  was,  like  many  other  useful  inno- 
vations, "diBHgreeable  to  his  countrymen,''*  and  he,  in  consequence, 
received  the  sobritjuet  of  Furcifer,  which  seems  to  have  caused  him 
considerable  annoyance. 

Many  years  elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  the  fork  before  it 
came  into  general  use.  "Tbe  Ingenious  Gentlewoman's  Delight- 
ful Companion,"  published  in  1653,  directs  *' the  accomplished 
lady,"  when  carving  at  her  own  table,  to  distribute  the  best  pieoea 
fir=t,  adding,  "  it  will  be  comely  and  decent  to  use  a  fork." 

**  iteluruing  lo  ""  The  Forme  of  Cury, "  we  liud  that  a  dish, 
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termed  cota^rrs^*  was  then  conBidered  to  be  one  of  the  daintiest  of 
delicacies;  the  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 

*'  Take  a  pig's  liver,  and  grind  it  small.  Mix  it  with  strong 
powder^  baffroo,  salt,  currants,  and  sugar.  'I'hcn  take  a  whole 
roasted  cock,  pull  him  in  pieces,  and  cast  him  altogether  save  the 
legs.  Take  a  pig  and  skin  him  from  the  middle  downwards,  till 
bim  full  of  the  stuffing,  and  sow  him  up  again.  Put  him  into  a 
pan  and  boil  htm  well,  and  when  well  boiled  put  him  on  a  spit  and 
roaftt  him  well.  Colour  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  safiron,  and  lay 
thereon  foils  of  gold  and  silver,  and  serve  forth.'* 

From  this  and  the  preceding  receipt,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cooks  of  the  olden  time  were  almost  as  anxious  to  please  the  eye 
as  the  palate.  Nearly  all  their  dishes  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver  foil,  or  flowered,  as  thev  termed  it,  with  various  coloured 
powders.  The  most  famous  dishes,  however,  for  their  adornment 
and  importance  in  other  respects,  were  the  ro»sted  peacock  and 
swan — there  could  be  do  royal  or  noble  feast  without  either.  The 
peacock  was  skinned,  stuffed  with  spices,  and  roasted;  a  cloth 
continually  wetted,  being  kept  round  its  head  to  preserve  it  from 
the  action  of  the  fire.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  auifored  to  cool, 
then  the  skiu  was  neatly  sowu  on  again,  the  tail-feathers  spread 
out,  the  comb  gilt,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine 
placed  in  its  mouth,  to  be  set  on  fire  as  il  was  put  on  the  table. 
I'he  ladies  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  beauty  served  it  up  in 
procession,  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels*  it  was  placed  before  the 
guest  most  famed  for  courtesy,  or,  if  after  a  tournament,  the  vic- 
torious knight,  who  look  a  chivalrous  oath  of  valour  or  enterprise 
on  iu  head,  i'he  swan  was  skewered  and  roasted  in  a  sitting 
posture.  We  shall  now  quote  the  receipt.  "  Then  make  a  stifF 
bed  of  paste  about  the  thickness  of  your  thumb,  colour  it  green, 
comb  it  out,  and  it  will  look  like  a  meadow  full  of  grass.  Take 
your  swan  and  gild  him  over  with  gold;  then  have  a  kind  of  loose 
flying  cloak  of  a  vermilion  colour  within,  and  painted  with  arms 
without,  then  set  the  awau  upon  this  bed,  cover  some  part  of  him 
with  the  ploak,  stick  about  him  small  banners  upon  Utile  sticks,  the 
banners  painted  with  the  arms  most  agreeable  to  the  persons  seated 
at  table."  \ov/a  of  chivalry  were  also  made  upon  the  swan  when 
served  io  this  regal  style.  At  a  grand  feast,  when  Edward  I. 
knighted  his  eldest  son  on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  Scottish  expe- 
ditions, two  swans,  gorgeously  cAparisoned,  were  introduced  with 
a  Sourish  of  trumpets,  upon  which  the  king  swore,  in  presence  of 
God  and  the  Udies,  that  he  would  avenge  the  murder  of  Johu 
Comyn,  and  punluh  the  perfidy  of  Robert  Bruce. 

'I'he  city  of  Norwich  and  its  environs  is,  at  the  proseut  day,  wc 
believe,  the  only  locality  in  Britain  where  swans,  or,  more  properly 
■peaking,  cygnets,  are  prepared  for  the  table.  On  the  second 
Monday  in  August  the  young  birds  of  the  same  year  are  put  up 
to  fatten  ;  they  are  supplied  with  as  much  barley  as  they  can  eat ; 
and  are  in  prime  condition  early  in  November.     If  kept  beyond 

■  Prohably  «  corruption  of  cwck,  and  greet,  a  wild  v^fi- 
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ical  dUbes   of  our 
Marlio  is  etill  eaten 
■»  ChiiMiDa!.     The   Heforro^    , 
a  omeosly  significant   Eaal^H 
IT  vm  barseback,  typical  of  olH 
U  «as  a  herrio^  cut  into  the 
piaveri  te  a  dish  of  com  saUd.     Reli- 
iha  pecnliar  mcantDg  of  tbe 
am  Easter  Sundaji  to  contine- 
the  RtiMimiiiM  of  oar  Lard,  bf  eapnaeing  contempt  and 
hatred  cS  tbe  Jevi. 

Several  daAa  were  fonnerlr  brought  to  tbe  Uble,  ■^  more  for 
sport  tbao  for  belly  tioriiflT,*  aa  tbe  aathor  of  that  most  scorrilous 
oir  cookery  books,  **  Tbe  Coort  and  Kitchen  of  Klizabelb  Crom- 
well,** quaintly  informs  as.  The  aaimited  pie  of  the  Dursery 
rhyme,  containing  four-and-twenty  living  blackbirds,  was  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  di»b.  When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  entpr- 
tained  the  6rst  Cliarle?  and  his  queen  at  Burleigh  on  the  Hill,  in 
16S0y   ibe   noted  dwarf,  Jeffrey   Hudaon,  was  prest-ntcd  to  the 
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queen  served  up  in  a  pie.  A  still  more  abt^urd  mode,  **  to  set  on 
Hoie  (|uaiitit}'  of  hamMi  spectators  to  laugh,"  as  Ilarnlet  says,  was 
eusComary  at  the  city  feasts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  immense 
vessel,  broad  and  deep,  filled  with  cuaturd,  wa»  placed  on  the  table. 
While  the  company  were  busily  engaged  discussing  the  viands,  a 
jeeter  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  Bpringing  over  the  heads  of 
the  guests,  plunged  in  the  quivering  mass  of  cubtard,  to  the  great 
amuseaient  of  those  not  near  enough  to  be  bespattered  by  his 
gambols.  Ben  Joneon,  in  the  "  Devil  is  an  Ass,^  thus  aHiicles  to 
this  silly  conceit: — 

"  He  may,  perhnps,  in  tnil  of  Sheriff  \t  ilinoer, 
&kip  with  B  Ithiitm  o'  th'  tuble  fntm  New  Nothing, 
And  take  hio  Almaine  lenp  into  a  custurd, 
Shkll  niako  my  Ijiily  MnyorifsM  and  her  sliters, 
Lau^h  all  their  hoods  over  their  Khoulden/* 

From  the  earliest  date  the  City  has  been   famous  for  its  good 

[    cheer.     Fitz-Siephen,  the  biographer  of  'I'homas-a-Becket,  wrtiing 

10  the  reign  of  ilenry  U.,  relates  that,  **  besides  the  wine  sold  in 

ships  and  vaults,  there  is  a  public  cookery,  or  cooks  row,  where, 

'    MCordiDg  to  the  season,  you  may  find  victualK  of  all  kinds,  roasted, 

baked,  fried,  and  boiled.     Fish,  large  and  small,  with  coarse  viands 

Hfbr  the  poorer  sort,  and  more  delicate  ones  for  the  rich,  such  as 

^■enison,  fowle,  and  small  birds."     Stowe,  in  lo98,  describing  Kas^ 

HCbesp*  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,  says,  "The  cooks  cried  hot 

^^  of  beef  roasted,  pies  wclUbaked,  and  other  victuals.     There 

WW  also  a  clattering  uf  pewter  |H>t8,  harp,  pipe,  and  sawtrie."     In 

one   of  the  best  cookery  books  of  the  seventeenth   century,  the 

,   **  Arcbimagirus,"  of  Doctor  Mayerne,  who  was  Court  phybician  to 

■Charles  I  ,  we  find  the  following  rich  receipt  for  a  Lunuon  1'ie. 

H     ^Take  eight  marrow   bones,  eighteen  sparrows,  one  pound  of 

^■totatoes,   quarter  of  a  pound  of  eringoes,  two  ounces  of  lettuce 

^iUlks,  forty  chesnuts,  half  a  pound  of  dates,  a  peck  of  oysters, 

quarter  of  a  pound  of  preserved  citron,  three  artichokes,  twelve 

CSgs,  two  sliced  lemons,  a  handful  of  pickled  barberries,  quarter 

ofiin  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  sliced  nutmi'g,  half 

an  ounce  of  whole  cionanton,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 

half  an   ounce  of  mace,  quarter  of  a  |K>uiid  of  currants.      Liquor 

it,  when  it  is  baked,  with  white  wine,  butter,  and  sugar." 

Dr.  Lister,  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  of  pudding  memoiy, 
writes: — **  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  hazarding  anything,  when 
I  say  that  no  mau  can  be  a  gooil  physician,  who  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  cookery."  Indeed,  in  the  oldeo  time,  cookery 
WM  ever  reckoned  a  bratich  of  medical  science.  The  Latin  verb, 
cvnrr,  signifu'd  to  dress  a  dinner,  as  well  as  cure  a  disease.  Kveu 
at  the  present  day,  on  board  sbip,  the  seamen  invariably  dub  their 
cook  with  the  title  of  doctor.  **  The  Forme  of  Cury"  tells  us  it 
was  compiled  *'  under  the  assent  aud  avisemeut  of  the  musters  of 
pbysic  and  philosophy  that  dwelled  in  tho  king's  courL"  The  best 
cookery  books  in  our  language  were  written  by  eminent  medical 
^^".  Sir  Keuelm  Uigby  and  Dr.  Maynne  in  the  seveiiteeuth.  Dr. 
tand  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  eighlecntli,  and  Dr.  Ritchiuot  vn  V^e 
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centarT.  have  given  to  tbe  vorld  by  far  the  best  EtiglHli 
I  eookery  hooks  of  their  respective  era?.  It  is  not  generally 
koowm  that  Dr.  Hill  was  tbe  Sairei/  Gamp,  who  wrote  the  work 
beviRff  tbe  mythical  name  of  Uaonah  Glas:^.  the  veritable  Mrs. 
Harris  of  kitcbeo  literature.  Mill  was  one  of  the  most  voluminoiu  < 
of  the  hack  wiiters  of  the  last  centun' ;  there  wa^  scarcely  a  populnr 
■nlnect  that  be  did  not  employ  his  pen  upon.  Uis  quarrcU  with 
aalDors  and  actors^  the  iniermitmble  paper  wars  they  gave  rise  to, 
tl0  very  eptsrams  alone  of  which  he  vas  the  subject^  would  611 
a  Totame.  Yet  such  U  literary  fame^  the  happy  epigram,  writteo 
hf  Garrick,  on  HiU'a  failure  as  a  dramatic  autbur,  is  now  his  only 
popular  remembrance. 

**  For  pbjniir  and  farces,  his  equal  th«re  Kanv  u, 
Hiii  urns  ue  pityac,  bis  physic  a  &ree  is." 

His  cookery,  bowerer,  is  excelleat,  though  now,  in  some  instanco^ 
nHher  antiquated.  A  lady  of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  who  has 
bad  great  experience,  lately  pre&ented  to  her  daughter,  on  her 
«edding<day.  a  long  used,  and  well  tliumbed  quartjs  copy  of  Hanoah 
Glasse,  as  tbe  moat  useful  doaae»tic  literarj'  companion  the  young 
bride  could  poeseas.  A  very  prevalent,  modem,  "  vulgar  error,"  h 
the  attribution  of  the  proverbial  phrase,  "Firiit  catch  your  hare," 
to  tbe  author  of  that  work.  It  nowhere  occurs  in  it;  bui,  if  we 
mistake  not,  may  be  found  iu  a  rival  cookery  book,  which  purports 
to  be  a  correction  of  the  thousand  errors  of  Mrs.  Gla&sc,  and  in 
which  the  author,  in  tbe  true  language  of  cooker}',  sj>eak3  of  a  fresh 
«od-fi»h  as  one  ^bot  out  of  the  sea!"  When  on  the  subject  of 
cookery  books,  we  must  observe,  that  the  romatek^  bijtehy  and  roAif 
ol'  French  writers,  have  their  analogous  representatives  in  English 
work^.  Thus  we  Sad  sauce  Robert  translated  raw  boat  sauce;  an 
omelette,  a  Hamlet;  soup  a  la  reine,  soup  in  (he  rain;  and  that 
useful  culinary  utensil,  the  bain  marte,  spelled  bommaree,  and 
anglicized  as  Xiary's  bath !  I 

Several  animals,  not  considered  edible  at  the  present  day,  formed 
favourite  dishes  at  the  tables  of  our  ancestors.  "^Fhe  seal  and  por^ 
poise  wore  choice  miecf  de  rcsi^ancr.  "The  Forme  of  Cury"  gives 
no  less  than  five  diferent  receipts  for  cooking  porpoise.  After  ihe 
ratificaiion  of  tbe  treaty  between  tlie  French  and  English  at  the 
termination  of  the  siege  of  Leilh,  in  1560,  Doisell,  the  French 
commander,  invited  the  English  conimissi oners  and  officers  to  a 
grand  banquet,  where,  as  Hollinshed  narrates,  "There  were  fortie 
dishes,  and  yet  not  one  cither  of  ti^h  or  flesh,  saving  one  of  a 
powdered  [salted]  horse.*'  Don  Anthony  of  Guevara,  chrunider  of 
Charles  V.,  in  his  "  Dial  of  Princes,"  inveighs  bitterly  aaaiust  the 
German  cooks,  and  the  revolting  mnterials  they  exercised  their 
ingenuity  upon.  "I  will  tell  you  no  lie,"  excl^ms  tbe  indignant 
courtier,  "  I  saw  such  kinds  of  meat  eaten,  as  are  wont  to  be  seen 
but  not  eaten,  as  a  roasted  horee,  a  cat  in  jelly,  little  Uzards  in  hot 
broth,  frogs  ftied,  and  divers  other  sorts  of  meat,  which  I  never 
knew  what  they  were  till  they  were  eaten.  And,  for  God's  sake, 
what  is  he  that  shall  read  my  writing,  and  see  what  is  commotily 
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9t  femts,  that  it  will  not  in  a  manner  brt^ak  his  heart,  and 
btB  plants, "(!) — i.e.  bathe  hia  feet  with  tearn.  In  mnttera  of 
ipf,  the  Oerroans,  eveu  at  the  present  day,  are  not  much  improved  ; 
llie  horse  and  badger  are  favourite  articles  of  food,  and  cats  are 
t»^iilarly  reared  and  fattened  for  the  table. 

'Ilie  death-feast  of  Melville,  of  Gleuhervie,  the  obnoxious  sheriff 
pf  the  fleams,  who  was  "sodden  and  supped  in  broo*'  by  some 
bwleea  Scottish  barons,  is  the  only  instance,  we  are  aware  of,  at  all 
ipproachiug  lo  cannibalism  in  this  country.  But  we  know  nothing 
hatever  of  the  culinary  process,  or  whether  rhe  barons  "supped 
the  broo,*'  cum  ^rano  sails,  as  many  are  inclined  to  take  the  story. 
I Ve  have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  diecover  a  receipt  for 
leooking  human  desh,  we  believe  it  to  be  unique,  the  only  one 
leitaot  in  any  language.  It  occurs  in  the  "  Romance  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Ijcon,"  where  we  are  told  that  the  lion-hearted  king,  when 
lecoveriiig  from  ague  during  the  crusade,  longed  vehemently  for  a 
portion  of  boar's  flesh.  The  accursed  father  of  bristles,  as  the 
Moalems  metaphorically  term  the  hog,  not  being  procurable  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine,  the  royal  physicians  were  in  a  fix,  as  the  king 
would  nat  eat  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and  animal  food  was  con- 
litlered  absolutely  essential  to  his  complete  recovery.  A  sagacious 
•Id  knight  having  been  consulted,  600U  relieved  them  from  their 
lilemnu,  by  the  loUowing  prescription. 


b> 


'*  Take  a  Saracen  young  and  fut, 
]d  baste  let  the  tliicf  U?  ulnyne, 
Openedj  and  hio  wkiii  uff  flaytie, 
And  Hiddeil  full  hHbtily, 
With  powder  nnd  icjiicery. 
And  satfrtm  of  good  colour." 


71»e  old  knight's  advice  was  immediately  followed.  The  king, 
believing  it  to  be  pork,  made  a  hearty  supper  of  what  our  Gallic 
Neighbours  would  terra  Sarazin  au  naturel,  and  after  a  sound  sleep, 
awoke  uext  morning  perfectly  recovered,  and  with  a  voracious 
•ppeiiie.  Fancy  the  dismay  of  the  couk,  when  Uichard  demanded 
for  breakfast 

,  "Tbc  bond  of  that  ilk  swine 

That  I  of  ate." 

After  some  hesitation,  the  full  truth  was  disclosed  to  the  war- 
like monarch,  who,  instead  of  being  angry  at  the  deception,  rejoiced 
to  discover  that  Saracens  were  such  excellent  food,  as  his  army, 
when  within  reach  of  the  infidele,  need  never  more  be  in  danger  of 
bmine. 

Scarcely  less  barbarous  are  many  of  the  receipts,  or  secrets,  as 
Siey  are  tenne<l,  in  some  of  the  old  cookery  books.  We  dare  not 
Venture  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  reader  by  transcribing  **  How 
to  roast  and  eat  a  goose  alive,  so  that  it  would  shriek  when  being 
esrved,  very  pleasant  to  the  beholders  ;"  how  a  lamprey  was  "  fried, 
boiled,  and  roasted  at  the  same  time;"  or  how  a  living  fowl,  flutter- 
bg  in  agony,  turned  the  spit  upon  which  it  was  roasting. 

Ae    useless,  though   without  the  cruelty,  are  another  class  of 
re<rcipls;  such  as  the  famous  one  for  roasting  a  poutid  o(  V^wUw,  o\ 

rou  xxxfi/.  ■% 


sso 
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•*how  to  hoil  an  egg  without  6re  or  water,"  by  whirling  it  round  in 
a  sling  for  haU  an  hour.  Our  grandmother  would,  we  presume, 
have  sucked  it  at  once,  without  expending  so  much  labour,  for  &o 
trifling  a  resulL 

The  Tartars  cook  meat  when  galloping  on  horseback,  by  using 
U  as  a  saddle.  Charles  XII.,  with  greater  refinement,  delighted  in 
a  fat  hen  cooked  upon  a  soldier's  back,  while  marching.  As,  in 
these  days  of  emi^ation,  this  process  might  be  found  useful  at  the 
diggings,  wc  shall  proceed  to  describe  it,  lor  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  couccrn ;  hoping,  that  any  enterprizing  ironmonger,  who 
may  make  a  fortune  by  manufacturing  the  requisite  implements, 
will  not  forget  the  impoverished  scribe.  The  fowl  was  larded, 
trussed  as  if  for  roasting,  and  stuffed  with  butter.  A  piece  of  hot 
steel,  not  red  hot,  of  the  proper  size  and  shape,  was  inserted  into 
its  helly.  It  was  then  shut  up  in  a  tin  box,  which  was  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  and  strapped  on  a  soldier's  back.  Id  a  few  hours  it  was 
found  sufficiently  cooked. 

Handle  Holme,  in  his  most  laborioUB  compilation,  "  The  Acad- 
emy of  Armory,''  thus  details  the  heraldic  blazon  of  a  cook : — 

*'  He  bearetb.  Gules,  a  cook,  with  a  cap,  sleeves,  and  apron 
Argent;  waistcoat  and  breeches  .-/rurf;  hose  of  the  second,  shoes 
Sable  ;  holding  a  dish  of  meat  between  bis  hands  proper ;  a  dre&ser 
fixed  to  the  dexter  side  Or.  Cooks,  dressers,  and  tables  are  em- 
blems of  good  housekeeping  and  hospitality."  Undoubtedly  ibey 
are,  worthy  Handle;  and  a  cook  with  "  a  dish  of  meat  proper^"  or 
a  proper  dish  of  meat  rather,  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasing  spec- 
tacle; much  superior  indeed  to  what,  according  to  Chaucer,  Arcite 
saw  in  "  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent,"  where,  among  other 
horrors,  appeared — 

"  The  ctx>k  jscalded  for  all  hit  lung  ladle/' 

From  these  authorities  wc  see  that  a  cook  has  a  niche  in 
Temple  of  Arras  as  well  as  in  the  "  Academy  of  Armour);"  and 
certamly  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  cook  at  Waterloo,  who,  incre- 
dulous of  defeat,  remained  at  his  post,  faithful  to  bis  duty,  though 
assured  by  hundreds  of  cowardly  fugitives  that  the  day  was  irre- 
vocably lost,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  either.  His  was  true 
heroism;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  Btate  the  name  of  the  gal- 
lant chef.  The  weak-minded  V'atel,  mattre  d'h6tel  of  the  great 
Conde,  who  committed  suicide  because  the  fish  had  not  arrived  in 
time  for  a  groat  dinner,  at  which  Louis  XIV.  was  to  have  been 
present,  may  bo  tcnncd  bv  the  Trench,  the  C^ato  of  the  kitchen, 
though,  like  many  other  of  ibeir  great  men,  he  was  far  from  being 
a  hero.  Peace,  however,  be  to  his  ashes,  for,  as  the  witty  author  of 
**  The  Banquet"  writes, — 

"  The  excallent  Vatel 
llDtimely  faut  nut  unlHnienteil  felt, 
FricndNhi|)  vnibiilincd  his  tneinory  in  her  tear. 
And  milk  and  n)yaity  »dorn»-(l  hiH  hier. 
Louff  hIihII  ht.4  prenmtitre  and  tragic  fute 
The  roftti  of  the  feative  board  relate." 
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It  is  dtflicuU  to  say  whether  these  pictures  themselves,  or  the 
eompanv  of  amateurs  and  curious  folk,  who  crowded  to  the  private 
riew,  were  most  interesting  to  scrutinise  and  contemplate.  The 
preTious  view,  as  well  as  the  suhsequent  sale,  took  placo  in  tiie 
large  tahtt  of  the  auction-rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Jeuneurs.  It 
waa  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  after  lie 
wa5  married,  to  adorn  his  apartments  in  the  Pavilion  dc  Flore  of 
the  Tuilleries.  It  was  a  mrKlern  collection,  ordered  by  the  Duke 
of  artiftta  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  into  whose  nteliert 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sauntering.  Each  work  had  thus  been  a 
labour  of  love,  as  wl>1I  as  a  tribute  of  friendship,  from  the  artist, 
and,  accordingly,  they  were  tiWchef-^ceutfreSt  and  almost  as  valuable 
for  the  personal  reminiscences  connected  with  them,  as  for  their 
merit  with  regard  to  art. 

Whatever  can  be  thought  or  urged  depreciatory  of  the  Orleans 
family,  the  unfortunate  Duke,  who  perished  so  young  and  so 
lamentably,  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes  and  his  rising  family,  can 
come  in  for  no  share  of  disestcem.  He  was  universally  admired, 
reapected,  and  beloved.  Ho  had  all  the  good  liousehold-qualitics 
of  his  sire,  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  mind,  which  uis  sire 
had  not. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  well  known,  was  highly  averse  to  the 
astute  |)olicy  of  I^ouU  Philippe ;  he  saw  all  the  danger  of  that 
policy,  which  concentrated  power  in  the  King's  hand,  which  dung 
every  able  man  into  opposition,  and  which  depopulariztrd  a  throne, 
that  had  really  nothmg  but  popularity  to  stand  on.  Notwith- 
Btaikdlng  his  sentiments  on  this  point  —  sentiments  which  he 
showed  by  his  friendship  for  the  men  of  the  Tiers  Parti,  he  still 
never  indulged  in  an  act  of  frowardness,  much  less  of  opposition, 
and  his  conduct  throughout  was  that  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
ton,  as  well  as  of  a  prudent  prince.  Louis  Philippe  seldom, 
indeed,  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  old  King  de- 
clared that  he  himself  loved  the  solid,  whilst  he  accused  his  sou  of 
liking  merely  the  specious. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  once  the  involuntary  mtness  of  an  argu- 
ment, that  almost  amounted  to  a  quarrel,  between  the  King  and 
bis  son.  It  was  in  a  stable-yard,  that  of  the  royal  stables  in  a 
country  palace.  The  young  Duke  had  fitted  them  up,  and  lind 
established  his  cHjuipage  and  horses  in  one  compartment,  whilst 
the  King  had  his  in  the  other.  There  was  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  them.  I^e  royal  carriages  were  of  solid  Engllsh^build. 
The  Duke's  were  of  French  fancy  workmanship,  light,  springy, 
tasteful  to  look  at,  but  tottering  and  unsafe  to  go.  The  horses 
were  the  same.  The  old  King  boasted  that  every  one  of  his 
lionet  had  four  good  legs,  and  he  maintained  that  hi&  son*«  \\qt«c« 
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wnt  upon  thin^  that  he  would  not  call  legs.  They  were  the 
legs  of  snipes  ana  woodcocks^  he  said,  not  horses.  The  Prince,  in 
the  meantime,  treated  the  royal  stud  as  a  collection  of  Flanders 
mares  and  brewers*  teams.  The  King  was  more  angry  with  the 
blood-horses  that  the  Prince  chose  to  ride  and  drive,  and  still 
more  severe  upon  the  fair^'  cal^chet  in  which  he  ventured.  I'lie 
poor  old  King  proved  to  he  buL  too  right. 

In  the  furnishing  of  apartments  and  palaces,  the  King  and 
Prince  as  little  agreed  as  in  the  fitting  of  stables  and  coach-houses. 
Louis  Philippe  employed  artists  to  co%'cr  the  walls  of  Versailles, 
paying  them  by  the  square  foot,  rather  than  by  their  originality 
or  genius.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  even  Horace 
Vernet  laboured  more  to  squeeze  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  time 
from  the  tasteless  prince,  than  build  for  himself  a  temple  of 
immurtalitv.  Whilst  the  King  was  filling  the  Saloon  of  Battles 
at  Versailles^  his  son  was  adorning  the  narrow  space  of  the 
Panlloo  de  Flore  with  small  pictures,  each  a  gem,  and  costing 
more,  each  of  them,  than  the  acres  of  canvas,  which  represented 
Na4>oleoa  surrounded  by  his  marshals,  or  Turenne  contemplating 
the  Palatinate  in  flame:;.  Here  was  another  cause  of  difference. 
The  King  objected  to  the  want  of  economy.  The  Prince  replied, 
*'  My  good  father,  if  we  are  ever  driven  out  of  lliis  country,  my 
little  pictures  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  will  sell  for  more  than 
your  large  Vernets."  Here  the  Prince  was  right.  His  little 
pictures  have  fetched  3000/.  and  2000/.  a  piece.  Who  would  give 
as  many  hundreds  for  the  battle-pieces  of  Versailles  ? 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the  small  taste 
he  had  for  Utters,  and  the  little  respect  which,  as  a  French  prince, 
he  bore  to  men  of  letters.  It  was  such  a  foolish  prejudice  as 
this  which  made  him  slight  Lamaitine  and  dismiss  Alexander 
Dumas.  The  King's  treatment  of  I>amartinc  was  as  great  a  mis- 
take, and  as  dearly  paid,  as  Peel's  misappreclation  of  Disraeli. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  anxious  to  repair  this  capital  fault 
of  his  father.  The  Prince  could  not,  indeed,  supply  the  monarch's 
place  with  regard  to  veterans,  like  Lamartinc.  But  he  succeeded 
m  collectii^  around  him  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  a  select  society 
of  men  of  tetters,  artists,  wits,  and  poets,  which  rendered  his  the 
most  charming  saloon,  for  the  time,  in  Paris.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  did  the  houours  with  the  most  delightful  simplicity.  She 
had  little  of  the  foreigner  about  her,  and  instead  of  considering 
her  n  German,  one  would  say  she  was  French,  of  the  Gcnevese 
•dhool  oi  Protestant  education.  Thus  her  Royal  Highness  never 
fomiTe  Hcnrv  the  Fourth  for  his  conversion,  or  earnestness  of 
juiQ^meDt  and  beliefs  wluch  occasioned  many  a  with-djfficulty- 
suppressed  smile  from  hearers,  who  cared  little  what  histoiy  made 
of  the  Grand  Henri,  Whilst  the  Duclicss  of  Orleans  had 
these  prejudices,  the  good  queen,  her  muther-iu-law,  had  other 
prejudices.  And  one  of  these  was  horror  at  the  names  of  some 
of  tlie  godless  authors  who  frequented  the  salon  of  her  son.  The 
writings  of  lajeune  France  shocked  her  too  much  to  allow  of  indul- 
gence  or  favour  towards  the  persons  of  the  writers.     And  when 
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these  writers  were  mingled  with  specimens  of  the  artistic  tribe, 
■tilt  deeper  scruples  arusc  in  tbe  fcood  queens  mind.  The  Dulct!, 
vbo  neither  heard  nor  saw  aug^nt  immoral  in  his  society^  for, 
usuredly,  tliere  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  who  felt  that  he 
was  doing  the  very  best  thing  for  the  power  and  popularity  of  his 
familr*  smiled  at  the  misgivings  of  his  royal  mutlier,  and  per- 
sisted in  remaining  the  social  friend  and  jratron  of  letters  and  of 
the  arts,  and  of  the  men  of  both.  A  tumble  and  jolt  from  one 
of  his  liglit  vehicles  destroyed  the  must  prcciuus  life  in  France. 

That  crowdti,  therefore,  should  attend  die  sate,  or,  rather, 
should  fneqaent  the  view  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dul^e  of  Orleans, 
was  but  too  natural.  And  in  the  Rue  de  Jeuneurs,  in  the  middle 
days  of  January,  might  be  seen  congregated,  or  rapidly  succeed- 
ing one  another^  all  the  cfite  of  Pans.  Many  faces,  indeed,  not 
aereu  since  February,  1848,  showed  themselves  on  tliis  occasion. 
The  political  follower,  the  literary  friend,  the  artist,  lamenting 
tbe  patron  of  Ids  profession  if  not  of  tiimself,  crowded  lliese 
rooms,  where  the  remaining  property  of  the  exited  and  tbe  dead 
were  about  to  undergo  the  dispersion  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

It  was  impossible,  However,  to  discern  any  expression  of  resent- 
ment or  sadness  on  the  countenances  of  tlie  well-known  per- 
sonajifcs  who  came  to  contemplate  the  Orleans  vestiges.  The 
French  have  become  tbe  most  cautious  of  men — they,  accustomed 
to  rent  their  every  thought  in  diatribe  or  epigram,  and  who,  for 
nigh  forty  years,  had  enjoyed  the  precious  liberty  of  free  expres- 
siun,  here  they  were,  like  Venetians  in  presence  of  the  lion's 
mouth,  greeting  eaoJi  other  with  motionless  lips,  with  blank  and 
unimpressive  countenances.  Here  were  Guizot,  and  Mole,  and 
lliiers,  with  his  wife  under  liis  arm,  exchanging  no  greeting. 
Here  was  Madame  de  Montijo  and  her  blanche  daughter,  abuut 
to  be  empress,  and  already  queening  it  in  beauty  and  in  pride. 
Dr.  Veron,  hite  lord  of  the  **  Constitulionel"  and  the  press, 
thrust  his  rotund  form  and  face  amidst  every  crowd,  all  coolly 
catting  the  man  who  had  betrayed  and  deserted  all.  The  war- 
minister  was  there,  fresh  from  the  Bourse,  where  his  campaign 
bad  failed  him,  with  his  hands  in  his  military  pockets,  aiid  not 
the  less  empty.  Here  were  three  ministers  of  police,  men  who 
know  everything  and  every  one.  Persigny,  the  conAdant  of  the 
£a3peror,  comes  with  his  wife,  tlie  daughter  of  Ney  ;  they  have 
no  cause  of  attachment  to  the  Bourbons.  The  chief  imperial 
celebrity  was  then  the  handsome  Count  of  Neuwerkerke,  pa- 
tronized by  the  Princess  Mnthilde,  a  mediocre  sculptor,  producing 
by  bis  chisel  no  form  so  perfect  as  his  awn.  He  is  director  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  and  was  known  to  have  desired  to  make 
large  purchases.  The  agent  of  itie  Imperial  Government,  how- 
erer,  bought  but  an  insignificant  picture  by  Gerard;  so  it  appears, 
that  modern  art,  with  its  professors,  are  as  little  in  favour  with 
the  new  court  of  the  Tuillcries,  as  modern  literature  and  its  pro- 
fasiors. 

There  were  few  Ei)gti.'«h  amateurs,  one.  indeed,  may  say  none, 
with  the  exception  of  X-ord  Hertford.     There  is  a  natioual  dU- 
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taste  in  England  for  even  the  chef-d'csuvres  of  the  French  Bclw 
In  this  I  Ciinnot  but  think  we  are  unjust.  There  may  have  been 
lew  pictures  in  this  collection  worthy  the  purchase  uf  a  uatiouai 
gallery  or  a  museum  ;  but,  assuredly,  there  was  much  to  be  valued 
in  a  private  collection.  The  Museum  of  Rotterdam  bad  sent 
orders  to  purchase  all  the  Schefiers,  if  they  went  at  any  moderate 
price  ;  a  proof  how  much  the  works  of  that  artist  are  esteemed  in 
th«  country,  whose  school  he  most  approaches.  The  Rotterdam 
Museum  bought  his  "  Christ's  Consolation,"  for  2100/.  sterling, 
his  '*  Medora,"  for  less  than  half  that  sum.  The  most  poetical  of 
Scheffer's  pictures,  the  immortal  "  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  well 
known  by  Its  beautiful  engravings,  was  purchased,  by  a  Bordeaux 
gentleman  for  43,tj00  francs. 

No  modern  picture  is  more  vaunted  in  France  than  the 
**  Stratonice,"  of  Ingres ;  it  was  painted  by  him  on  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  order.  And,  at  its  exhibition,  every  one  pronounced 
it  a  c/ief-d'ceuvrB.  Yet  Ingres  never  sent  anytliing  so  ill-dravn 
from  his  atelier;  the  figures  are  stiff,  cold,  and  awkward.  It  wna 
knocked  down  to  Count  Demidoflfat  63,000  francs,  and  was  the 
only  thing  from  the  pencil  of  Ingres  in  tlie  collection.  ITiis 
artist  bus  abandoned  lus  decoration  of  the  Chateau  of  the  Due  de 
Luyncs,  and  yet  no  productions  of  his  easel  arc  forthcoming. 
The  rarity  of  his  works  enhance  their  price.  Another  classic 
picture  of  Ingres,  **  Gidipus  Consulting  the  Sphinx,"  was  bought 
by  Count  Duchatel  for  600/. 

The  "  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise,"  a  small  cabinet  picture 
of  Delaroche,  was  sold  for  2100/.,  purchased  by  the  Due  d'Aifr- 
male.  Of  all  tlie  pictures  of  the  gallery,  that  of  moat  talent 
and  promise,  though  unfinished,  is  undoubtedly  the  "  Death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,"  from  "  Quculiti  Durward,"  by  Dela- 
cruix.  It  was  Delacroix's  iirst  work,  and  drew  him  into  notice 
some  thirty  years  ago.  The  picture  represents  the  banquet  in 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  hand  uf  the  nssassiu  raised  against  the 
prelate,  whilst  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  leaning  forward  from 
his  presiding  scat  at  the  table,  apostrophizes  the  liaplcss  bishop. 
We  regret  that  no  Englishmen  bid  for  this  beautiful  illua- 
tration  of  the  great  Scotch  genius,  espcciallr  as  it  was  knocked 
down  to  M.  Villot  for  less  than  200?.  TLe  artist's  **  Prisoner 
of  Chillou"  brought  as  much;  his  "  Ilomlet/*  nearly  300/. 
A  little  Boningion,  the  **  Page  and  the  Courtezan,"  fetched 
more  tlian  any  of  them,  and  was  bought  by  Lord  Hertford.  His 
lurdiihip  became  possessor  of  the  "  Lion  Amoureux,"  of  Roque- 
plan,  for  600/.  The  *'  Antiquary  "  of  RiK|ueplari  was  bought  by 
the  Duke  of  Gallieni  for  l£iOO/.  That  most  original  and  singular 
painter.  Decamps,  brought  large  prices.  His  "  Samson  Slaying 
the  Philistines,"  was  bought  by  Count  DemidoS'  for  yOOi ;  liis 
"  BatUe  of  the  Cimbri,"  fetched  above  1000/.  His  "  Joseph  Sold 
by  his  Brethren,"  was  bought  by  Dr.  Verou  for  1500/.  None  of 
these  strikes  me  as  the  best  of  the  Decamps;  however,  they  may 
have  been  bis  greatest  efibrts.  I  had  rather  have  his  **  Turkish 
School,"  or  his  "  Smyrna  Police,"  with  ail  their  grotesque  liTe, 
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nnd  no  cfTort  nt  poetry.  Decamps  sliould  leave  the  latter  to 
SclK'fTtT,  unci  stick  to  life.  Mcisjwniiier's  "  Moribund,'*  and 
Marilhat's  "Mosqoc,"  brought  high  prices,  merited  by  such  gems. 
It  was  truly  melftiicholy  this  disposul  of  a  coUl'cUod,  formed 
by  the  Instc  of  a  young  prince.  The  love  of  the  Orleans  family 
was  acquisitiveness.  Now,  fate  seems  to  take  the  most  minute 
care  to  break  up,  sell,  and  scatter  every  kind  of  property,  that  any 
of  ihe  Orleans  had  inherited  or  amassed.  That  property  was  im- 
meiue.  For  the  last  year,  we  may  say,  there  has  been,  week 
after  week,  sales  of  its  landed  property,  of  its  private  palaces, 
▼aluablefl,  and  pictures.  Two  years  would  scarcely  suilice  to 
bring  all  to  the  hammer.  A  property,  which  the  great  Revo* 
lotion  of  1798,  and  twenty  years'  reigu  of  violence  respected,  lias 
been  forced  to  sale  by  the  inveteracy  of  a  successful  rivjU.  The 
Orleans,  when  in  power,  far  from  proscribing  the  Bonaparte  name 
Slid  fortunes,  illustrated  the  one  and  protected  the  other,  i^apo* 
leon  tlie  Third  would  have  a  better  title  to  an  imperial  crown, 
bad  he  wade  generosity  to  his  foes  its  principal  jewel. 
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E-  English  travellers  have  much  fancy  for  the  most  rapid  of 
eat  European  streams.  If  they  at  all  make  its  personal 
Qtance,  it  is  with  knapsack  on  back,  and  iron-shod  biiton  in 
-when  they  stand  upon  the  mother-gJacior,  and  watch  the 
liver-cluld  glide  brightly  into  air — or  perhaps  it  is  near  fair  Geneva, 
that,  loitering  on  a  wooden -bridge,  they  mark  the  second  start  in 
life  of  the  strong  river,  and,  if  they  be  philosophers,  lament  the 
eurruplion  it  receives  from  forming  a  speeily  partnenthip  with  the 
clamorous  and  not  cleanly  Arve.  I^ater  in  the  river's  career — llie 
pellucid  waters  of  the  snow  are  again  and  still  more  fatally  fouled 
i»y  the  slow.running  Saone  which  conies  down  by  Lyons,  heavy 
and  fat  witii  the  rich  mud  of  Burgiuidy.  At  the  point  of  junction 
there,  also,  the  tourist  sometimes  goes  to  observe  the  coalition  of 
Uic  streams,  and  to  find  out,  that  instead  of  the  bigger  river  cleans- 
il^  the  smaller,  the  smaller  utterly  besmirches  and  begrimes  the 
greater.  So  pondenng  over  the  moral*  he  too  often  takes  little 
further  heed  of  the  Rhone  j  or  if  he  does,  it  is  as  a  mere  beast  of 
harden.  He  is  bound  south,  and  he  knows  that  the  "  swift  and 
arrowy  Rhone  "will  add  wings  to  the'speed  of  steam  ;  that  stepping 
OB  btxrd  the  long,  long  steam-boat  from  the  noble  quays  of  Lyons 
at  Sumner's  dawn,  he  will  step  ashore  amid  the  clamour  of  the 
uproarious  Avignon  porters  by  the  summer's  eve.  But  the  day's 
flight — through  rocks,  and  vines,  and  curn-lands,  and  by  ancient 
towu  and  villages,  and  through  old  bridges  of  stone,  oud  modeia 
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bridges  of  boats,  is  to  tlie  conventional  traveller  usually  ne^irly  a 
blank.  How  difTereut  from  the  Rhine  ;  no  legends  in  the  liand- 
book,  no  castles,  no  picturesque  students,  no  jolly  Burschcn 
choruses  over  pipes  and  beer.  The  steamer  ilies  southward.  If 
she  be  one  of  the  quickest  of  the  Rhone  tleet,  and  the  river  be  in 
good  order,  she  could  carry  you  betwceu  sunrise  and  sunset,  from 
the  land  where  the  chesnut  and  the  walnut  most  abound,  through 
the  asone  where  the  mulberry  ia  almost  exclusively  the  tree;  next 
past  the  retfion  where  men  are  clipjiing,  and  twisting,  and  trim- 
mini?  the  olive,  at  once  sacred,  and  classic,  and,  finally,  fairly  into 
the  tluts,  where  tropical  rice  grows  out  of  fcver-hauutcd  swamp* 
in  the  African-like  jungles  of  the  Camargue.  During  this  flight, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  you  have  descended  upwartb  of  GOO  feel, 
in  fact,  that  you  have  been  steaming  down  a  modified  water-fall, 
and  have  measured  in  a  day,  a  run  from  a  climate  which  may  btt 
described  as  temperate,  to  one  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
torrid. 

And  in  this  run  must  we  not  have  passed  some  rather  cuiious 
objects,  some  rather  striking  points  of  scenery  ?  May  not  there 
have  been  nooks,  and  ravines,  and  old  towers  within  that  sterile, 
yet  viuey  land,  burnt  by  the  hut  kiss  of  tlie  sun,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  traveller's  afternoon  ?  There  are  many  such-  The  masonry 
of  Rome  still  stands  by  the  stream,  and  ancient  rock-perched  ruins 
there  are,  telling  grim  tales  of  the  old  religious  wars  of  France; 
tales  going  hack  to  the  Alhigenses  and  Count  liaymond  of  Tou- 
louse, and  in  later  days  dealing  with  the  feuds  which  Ivry  put  an 
end  to,  but  which  were  renewed  when  the  peasants  of  the  wild 
hills  of  the  Cevennes,  in  their  white  camisas  Langue  d'Oc  for 
idiirts,  worn  over  their  clothes  as  uniforms,  held  out  the  long  and 
obstinate  contest  of  the  dragounades,  and  frequentlv  heat  even 
Marichale  Villars,  with  the  best  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  Grand 
Monarquc.  But  there  are  still  other  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Rhone  itself — parts  and  pendicles  of  the  river.  First, 
look  at  the  current.  Did  you  ever  sec  a  blacker,  fiercer,  more 
unmercifully  minded  looking  stream?  Take  care  liow  you  get  into 
it.  There  is  drowning  in  its  aspect.  A  sudden  sweep  down  that 
foaming  current,  and  all  would  be  over.  No  swimming  iji  these 
deadly  whirling  eddies.  Once  they  embrace  you  in  their  watery 
arms,  down  you  go,  never  stopping,  even  to  die,  to  the  sea,  wbitfaer 
the  Rhone  is  ever,  ever  rushing,  ploughing  its  way  through  shingles, 
roaring  round  opposing  rocks,  sometimes  carrying  by  assault  a 
new  channel  through  a  green  pasture,  at  others,  when  its  suddea 
floods  are  out,  rushing  with  a  furious  vengeance,  at  what  at  sunset 
was  B  fertile  island,  rich  with  the  ripe  corn,  which  to-morrow  will 
be  a  torrent,  and  a  few  morrows  afterward — sand. 

Then  the  Rhone,  you  will  say,  must  be  a  river  very  difficult  to 
navigate,  impossible  to  liave  been  navigated  before  steam.  Not  so. 
lu  spite  of  Its  lury  of  current,  in  spite  of  its  sudden  shiftings  of 
sand  and  shingle  banks,  its  sudden  Aoods,  its  sudden  fugs,  the 
Rhone  has  been  navigated  from  lime  immemorial.  Sec,  toiling  up 
the  stream,  toiling  hard,  toiling  slow,  an  ctjnipaye  goes  crawling 
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-flii  equipage  composed  of  half  a  dozuii  huge  barges  Laulcd 
'tJiesu  struggling,  splu^jliiag,  panliiig  horses  you  sec  upon  the 
tauk.  Before  the  introduction  of  steam,  tlicrc  were  upwards  of 
M\y  of  tliese  barge  squadrons  upon  the  Rbone.  They  iioutcd 
down  from  Lyons  to  the  port  of  Bcaucaire,  opposite  Aries,  in  two 
days,  but  different  and  dreary  was  the  passage  tack.  A  mouth 
Lu  summer,  six  week^  in  winter  were  consumed  in  the  tedious 
struggle  with  the  everlasting,  evor-opposing  stream.  Let  us  watch 
the  progrcsjj  of  the  equipage  before  us.  It  boasts  about  thirty 
horses,  stout,  active,  willing  beasts,  all  following,  lu  shoit  files, 
the  track  of  t!ie  leading  animal.  Now  you  are  to  olwerve,  that 
thij  leader  is  always  a  quadruped  of  high  consideration.  He  ia 
chosen  from  the  strongest,  the  tallest,  and  the  most  uitelligent  of 
the  troop,  and  is  generally  wortti  a  third  more  than  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  ia  called  Le  Patillard.  To  him  is  assigned  the  dain- 
tiest food  of  the  stuck  while  his  rider,  wlio  frequently  stands  upon 
his  back  with  a  pole  sounding  the  shallows,  is  always  the  guide, 
pilot,  and  philosopher  of  the  expedition.  In  the  track,  then,  of 
these  sages,  four-footed  and  two-footed,  follow,  floundering  and 
sprawling,  the  rest  of  the  towing  quadrupeds.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  troop  come  to  an  absolute  stand — the  stream  con- 
trols their  utmost  efforts.  At  others  a  whole  file  may  plunge, 
kicking,  into  a  pool ;  while,  should  the  barge,  by  any  inattention  of 
the  steersman,  sheer  out  into  the  river,  tlie  unfortunates  attached 
to  it  are  dragged  in  an  instant  after  it,  and  are  too  often  hauled 
from  the  water,  dead.  The  sufferings,  indeed,  of  these  poor  animals 
must  be  frequently  severe.  Their  toil  is  very  hard  and  very  dan- 
gerous, so  much  so,  that  the  owners  calculate  on  losing  ^  per 
cent,  of  the  towing  horses  per  annum.  But  the  number  of  equi- 
paget  is  fust  decreasing,  and  as  soon  as  steam  flies  along  tlie  bank 
of  the  Khone,  they  will  altogether  disappear  from  its  waters. 

To  turn,  however,  to  a  more  pleasant  theme.  See,  the  boat  is 
sweeping  towards  a  rocky  promontory.  Another  advances  to 
meet  it  from  the  opposite  side.  The  contracted  stream  shoots 
rapidly  through  the  defile,  and  at  the  narrowest  point  a  chain- 
bridge  appears,  connecting  two  small  villages,  clustered  beneath 
Tine-coTered  steeps.  The  crag  above  tlmt  on  the  right  hand  is 
castled,  most  picturesquely  castled,  as  much  so  as  any  cliff  on  the 
Rhine  ;  that  on  the  left  is  crowned  with  a  mure  genial  diadem. 
'iTic  first  village  is  Toumon,  the  second  Tain.  We  will  for  a 
moment  linger  in  the  latter.  The  place  is  poor,  shabby,  dirty; 
the  houses  are  rickety  and  slovenly.  You  ascend  to  the  saUe  d 
meawer  of  the  best  hotel  in  the  place  by  a  ladder. 

1  hen  what  can  we  possibly  want  in  Tain  ?  Nevertheless,  let  us 
go  forth,  and  make  our  way  through  the  dirty  lanes  to  the  over- 
hangiog  cliffs.  As  we  approach  them  an  Infinity  of  xmsavoury 
manure  heaps  strikes  eyes  and  nose,  and  clustered  about  them  we 
perceive  a  band  of  poorly-clad  people  filHng  baskets,  with  leatlier 
Mtnds  attached  to  them,  and  wliich  bands  they  pass  round  their 
foreheads,  and  iht-n,  with  slow  and  labouring  steps,  toil  their  way 
up  the  steep  ascents  before  us.     These  ascents  consist  \uu;tl;,  uf 
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xhc  cUff  is  split  op  into  Mgnares,  triangles  and  so  forth,  and 
boondcd  bv  stuD«-v«Jls;  and  thete  triangles,  squares  aud  so  forth 
are  lull  of  Tijirs.  Thev  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  tvicc  the 
lieight  of  St.  PauTft,  and  the  poor  people  carry  the  manure  up  to 
the  top  upon  their  heads.  The  labour  seems  very  hard  and  very 
degrading,  bat  in  what  does  it  result  ?  Why  in  one  of  the  very 
AoieMt  vines  of  France — in  one  of  the  wines  seldom  seen  out  of 
the  district,  except  upon  ver^-  festive  occasions — in  one  of  the 
wines  which  we  instinctively  class  as  springing  from  the  highest 
arialociacT  of  the  grape — in  short,  in  Ucmiitage.  Now,  if  there 
be  any  two  classes  of  people  in  the  globe  who  may  be  said  to  be 
t^e  Mcial  antipodes  of  each  other,  it  ia  surely  those  who  make 
Hcnutage,  ancl  those  who  drink  Hermitage.  Think,  on  the  one 
iMiid,  of  tailing  up  these  cHffiH  day  after  day,  burdened,  as  we  hnve 
described,  and  painfully  applying  the  compost  to  the  roots  of  each 
indlTidual  plant,  and  think,  on  the  other,  uf  luxuriously  lying 
back  in  your  chair  and  gently  tilting  the  cobwebbed  bottle  on  the 
pivot  of  its  wire-wove  car,  into  the  goblet  of  glass,  springing  from 
a  straw  thick  stem,  and  spreading  into  as  airy  a  globularity  as  a 
soap-bubble  with  the  top  cut  oS, 

t»uch  are  a  few  of  the  diirerences  between  the  relatiotia  with 
Uemiitage  of  the  peasant,  who,  for  a  shilling  a-day,  helps  to  grow 
it,  and  the  gentleman  who,  for  eight  sbilUnga  a  bottle,  helps  to 
drink  it. 

Let  us  descend  the  Rhone  a  little  &rther,  and  we  find  our- 
selves opposite  Valence,  celebrated  for  the  fat,  kind  old  lady  who 
keeps  the  chief  hotel,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  /^  Mire  de  Com' 
mU  I'lrtfogeurs  de  France — an  awful  family — and  for  liaving  been 
for  some  years  the  residence,  when  a  poor  sou^lieutenanl,  of 
Bonaparte,  who  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  in  love  with  his  land' 
lady,  and  in  debt  at  the  confectioner's  for  a  franc  and  a  balTs  worth 
of  tarts,  an  incumbrance  which,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  the 
Bmperor  afterwards  discharged.  Opposite  to  Valence,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  —  the  intervening  space  is  corn-country, 
the  fields  dotted  with  mulberries — rises  a  bold  and  high  peak  of 
rocks,  and  on  their  summit,  a  nobly  perched  eyrie  of  a  castle. 

Clamber  up.  The  hill  is  steep  and  tougb  to  ascend,  and  the 
heath  is  slippery.  Neverthele&s,  persevere,  and  be  rewarded  at 
length  bv  entering  the  ruins,  where  jou  will  perccivo  a  half- 
crumbleci  cavernous  looking  recess  in  a  thick  walL  It  seems  to 
hiive  been  a  fire-place.     Approach  cautiously. 

Thai  fire-place  lias  no  back,  and  fuel  flong  in  there  will  roll 
out  at  a  hole  behind,  and  find  itself  upward  of  eight  hundred  feet 
high  in  tlic  yielding  air. 

The  ca:»tle  once  belonged  to  a  Protestant  lord,  the  Seigneur  de 
Crussol,  and  when,  after  a  successful  foray  across  the  river, 
amongst  the  Catholic  population,  he  managed  to  secure  a  score  or 
two  of  prisoners,  high  festival  was  held,  and  the  unhappy  captives, 
amid  tliu  brimming;  glasses  and  convivial  jnkes  of  the  company, 
wuru  llung  into  tlic  chimney  uf  Crusool,  and  found  by  the  trem- 
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bfing  peftnntry  indefinite  masses  of  horror,  next  morning.  In 
thotte  oreAdful  theulo^ical  wars,  indeed,  ii  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  two  great  parties  was  the  most  cruel.  At  Beziers  the  pious 
bt&Iiup  thereof  bad  twenty  thousand  Protestants  slaughtered  —  so 
It  leaAt  runs  the  legend;  and  when  dark  night  came  on,  and  the 
soldieni  complained  that  they  could  not  distin(>;uish  the  heterodox 
&um  the  orthtxiox,  the  episcupal  dig-iiitary  replietl^  iu  Latin,  "  Kill 
tfaeni  all  I  the  Lord  will  recognize  his  own  ! " 

These  were  wild  old  savage  days ;  but  lot  us  go  back  for  a 
few  momenta  to  days  far  more  ancient,  though  they  can  hardly 
have  been  more  wild  or  savage  than  the  times  of  the  Heligious 
Wars.  Hannibal,  everybody  knows,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the 
route,  at  all  events  the  most  likely  route,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
is  generally  received  as  authenticated.  But  Hannibal,  coming 
from  Spain,  also  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  looking  at  that  wild 
nt&bing  river,  so  deep  and  broad,  and  perpetual  in  its  current, 
we  have  often  thouglil  tliat  the  great  African  commander  per- 
formed a  more  brilliant  exploit  in  getting  his  Moorish  cavalry, 
his  war-elephants,  and  his  undisciplined  Spanish  brigades,  across 
the  water  than  across  the  mountains.  No  one  knows  the  spot 
hu  selected  for  his  ferriage,  and  all  speculation  must  necessarily 
be  mere  guesa-work.  It  might  be  here,  it  might  be  there  ;  but 
wherever  it  was,  Hannibal  brought  an  army  across  (he  Rhone 
by  some  sort  of  rude  machiaery  or  another.  Is  it  not  in  some 
seme  true  that  this  great  general  is  underrated.  Ho  was 
bratt/n  at  last;  perhaps  that  is  the  secret.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
the  schoolboy's  favourite,  and  the  schoolboy  laments  tliat  he  did 
nut  thrash  the  haughty  Romans  luid  turn  the  tables  on  old  JJelenda 
ni  Carthago.  With  the  Mau  Hurinil>al  fades  into  a  sort  of  dim 
myth,  only  connected  with  vinegar,  vague  battles,  and  poison 
in  a  riug.  But  consider  a  little.  Imagine  the  commander-in- 
eluef  with  bis  troops  encamped,  and  chaiing  at  the  broad  river 
wkucb  lay  between  ttiem  and  those  distant  snow-capped  hills, 
beyond  which  was  Italy.  Hannibal  was  a  Moor,  or  a  Saracen. 
PerbaJM  Salodin  came  of  such  blood.  His  people  hod  sailed 
in  g&Oeys  across  the  sea  and  made  a  home  in  Southern  Spain, 
and  Irom  their  sen!>e  of  the  beautiful  and  the  rich  was  to  spring 
the  piilara  and  the  arcades,  tlic  fountains  and  the  halls  of  the 
Alhambnu  Hannibal,  perhaps  a  swartliy  lithe  young  infidel, 
gorgeous  in  the  richly  embroidered  vestments  which  the  Moors 
,vet  lore,  with  aquiline  nose  and  flashing  eye,  and  mounted  upon 
a  pure  Arabian  courser,  might  be  fancied  riding  along  the  bank, 
ond  imagining  the  schemes  by  which  ho  could  defeat  the  over- 
whelming opposition  of  that  rapid  sullen  stream — that  natural 
fortification  of  running  water  so  much  more  formidable  than  one 
of  standing  stone.  In  three  days  we  are  told  tlic  feat  was  achieved. 
Apocr^'pbaJ  accounts  tell  us  how  the  horses,  mad  with  the  terror 
of  fire,  swam  wildly  across  the  stream,  and  how  the  elephants 
roared  upon  the  rafts.  At  any  rate,  the  grand  diiiiculty  waa 
drCcatcd,  and  Hannibal  appcurs  to  havi.*  fuund  fewt;r  ol>stacles 
to  ike  crossing  of  the  Alps.      Nor   does  there   seem  any  good 
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A  wide  I  hmiingiir  eoaa<i7y  fertile  ta  aiefaifa-f  wt  luxuriance — 
the  saahiag  Bhooe  dotted  with  woodrd  iil^da ;  a  citj  clustering 
urn  a  hill  aiid  a  caatle  cxwuiag  it*  and  we  approach  Awigoon,  Here 
is  gtamaXij  the  Eagfidi  traTeOer's  first  iroppege  £ttHn  Ljona; 
hcfr  he  IcBTcs  hia  beast  of  botdea,  the  iXTcr«  aM«  if  he  be  anti- 
quaaian  aad  histoaicy  rraminr'a  the  Bebtecfaiiicbcs,toven,  bastions, 
aod  diiagi'iaia  with  vhii^  the  Avigaoa  Popes  beautified  the  city ; 
,  if  he  be  sentiiDestil  and  waatir,  he  iHvpares  his  feelings, 
theoi — hard  wock  it  usuallj  is — into  a  proper  frame,  and 
hinag  a  waitmrt  de  maue  at  twcntj  francs,  proceeds  to  be 
€iegi|*u<med  b^  hia  aworiatioDs,  to  Vaucluse.  A  pretty  spot  it  is 
is  ntfi  with  lb  gractoed  rocks  aod  haipid  waters ;  and  certoinlj 
the  naiHe  of  Petrarch  may  fairly  enoodh  add  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
toeat  to  the  seene.  But  Petrarch  and  Laura.  Evecybody  couples 
thaae  aamea.  You  oeTer  think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  Poor 
sigfaing  Petrarch  and  gentle  and  uncomplaining  I^ura.  Picture 
the  fint  roioantic  meeting  at  early  matins  in  tne  church  of  St. 
Claia — that  sentimental  encounter  which  set  the  ethercalized  JoTcr 
writiDg  sonnets  all  his  life  to  Laura,  even  when  :ihe  wa^  a  Cat  com- 
foitahW  matron  looking'  after  her  children,  and  Petrarch  a  prosper- 
ous gentleman,  guiug  from  cotut  lo  court  in  Italy,  delighting  in 
political  and  Utenuy  intrigue  and  gossip ;  learned  too,  and  luving 
hia  books  ;  a  gourmand  and  loving  hia  proper  ease  ;  a  savaut  who 
thought  vastly  well  of  himself,  and  not  without  reason ;  and  finally, 
and  under  the  rose,  the  father  of  a  family  of  which  Laura  was  not 
the  mochcr.  Does  any  one — did  any  one  then — ever  seriously 
believe  in  the  loves  of  this  devoted  pair  of  turtle  doves?  I..ouk, 
my  good  sir,  at  that  portrait  uf  Fraucisco  Petrarch  which  hangs  on 
your  library  wall,  and  tell  us  is  tliat  a  lover's  face  or  the  face  of  a 
man  of  strung  and  enduring  passions  ?  A  fat,  round,  full-moon 
visage,  the  features  regular  enough,  but  singularly  inexpressive; 
llie  cheeks  far  more  prominent  objecrta  than  the  braw,  the  whole 
indicative  of  ]K>rtiy  proiipcrily,  uf  good  living  and  Hltle  trouble. 
Such  doe£  Petrarch  appear,  and  such  he  was.     That  he  might 
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»  mtcrtainetl  a  sort  of  vaguo  idea,  that  he  was  in  lovo  with  the 
Udv  of  Si,  Clara'a  Church,  is  possible;  and  that  he  used  this  feel- 
ing as  a  sort  of  peg  for  hanging  sonneU  on,  we  beliere  to  be  the 
fcct;  but  that  bis  love  was  ever  a  manly,  natural,  impetuous  pas- 
sion, or  a  deep  and  constant  devotion,  is  utterly  impossible  and 
oat  of  the  question. 

Petrarch,  it  may  be  gleaned  from  bis  biographies,  never  wrote 
any  sonnets  about  L;iura,  except  when  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
He  led  a  sunny  and  an  honoured  life.  He  was  hand  and  glove 
with  all  the  great  families  of  Italy,  particularly  the  Colonnas;  and 
he  went  from  city  to  city,  from  court  to  court,  and  castle  to  castle, 
— sometimes  the  guest  of  the  Pope,  sometimes  of  kings  and  ruling 
dukca,  keeping  up  a  vast  literary  and  political  correspondence; 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  have  the  scat  of  papal  power  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  and  in  fact  living  an  exciting  and  luxurious  life, 
when  poor  Laura  was  very  likely  darning  her  husband's  stockings 
or  sewing  buttons  on  hrr  children's  chemisettes.  No  !  in  our  view 
there  was  no  more  love  between  the  pair  than  there  generally  is 
between  an  artist  and  his  lay  figure.  Laura  was  Petrarch's  sub- 
ject, and  when  in  a  certain  poetic  mood  he  used  her.  When 
writing  epics,  or  being  crowned  with  a  poetic  diadem  at  Rome — an 
honour  which  he  received  with  very  much  complaccucy — there  was 
probably  nottiiiig  fartlier  from  the  heart  of  this  not  ill-natured  or 
md,  but  selfish  and  tlioroughly  worldly  man^  than  the  idea  of 
Lftura  de  Sade. 

The  last  point  of  interest  on  wliicli  wc  propose  to  waste  our 
tediousness  upon  the  reader,  is  the  Delta  of  the  river;  the  several 
mouths  through  which,  after  its  rapid  course  from  the  Like  of 
Geneva,  the  Rhone  at  length  pours  itself  into  the  sea.  The 
Camargue,  as  this  strange  swampy  district  is  called,  is  seldom  or 
ever  trodden  by  English  foot.  It  has  no  attractions  for  the  ordi- 
nary sight-seer,  but  it  has  many  for  the  lover  of  aspects  of  nature, 
of  m  stnu^e  and  unwonted  character,  and  of  which  few  arc  to  be 
seen  in  Europe.  Proceeding  from  Arle,  along  a  muddy,  clayey 
road,  through  a  perfect  flat  intersected  by  numerous  draining 
ditches,  you  gradually  find  yourself  arriving  in  a  region  where 
the  earth  appears  to  be  losing  its  consistence  uud  melting  into 
mud  In-neath  your  feet.  Forests  of  swamp-growing  trees,  willows, 
and  marsh-mallows  stretch  around  ;  and  as  you  emerge  from  them 
you  come  upon  a  boundless  plain,  au  enormous  stagnant  ilat — mud 
and  water  and  water  and  mud  for  scores  and  scores  of  square 
miles,  but  intersected  as  fiu*  as  the  eye  can  reach,  by  a  network  of 
cUy  walls,  upon  which  you  can  make  your  way,  gazing  in  wonder 
upon  the  perfect  sublimity  of  the  apparent  desolation.  But  there 
is  no  desolation  in  the  cose.  These  swamps  are  rice-fields.  If 
your  visit  be  paid  during  the  summer,  the  grain  will  be  growing 
out  of  the  tepid  water ;  if  during  the  autumn,  you  will  see 
withered  beds  of  the  straw  left  for  manure,  slowly  rotting  in  the 
M>il.  At  long  distances  crawling  figures  appear.  These  are  the 
Libourem  employed  by  the  Company  which  grows  the  rice,  and 
whose  stations  lor  draining  out  the  surplus  water,  which  would 
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othenriK  pertups  oTcnrfaehn  tbe  whole  district,  mfty  be  fixed  b; 
tfaetr  lotty  sphoo  tubes  brc«king^  the  dead  Hatness  of  the  fievenil 
fines  of  view.  And  jet  there  b  a  drearr  death-like  hcautv  about 
all  this  silent  laud.  Sbellej  has  sung  such  ;  Tenoison  has  done  it 
waan  elaborately  and  better,  and  wp  find  traces  of  the  seDDmeDt  in 
"  Eothen."  Tbe  ra«t  and  tbe  drear  have  a  sublime  of  their  own,  and 
in  this  dismal  waste  of  laid-out  world  we  feel  it.  Even  ugliness  is 
made  respectable  by  extent,  and  we  leave  the  swamps  with  an 
impression  of  lorn,  melancholy,  grandeur  looui'mg  on  our  minds. 

We  leave  them  for  a  gayer  portion  of  the  same  district,  where, 
amid  a  ramification  of  lagoons  through  which  the  Mediterranean 
creeps  in  bays  and  creeks  into  the  heart  of  luxuriant  pastures, 
fiounsh  the  wild  bulls  and  the  wild  horses  of  the  Camargue. 
Wild  bulls  and  wild  horses  !  The  phrases  sound  formidably.  In 
a  neighbouring  land,  too;  one  did  not  look  for  tlieso  things  in 
Europe.  But  stay  one  moment;  the  Camargue  wild  cattle  ar« 
Hone  of  them  so  wild  but  that  we  bclicTc  a  \-iciou5  young  Highland 
hull  would  drive  a  whole  herd  before  it.  Neither  are  they  so  wild 
or  so  savage,  as  not  to  be,  bulls  and  horses,  the  property  of  certain 
owners  and  branded  as  such,  and  as  not  also  to  have  their  regular 
shepherds  oi  guardians,  active  fellows,  well  mounted,  who  throw 
the  la&so  like  itouth  American  Indians,  and  slay  bulls  like  Spanish 
matadurs.  Still  it  is  interesting  and  agreeable  enough  to  see — 
walking  leisurely  over  these  jungly  pastures,  a  group  of  Caoiargue 
horses,  nearly  every  one  of  thcin  pure  white ;  to  watch  them  stand 
a  moment  and  gaze  on  you,  and  then  turning  round,  career  oJT  in  a 
whirlwind  of  waving  tails  and  kicking  hind  feet,  visible  for  an 
instant  and  no  more.  The  bulls,  like  the  horses,  are  smaU-sized 
and,  although  a  few  may  be  awkward  customers  to  meet  with,  yet  we 
have  seen  the  mounted  drorers,  willi  their  long  spears  in  hand  and 
the  lasso  at  the  saddle-bow,  experience  little  difficulty  in  driving 
a  small  Hock  from  the  pastures  to  tbe  slaughter-house.  The  fact 
is,  that  our  continental  friends  are  somewhat  too  apt  to  exaggerate 
lhcir/er<e  natura.  The  bear  is  tlie  only  real  savage  fellow  worth 
talking  ahout,  which  they  possess,  and  he  never  troubles  any  one 
who  does  not  trouble  him.  We  have  seen  a  wolf  in  a  state  of 
nature  and  a  Highland  pole-cat  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  know 
which  we  would  rather  tackle.  So  of  wild  boars.  A  herd  which  we 
hiid  the  pleasure  of  observing — after  waiting  about  four  hours  in 
ambush  in  a  deserted  charcoal  maker's  hut  m  a  Thuringian  wood, 
— appeared  to  us  a  set  of  diarcpalabic,  half-starved  pigs,  dreadfully 
lanke^,  and  not  at  all  imlike  the  mangy  animals  which  may  be 
seen  In  Tipperary,  Kerry,  or  Clare,  walking  in  and  out  of  the 
cottages  of  the  finest  peasantry  i»  the  universe.  However,  we 
dare  say  a  Camargue  bull  might  make  formidable  use  of  his  boms, 
and  a  Camargue  horse  show  you  his  abilities  in  the  employment  of 
both  his  heels  and  his  teeth,  if  you  gave  either  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity or  provocation. 
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A  LITTLE  gossip  about  the  books  on  our  tabic  will,  we  think, 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  new  year  hns  opened  well,  with 
some  rcaliEatioiu  of  old  promises  and  some  encouraging  announce* 
menta  ;  and  there  are  good  prospects  before  tliosc  who  watch  with 
interest  the  growth  of  those  crops  which  rainy  weather  cannot 
destroy  nor  spring-frosts  nip  in  the  bud.  Come  what  may  of  wind 
or  storm,  snow  or  sleet,  there  is  always  a  han'est  of  literature  at 
tiiis  sciison  of  the  year.  What  it  is  in  1853,  whether  richer  or 
poorer  than  the  average  yield,  the  reader  may  gather  from  these 
pages  of  critical  discourse. 

The  historians  have  not  yet  done  much  for  us.  We  have  many 
promLses  ;  but  few  perfornmncea.  Our  own  celebrities  are  not  idle. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Grey  are  both  about  to  add  to  our 
•tores  of  information,  illu-stranve,  in  one  case,  of  a  past,  in  the 
otlier,  of  a  present  reign;  and  Mr.  Macaulay's  third  volume  is  at 
least  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  IJut  of  works  actually  before  us 
the  most  remarkable  comes  from  beyond  the  Channel,  In  Hanke'a 
"lliiitory  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  in  the 
SixtecDth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries/**  we  have  a  philosophical 
review  of  the  times  indicated,  written  with  a  profound  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is 
wanting  in  the  objectivity  of  genuine  history,  that  tliere  is  no  life 
in  the  picture.  It  dives  deeply  into  the  unseen  causes  of  events  j 
but  it  busies  itself,  too,  with  those  palpable  realities,  those  outer 
stirrings  and  strivings  which  give  animation  to  the  canvas.  In 
spite  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  writer,  men  and  women 
more  about,  and  briskly  too,  before  us ;  and  there  are  some  flesh- 
•nd-blood  portraits  of  real  men,  as  trutltful  as  the  embodiments  of 
the  daguerreotype.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  portrait  uf  the  Duko 
of  Guise;  there  is  great  reality  in  it : 

*'  Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  like  the  Kitif^,  n-as  the  son  of  an  Italian  mother; 
iber  had  pvwQ  up  together,  and,  like  their  mothers,  had  been  united  with 
^men  other  in  f^utHl  anil  «%'il,  hut  the  nature  of  the  I>[ikf)  hod  Liikeii  a  t)«vi!lu[>< 
ment  altogether  diffi>rent  from  that  of  the  Kinf^.  The  Italians  could  not 
•oAciently  adfiitrc  the  harmonioui  uninn  of  mental  energy  and  corporeal 
vigour  which  was  diKjdayed  in  Henry  Gtiinte.  On  one  occasion  ha  wassaen  to 
twin  afrainst  the  current  of  a  Htreani  in  complete  armour.  In  the  game  of 
tennis,  in  pu(^li«m,  and  nil  militiry  exercises,  tic  was  unrivalled,  and  no  hanl- 
dhlp  — tmed  to  fatigue  him.  He  wax  a  tall  and  fine-lookioic  man.  with  fair, 
flovijBg^  hair,  and  lively  piercing  eyes :  his  countenance  was  not  disfigured  by  a 
■car  on  on«  of  his  cheeks,  the  relics  of  a  wound  received  in  battle, — it  seemed 
rather  to  improve  hU  soldierly  appearance  ;  in  the  jud^ent  of  many  he  pre- 
•tnted  the  very  type  of  n  man.  Although  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  he 
diaerfully  put  up  with  the  privaUoiifi  and  tlithcultiefl  of  the  camp.  We  rimd 
BoUun^  of  great  campaigna  conducted  by  him,  hut  hu  was  a  courageous  and  gal- 
Uot  captain,  and  succexful  in  many  danng  adventures.   He  did  not  think  long 

*  "  History  of  the  Cirtl  Wars  and  Mooareby  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Savantfienth  Centuries." 
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consuItaUoru  and  reflections  necessary,  for  in  vnr  he  believed  that  ever^hir^ 
depended  upon  rapid  exentlinn.  I'nder  the  impreHsinn  of  cttnrurring  intelli- 
fen<!e,  perhaps,  at  table,  iu  the  niidat  of  a  numeroufi  company,  he  would  fnnn 
nia  plaD>  from  the  acxr-omidiahment  of  which  he  would  not  afterwards  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  any  objection.     A?  he  was  willinc  to  share  in  the 

Knins  and  Inbours  of  bU  soldiers,  so  was  he  also  desirous  of  dividing;  with  ibem 
is  rewards  and  honours.  In  a  poetic  eulogy,  the  artist  who  painted  his  p«ir- 
trait,  18  ai^ked  why  he  had  nut  given  him  a  laurcl-wrcath  around  hii  browa. 
The  poet  liimitelf  answers  liis  own  <jue«^ti(in  on  behalf  of  the  painter,  by  saying 
that  the  Duke  wuuld  have  plucked  off  the  leaver  and  difttributcd  them  to  hia 
companions  in  arro».  ...  In  short,  he  |io»*«!9«ed  thai  qtiaJity  which  attaches 
men  more  tlian  anything  ebe— carelessness  for  himself,  combined  with  atten> 
tton  to  others.  ■  •  ■  King  Henry  the  Third  once  aaid,  it  was  true  he  wore  t)ie 
crown,  hut  that  Guise  was  the  Kuig  of  Minds." 

Assuredly  a  fine  character,  one  that  alraoitt  might  have  been 
written  down  under  the  name  of  our  own  Sydney.  This  mindful- 
ness of  those  who  really  fight  our  battles  is  not  the  comnmnc-st  of 
characteristics  in  our  great  commanders.  Many  look  upon  our 
fighting  men  as  merely  the  rude  materials  of  armies,  parts  of 
a  great  machine,  not  as  so  many  individual  men,  each  one  of  whom 
has  his  own  particular  history,  his  own  Uttlc  world  of  romance, 
and  is  really  as  much  a  man  as  the  most  splendid  general,  whose 
titles  were  ever  proclaimed  by  Garter  King  of  Arms. 

Among  our  own  great  commanders  the  most  conspicuous  for  the 

Cossession  of  this  high  quality  was  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
orough.  We  hardly  think  that  it  shone  out  very  clearly  from 
the  person  of  Wellington.  Certainly  the  last  contributioit  to  our 
annals  of  the  Duke's  campaign  do  not  tend  to  strengthen  our 
belief  in  his  tenderness  for  the  soldiery  under  him. 

Among  the  noticeable  books  on  our  table,  but  belonging  rather 
to  biography  than  to  histor)',  is  Sterling's  **  Cloister  Life  of  Uie 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.***  History  and  biography  arc  infinitely 
more  conscientious  and  painstaking  than  they  were.  It  seems  to 
be  the  especial  province  of  the  present  race  of  writers  to  explode 
the  errors  of  the  past.  Men  do  not  now  address  themselves  lightly 
to  their  work,  as  did  their  predecessors,  taking  for  granted  stnte- 
mrnts  of  all  kinds  without  examination  of  available  evidence,  with- 
out consideration  even  of  their  credibility,  without,  indeed,  any 
exercise  of  the  judicical  faculty  so  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  truth.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  most  esteemed  historical  works 
on  our  shelves  are  mere  compilations  from  doubtful  authorities, 
which  have  made  their  way  into  public  favour  rather  by  the  force 
of  their  artistic  excellence,  their  outer  adoruments  of  arrangement, 
construction,  and  style,  than  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  consci- 
entiousness and  fidelity.  What  errors  have  found  their  way  Into 
general  currency,  with  what  blind  confidence  have  ihey  been 
accepted,  on  the  strength  of  statements  in  popular  histories,  wluch 
were  probably  written  down  without  an  hour's  investigation  of  their 
truth  !  Scepticism  lias  its  uses.  This  is  the  age  not  of  religious  but 
of  historical  infidelity.  We  are  much  given  to  doubting  and  ques- 
tionings.    Ottr  orthodoxy  has  received  many  a  severe  sbocJc  of 


•  "  The  Cliiister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Oiarles  V." 
author  of  "AnnaLi  of  the  ArtisLa  of  ^pain." 
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wtc  from  the  discoveries  of  modern  writers;  and  now  we  receive 
another  blow,  and  a  heuvv  one,  from  Mr.  Sterling,  who  explodes 
mauy  of  Bobertson's  darling  errors,  atid  tells  us  that  the  stories, 
which  we  hare  believed  from  our  schoolboy  days  upwards,  are 
little  better  than  picturesque  fictions.  We  are  now  told,  for 
example,  thai  the  historian's  "  masterly  sketch  of  the  emperor*s 
eelcbratiun  of  his  own  obsequies  is,  in  everything  but  style,  very 
absurd."  Mr.  Sterling  advances  nuthing  but  on  authority  not  to 
be  questioned.  His  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interestinj^.  There 
a  a  gravity  about  the  style  well  suited  to  the  subject,  and  an 
earnest,  honest  turn  about  the  book  which  claims  for  it  the  respect 
and  con6dence  of  the  reader. 

Of  books  of  travels  there  is  at  no  ttmo  any  dearth.  We  may 
take  the  gnmd  tour  of  the  world  once  a  month,  only  by  keeping 
pace  with  our  current  literature.  One  hour  we  arc  upon  the  thick 
Canadian  ice ;  another,  under  the  copper  skies  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  principal  travellers  of  the  month,  whose  works 
lie  before  us,  are  Captain  Keppcl,  Major  Strickland,  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett.  Captain  Keppcl  nua  an  especial  right  to  be 
heard  on  all  that  relates  to  Borneo  and  Brooke.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  the  people  of  England  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
the  man.  He  does  not  now  write  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  speak  of  these  things ;  and  he 
writes,  too,  not  only  of  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  '*  feels 
within;'*  and  his  utterances  are  those  of  the  heart.  He  writes 
wannly,  but  when  a  friend  has  been  maligned,  men  are  privileged 
to  write  warmly,  even  though  they  have  not  half  as  good  a  cause 
as  has  Captain  Keppel  in  this  instance,  when  he  defends  the  cha- 
racter of  James  Brooke  against  the  aspersions  of  Joseph  Hume. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  the  latter  has  pursued  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 
Mr.  Hume  is  a  very  honest,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe,  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  one  of  the  most  bril- 
■  liant  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  observe,  with  reference 
to  this  very  matter,  that  the  staunch  old  reformer  had  said  that 
daring  all  the  number  of  years  he  had  sate  in  Parliament,  though 
he  had  exchanged  hard  words  with  many  members,  had  been 
availed  and  haa  assailed  others  in  turn  with  no  common  virulence, 
be  had  never  left  the  House  \nth  a  feeling  of  ill-will  against  any 
member  of  it.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  his  seemingly 
rancorous  hostility  against  Sir  James  Brooke  ?  The  question  is 
hardly  one  that  it  behoves  us  to  touch  upon,  much  less  to  investi- 
gate, in  this  chapter  of  literary  gossip.  We  only  purposed  to 
obaerve,  that  Captain  Keppel's  defence  of  his  friend  is  character- 
istic of  the  warm-hearted  sailor,  and  that  we  like  the  book  the 
better  for  it.  It  is  only  an  episode.  It  occupies  only  a  few 
chapters  of  these  two  handsome  volumes,*  and  by  no  means  im- 

L parts  a  controversial  tone  to  the  whole. 
Wc  are  compelled  to  pass  on,  much  more  rapidly  than  we  could 
wish,  but  we  must   give,  at   least,  one   brief  extract  from  the 
•  "  A  VUit  to  the  Indi&o  ArehiiwUgo,"  in  H.M  S.  "  MttamW." 
VOL.  xxxiit.  a 
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volumes  before  us.      Tlicre  is  something  in   the  following  ve 
pleasing  to  our  national  self-love  : — 

"The  fact  that  any  man  putting  his  foot  on  Britisth  soil  heoomefi  free,  iind 
that  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  waa  all  th»  eaiiM  hh  BriUali  Miil,  HCi^med  to  be  m 
dodge  perfectly  iindcrscuod  by  the  Sooloo  chiefii ;  and  during  the  stay  of  her 
Majesty's  "  Mieander,"  all  the  davea  were  cnrefittly  lurk^  up  like  other 
live  fitock,  with  the  Riccption  of  a  few  old  flerrantn,  who.  havinj^  received  such 
long-roiitiiiued  kindnetw  as  to  he  slaveg  in  nntnc  only,  were  tniKt«d  by  their 
masters.  Gratitude,  however,  19  aa  rare  in  Sooloo  ts  elMwht>re,  and  about  a 
dozen  of  these  faithful  well-fed  slaves  were  fools  enough  to  find  their  way  on 
board  the  "  Mieander,"  to  be  landed  at  the  next  port  at  which  we  might  touch, 
and  there  to  stan'e  ns  free  men.  Their  usual  plan  was  tu  sneak  alongside  at 
night,  cttiig  holil  i>f  the  chain-plates,  kick  the  canoe  adrift — wbich  thpy  hail  in 
all  probability  Btoten — and  then  make  a  noise  until  helped  up  the  aide,  when 
they  imagine  thenuulves  Britishers.  Every  one  of  thojw,  when  qaestioned, 
appeared  to  have  been  treated  by  their  owners  with  the  greatest  ooDlideiice  and 
kinduoss." 

From  these  torrid  climes,  wc  betake  ourselves  at  once  to  the 
clear  bracing  air  of  Canada,  accompanying  Major  Strickland 
through  his  adventurous  career  in  the  buckwood^i  of  North  Ame- 
rica. We  do  not  know  any  book  which  conveys  a  clearer  impres- 
sion of  the  life  of  a  settler,  than  this  *'  Twenty-seven  Ycant  in 
Canada."*  There  is  a  rough,  hearty,  genuinely  English  tone 
about  the  work,  which  pleases  us  greatly.  The  writer  lias  jotted 
down  tlie  incidents  of  his  career,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to 
tell  an  amusing  story,  or  to  convey  aome  useful  hint  to  the  intended 
settler,  all  in  the  easiest,  most  unalfccted  manner,  just  as  he  might 
have  related  Ids  experiences  after  dinner,  over  some  of  his  favourite 
Wilis  key- toddy.  Altogether  there  is  a  hearty  manliness  about  the 
book  which  pleases  us  mightily.  It  makes  one  long  to  turn  settler 
onc's-self.  One  is  quite  braced  up  by  the  description  of  the 
stirring  active  life  in  that  fine  crisp  climate.  There  is  health,  and 
vigour,  and  elasticity  of  spirits  speaking  out  of  every  page  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Spencer's  *'  Tour  of  Inquiry  tluough  France  and  Italy **•!•  is 
a  work  full  of  suggestiveness,  and  extremely  provocative  of  ani- 
mated discussion.     It  is  altogether  what  it  professes  to  be,  an 
account  of  "  A  Tour  of  Inquiry,"  undertaken  by  a  man  of  an 
inquiring  and  reflecting  mind,  thoroughly  versed  iu  contemporary 
politics.     It  is,  indeed,  a  running   commentary  on    Continent^ 
[politics,  written  with  much  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  sincerity 
J  of  manner.     The  views  of  the  writer  are  for  the  most  part  sound 
land  sagacious,  and  they  arc  those  of  a  man  with  a  thorough  good 
iKnglisli  hatred  of  political  and  religious  despotism,  and  a  hearty 
conviction   of  the   expediency  of  clearly  speaking  out  the  truth. 
Few  will  lay  down  the  volumes  without  a  glow  of  national  pride, 
and  a  fervent  exclamation  of  "  Thank  God,  I  am  an  Englishman." 
Of  a  very  different  character  is  Mr.  Bartlett's  "  Pictures  from 
Sicily,"^  which  is  objective  rather  than  subjective — a  handaome 

'  "Twenty-Seven  Years  in  Canada,'*  by  Major Strirkland.  «  voU. 

t  "  A  Tour  of  Inquiry  through  France  and  Itnty,  iUustmting  their  present 
social,  political,  and  religious  condition,"  by  E<lmund  Spencer.  Esq.,  author  of 
"  Travels  in  European  Turkey,"  iic.    2  vols. 

^  "  Pioturee  from  Steily,"  by  tha  author  of  "  Forty  Day*  io  the  Desert-' 
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lomc,  containinf^  a  series  of  cliarniing  vigiiette  illustrations/  by 
T-  Bnrtlett,  which,  Ijuwever,  by  no  means  constitute  all  the 
attract iveacss  of  the  work.  We  have  a  partiality  for  the  descrip- 
tive writings  of  artists,  aud  Mr.  BarLlett  is  one  of  the  best  word- 
painters  whuni  we  know. 

Turning  HOW,  in  due  course,  to  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  we  find  no  cause  to  complain  of  sterility  iu  this  depart- 
Beut.  Two  thingK  are  especiaily  observnble  concerning  it.  The 
one  is,  that  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted  to  our  lady-writers  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  munth.  And  the  other,  that  our  crop  of 
fiction  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  au  exceedingly  sombre  character. 
We  have  before  us  some  of  the  saddest  tales  that  have  ever  stirred 
gODtle  hearts,  and  moistened  soft  cheeks  with  tears.  Foremost 
amongst  these  is  *'  Ruth."*  Long  have  we  been  looking  far  some 
new  manifestation  of  the  genius  of  the  autlioress  of  **  Mary  Bar- 
ton:" and  now  that  is  before  us,  we  welcome  it  with  joy  and 
become  familiar  with  it  without  disappointment.  It  docs  not  niucli 
resemble  '*  Mary  Barton."  It  is  entirely  a  story  of  common  life. 
It  has  DO  political  and  social  environments.  There  is  less  ferment 
and  excitement  in  it;  the  canvas  is  never  crowded ;  there  is  no 
treatment  of  man  in  the  concrete.  The  personages  of  the  drama  ore 
few  ;  the  interest  is  single — concentrated.  "  Kutli  "  is  everything 
to  it.  The  story  indeed  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  a  story 
of  temptation  and  weakness,  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  atonement  and 
repentance.  It  is  llie  history  of  one  slrengtlieiied  and  purified  by 
fiery  trial,  one  who  has  come  through  great  tribulation — a  leper 
wbo»c  leprosy  is  cleansed. 

Read  ia  a  right  spirit  and  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  writer's 
meaning,  no  nobler  exhortation  to  chanty  can  be  conceived.  It 
teaches  tliat  the  difference  between  those  who  commit  and  those 
who  do  nut  conunit  certain  offences  again^tt  God  and  man,  is  to  ho 
found  ratbur  in  circumstances  than  in  themaelves,  and  that  we 
»houId  never  take  account  of  the  sin  without  also  measuring  the 
temptatioii.  It  beautifully  indicates  the  difference  between  u  sin, 
howerer  great,  aud  habitual  sin,  and  sugge&ts  tliat  it  is  want  of 
charity  among  men  that  converts  llie  former  into  tlie  latter,  and 
peoples  tlie  world  with  outcasts.  Ruth,  at  the  critical  turning 
pointof  her  career— at  that  dreadful  moment  when,  humanly  speak- 
ing, there  seemed  nothing  but  a  life  of  crime  before  her,  is  saved 
by  the  kiodocas  and  charity  of  some  good  people,  who,  seeing  in 
lier  one  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  compassionate  her  fallen 
state,  aud  take  her  to  their  home.  Of  lowly  origiu,  but  of  infinite 
beauty  and  grace,  she  is  betrayed  and  deserted,  by  one  of  higher 
atation,  but  of  for  meaner  qualities ;  and  iu  the  first  hour  of 
her  desolation  a  deformed  dissenting  minister  takes  her  to  his 
bumble  home.  By  what  some  may  call  "  a  pious  fraud,"  whilst 
otliers  may  severely  censure  il,  this  good  man  and  his  sister  con- 
trive to  obtain  for  her  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and  she 
becomes,  presumedly  as  a  widow,  govemeas  in  the  family  of  the 
leading  member  of  the  dissenting  congregation  of  which  her  kiud 


*  **  Ruth,"  by  th«  aulhor  of  "  Mary  Uartoa."     3  vuU. 
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friend  is  pastor.  This  worthy  is  a  strict,  hard  man.  Poor  Ruth'« 
secret  is  discovered.  She  is  dismissed  witli  ijjnominy.  Ail  her 
neighbours  become  acquainted  with  her  sad  history-,  but  l»er  first 
friends  are  true  to  the  last.  Though  her  shame  is  reflected  on 
them,  they  continue  to  shelter  her.  They  know  how  uncorrupted 
is  the  poor  girVs  mind  ;  liow  she  has  sufiercd  for  her  sin  ;  how  she 
has  turned  for  consolation  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters; — and  ■ 
nohly  she  justifies  ihcir  confidence.  A  dreadful  fever  visits  the  ™ 
town-  The  poor  are  stricken  down  by  crowds.  Even  the  well-to- 
do  are  assailed  in  their  comfortable  homes.  The  infirmaries  are  full 
to  overflowing  ;  and  all  the  oflicial  attendants  arc  prostrated.  In 
this  terrible  crisis,  when  there  is  no  one  to  miuistor  in  the  fever-  | 
wards,  Ruth  ofiers  her  sen'ices  and  they  arc  accepted;  and  how 
she  ministers  to  the  suflering  the  following  passage  reveals.  Her 
son,  Leonard,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  accompanies  the  inediralj 
oflicer  to  the  neighbourliood  of  the  intinnary  : — 

**Leoikar4  stood  and  listeni'd.  At  first  their  talk  cunsiflted  of  vn^e  audi 
eatsfogented  Moouots  (if  such  could  be  exiig^eratcU)  of  ihe  bormn  of  lh«| 
IVeTcr.  Then  they  spoke  of  Ruth,  of  his  mother ;  and  Leonard  held  his  breath  J 
fto  hear.  I 

*  *  They  amy  Ae  h»i  bo«n  n  frrent  sinner,  and  that  this  is  her  penaiice,'  quothl 
«ae.  Aim  as  Leonard  gu^iH-d,  before  rusliin^  forward  to  give  the  speaker^ 
vCnuKht  the  lie,  an  old  nun  spoke. 

" '  Such  a  one  as  ber  has  never  been  a  great  sinner,  nor  does  ahe  do  her  wnric 
«a  a  penance,  bat  fur  the  love  of  God  and  the  blewed  Jecua.     She  will  be  in 
the  li|cht  uf  God'«  oounl^nnnce,  when  you  and   I  will  be  staodtn^  afar  off.     I 
t«U  you,  man,  »hen  my  poor  wench  died,  as  no  one  would  come  nciu',  ber  head  b 
lay  at  that  hour  on  this  woman '«  sweet  breast.     1  could  fell  you,*^  the  old  mHnfl 
w^Bt  on,  UAin^  his  liudking  ami,    '  fur  cAlling  that  woman  a  great  sinner.    Tho  ■ 
M*MiaK  of  tbeoi  who  were  ready  to  perish  \t  upon  her.' 

**  iMMwdiately  there  arv^  a  clamour  of  tuiigue^t,  each  with  some  tale  of  hit 
oavthar^  (enUe  duingi,  till  Leonard  grew  dizzy  with  the  beatings  of  his  glad^ 
pllMl4  haairt.     Few  were  aware  how  mudi  Ruth  had  done  :  she  never  Hooke  iWJ 
It.  ilmakiay  with  sweet  shvne^  from  overmuch  allusiiin  to  her  own  work  at  i 
CiMSa.     Har  left  hand  truly  knew  not  what  her  right  band  did  ;  and  Leons 
imwm  OTvrwhelnwd  now  to  hear  of  the  love  and  the  reverence,  with  which  thfl 
poor  ud  oatCMl  had  aarrowided  ber.     It  wa«  irreprendhle.     He  steppt^I  fnr-J 
wavl  with  a  fnmA  hcarmg,  and  touching  the  old  man's  arm   who  h»d  lir 
■|Nh«a.  LMa«r4  tried  to  wpwak,  but  fur  an  instant  he  could  not,  his  heart  < 
tmm  fidl :  t««n  earn*  htfew  words,  hat  at  last  he  managed  to  «ay  : — 

•"Sir.  I  am  her  miq  !  ' 
^^^Thurn  '  thou  ber  bairn!  God  Wms  you,  lad  * '  nid  an  old  woman,  poshing 
^W"igfc  «he  crowd.     '  tl  wu  but  lart  night  die  kept  my  child  <iuiet  with  sine 
S"5f  P""»*  the  night  through.     Low  and  >i«reet,  low  and  sweet,  they  tell  oie  s 
Kd  MUjr  poor  Utnffi  w«re  )iiuhed,  though  they  were  out  of  their  mind»,  and 
Md  wrt  bewd  psftbu  tUa  maDy  a  year.     God  in  heavens  bless  you.  lad  !  * 
»  ..i;-      ^*T*;  '^^'  •«?-**T'"®  "f^lu'w  prewed  forward  with  Wwaiogaoii' 
"■  K™";»r^  /  he  eould  only  rei,eat,--  She  U  my  mother.' 

.hei':*Sai?;l;lSl^^e^rr"h1e:^a'^^^  '^  '^'^-^  "^  ^'^"^"' 

«Ir^d\*ma1i''M  ''^/^'^"  "°'  '^^•^^'  ^o  the  reader,  who  has  noC 
foK  hi-stoA  s""^'?  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  this  touch^ 
We  %vish  thai  viTr'^  !"  I  ^""'^  ^*"  *^^l'«»  '^  ^  ^^'^^  beautiful 
J*«t  it  is  the  hiirh  1    ^  *°  '^"*'*^  °°  *'*  manifold  charmsj 

It  is  better  than  airv^J*^    Purpose  of  the  story  tbut  wc  most  adaiiro 

What  thia  purpose  U  the"authoreM  of  "  Ruth  "  keeps  steadily 
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before  her  renders.  Hcsolutv  that  there  shall  hv  no  nnstnkc  about 
it  i\xe  introduces  a  second  exemplification  ot'  the  great  truth  iu  the 
pentoD  of  the  son  of  that  rich  di^:icnter,  who  diMuisses  the  poor 
eirl  in  dis^rac«  from  his  immaculate  household.  Yes,  his  son,  Mr. 
Und^baws  son  Kichard,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  who  had  all  the 
bene6l  of  hix  severe  teaching  and  his  rigid  example,  actually  com- 
mits a  forgery  and  defrauds  the  poor  dissenting  preacher.  The 
father,  in  his  austere  lioman  virtue,  declares  that  he  has  not  one 
rule  fur  a  stranger  and  another  for  a  son,  exhorts  the  minister  to 
prosecute  the  young  man,  and  shuts  both  his  heart  and  his  door 
resolutely  against  the  oileuder.  But  Mr.  Benson  refuses  to  pnv- 
sectstr.  He  believes  that  such  a  course  would  only  confirm  the 
youth  in  his  selfishness;  and  Mr.  Bradshaw^s  partner,  a  man  of  a 
kindly  nature,  concurs  in  opinion  with  him.  The  result  is,  that 
young  Brad^iaw  is  saved,  ilis  heart  is  touched ;  he  is  truly  niMii- 
lent;  he  abandons  his  evil  courses;  and  the  triumph  of  charity  is 
complete. 

But  akliough  this  additional  enforcement  is  given  to  the  lesson 
of  chari^',  as  though  the  authoress  of  *'  Rutli  "  would  show  that 
she  is  not  pleading  only  for  her  own  sex,  that  particular  applica- 
tion of  it,  which  she  has  most  at  heart,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing paasage,  wherein  the  two  systems  are  set  face  to  face»  by 
their  representatives,  in  striking  antagonism  : — 

***  If  1  had  knuwD  her,'  said  Mr.  Bnvdfiliav,  *  I  should  have  known  she  was 
fallen  And  depraved,  and  t'«i)i(«quenUy  out  6t  to  fxime  into  my  hous«,  nor  to 
■JHociAte  with  my  mtre  children.' 

***  Now  1  Irish  Gud  nuuld  give  me  power  to  apeak  out  convinctngly  what  I 
bdJeve  to  be  Hi;*  truth,  that  nut  every  wctamn  who  hsa  fallen  U  depraved ;  that 
many — bow  muny  the  ^reat  jud^ent-day  will  reveal  to  Uiutw  wku  hare  shaken 
oS  the  poor,  sore,  penitent  hearts  on  earth — many,  many  crave  and  hunger 
after  a  chance  fur  virtue — tliu  help  whii^  uu  man  give*  to  thuni — help — that 
icentle.  tender  help,  which  Jesui  gave  to  Mary  Ma^aleue.'  Mr.  Benson  was 
aJuimt  rJiiiked  by  hlti  feeliiifpt. 

'"Come,  come,  Mr.  Hent>on,  let  ua  have  no  more  of  this  morbid  way  of 
bklkinif.  The  world  ha^  decided  how  taivh  women  are  to  be  treated  ;  and  you 
may  depend  u]H>n  it,  there  h  m)  much  prartical  wiiidom  in  the  world,  thai  lis 
way  iif  artinff  is  right  in  the  long  run,  and  that  mi  one  chu  fly  in  its  fare  with 
impunity,  unless,  indeed,  tbey  ^toop  to  deceit  and  imposition.* 

"  '  I  lake  my  stand  with  Christ  againttt  the  world,'  «nid  .Mr.  Benaon,  solemnly 
diirenrding  the  «)vert  allusion  to  himttelf.  *  NVhat  have  the  world's  ways 
•mIm  in  ?     Can  we  be  much  worse  than  we  are?  ' 

"•  •  SpMk  for  yourself,  if  you  pleaite.' 

*'  *  Is  it  not  lime  to  change  twme  of  our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting?  1 
dedare  before  God,  that  if  1  believe  in  any  one  human  truth,  it  i«  this, — that 
to  every  woman,  who,  like  Huth,  Uan  binned,  sliould  be  given  a  cimnce  of  wlf- 
rwleraptinn,  and  that  such  a  chance  should  be  given  in  no  supercilious  or  con- 
tcuiptuuiia  manner,  but  in  the  ajHrit  of  the  holy  C'brut.  ...  I  »tate  my  firm 
b«li»r,  that  it  i>  God*»  will  that  we  should  not  dare  to  trample  any  of  hb 
CTMlum  down  to  the  hnpelees  dust ;  that  it  is  God'ti  will  that  the  women  who 
have  fallen,  should  be  numbered  among  thot^  who  have  broken  hearts*  to  he 
bdond  up,  not  rast  aside,  as  loi>t  beyond  recall.  If  this  be  God's  will,  ■•  a 
Uuxtg  of  God  it  will  stand,  and  He  will  open  a  way.'  " 

This  ta  noble  teaching.  Many  will  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
question  "  Is  it  not  time  to  chauge  some  of  our  ways  of  acting  and 
thin){itig  ?*'  If  the  sad  Itistories  of  all  those  pour  outenfits  who 
people  by  nights  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  were  knovfu  Vo  \.\\« 


i£  dw  gT«a£  erU  would  be  written 
wnmcra.  d»  yiiiiii  sor  oof  abt  wdfiii  deprsvitr  of  the  wretched 
joeaxaaa  ilMi^irr  i    jutiIk^ '«— *""■» ami  ucfaaritKbleness  of  those 

JOKi-'^^iinB  di  3C3on  jsre  ^«e  OB.  our  taUe,  the  most  noticeable 
jr-wne&jfr  3iii>'-Iizit=LS>  ^urv.'^Tlte  I^i««3^'s  Scntagan,"*  There 
j-nerT^inifr  a:  jim-i  jit:  sac  lius^Tf  is  &  wcrid  erf*  mTsterr ;  and 

3UIL.     £::  m  mkt  of  tfaotte  pbdd,  fluent 
i^ae^wxna.   We  do  not  care  much 
^  ^reaxh-  inteiested  in  the 
:  at  the  commencement^ 
Xa  one  wili  lav  down  the 
In  -  TeMinn^'Cottage,''t 
r,*  there  are  some  pood  pas- 
ww  B  BQC  31  sBsuined ;  but,  as  a 
ic  ^aKSs      iririiM  ■  aad  pnfaafatiin^.     **•  BroomhiU ;  or, 
Tbe  Cimacr  BeMurirs";  9  a  asary  <tf  ki)^  life,  pieuantlT,  nther 

so   Bibb  aanmcs>em  «f  wm  ^  imEiidiMHir  of  character,  that, 
»aTw^  3enB  waCK  fdcMme,  tbn^  lesre  no  imptwwm  on   the 

''"n  lii'ii  I"  acK  new  var^  we  lee  beAse  as  soaae  ooticnble  new 
sainaES,  ■iiiiBij^  whk^  He  WmAwunh's  **  Greece,**  witfa  its  lavish 
rf  pnurial  ift—iirtiiiMa,  ta  latni*  a  oonspacnoos  place.  It 
flC  ar  b^MbomoR  lAfci  bnili  tbat  has  erer  ucoed faom  the 
A  I. hi  ajM "  Mnc.  SMie  portahle  e£tiaD,  somewhat  condensed, 
oc  lirxB^'t  iiiii  iiriiir  nmiMlie  erf*  ^  **  Expnlition  to  the  Dead 
Ssh  *  AtsT'  chnns  a  «air£  of  ncagnilSaa.  We  are  alwajs  glad 
vrna.  *i  .^MK  ^01^  ^  sa&AcEtod  annrMahir  to  the  geneial  public,  by 
u-  Y(JH«Mi«etim<  «t  «  jnoe  nft^nwH  to  iIk  capacitr  of  slender 

■Of  ««>h 

«\.'    ■*»(»«.  >ft!s*-«f  our  ikoaces  of  * Casde  Atou *  and  "Lady 
-UT.  '  '  IV  •  tM:  :n.%i:  numbs. 
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We  have  not,  in  these  pages,  much  to  do  with  polemical  matters, 
any  further  than  aa  they  are  reflected  by  the  current  literature  of 
ihe  day.  The  "Misceliujiy"  appropriates  to  itself  otiier  aud 
pleasanter  fields  than  those  of  theolo<|:ical  controversy.  But  there 
u  no  more  noticeable  sign  of  the  times,  esneciallj  to  the  discern- 
ment of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  mark  minutely  the  stream 
of  our  fictitious  literature,  as  it  flows  ou  uninterruptedly  from 
y«ar'a  end  to  year's  end,  than  the  fact  that  the  great  subject  of  the 
connection  between  the  Priesthood  and  the  People,  presses  heavily 
on  the  thoughts,  aud  stauije  itself  on  the  utterances  of  a  large 
proportion,  not  only  of  the  more  reflecting,  but  ilie  more  imagina- 
tive writers  of  the  day.  There  is  Imrdly,  in  these  times,  a  work 
of  fiction  publi>lied  or  written — for  many,  we  fear,  are  written 
whoHe  fate  it  is  not  to  be  published — in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  drama  is  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Our  modem  novelists  delight  in  the  exliibition  of  these  person- 
ages, and  do  not,  like  their  predecessors,  exhibit  tltcm  for  mere 
ordinary  purposes  of  amusement.  The  Reverend  gentlemen, 
High  Church  and  Low  Clmrch,  who  figure  so  larj;ely  upon  the 
canvas  of  the  modern  novel,  by  no  means  take  the  place  in  the 
fiction  of  the  present  century,  which  Parson  Adams,  Parson 
TruUibcr,  and  the  inimitable  Vicar,  occupied  in  that  of  the  past. 
Tbry  Bland  as  the  representatives  or  exponents  of  some  particular 
■yitemt  or  theories ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  writer  means 
Uiem  to  do  something  more  th&u  contribute  to  the  action  of  the 
drama. 

We  do  not  speak  only  of  those  fictions  which  are  written  with 
an  obvious,  if  not  with  an  avowed,  purpose.  There  arc  many  such 
works :  but  they  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  one  controversial 
party.  The  activity  of  that  section  of  the  Protestant  commuuity, 
known  as  the  Tractarian  or  Puseyitc  party,  has  been  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  fields  of  literature,  for  some  years;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  a  very  considerable  amount  ui  talent  and  experience 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  overt  introduction,  or  the 
insidious  infusion  of  their  particular  opinions  into  works  of  fiction, 
addreaaed  to  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  by  writers  of  this 
class.  To  the  ductile  plastic  minds  of  the  young,  they  have  laid 
siege  with  uncommon  adroitness,  sapping  and  mining  under  ground 
with  all  the  skill  of  expert  engineers.  Time  was — and  no  very 
remote  time  either — when,  in  these  Christmas  holiday  times,  a 
parent  walked  confidently  into  a  bookseller's  shojp,  and,  without 
any  doubts  or  misgivings,  purchased  a  parcel  ol  books  for  his 
children,  on  the  strength  of  their  pretty  pictures,  or  their  attrac- 
tive names.  CHiildren's  books  were  children's  books  in  those  days; 
they  were  written  for  amusement — amusement  sometimes  blended 
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with  Bonl  imtnicHon.  The  tcAching  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Chfldren  were  exhorted  not  to  steal,  not  lo  tell  lies,  not  to  be 
£aobedient  to  their  parents,  not  to  eat  unripe  fruit,  and  not  to 
trf  nasoond  ice.  The  theologry  of  one  hook  precisclv  resembled 
WB  ikeoUigj  of  another  ;  and  parents  knew  pretty  well  xvhat  ihej 
were  pnrcDuinff  for  their  children.  It  is  not  so  in  these  times.  A 
man  must  paicbftie  a  stoxj^book,  as  carefully  as  he  would  buy  a 
WKfW  hantf  or  take  the  leaae  of  a  new  house.  If  he  docs  not  care- 
tti^  ■**■*■***  tbe  article  he  may  olace  in  the  hands  of  hh  children, 
•  verr  prettily  printed,  tastefully  illustrated,  and  charmingly  written 
tittfe  book*  which,  if  he  were  to  know  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
he  woaU  probably  consider  Little  better  than  so  many  slieet:^  of 
fuftr,  wTappinr  up  enough  moral  poison  to  destroy  the  religious 
boitb  of  a  wbi4e  n-nily. 

It  M  ckaraetenstic  of  the  policy  of  these  writers,  that   the 
i^MiU  tim  at  tike  corruption  of  babes  and  suckliu^rs ;  but  the^ 
abflsa  at  aliD  kj^her  game,  and  infuse  their  ductrines  largely  into 
baoka  of  gttater  balk,  but  not  of  greater  importance.     Indeed, 
Acir  auimy  b  tack — and  what  is  worse,  their  insidiousness 

>  hail  with  no  common  satisfaction  every  elFort  made, 
iba  otiker  (firection,  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
litetatture  of  the  day.     In  Miss  Sinclair's  "  Beatrice  '* 
bad  gaod  proof  that  there  are  writers  among  us,  able   and 
**  taia  oar  imaginative  literature  to  good  account — ablej 

,  «a  sbottld  ay,  to  fight  the  Tractanan  party  with  theii 
Aad  DOW  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  this  heav 
b  to  be  laUowed  by  a  vxrry  shower  of  other  blows,  dealt,  wsJ 
4Mibt  aaC,  witk  e^aal  Ttgour,  though  with  a  less  imposing  display 
«f  lbti.iL  Mbb  ^^'■**^'*  has  just  sent  forth  the  first  of  a  series  ^ ' 
(MHlU^  vocls^  vadv  the  title  of  **  Common  Sense  Tracts,"  whic 
wgtmitt  %»  4a  f*o4  snrke  in  a  good  cause.  She  has  gone  at  once 
^h^bt  t»  ^»  foiat  IB  tbe  iwwMu  now  before  us,  which  bea 
^(  ^^BT  a£  **inM  Cttzatr  and  the  Priest.'*  It  is  supposed  to 
f^l^  ^0  MMiali  of  a  Protestant  curate  and  a  Popish  priest, 
^1^^^  WC*  f<3'  VC  ^W^^  '°  each  other.  Without  any  over- 
*^  flOlgtnte^l  fowtaig,  the  contrast  is  very  effecbvely 
^^  ^tS»  ApBiartJT  ckaily  shows  that  the  writer  does 

BM il  M BiK  af* &t  WOiles  of  fiction,  written  with  an  avowed  or 
^^^l^^iJ^^  aWiC^  Ami  ^>^  purpose  solely,  or  even  mainly,  Co 
^nll^,  Ve  nMiJbA  nrtbcr  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  llmt,  in  the 
lntfiMJ  K^l  Hirfatttre  of  tbe  day,  ibere  arc  signs  manifest  that 
ibe  vtata  of  tbe  pricatbood  is  Eagiazid,  is  engaging  largely  the 
tbvi^t)  of  E^fini  writers  at  the  present  time.  Scarcely  a  novel 
^U^gg  6oH  tbe  utuiri.  in  wkkb  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  some 
j|iafi>iliiiii  does  aoC  oecnpy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  travellers 
sirp  aside  liroai  tbeir  deeeriptaons  to  comment  upon  the  state  of 
the  church.  Ttie  antborcss  of  *'  Ruth,"  and  the  authoress  of 
••Casilc  .\Ton,"  have  each  given  us  an  elaborate  specimen,  the  onoi 
of  a  dissenting  miuister,  the  other  of  a  priest  of  the  Anglic 
rstablishmenl.     Nay,  in  "  Castle  Avon  "  we  have  three  priests 
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ncumbeiU),  and  Mr.  Lovell  (the 
curate).  The  IJean  is  an  easy-goiHK  ecclesiastic,  who  fares  sump- 
tuously every  day ;  the  incumbf  nt  is  a  base,  bad  man,  shrinking 
from  no  kind  of  wickedness ;  the  curate,  tcho  has  once  been  a  cap' 
tain  in  the  amty^  is  all  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be,— 
earnest,  self-denying,  his  heart  in  hia  work,  matting'  lar^je  sacrifices 
of  self,  and  never  forgetting  llie  great  fact,  that  **  the  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you. '  At  last  this  Mr.  Lovell  fulls  a  victim  to 
hiA  CbrisUan  zeal.  A  cruel  fever,  caught  in  the  habitatiors  of  the 
poor,  utterly  prostrates  him.  He  does  not  die, — he  lives  on  for  a 
lime,  a  sort  of  iifo-in-dcath  or  death-in-life;  but  the  sacrifice  is  even 
more  complete  than  if  he  had  gone  at  once  to  his  rest.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clearly  marked  out,  than  the  contrast  between  this 
poor  curate  and  the  wealthy  ecclesiastics  under  whom  he  laboured 
and  suflered  so  uncejisingl}'.  What  the  purpose  of  the  writer  may 
have  been  we  know  not ;  but  how  significant  is  the  account  given 
of  the  antecedents  of  their  lives.  The  indolent,  careless  churchmen, 
looking  only  to  the  revenues  of  the  establishment,  had  been  '•  bred 
to  the  church."  The  self-denying  curate  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
army.  The  former  had  donned  the  sacerdotal  robe  as  a  matter  of 
convcuicnce ;  the  latter  had  entered  upou  the  holy  office,  heart 
and  soul,  from  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  The  former  had, 
from  their  boyhood,  been  marked  for  the  priesthood ;  the  latter 
had  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  the  ministry  in  mature  manhood. 
In  the  one  case  it  was  altogether  a  family  arrangement ;  iu  the 
otlier  it  was  the  result  of  the  inner  stirrings  and  promptings, — 
the  earnest  longings  of  a  regenerated  heart.  Out  of  which  seed 
is  more  likely  to  spring  a  reallj  spiritual  ministry  ?  Are  they 
who  scr\'c  God,  day  and  night  in  the  temple,  to  be  found  mostly 
among  those  who  are  marked  for  the  churcii  fioin  their  boyhood, 
or  among  Ojose  whom  their  own  hearts  will  not  sulfer  to  keep  away 
from  the  ministry  of  Christ  ? 

We  need  hardly  indicate  the  answer  which  will  suggest  itself  to 
almost  every  mind.  This  training  for  the  churc-h,  as  at  present 
catablisbed,  this  matter  of  university  education  with  it»  "little 
goV*  and  "great  go's,"  its  commons  and  wine-parties,  its  gown- 
and-town  rows,  its  prolligacies  and  extravagances,  does  not  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  perpetuation  of  an  earnest  and  devoted 
gospel  ministry.  It  is  a  thing  arranged  at  an  early  period  of 
a  man's,  or  rather  of  a  boy's,  life.  It  is  often  a  question  merely 
of  £  J.  <Lr  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  end.  If  Mr. 
Simpson's  business  is  prosperous,  Han'y  Simpson  will  be  **sent  to 
coU^c."  If  there  be  a  chance  of  church-preferment  some  day,  if 
Harry's  uncle,  the  dean,  has  a  prospect  of  the  lawn  sleeves,  Harry 
will  **  go  into  the  church."  He  may  be  a  scamp  and  a  dunce,  he 
may  have  the  lustre  of  more  school -(loggings  upon  him  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  may  be  proctorised  more  frequently  ul 
"  Ox-bridge  "  than  any  man  of  his  terra ;  he  may  be  plucked  onco 
or  twice  during  bis  career,  and  take  his  degree  at  last  with  difli- 
cullY,  hia  tastes  may  run  towards  nothing  better  than  horses  and 
hounds,  giu-twist,  and  buona-robcu.     Still  he  is  to  "  go  into  tUc 
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With  no  I'spccial  rig-fit  to  take  upon  tliemselvcs  the  duties  of 
counsel  and  cunsuLition,  huw  much  more  mightily  do  the  "  houso- 
goings  "  of  the  Christian  minister,  the  visits  of  the  shepherd  to  the 
nock,  the  visits  of  one  duly  authorised  and  appointed  to  administer 
tu  the  w'ant:^  of  the  poor  and  the  aiBicted,  to  comfort,  to  couns<^-l, 
and  to  aid  them,  contribute  to  the  outward  happiness  and  the 
iuner  weal  o(  the  people  committed  to  his  care. 

Tficre  arc,  doubtless,  many  ministers  of  the  English  church  to 
whom  it  is  both  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  tu  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  parishioners, — who  are  familiar  with  all  dieir  persons 
and  all  their  circumatancea, — who  arc  continually  moving  among 
then),  continually  visiting  their  homes,  taking  tlie  liveliest  interest 
in  all  their  affairs,  and  always,  in  some  way  or  other,  contributing 
to  tlie  happiness  of  the  poor.  Such  a  minister  makes  a  church- 
guing  people  ;  and  he  makes  a  moral  people.  Wherever  the  morals 
of  A  parisii  are  friglitfully  low,  we  may  be  sure  ihut  there  is  a  sin- 
fully negligent  priest.  Where  the  old  men  leave  their  homes  to 
regale  themselves  at  the  beer-shop, — where  the  yourg  men  drink 
much,  and  awear  much,  and  are  continually  brawling  with  each 
other, — where  the  young  women  fall  into  evil  ways  almost  while 
ihey  are  yet  children,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  j>arson  is  one  of 
those  indolent,  apathetic,  unregenerated  men,  who  have  "  gone 
into  the  church  "  for  a  livelihood,  who  have  '*  mistaken  their  pro- 
fession," who  preach  once  a  week  a  lifeless  sermon,  read  the  lessons 
with  becoming  emphasis,  live  comfortably  at  home,  go  abroad  in 
their  carriages,  and  consider  the  poor  utterly  a  bore.  We  are 
afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  such  pastors  in  oiu: 
church. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  in  many  places  dissent  thrives 
mightily  amongst  us  ?  The  Cliurch  of  England  is  not  the  people's 
church,  but  it  wants  little  to  make  it  so.  It  is,  al  present,  too 
sLitely  and  artlBcial ;  too  formal  and  exclusive.  It  wants  sunic- 
tliing  more  of  geniality  and  dilfusiveness  to  render  it  really  poten- 
tial with  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  church  herself,  that 
in  many  places  the  people  flock  to  the  dissenting  chapel.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  really  earnest  and  spiritual  ministry,  wherever  the 
mioiftter  is  a  house-going  minister  and  truly  loves  tlie  poor,  Oie 
church  carries  everything  before  her.  It  is  want  of  earnestness  in 
the  ministers  of  the  Anglican  faith,  that  weakens  the  power  of  the 
church  over  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Benson, 
lie  dissenting  minister  in  the  novel  of  *•  Huth,*'  would  be  sure  to 
KTj  the  {K'opie  with  him,  against  any  sleek  apatlietic  churchman, 
lipping  himself  up  in  his  exclusiveness  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  poor.  But  Mr.  Benson  would  have  been  still  more  powerful 
if  he  had  had  the  prestige  of  the  establishment  on  his  side,  and 
with  it  thf  haming  of  the  schools. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  stipincness  of  the  Anglican 
church  is  to  be  viewed.  We  talk  of  the  apostolic  character  of 
the  churchy, but  do  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word?  Is 
the  Church  of  England  an  apostolic,  or  seiuUng-forth  church  ; 
arc  the  great  tent-forths,  who   preach   the  gospel   to   all  uutious. 
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mninly  the  emissaries  of  the  Cliurcli  of  England?  Even  in  out 
colonies  does  the  Church  of  KnglHiiii  takf  its  apportioned  place  ? 
We  hear  mucli  i\buut  "  Coloniul  Bishoprics"  in  these  days.  There 
seems  from  some  quarters  to  be  a  constant  cry  for  more  bishops, 
or  overlookers;  and  yet  where  are  the  ministers  whom  thev  are  to 
be  sent  out  to  overlook  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Canada. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  good  member  of  the  churcbi  spej^cing 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  of  her  short-comings  in  the  North  Araeri- 
can  settlements: — 

*■  Hitherto  the  inhaliitanta  have  chJefljr  received  their  relteiouK  m«tnictuin 
through  various  branches  of  dtMent,  whow  roinititem  hove  Ehown  much  leal 
and  attention  in  si)t)|ilyinf{  iiistruetion  to  an  incre»»ing  and  (tast'Tle^M  pcipuU- 
ttiMi.  In  our  peculiar  aitiintion  we  must  feel  grateful  for  ChhiiUans  of  nay 
kind,  living  ns  we  do  in  a  land  of  Hpiritiiiil  dearlh.  Why  have  wo  beea 
hitherto  HO  decried  and  forgotten,  while  the  "living  waters'  refreshed  ao 
abundantly  our  native  land  ?  It  was  not  bo  in  tho««  ftlorioub  |mmitlve  times, 
when,  during  the  grievous  i>er«eoutiunB  of  the  churi-h,  the  iMtnishtnetit  of  the 
teachers  of  Christiaoity  only  spread  the  word  on  every  side,  when  diurrliM 
and  M-hnoU  rose  in  the  deserts,  whither  the  pattlura  bad  Iieen  exiled.  Why  in 
receiving  the  apostolic  doctrines  of  these  devoted  men,  ha%-e  we  not  folluwed 
their  examples,  ah  well  m  received  their  urecepis?  It  i^  a  certain  fa<rt,  that 
few  |>erM)os  dis»wnt  from  tlie  pure  aiiohtohc  doctrine*  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
Iniid,  while  many  do  from  those  of  tier  nuniHtem.  Vet  it  is  certain,  that  a 
reailv  g«»<»d  pastur  of  the  church  is  venerated  and  esteemed  as  the  vrry  per- 
fection of  the  ('hriptian  character.  The  nffertion^  of  the  English  pooiiie  still 
naturnlly  i-ling  to  their  clergy.  It  \n  only  when  chilled  by  net'lci-t.  or  left  ud- 
visited  in  s^ickness  or  r-alamity,  that  the  |>ariiihioncr  leaves  his  church  because 
bis  minister  haK  first  left  him.  Yet  the  asKertioii  still  holds  true,  that  'a 
houB»-goiog  nuDifiter  miike^  a  church-guiug  people,'  and  ue  truxt  that  the  des- 
tined pwton  of  our  wilderness,  will  visit  our  )>eople  in  their  homes  as  well  as 
prvurh  to  them  in  their  churches."  * 

All  this  is,  doubtless,  venr  true,  both  as  respects  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies.  The  deficiencies  of  the  Engliah  church 
are  the  strengtli  of  the  dissenting  congregations: — 

"  Much  good  would  result  from  the  clergymen  of  our  establishment  itinera- 
ting fntrn  plac**  to  place,  taking  up  their  abode  in  private  houses,  where  tbev 
would  always  be  honoured  guests,  nnd  preaching  and  reading  prayeni  during 
tbeir  sojourn.  A  real  oeceasity  exists  for  their  perfonning  such  charitable 
missions,  till  the  scattered  vilUi^  get  churches  and  minihter^  of  their  owd. 
To  Hhoir  the  need  of  such  itineration,  I  need  only  state  that  my  own  count  v  of 
Peterborough,  ctmlaioing  eighteen  tountihipH,  |M».es>ied  only  three  rhiirches  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  population,  whicb,  at  the  last  ceosu-:,  numbered  more  than 
47,nO()  soiiIk,  and  which  now  would  aniountj  from  emigration  and  increase,  to 
nearly  .iti.ooo." 

"  In  all  these  townships,"  adds  Major  Strickland,  '*  there  are 
nmiiY    dissenting  chapels   of    various    denominations."     And  in 
*Lcr  part  of  nia  work  he  more  emphatically  says . — 

1ou)|h  I  bad  been  several  months  a  resident  in  Gaelpb,  1  had  neither 
^eard  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     Why  are  we  always 
•end  labouren  into  the  vineyard  t     No  sooner  does  a  small  villaj^, 
f  .,    ....II    „  hlnrk-iniithV  shop,  and  a  few  houses  spring  up  in   tliB 
■  ■  Pre^liyteriftn-  .Methodist,  or  Itaptitit  church,  or,  perhaps, 
.'  imm('dii>lL>ly.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  rborcb  is  losing 

...•'i  <••  1'    >'  energv'  i«  dibolavMl  «ither  in  building  cburchea,  or  send- 
iiiil  .-I'liun-  men  tii  preiicli  the  gospel." 

"•I  MrickUnd's  "Twcnty-Seren  Yean  in  Canada." 
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Wc  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  about  this.  But  first 
we  must  follow  Major  Sliickland's  narrative  a  little  furtlier,  and 
draw  from  it  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  dissenting 
ministry'  uf  the  backwoods: — 

*'  The  tint  |>enon  1  heard  preach  in  Guelph  was  a  Uilor,  who  hud  made  a 
profraional  Tisit  tu  Uie  city,  aotl  who  huil  the*  re|)utation  of  being  conMidered  n 
vmr  eloquent  man.  Due  notice  having;  beoii  ^ivcn,  a  lar^e  conf^egatiun  aetsetn- 
hleu  to  hear  Mr.  1I-,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  wnt«  eloquent  enough,  though  hid 
■emion  wiu  all  in  his  own  praise  from  begiiininf^  tfi  i^nd.  He  said  that  he  bad 
once  been  a  (irent  infidi'l  anrt  an  evil  lirer  ;  but  tliatnow  ho  wti:i  converted,  and 
M  i;ood  m  he  romterly  had  been  wickefl.  .And  be  hoped  t)mt  all  hib  hearers 
woald  take  example  by  him.  and  do  a»  he  had  done ;  fiiriako  the  crooked  pathti 
«jm1  ateadfastly  foltiiw  the  straight.  Thit  autobio^aphicul  divcounie,  of  ^hioh 
he  was  the  hero,  uus  at  length  over,  aud  Mr.  C,  a  brother  Hnip,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  I  was  aUu  honoured  with  an  iDvitatioo,  which  my  curiuslty  impelled 
ne  to  accept." 

The  Major  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  feast: — 

"  I  found  that  the  party  consisted  of  a  magistrate  and  his  wife  from  K , 

the  mod  doctor,  and  Mr.  Y.,  one  of  the  comt>any'it  cJerkti.  Our  host,  tailor 
No.  1.  took  the  head  of  the  table  ;  the  preacher,  tailor  No.  3,  Mtte  ut  llie  foot. 
The  dinner  itMcIf  was  quite  a  professional  spread,  and  condiHted  uf  a  6ne  fat 
nMMt  gowK  at  the  top  and  auolher  at  the  Inrttuni,  a  large  ditih  of  mbltage  in 
tha  atntret  and  a  plate  uf  hani  ilumpling»  on  each  side.  Mr.  V.,  who  Kate 
oppsaitc.  gave  me  ftuch  a  cotnical  took  wlien  the  sei-onil  t^mue  made  its  appear- 
aoee^  that  I  found  it  inipOMible  to  imppreii*  my  risibility,  whirb,  unfortunately 
for  in«,  expliMled  just  hk  the  preju-her.  who,  of  coume,  mentally  conBtjjned  me 
to  psrdition,  roinmenced  u  lun^  grare.  Hut  if  the  governor  himself  hud  been 
pnnot,  I  do  not  think  that  1  could  have  restrained  my  inclination  tu  laugh." 

This  has  properly  more  to  do  with  tailors  than  with  ministers; 
but  we  have  au  object  in  quoting  it.  What  follows  is  aJso  to  the 
point : — 

"The  dinner  wai  certainly  excellent  of  its  kindj  and  in  a  new  settlement 
where  nothing  but  iult-|H)rk  and  beef  cuuld  lie  obtained,  I  might  with  truth 
my,  that  it  waa  a  freat  treat.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  it  was  proposifd 
bv  the  magbrtnite  h  huly,  that  thi*  rumpany  nhnuld  bing  a  hymn,  t'pon  which 
toa  mad  doctor,  who  wai  considered  the  most  pious,  as  well  as  the  most  Kcien- 
lite  niiger  of  the  company,  sang  like  an  owlingiile,  Pope'it  celebrated  lioca  :— 

'*  *  Vital  s|iBrk  of  heavenly  flame — 
(juit— oh  !  quit  this  mortal  frame.' 

"I  am  aahamed  to  say  that  1  wut  obliged  to  stuff  my  handkerchief  Into  mv 
tnouth  to  keep  from  lauglilng  outright ;  and  no  wooder,  fur  I  never  heard  such 
aa  insane  howling  in  all  my  life." 

The  first  thought  which,  in  all  nrobability,  this  story  will  sug- 
geal,  is  that  Httle  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  prcst-nce  of  a 
mitiistry  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  ridicule,  rather  than  of 
•olemnity — a  ministry  whose  antecedents  and  present  environments 
mender  no  feelings  of  respect.  Christianity,  it  will  be  said,  was 
here  dishonoured.  All  this  preaching  and  psalm-singing  tended 
only  to  laughter.  Looking  merely  at  this  fact,  the  reader  may  con- 
clttde  that  Major  Strickland's  examples  hut  iil-support  his  argu- 
meuta — that  the  country  is  better  without  any  ministry  at  all,  than 
nnc  sugge.stive  of  such  irreverent  associations.  Hut  we  see  only 
in  this  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion  on  the 
port  of  the  established  church.    Such  dissenting  preacUcra  a&t.Wi«e 
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would  have  lUtle  chance  of  gathering  larce  conprogrations  nrnun^' 
them  if  tlierc  were  educated  ministers  in  the  field,  spiritually  zeal- 
ous as  well  as  intellectually  cnhghtened.  It  is  true  thai  some  of 
the  great  first  preachers  uf  Christianity  had  little  of  tlu-  learning  of 
the  schools — tFiey  were  unt:ducated  men,  of  lowly  industrious 
callings — fishermen  and  tent-makers — but  a  supernatural  agency 
worked  through  them ;  miracles  were  performed  by  and  for  the 
apostles ;  and  they  appealed  for  the  most  part  to  men  in  a  ruder 
state  of  society.  It  is  certain  at  least,  in  these  days,  that  even 
among  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  people,  an  educated  priest- 
hood, ciKteris  paribus,  will  have  more  weight  than  one  composed  of 
men  with  like  attainments  to  their  own.  What  truth  is  there  in 
tlie  remark  of  the  old  servant  in  the  novel  of  "  Ruth,"  who,  a 
church-woman  herself,  serves  the  dissenting  minister,  and  says  ad- 
miringly of  him,  *'  He  preaches  sermons  sometimes — I  make  no 
doubt  there  was  as  grand  a  sermon  in  yon  paper-book  as  ever  we 
hear  in  church ;  I  'vo  heard  him  pray  uncommon  fine,  quite  beyond 
ani/  hiii  /earned  folk .'**  She  dearly  loved  and  deeply  admired  her 
master;  but  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling  within  her,  ever  whis- 
pering that  he  wanted  something  only  possessed  by  "  leanietl  folk." 
"We  plainly  perceive  the  dilliculty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  such 
an  adjustment  as  would  secure  to  our  Anglican  system  all  tliat 
is  excellent  in  itself  and  all  that  is  to  be  commended  and  imitated 
in  the  working  of  dissent.  Education  is  a  great  thing.  But 
education  for  tne  church  is  very  highly -priced  (lieaven  knows  tliat 
it  ought  not  to  be  !),  and  men  who  have  been  expensively  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  look,  you  may  be  sure,  for  a  living,  not  for 
a  starving;  they  seek  case,  and  competence,  and  a  gentlemanly 
way  of  life.  The  church  is,  indeed,  **a  gentlemanly  profession;* 
and  men  who  have  been  bred  to  it,  that  is,  who  have  gone  to  ex- 
pensive schools,  and  graduated  at  Oxbridge,  arc  not  very  likely  to 
rejoice  in  the  thought  of  itinerating  in  the  backwoods  of  CanAdo, 
Something  of  a  compromise  is  wanted.  There  is  surely  something 
between  the  costly  education  of  the  universities  and  Oie  no-cducn- 
tion  of  illiterate  tailors  and  cobblers.  We  have  no  desire  to 
lower  the  test  of  qualification.  We  cannot  see  why  a  man,  witli- 
out  the  proper  qualiBcation,  should  be  sufiered  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  any  more  tlian  he  should  be  suffered  to  practise  the  liiw 
or  administer  to  the  sick;  but  the  narrow  exclosiveness  of  the 
test  is  altogether  another  matt«r.  All  the  learning  of  the  country 
is  imt  locked  up  in  two  collegiate  towns.  Hut  as  long  as  the 
Anglican  system  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  u,  such  com- 
plaints as  tiiose  uttered  by  Major  Strickland  will  tind  expression  in 
the  literature  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER    Vltl. 
MR.  BBRNABD    CABLVUN    GOBS    A    PISHING. 

The  light  filled  the  room,  and  what  had  been  imnreasive  became 
eomixion-pUce,  and  what  had  bccu  ciystorious  luoked  ridiculous, 
ma  often  bappeus  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  when 
wr  ore  rouchsnfed  uuy  sudden  and  complete  eulightcnmcat.  The 
three  girl:i  and  Curtyon  were  in  a  formal,  oak-paneled  chamber, 
•cantily  furnished,  with  numerous  shelves  around  it,  on  some  uf 
which  were  broken  retorts,  blackened  crucibles,  jars,  portionii  of 
ffalvanic  batteries,  tubes,  cracked  glasses,  and  other  chemical 
dihris.  An  old  brass-clamped  cabinet  and  the  high-backed  ann- 
cbair,  occupied  by  the  ghastly  object,  now  shorn  of  all  its  etTec- 
Civciiess,  were,  with  the  tabic  on  which  a  few  books  were  scattered, 
(J>c  principal  contents  of  tlie  apartment. 

Carlyun  threw  open  the  window,  and  then  hastened  to  raise 
poor  little  Amy  from  her  kneeling  position. 

*•  SureJy,'*  he  »aid  cheeringly,  •'  you  do  not  mean  to  be  fright- 
ened by  that  set  of  surgery-boy's  playthings.  The  owner  had  no 
business  to  leave  them  here,  certainly,  and  we  will  put  them  away 
for  him,  or  we  will  send  them  after  him  in  a  parcel,  won't  we  ? 
Come,  Amy  dear,'*  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  playful  reproach, 
**  this  is  ffad  cowardice  in  one  of  the  heiresses  of  Aspeu." 

**  Ob !  I  wish  we  had  never  come  to  Aspen,"  sobbed  Amy, 
opening  her  eyes,  but  taking  piteous  care  that  her  glances  should 
fall  upon  her  sisters,  and  away  from  tJie  spot  where  her  instinct 
told  her  the  vision  of  terror  was  still  to  be  seen.  "  That  dreadful 
tiling  will  sit  by  my  side  in  my  dreams,  and  some  day — and  some 
day — "  and  her  sobs  stifled  her  utterance. 

*'  And  some  day,"  urged  Carlyon  gently,  *'  you  will  laugh  at  it 
for  pretending  to  be  a  terror,  when  it  is  only  some  dusty  old  bancs 
lied  together  by  wires,  and  dressed  in  the  rubbish  of  a  masquerade 
■hot),  and  then  it  will  tumble  all  to  pieces  out  of  your  dreams,  as  it 
ihall  do  now  in  two  minutes,  out  of  the  chair,  if  you  will  just  let 
j'our  sister  support  you  while  I  see  to  it." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think,"  said  £mma,  in  an  under  tone,  "thot 
he — that  it  has  been  sitting  there  ever  since  he  died — the  hat  is  a 
c*vaJier'> — I  mean  that  he  did  not  die  there  and  never  was  dis- 
covered until  we — " 
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*'  No,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Kate,  who,  though  still  very  white, 
had  recovered  her  self-possession  ;  "  look  at  that  book  on  the  tabic, 
it  U  *  Johnson's  Diclionarv/  " 

"Just  so,"  said  Bcruara,  looking  at  the  speaker  with  consider- 
able admiration,  *'  that  is  the  way  to  deaf  with  mjstificaiioos. 
But  I  will  convince  you  even  more  completely,  in  a  mon)cnt«  if 
Amy  will  release  me,"  for  the  still  agitated  girl  clung  to  him  can- 
vuUively.  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  transfer  her  clnsp  to 
Emma.    "  There  !  now  for  our  spoclre." 

And  approaching  the  skeleton,  he  removed  the  hat,  lifted  the 
legs  from  tlie  boots,  wliich  he  pushed  away  in  different  directions, 
brought  down  the  beckoning  arm,  ond,  finding  that  the  figure  bad 
been  carefully  secured  by  ligatures  so  as  to  preserve  its  attitude, 
he  cut  them  away,  and  the  human  scaffold  subsided  helple»lj 
into  the  arm-chair. 

"  It  is  rather  for  Amy's  sake  than  for  yours  that  I  am  dainj 
this,"  he  observed ;  "  it  may  be  well  that  she  should  see  whal 
a  very  coitimuu<place  contrivance  has  terrified  her.  You  see  it  t» 
all  wired,  aud  was  probably  borrowed  from  some  surgeou's  cibt> 
netf  in  order  to  be  set  up  here.  And  he  removed  tlie  skull,  utd 
doubled  up  the  skeleton  on  the  table,  Carlyon  then  sat  down  io 
the  chair  vacated  by  the  apparition,  and  begged  Amy  to  look 
round. 

Slowly,  and  urged  by  the  aOectionate  entreaties  of  her  shien, 
Amy  brought  herself  to  note  the  heap  of  bones  on  the  table,  and 
al'ter  a  shudder  she  gazed  steadily  at  tnem.  But  the  nextmomeat 
her  gaze  fell  upon  Bernard,  who  occupied  the  scat  in  which  ibe 
skeleton  had  been,  and  who,  unconsciously,  had  taken  nearly  the 
9ame  altitude  as  that  in  which  the  figure  had  been  placed.  Her 
eyes  dilated  and  she  uttered  a  wild  cry. 

"  Oh  !  worse,  worse — come  out,  come  out,  come  out !"  and  At 
broke  into  au  hysteric  passion,  followed  by  violent  weeping. 

•*  If  mamma  were  here,"  said  Enima,  looking  very  much  dii^ 
tressed. 

"  1  suppose  she  must  know,"  said  Kate,  "  or  else  it  would 
pleasant  to  keep  this  from  her,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  for  she  i« 
not  well,  and  ought  not  to  be  vexed  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrint 
We  would  tell  it  her  afterwards  as  an  adventure.  But  Amy^ 
poor  eyes  will  betrav  all;  and  then  your  while  cheeks,  l^tna^ 
What  do  you  think,  ^Ir.  Carlyon?" 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  save  Mrs.  Wilmslow  any  vexation,"  mM 
Bernard,  "  and  you  thought  I  could  assist  in  any  way — let  Q» 
think.  Your  sister  is  calmer  now ;  what  would  an  hour  in  thf 
fresh  air  do  towards  bringing  back  all  your  complexions  ?  There 
must  be  some  way  out  from  this  part  of  the  house,  so  that  rmi 
might  avoid  the  hail.  I  wonder  what  there  is  beyond  this  rwrnv 
Shall  we  sec  ?" 

"  I  hope  we  shall  make  no  more  discoveries,"  said  Kate,  a  little 
tremulously. 

*'  At  any  rate  I  will  be  the  pioneer,"  said  Bcniard,  crcw^ng  li 
a  door  on  the  further  side  of  tlie  room.    "  1  told  you  how  I  bad  * 
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1  ftt  a  window  on  this  wing;  it  would  hare  been  curious  if 
I  had  selected  this  room  for  my  entry." 

"  How  glad  T  am  tliat  you  did  not,"  said  Emma,  earnestly. 
"  You  would  have  seen  the  horrid  thing  through  the  window, 
sterted  back,  lost  your  footing,  and  fallen  down  upon  the  stone 
pavement.  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  yuu  did  not.  How  dreadfully 
cruel  and  wicked  it  was  to  set  it  up  here.** 

*•  Something  tells  me,  as  they  say  in  novels,  I  mean,  though, 
that  I  think  it  most  probablcj  that  some  day  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  that  observation  to  the  person  himself,"  said 
Carlyun  quietly,  "  in  which  case  X  shall  remember  Amy's  terror, 
though  I  nope  she  will  have  forgotten  it.  This  door  is  locked,  but 
I  think  I  can  force  it."^ 

But  Kate^s  quick  eye,  now  that  she  had  regained  her  composure, 
cau«rht  si^ht  of  a  glimmer  of  metal  on  the  table.  One  of  the 
books  bad  been  placed  tent-fashion  over  a  large  bunch  of  keys. 
The  contriver  of  the  apparition  had  obviously  brought  them  there 
in  order  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  visit  to  that  apartment. 

"  So,  the  keys,"  *aid  Bernard.  "  It  was  determined,  you  see, 
that  we  should  come  here  before  getting  into  the  rooms  in  the 
gallery.  The  right  of  first  search  is  witJi  you.  Will  you  begin 
here?" 

But  Kate  shook  her  head,  and  Carlyon  proceeded  to  try  the 
keya,  and  at  length  the  lock  gave  way.  The  girls  drew  back,  half 
expecting  some  second  Iriehtful  appearance,  but  when  the  door 
was  opened  there  wa«  seen  but  a  well-Hghted  landing,  from  which 
a  narrow  stair  led  down  to  the  lower  floor.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  a^  Bernard  had  expected,  yraa  a  small  strong  door,  which 
let  them  out  into  the  grass-covered  garden. 

**  This  part  of  our  domain  seems  dreadfully  neglected,"  said 
£mma,  delighted  with  the  ample  plot  before  them,  **  but  we  are 
great  horticulturists,  and  we  mast  take  it  in  hand.  This  grass 
must  be  mown  close,  and — Amy,  dear  child,  what  u  it  ?**  she 
exclaimed,  as  Amy  threw  herself  into  Kate's  arms,  and  pointed  at 
•ome  object  from  which  she  averted  her  face.  They  followed  the 
direction  of  her  linger. 

'•Her  nerves  arc  terribly  shaken,"  said  Bernard;  "she  has 
caught  sight  of  that  statue  of  Phocion,  and  fancied  it  into  another 
terror.  1  fear  every  place  will  be  haunted  for  her  for  some  little 
while'* 

**  I  ace  thai  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it  secret,"  said  Kate, 
Rgretfully.  **  Amy  is  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  too  ill  for  any 
one  to  overlook  the  signs,  and  mamma  least  of  all.  Do  you  bring 
her  in,  and  I  will  go  uu  and  prepare  mammu.'* 

"  But  you  need  not  go  back  the  same  way,"  said  Carlyon,  con- 
siderately, "J  can  bring  you  round  to  the  front." 

"  Do,  do  take  Emma  and  Amy  that  way,"  said  the  spirited  girl. 
**  I  am  not  at  all  nervous  now,"  and  she  tripped  back  to  the  door, 
Whetlier  her  good  little  heart  did  not  beat  fust,  as  she  re-entered, 
aloDC,  the  apartment  of  the  skeleton,  whether  she  looked  straight 
before  her  as  she  passed  through,  or  risked  a  ginncc  at  the  chair. 
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among  the  rest — that  one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  designing 
coDtrivcra  did  not  care  how  many  hours  the  head  of  the  family 
might  spend  there.  And  as  for  tlie  details  of  domestic  odministra- 
lioa,  I  do  not  tliiok  it  can  be  necessary  to  say  how  cleverly  and 
aensibly  Jane  managed  them,  or  how  speedily  a»  charming  a  nicnatfe 
wu  organized  as  her  means  pcrnntted^  or  as  could  indeed  be 
desired  in  the  retirement  to  which  the  family  was  destined.  Jane 
herself  was  for  the  time  more  completely  happy  than  she  hod  been, 
poor  tiling,  for  many  a  long  year,  and  slie  thought  that  if,  while 
their  resources  were  nursing  up,  she  could  obtain  the  aasistance  of 
au  accomplished  governess  in  completing  the  education  of  her 
daaghlers,  and  could  manage  to  keep  some  little  ponies,  extrava- 
gatit  woman,  for  their  use,  and  if  Mr.  Molesworth  would  let  her 
know  exactly  how  much  money  she  might  calculate  upon,  and  at 
what  ciniet  it  would  arrive,  she  should  have  uothing  to  do  but  be 
thankful,  that,  after  so  many  shipwrecks,  she  had  got  into  a  quiet 
port  at  last.     Dieu  ditpoae. 

As  for  the  Ambassador  himself,  it  was  quite  delightful  to  sec 
what  a  change  was  wrought  upon  him  by  his  changed  circum- 
Manoes.  He  became  almost  bearable.  He  flew  into  very  few 
paanonfi  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Kvcn  if  he  could  not  see  his 
booCbooks  at  the  moment  he  wanted  them,  or  his  cigar-match 
nuMcd  fire,  or  the  water  in  his  little  grog-kettle  delayed  to  boil, 
be  really  swore  very  mildly,  considering  the  provocation  ;  and  waa 
fto  amenable  to  reason  as  to  admit  tliat  his  wife  might  not  be 
exactly  in  fault  iu  the  matter,  beyond  her  keeping  such  some- 
thingly  stupid  servants,  who  could  not  remember  a  something 
they  were  told,  eud  be  somethiuged  to  their  idiotcy.  Then 
be  got  himseli'  a  spade,  aud  set  to  work  to  dig  the  gardeu,  a 
capital  occupation,  which  he  pleasingly  varied  by  chopping  into 
irtftalments  all  the  long  worms  he  turned  up.  He  bought  an 
unfortunate  dog  from  the  village,  and  devoted  himself  very  sed- 
uloujily  to  teach  it  conjuring  tricks,  and  for  three  days  the  girls 
were  made  very  unhappy  by  its  howls  under  liis  flogging,  but  on 
the  fourth  it  bit  him^  so  he  hanged  it,  partly  iu  wrath,  aud  partly 
in  fMT  lest  it  should  some  day  go  mad,  and  he  should  ihereupou 
beeorae  so  too,  for  the  gallant  ex'captain's  philosophy  hardly  com- 
prised the  latest  improvements.  And  Carlyon  having  procured  a 
fishing-rod,  the  master  of  Aspen  borrowed  it,  and  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  objuivation  upon  the  impracticable  fishes  of  the 
Serern,  but  pnjnng  little  rcgord  to  the  advice  of  the  "  Complete 
Angler"  (except  as  to  "avoiding  small  liquors,  especially  water"), 
be  did  not  do  much  in  aid  of  the  Aspen  larder,  and  rather  i  11- 
nataredly  insinuated  "  silver  hooks,"  while  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was 
actually  helping  him  to  slices  from  the  victims  of  tlie  more  skilful 
fiemard'ii  cob-Hies  and  red  hackles.  He  yawned  about  the  house 
a  good  deal,  shouted  and  roared  along  the  galler)'  and  in  the  hall, 
with  DO  particular  motive,  pushed  one  of  the  red-oimed  servant 
giria  into  the  little  pool  in  toe  garden,  and  nearly  quarrelled  with 
Carlyon  for  declining  to  order  down  a  billiard-table.  But  alto- 
getlicr  Henry  Wilmalow,  humanized  in  the  quiet  and  wholesome 
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life  of  the  country,  and  considering  how  uttcrlj  deroid  he  was  of 
mental  resources,  and  how  dependent  he  had  always  been  upon 
theatres,  gambling-houses,  billiard-rnoms,  and  other  esUmable 
establishments,  fur  his  means  of  killing  time,  he  behaved  a  f^ood 
deal  better  than  certain  personages  m  this  story  expected  he 
would  do. 

Miss  Emma  and   Miss  Kate  were  very  exultant  in  their  nen 
sphere.     They  saw  their  mother  happvi  or  at  least  cheerful  and 
content,  and   that  was  an  immense  ihing  for  them.     And 
they  found  never-ceasing  occupation  in  the  great  house  and  iiuMtfl 
garden;   and  they  experienced  a  sense  of  freedom   and  couifort' 
which    had    been    denied  them  in  the  confined  homes  in  which 
their  earlier  life  had  been  passed.     They  grew  fresher  and  preiuer 
every  day,  I  believe.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  they  aimiscd 
themselves,  or  what  families  of  pets  they  gathered  round  themfj 
for  though  I  might  mention  the  dores,  and  the  rabbits,  and  thel 
owl  that  came  down  the  chimney,  and   the  fawn   that  Carljau 
bought  from  a  gamekeeper,  and   the  young  peacock  respectfully 
presented  bv  red  Martha's  aunt,  and  the  kittens  which  beloneed  tej 
the  lean  mid  cat  that  lived  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  behind  the  nooietl 
I  should   forget  at  least  as  many  other  in-door  pensioners  of  tbaj 
young  ladies  of  Aspen.     It  was  some  time,  however,  before  poof  j 
little  Amy,  formerly  the  lightest-hearted  of  all,  recovered  heroUf 
spirits,  and  entered  into  her  sisters*  pursuits  with  the  zeal  untunl 
to  her.     If  the  occasion  bad  not  been  matter  for  regret,  it  would  ^ 
have  been  charming  to  see  the  continuous  and  self-denying  i  " 
tion  with  which   the  elder  girls  tended  the  younger  one,  and  bowl 
earnestly  and  delicately  they  strove  to  win  her  interest  for  theirj 
own  innocent  pleasures.    Until  Amy  was  well  enough  to  join  ihelfl 
walks,  their  gardening,  or  their  lillle  excursions*  not  the  hriglite>t| 
day,  not  the  most  tempting  ramble,  could  keep  Emma's  bhie  ejcf  j 
or  Kate's  brown   hair  far  from  Amy's  pillow.      It  was  pretty  to  1 
watch  them  in  their  daily  attempts  to  enlist  their  sister's  rcgmdi 
for  some   favourite  or  other — ^  how  Emma  would  insist  on  tlie 
fawn's  accomplishments  being  recognized  by  Amy,  while  Kate  wai 
pathetic  in  her  appeals  in  favour  of  the  owl,  because  she  declared  i 
it  resembled  herself — and  how  Amy  was  implored   to  gel  wdll 
while  the  ring-dove  was  sitting,  because  it  was  imperatively  ncce»-f 
sary  she  should  sec  it,  but  the  cage  must  not  be  moved.    j\nd| 
when  Amy  did  get  well,  and  join  them,  at  first  with  a  sort  of  tinn-I 
dity,  but  with  a  gradually  increasing  cnjoymenti  1  do  not  beLievej 
that  these  two  foolish  young  ladies  had  an  idea  of  being  hA[r' 
than  when  they  were  bringing  out  the  roses  on  the  cheek  of  I 
little  pet  sister.     I  have  already  had  to  apologize  for  some  of  tl* 
people  in  my  story,  and  I  rather  think  I  shall  have  to  apol 
lor  them  all  before  1  have  done ;  but  w'hat  can  1  say  for 
Wilnislow  girls,  except  that  it  was  not  their  fault  that  ihcr  h«l 
not  lived  in  a  world  where  they  might  have  become  "fast," and  h»it 
had  stair-case  flirtations,  and  have  cracked  French  hon-hom  wit'' 
French  morals  inside,  and  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  champagne 
and  have  had  clandestine  meetings,  and  "letters  left  at  the  pasti}'* 
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cook's,"  and  liave  been  apoken  of  familiarly  by  evil  young  gentle- 
roen  at  the  club,  who  would,  approvingly,  have  called  them 
••  larky."  I  am  sorry  they  arc  so  slow,  but  I  trust  we  shall  get 
iplo  livelier  company  before  long. 

Bernard  remained  at  Aspen.  Having  written  to  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  to  know  when  he  should  return  to  town,  he  received  a 
brief  reply  from  Messrs.  Moleswortli  and  Penkridge,  stating  that  a 
einittancc  had  been  lodged  to  his  credit  at  a  bank  in  Bristol, 
ad  that  he  was  to  write  again  when  that  was  exhausted.  It  is 
"not  probable  that  he  found  life  at  Aspen  verj' disagreeable,  though 
the  Ambassador  was  not  precisely  the  host  he  would  have  desired  ; 
but  it  was  always  pleasant  lo  hear  Jane  Wilnislow's  voice,  and  the 
girls  liked  Bernard  exceedingly.  No  one  seemed  to  think  his 
prolonged  visit  a  strange  affair;  the  documents  in  the  unniinient- 
room  were  a  sort  of  excuse  for  his  staj' ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was 
very  welcome.  To  Jane,  for  his  kindness  of  manner,  and  for  the 
services  he  was  enabled  to  render  her;  —  lo  the  young  ladies, 
because  they  could  talk  very  pleasantly  with  him,  because  he  had 
made  theui  an  aviary,  helped  them  in  Tasso,  and  given  ihem 
•ouiid  advice  as  to  the  education  of  some  squirrels ;  —  to  the  A  m- 
baacadur,  because,  as  the  latter  phrased  it,  he  could  talk  to  Car- 
lyon  aa  a  man  of  the  world,  and  we  know  what  that  means  when 
»uch  people  as  lienry  Wilmslow  say  it.  One  day,  however,  the 
talk  iii  question  desperately  di^tgusted  the  man  of  the  world,  attd 
no  wonder.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Ambassador.  Carlyon 
had  remarked  how  much  belter  Ain)f  was  looking,  and  how  she 
waa  getting  over  her  fright,  of  which  of  course  Wilmslow  had 
heard  the  details. 

"Ah!  master  lawyer!"  said  Wilmslow;  "don't  do  it  agoiu, 
except  with  tlie  servants  or  somebody  of  tluit  sort.  You  young 
fellows  will  be  up  to  your  games,  and  if  you  had  only  sent  one  of 
thoiie  big  red-armed  wenches  into  your  skeleton's  room,  it  would 
hare  been  a  great  lark,  but  the  child  couldn't  stand  it," 

Bernard,  upon  this  charming  little  speech,  grew  so  white  with 
vrmtli  and  fury,  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who  had  heard  it  willi  ex- 
ceeding pain,  actually  slipped  behind  her  husband,  and  held  up 
her  finger,  unseen  by  Wilmslow,  with  an  imperative  signal  to  Car- 
lyon to  hold  his  tongue.  He  instantly,  as  became  a  gentlemau, 
mastered  his  anger  by  a  mighty  eflurt,  hastily  mustering  all  the 
contemptuous  tlioughts  in  the  world  as  n  further  excuse  for 
silence,  but  he  rather  glared  at  the  Ambassador,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

'*  The  fellow  is  a  helpless  fool,  as  well  as  a  coarse-minded 
scoundrel,"  said  Bernard,  aa  soon  as  he  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
Mra.  Wilmslow's  magnetizing  finger.  And  with  this  gentle 
analysis  of  his  host's  character,  he  snatched  up  his  fishing-rod  and 
tackle>  and  went  out  of  the  house, — not  pi'ecisely  the  **  simple  and 
patient  man"  which  Senator,  in  the  immortal  Walton,  had  "always 
looked  that  au  angler  should  be." 
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■  WM  a  group  of  Uiree  persons.  Two  of  these  were  men.  The 
taJler  wru  a  lean,  musculnr  man,  dressed  in  that  mingled  costume 
of  gamekeeper,  poacher,  and  tramp,  which  any  one  who  hns  lived 
in  an  agricultural  district  will  instantly  recognise  with  the  aid  of 
those  words.  His  frayed  velveteen  jacket  was  not  in  holes,  and 
his  discoloured  hat  was  far  from  being  in  bad  condition,  but  it  was 
liie  grey  stockings  and  the  ankle-boou,  where  gaiters  should  have 
been,  which  told  the  experienced  eye  that  it,  or  that  of  the  rural 
police,  ought  to  be  kept  upon  the  fellow.  The  other  man  was 
shorter  and  stouter,  wore  a  smock-frock,  and  a  slouch  hat,  and 
his  dirty  face  and  ilattened  nose  had  a  sort  of  comic  stolidity. 
The  keen  black  eyes  of  the  teller  man,  and  his  dark,  fleshle^s 
face,  bespoke  tbo  superior  intellect.  It  was  obviously  not  he  who 
had  laughed. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was  a  young  lady,  over  whose 
singular  loveliness  Carlyon  had  little  time  to  pause.  She  wore  a 
plain  blue  cloth  dress,  which  lent  itself  to  her  exquisite  figure, 
and  a  small  low  hat,  which  had  fallen  back  from  her  head,  left  a 
profusion  of  golden  curls  in  some  disarray.  This  Bernard  noted 
at  a  glance,  and  some  reminiscence  of  one  of  Guido's  sweet  saints 
may  nave  flitted  across  his  mind  at  the  instant,  but  he  could  nut 
wait  to  fix  it.  She  was  standing,  an  overturned  can)p-8tool  and  a 
aketch-book  on  the  ground  showed  her  occupation,  and  that  she  had 
been  rudely  disturbed  in  it.  A  slight  silver  chain  was  round  her 
neck,  and  to  it  was  affixed  some  object  clas|>ed  by  the  lean  brown 
hand  of  the  taller  man — one  of  the  white  hands  of  the  young  lady 
herself  sought  to  keep  the  chain  tc^ethcr,  and  to  prevent  liis 
jerking  it  away.  Canyon's  approach  had  not  been  heard,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  group,  and  as  he  came  upon  it,  the  backs 
of  llie  two  men  were  towards  him. 

She  did  not  seem  terrified,  but  was  earnestly  entreating  that  the 
ornament  might  not  be  taken  from  her.  She  hud  offered  them  ten 
times  its  value,  and  she  held  out  a  little  head-sprinkled  purse  in 
the  liond  which  was  not  upon  the  chain.  At  the  moment  of 
Carlyon's  arrival  the  shorter  man  dexterously  snatched  the  purse 
from  her  hand,  and  met  her  look  of  surprise  and  entreaty  with  an- 
other of  the  laughs  which  had  caught  the  ear  of  Bernard.  He 
looked  at  the  sheath  of  rods  he  held,  which  made  no  light  weapon. 
'*  Two  to  one,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  "so  the  one  need  not 
go  through  the  fencing  salute." 

The  sheath  waved  in  the  air,  the  lady  uttered  a  cry,  and  the 
taller  rufiian,  felled  by  a  tremendous  and  wcll-alnied  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  dropped  on  the  ground  before  her,  actually 
snapping  the  chain  as  he  went  down.  Carlyon,  seeing  that  one 
euetny  was  safe,  advanced  upon  the  other,  who,  awakening  to  a 
lively  sense  of  his  position,  turned  to  run.  It  was  tlie  worst 
thing  he  could  hare  done,  fur,  light  and  active  as  was  Bernard, 
the  stout  rustic,  had  he  closed,  would  have  been  an  awkward 
antagonist.  But  in  mere  agility  he  was  no  match  for  Carlyon, 
especially  being  encumbered  with  his  smock  frock,  and,  after  the 
briefest  race,  a  stroke  on  the  leg  brought  him  headlong  on  the 
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*'  Hold  your  cauling  tongue/*  cried  the  greatly  scandalized  Car- 
lyoHj  giving  the  penitent  a  shake.  "  You^e  been  in  gaol  to  ^ome 
purpose,  I  see,  and  vou  shall  be  back  again  in  another  hour. 
But,"  he  said,  addressing  the  lady,  *'  as  your  purse  is  here,  and  the 
ornament,  which  I  will  take  in  a  moment  from  thai  fellow's  grasp 
—  U  there  anything  else  which  they  have  taken  ?" 

*'  Newt,  wliatsocver,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  which  is  as  true  as  a 
mile  of  Bibles." 

*' There  is  nothing  else,**  sold  the  young  ladj;  "pray  release 
this  man." 

In  an  instant  Bernard  withdrew  his  hand,  and  as  instantly  the 
prisoner  sprang  off,  and  rushed  away  at  his  best  speed,  tucking  up 
bis  smock-frock  as  he  fled,  and  speedily  gaining  a  distance  wliicb 
would  have  rendered  him  aafu  cvcu  had  Cailyon  thought  of 
chasing  htm. 

But  Bernard  had  no  thought  for  him,  or  indeed  for  anything 
but  the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  and  what  he  could  say  or  do  to 
improve  his  position  with  her.  And  usually  ready  and  sclf-pos- 
scsccd  as  he  was,  he  actually  hesitated  over  his  words,  thought  of 
tliree  or  four  foruis  of  speech,  and  having  chosen  one,  decided  that 
it  was  the  worst,  and  kept  convincing  himself,  and  making  himself 
uncomfortable  with  the  conviction,  that  he  was  being  awkward,  or 
too  forward,  or  too  shy,  or  anything  but  what  he  wished  to  be. 
Yet  why  he  should  have  felt  embarrassed  it  seemed  hard  to  say. 
A  gentler  face  than  looked  on  hiui,  a  sweeter  voice  than  thanked 
him  for  Lis  chivalry,  could  not  have  been  found.  A  delicately 
fair  complexion,  regular,  but  soft  features,  eyes — nobody  can 
ever  describe  eyes — l)nt  the  foolish  phrase  of  "  melting  blue"  Is 
as  near  as  we  are  likely  to  get,  and  it  m  a  foolish  plu-ase,  for  these 
eyes  could  sparkle, — a  flush  which  went  and  came  like  a  rosy 
shadow, — ana  then  nil  those  light  and  silky  curls,  falling  from  the 
perfect  little  head, — a  symmetrical  figure,  rather  above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  and  the  sno^vy  hands,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  these  were  among  the  charming  things  which  seemed  to 
suspend  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon'a  powers  of  fluent  utterance,  just  i 
when  he  most  required  them.  It  may  be  that  his  hesitation 
«erved  him  bettor  than  a  flood  of  words  might  have  done,  and  at 
any  rale,  one  of  the  prettiest  smiles  in  the  world,  which  finished 
Carlyon's  business  for  ever  and  ever,  seemed  to  imply  that,  at  all 
events,  while  stammering  out  his  regrets,  and  his  hopes,  and  his 
inquiries,  with  a  raised  colour  and  an  earnest  face,  he  was  giving 
no  very  serious  offence. 

When  I  look  back  upon  this  Itut  paragraph,  and  sec  what  au 
importanl  moment  in  the  life  of  BoniardCurlyou  is  thus  recorded, 
1  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  cancel  what  I  have 
written,  and  say  the  same  thing  with  less  levity,  appending  somo 
metaphysical  dissertations  upon  the  influence  tlius  suddenly  rxcr- 
OMd  upon  the  young  man's  being.  Also,  I  see  that  1  have  thrown 
away  a  good  opportunity  of  using  a  great  many  adjectives  and 
epithets  full  of  "colour,"  which  I  might  have  employed  in  stating 
not  only  wlint  this  young  female  person  did  resemble,  but.  wlmC 
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your  name,  that  I  liiul  chanced  to  arrive  here,  1  hope  ynu  will 
believe  that  I  am  uning  no  words  of  compliment,  in  sayinjr  timt  I 
feel  deeply  honoured  in  having  been  able  to  render  Miss  Tre- 
velyan  lliis  slight  service.''  He  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his 
voice  was  earnest,  but  not  calm. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  ceremonious,'^  said  tlie  lady,  "  I  must  pre- 
pare a  pretty  speech  in  reply,  for  which  you  must  give  ine  time, 
because  ■  — .  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  1  am  foi^etting  tliis  poor 
man,  while  I  lauj^h;"  and  she  hastened  to  the  fallen  robber, 
whom  Bernard  bad  placed  against  a  tree,  and  who  was  now  giving 
symptoms  of  reluming  animation. 

"  I  will  attend  to  him,"  said  Carlyon ;  *'  he  shall  be  taken  into 
the  hou»e.  Let  me  restore  what  he  endeavoured  to  take  from 
you,"  And  forcing  open  the  man's  still  clenched  hand,  he  took 
from  it  a  small  golden  crucifix,  to  which  the  severed  chain  was 
fastened. 

**  I  regret,'"  he  s.iid,  presenting  it  to  Miss  Trevelyan,  *'  that  it 
sliould  have  been  profaned  by  his  rulHau  clutch." 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  said  Lilian,  becoming  very  serious.     "  Do 
you  observe  what  it  is?*" 
**  Surely,"  replied  Carlyon, 
*'  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  call  it?" 
He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  answered, 
"A  Chiistiau  s)'mbol.     Something  more,  I  believe,   to  some 
Cliriatians." 

•*  But  to  yourself?     Speak  to  me  frankly." 
"  A  work  of  art,"  he  replied.     A  slight  shudder  passed  through 
Lilian  Trevelyan,  which  he  obBcrvml,  and  instantly  added,  "  If  I 
have  learned  to  see  nothing  more  in  that  which  you  hold,  and  you 
would  have  me  sec  more — " 

"  Ah  I  silence,"  said  Lilian,  imploringly.  "You  do  not  know 
of  what  mysteries  you  are  speaking  so  lightly." 

"  I  know,  at  least,"  said  Bernard,  "  that  I  would  speak  or  think 
lightly  of  nothing  which  you  hold  dojir."  It  was  very  early  in 
their  acquaintance  for  him  to  make  this  strong  declaration,  but  he 
had  been  a  little  surprised  into  it  by  seeing  that  he  hud  given 
her  pain. 

**  It  would  be  for  your  good  if  I  held  you  to  that  pledge,"  said 
Lilian,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  or  coquetry.  "  But  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  Christians  to  whom  you  allude 
as  seeing  more  in  this  symbol  than  others  do,  that,  in  a  word,  I 
am  a  Catholic,  you  will  be  grateful,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not  a 
prosrlytiser.  But  do  not  let  us  speak  on  auch  matters — at  least, 
not  now." 

**  Not  now."  Small  words,  few  letters,  but  what  a  mass  of 
comfort  did  that  foolish  Carlyon  seize  from  them.  They  meant 
thAi  he  and  Lilian  were  to  meet  again,  to  speak  again,  to  spejik 
seriously,  too,  which  proved  —  but  I  suppose  we  all  know  this 
process  of  growing  forests  out  uf  mustard-seeds. 

"  This  crucifix,"  she  continued,  "  is  very  dear  to  mc,  for  reasons 
which,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  enhance  the  value  of  aueh  an  oU^ecl. 
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**  All !  but  perhaps  the  pony  will  come  here  no  more,  or  his 
iiiislres«  either  *  Baitt  Lilian.  "  But  it  is  very  thoughtful  of  you, 
and  so  here  is  the  chain,  and  you  shall  be  told  where  to  send 
it  to  mc," 

*'  Or  to  bring  it  to  you,*'  risked  Ciirlyou,  venturously. 

"If  you  like,"  said  IJIian,  frankly.  "Only  you  will  meet 
some  very  strange  people  if  you  come." 

Carlyon  stifled  the  answer  which  he  felt  inclined  to  make,  and 
replied  with  due  discretion.  And  accompanying  Miss  Trevclyan 
to  a  cottage  at  no  great  distance  from  a  boundary  of  the  Aspen 
Cotut  estate,  but  not,  as  Lilian  especially  mentioned,  upon  it,  he 
found  the  cottager  holding  an  active  little  Shetland  pony,  and  with 
ditnculty  preventing  it  from  eating  down  the  monthly  roses  from 
ihe  wall.  Bernard  privately  scoffed  at  the  animal,  as  all  unworthy 
of  9uch  a  rider,  and  thought  of  the  splen<]id,  high -cou raged, 
gentle,  shining  horse  he  should  like  to  help  her  to  mount.  But  he 
forgave  the  small  Shetlander,  for  allurding  him  the  opportunity  of 
feeling  Lilian's  little  foot  upon  his  hand,  as  she  sprang  to  her  seat. 
He  then  wondered  whether  she  was  going  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  was  greatly  delighted  when  she  held  out  her  pretty  white 
wann  fingers,  and  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  and  farewell.  And 
then  the  pony's  hoofs  went  tapping  and  clattering  along  the  road 
at  a  capital  pace,  and  Carlyon,  looking  earnestly  al'ter  Lilian,  could 
aec  her  ringlets  lightly  lifted  l)y  the  wind  as  she  went  away. 

He  returned  towards  the  clump  of  trees,  pondering  many  things, 
and  occasionally  stopping  and  meditating  leisurely,  and  then 
walking  fast  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  on,  until  he  came  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  robbery.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  thief 
bad  taken  Dogberry's  hint,  shown  himself  what  he  was,  and  stolen 
himself  out  of  the  company.  He  wa.s  gone,  and  Carlyon,  not 
altogether  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  him,  cuncluiled  that  the  other 
rogue  had  watched  for  the  departure  of  Lilian  and  Bernard,  and 
luid  then  helped  off  liis  disabled  comrade. 


CUAfTER   X. 


WRY    MR,  CBIQtEBBBNT    DID    .NOT    KKBP    UIB    ArPOIKTUlNT. 

Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  as  hath  been  shown,  duly  failed  to 
meet  Carlyon  at  the  railway  station,  on  the  fvening  when  the 
latter  departed  for  Aspen  Court.  Aware  of  the  uncertain  habits 
of  Paul,  Bernard  was  not  much  surprised,  but  concluding  that 
Chequerbent  would,  in  time,  make  his  appearance,  abstained  from 
writing  to  town  until  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so,  especially  iis 
he  was  anxious  not  to  bring  another  of  Paul's  misdemeanors 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Molesworth.  But  four  or  five  days 
having  passed,  and  no  tidings  of  Chequerbent  having  been  re- 
ceivett,  Carlyon  wrote  to  Mr.  Lobb,  asking  him  to  find  out 
privately  whether  Paul  had  suddenly  emigrated,  or  been  made  a 
Secretary  of  State,  or  fallen  through  a  coal-hole  into  a  cellar, 
aisualties  to  which  all  persons  are  exposed  in  these  strai\ge  tlwuis. 
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Lobb  wrote  in  reply  that  nothing:  had  been  heard  of  Chequerbeirt 
at  the  uiiice,  that  he  had  uhlainetl  Trnin  I.innery  (to  whom  he 
owed  much  too  large  a  balance)  funds  for  the  journey,  and  thttt  it 
seemed  probable  Paul  had  intended  to  start,  inasmuch  ati  he  had 
made  appointments  for  several  small  creditors  to  call  on  him  upon 
a  day,  when  he  knew  he  should  be  a  long  way  off*,  and  that 
such  small  creditors  had  called  accordiug'ly»  and  bad  been  parlicn- 
larly  savage,  one  of  them,  especially,  refusing  to  go  away  until  Mr. 
Molesworth  himself  came  in,  and  haughtily  ordered  tiie  man  iu(o 
tthe  charge  of  a  police-constable,  '*  a  case  of  Deui  infersi/,"  added 
'Mr.  Ivobb  (a  great  quotcr  of  Horace),  *'  where  the  nodwt  was  not 
vindice  diffrms,  and  which,  if  not  decies  repetita,  has  occurred  v> 
often  that  decidedly  non  piacebit."  This  kind  of  inlaid  writing, 
by  the  way,  is  considered  remarkably  witty  by  some  people,  who 
.very  properly  look  contemptuously  at  hack  citations  from  Sbak- 
^■•peare. 

Still  Bernard  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  getting  Paul  into 
any  further  scrape,  and,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  he  re- 
frained from  any  alluMon  to  his  absence,  each  day  expecting  to 
welcome  him  to  the  haunted  muniment-room.  But  he  came  not, 
and  there  was  no  letter.  Then  Lobb  was  asked  by  Carlyon  to  go 
to  Paul's  lodgings,  but  the  report  thence  was,  tlial  he  had  left  word 
•that  he  was  going  into  the  country,  and  had  not  left  the  amouot 
of  the  eleven  weeks'*  bills  already  due,  a  financial  statement  which 
*.lhe  landlady  accompanied  with  some  terse  animadversions  on  such 
a  line  of  policy,  as  tending  to  disturb  that  confidence,  which,  as 
between  man  and  man  (leastways,  between  man  and  woman,  which 
was,  she  justly  remarked,  virtuously  the  same),  so  matei^aliy  pro- 
moted a  good  understanding  in  tliis  world.  Some  Inquiries  at  s 
ivvr  of  Mr.  Paul's  favourite  haunts  produced  very  siinil&r  replies 
in  both  respects,  a  confiding  waiter  at  one  of  Chequerbent'i 
**  houses  of  cull,"  informing  Mr.  Lobb  that  Paul  had,  on  the  day 
of  his  disuppeanuice,  iucxeased  his  large  debt,  on  the  waiter*! 
faith  in  Chequerbent's  statemctit  that  he  was  going  off  to  Glouces- 
tershire to  take  possession  of  an  estate  which  had  been  left  him, 
and  on  Paul's  ofi-hand  intimation  that,  as  he  should  soon  be 
settling,  he  should  want  a  butler  to  look  aft^r  his  wine.  It  vm 
Paul's  way  to  talk  in  this  manner,  and  he  fancied  that  the  people 
he  deluded  for  the  moment  forgot  his  inventions  as  last  wt 
be  did. 

Bui  Paul  had  not  gone  after  gold,  or  coals,   or  received  u 
invitation  from  his  sovereign,  not  even   that  indirect   one  which 
Carlyon  thought  might  possibly  account  for  his  absence.     At  lire 
moment  of  promising  to  join  Bernard  nt  the  station,  Paul  actually 
ibrgot  an  engagement  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  for  weeUi 
and  of  wliich  he  was  reminded  immediately  afterwards.     For  t*rn 
Aspen  Courts  he  would  not  have  broken  it,  hut  it  would  n 
he  knew,  to  say  this  in  the  office.     His  mind  was  verj-  frm 
excuses,  and   a  simple  course  suggested  itself.     He  would  kcrp 
his  privately  cherished  eugageraent,  and  start  for  Aspen  next  daji 
alleging  that  he  had  missed  the  night-train,  in  consequence  of  iJtf 
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A  t&king  the  wrong  road,  or  the  horse  falling  down  dead,  or 
sf  liaving  run  off  with  his  portmanteau,  or  for  all  three 
tS  ftt  once,  if  anybody  questioned  him.  But  who  would, 
t  Carlyon,  and  he  wa«  sal^  enough?     So  Mr.  Chcquerbent 

the  various  arrangement:*  wu  have  heard  of  from  various 
Sn,  and  laid  himself  out  for  a  niglit  of  joy  and  a  day  of 
.  For,  lightly  as  Paul  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Lobb's  young  ludj 
1^  and  reckless  oa  had  been  the  dogma  he  had  propounded 
Bg  the  use  of  plain  girls,  he  had,  in  his  way,  suflcred  a  good 
\t  the  hands  of  the  sex  of  wHom  he  talked  so  carelessly, 
at  the  present  moment,  Paul  waa  slave  to  a  very  nice 
lia. 
lere  is  "  the  spot  on  which  Hicks'  Hall  formerly  stood  ?** 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  was  so  good  as  to  make  Ixindoners 
[nted  with  their  own  city,  and  to  convert  a  street-lounge 
(H  historical  tour,  this  was  one  of  the  insoluble  problems, 
olently  poked  at  well-informed  people,  just  as  poor  Sir  Eger- 
irdges  used  to  ask  his  friends,  "  Who  was  Ida  of  Haps- 
'  or  as  Charles  Lamb  would  stave  off  an  in6ictian  of  sham 
liasm  about  Shidtspcarc,  by  demanding  very  earnestly,  '*  But 
lid  wild  Halfcau  stab  I'otts?"  But  we  know  nil  about  it 
uid  also  that  from  Hicks*  Halt  came  tlie  Clerkenwell  Ses- 
to  their  present  locality,  a  quarter  to  which  (with  all  apo- 

to  genteel  people)  we  must  go,  if  we  intend  to  trace  the 
lings  of  Mr,  Paul  Chcquerbent.  In  our  younger  days,  the 
from  Christendom  into  Clerkenwell  lay  through  a  sort  of 
Bth,  bounded  by  gigantic  brewhouses,  whose  windows  were 
>  pouring  out  steaming  cataracts  of  grains,  and  fvitb  its 
r  streets  terribly  crowded  with  affable  and  voluble  venders  of 
B,  fried  fishes,  valentines   in   umbrellas,   onions,    hot   eels, 

braces,  periwinkles,  Seven  Dials  ballads,  snapping  extin- 
n,  whey,  tracts,  and  about  every  other  individual  article  in 
irid  which  one  would  wi§h  to  abstain  from  eating,  drinking, 
ft  perusing.  But  a  mighty  cut  has  laid  Clerkenwell  open 
jnames  breezes,  aud  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  those 
tow  be  encountered  in  one's  way. 

t  about  the  lime  when  he  ought  to  have  been  making  for 
aldington  term'mus,  did  Mr.  Paul  Chcquerbent  set  forth, 
-bag  in  hand,  for  Clerkenwell,  aud  while  Carlyon  was  walk- 
y  and  down  the  platform,  scrutinizing  each  new  arriral,  in 
pectation  of  finding  bis  intended  travelling  companion,  the 
in  an  attic  of  a  large  old  house,  the  dingy  ways  of  which  he 
I  to  know  well,  was  dressing  himself  with  great  splendour 
n!l  about  to  take  place  a  few  Aonra  lower.  Standing  back 
pDc  of  the  streets  near  the  area  of  the  Sessions  House,  was 
lansion,  which  had  been  built  in  days  when  people  could 
elbow-room,  and  around  which  the  meaner  houses  luid  shops 
present  day  clustered  and  jammed  in  an  ugliness  as  irregular 

fancied  itself  picturesque.     The  large  old  house  held  back, 

the  parventis  push  forward  up  to  the  very  pathway,  wiA 
1  lo  keep  it*  large,  dark,  graxs-grown  fronl-courl  em^il-^  «tt^ 
XXXiti.  \i 
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useless,  in  contempt  of  the  costly  frontages  measured  out  inch  by 
inch  to  the  plebeian  shopkeepcra  right  and  left  of  it.  There 
was  its  portico,  with  some  tumid  frnuits  and  flowers  carved  in 
front,  and  strenuously  asserted  by  a  young  district-surveyor  to  be 
the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  on  the  strength  of  a  G.  which  he 
discovered  cut  in  one  of  the  pillars, — very  ample  evidence,  indeed, 
compared  with  what  has  assigned  many  tons  of  wooden  roses  to 
that  industrious  artist.  For  the  rest,  the  house  had  not  much 
to  boast  of,  for  the  wealthy  class  of  merchants,  by  one  of  whose 
members  it  had  been  built,  had  long  abandoned  that  quarter ;  and 
the  building,  having  become  successively  a  school,  an  auction- 
warehouse,  and  an  hospital,  was  finally  let  in  such  fragniente  as 
might  suit  the  convenience  of  tenants,  whom  the  owners  were 
glad  to  get  on  any  terms.  This  arrangement  made  the  geography 
of  the  house  rather  complicated.  A  set  of  milliner  sisters  had  the 
front  room  to  the  left,  and  the  second  floor  back.  The  drawing- 
room  floor  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  who  made  pickles,  and 
(lark  stories  were  current  of  the  sprats  that  went  into  those  rooms 
sprats,  but  came  out  flne  Gorgona  anchovies,  and  of  handsful  of 
halfpence  obtained  from  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  after  a 
collection,  to  be  boiled  with  the  ghirkins,  to  give  them  a  flne 
green  colour.  The  second  floor  right,  was  a  sntall  school,  where 
small  children  of  both  sexes  came  and  sat,  and  sneezed,  and 
shivered  in  draughts,  and  looked  sadly  at  one  another,  and  had 
no  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  scarcely  received  as  much  attention 
from  their  sour-visaged  mistress,  the  tipsy  uife  of  an  insolvent 
coal  and  potato  merchant  (but  then  anvlxKly  is  qualified  to  keep  a 
school  in  England)  as  might  be  expected  for  the  hebdoiuadal 
fourpence.  The  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing  was 
held  by  another  gentleman,  who  called  himself  a  bird-fancier,  but 
the  discerning  blr.  Bishop  of  Bond  Street  had  once  found  means 
to  convince  a  magistrate  that  Mr.  Glink's  genius  for  dog-«tealing 
was  not  quite  uncultivated,  and  he  was  also  favourably  known,  at 
certain  spurting  taverns  in  the  neighbuurliood,  as  always  having  a 
very  choice  selection  of  rats  ready,  at  die  shortest  notice,  for  any 
terrier  eager  to  display  his  talents.  The  little  room  behind  his 
was  held  by  a  young  lady  who  sang  at  the  Polyhymnia  Saloon,  and 
who  made  great  plaints  of  her  neighbourti'  rats ;  and  another  room, 
between  hers  and  that  of  the  milliners,  was  llie  place  where  a 
monthly  nurse  snored,  when  not  snoring  in  the  while  arm-chairs 
of  nuptial  bowers.  Of  the  attics  upstairs  it  might  be  more 
dilJicuIt  to  give  an  account,  they  were  variously  appropriated 
among  the  tenantry,  and  in  one  them  was  Mr.  Paul  Chcquerbenc. 
beside  his  yawning  sac  de  nuit,  taking  a  very  splendid  pink  and 
frilled  "  dicky  "  (not  unlike  those  mazily  cut  Valentines  one  sees 
in  windows)  out  of  the  green  leathern  leg  uf  his  patent  leather 
boot,  and  congratulating  himself  that  his  device  hadsaved  this  mag- 
nificent front  from  being  creased.     But  why  ? 

Those  who  have  the  bump  of  locality  —  a  euphonious  synonym 

witlj  the  power  of  paying  reasonable  attention  to  external  objects 

,  —  wHl  hnve  ohscrve<l  lliat  we  have  passed  one  important  room  in 
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the  house  in  Spelton  Street.  But  in  entering  the  mansion  this 
would  really  have  been  the  apartment  most  diOicult  to  pass; 
for  while  the  tenants  of  the  other  rooms  were  strictly  limited  to 
Bmall  announcements  of  tlieir  namt-s  and  vocations,  by  means  of 
liny  labels  under  their  respective  bells,  a  large  brass  plate  went 
cUspingly  round  each  pillar  of  the  portico,  and  apprised  the 
world,  in  boldly  blacked  capital  letters,  that  here  was  situate 
"  Mrs.  Sellinger  s  Dancing  Academy."  Mi*s.  Sellinger  had  fought 
hard  for  those  monumental  brasses,  which  were  at  first  objected 
to  by  all  the  other  tenants,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
their  own  emblazonments  in  like  manner;  but  she  was  a  woman 
of  manner  and  management,  and  she  not  only  carried  her  point  as 
regarded  the  erection  of  her  plates,  but  successively  won  over  every 
person  in  the  bouse  to  consent  to  let  them  remain  uncompaniuned. 
How  she  contrived  to  do  this  one  can  hardly  say,  but  I  agree  with 
Mr,  Cobden  in  having  a  high  appreciation  of  diplomacy:  and 
whether  Mrs.  Sellinger  gave  some  gratuitous  lessons  to  the  excit- 
able young'miiliners;  ergot  some  of  her  pxipils  to  manage  that 
the  ex-small-coal  woman  should  have  their  little  brothers  and 
nsters  to  neglect,  or  lent  herself  to  some  flirtation  between 
Julias  Mazarine  of  the  Polyhymnia,  and  a  certain  philandering 
subscriber  to  the  Academy,  who  liked  to  hear  himself  called  **  a 
gallant  gay  Lothario"  (as  is  natural  at  forty -tive) ;  or  obtained  such 
a  bold  over  Mrs.  Basnet,  the  monthly  nurse,  in  connection  with 
an  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief  the  latter  had  annexed,  from 
the  drawer  of  a  lady  who,  at  the  time,  was  not  nearly  so  well  as 
could  be  expected;  or  vanquished  the  pickle-merchant  by  an  in- 
troduction to  an  export-house  in  which  Mrs.  Sellinger  hud  a 
cousin;  or,  linaUy,  subjugated  the  conscience-stricken  rat-mer- 
chant by  a  dashingly  delivered  threat  to  have  his  premises  over- 
hauled by  the  poUce  the  next  time  a  dog's  whine  was  heard 
proceeding  thencefrom,  is  a  multifarious  interrogatory  which  none 
but  a  Chancery  barrister  could  afl'ect  to  answer.  Nor  does  it 
natter — Mrs.  Sellinger  won  her  plates. 

Mrs.  Sellinger  was  a  handsome  woman,  somewhat  tall,  with  a 
full  figure,  bright  dark  eyes,  and  a  very  white  skin,  so  that  in 
black  satin  or  black  velvet  she  was  rather  irre^istihie  than  not. 
She  was  good-natured,  and  very  good-tempered,  but  had  a  decided 
manner,  which  did  not  invite  opposition,  and,  being  something 
demonstrative  and  Italian  in  her  gesture,  she  rather  annoyed  and 
frightened  young  gentlemen  at  the  age  when  they  have  lost  the 
ease  of  a  boy  and  not  obtained  that  of  a  man  ;  and  this  is  about  the 
period  when  a  youth  goes  to  a  dancing-schooL  Uut  Mary  Sel- 
linger was  very  winning,  and  when  she  let  her  handsome  arm  rest 
on  yours,  and  looked  at  you  earnestly  when  asking  any  favour — 

nd  she  never  asked  anything  very  unreasonable  —  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  help  promising  it,  and  engaging  her  for  the  next 
waltz.     There  is  this  to  be  said.     Everybody  makes  a  fool  of  him- 

pif  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be.     Some  people  distribute  the 
lApemtion  ever  an  entire  life.     Others  do  it  once,  but  do  it  effec- 
tually.    This  was  Mory  Sellinger'a  way.    Her  father  was  ateUtftA. 
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Opera.  This  gifted  artist  had  providentially  discovered  the  dance 
at  a  rural  festiWty  in  the  very  heart  of  tlic  Black  Forest,  and, 
witliout  pausing  to  jot  down  the  figure,  hail  luirried  to  several 
«mall  Grand  Ducal  Courts  with  it,  where  it  had  created  such  a 
/mrvr  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  midnight  lessons  to  the  courtiers, 
and  was  even  detected  in  teaching  the  dance  to  an  archbishop  in 
the  orf*an-loft.  Taking  exceeding  core  that  the  public  should  know 
of  all  this,  tlirough  wonderful  paragraphs  in  the  Contine)ital  papers, 
M.  Lvcorodde  made  liis  way  to  Paris,  and  having  christened  his 
dance  by  an  utterly  impracticable  German  name,  bribed  a  manager 
to  found  a  vaudevilie  upon  it,  and  a  novelist  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  m  series  oi' /rui/leions,  it  acquired  an  unparalleled  reputation, 
and  of  course  became  an  English  necessity.  M.  Lycom&de  was 
teaching  it  night  and  day  in  Ctiarles  Street,  but  he  foimd  time  to 
mipart  it  to  his  sister- professional,  Mrs.  Sellinger,  the  more  easily 
thnt,  with  a  shrug  and  a  whimper,  he  made  Iter  understand  tliat  tlic 
SeheinhiiUgfeU  was  merely  an  old  Knglish  country -dance,  with  a 
flight  variation  in  the  order  of  figures — but  there  was  no  necessity 
for  either  of  them  to  talk  about  that, 

Paul  was  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Sellinger's.  To  speak  the 
truth,  he  was  one  of  her  most  aristocratic  patrons,  for  the  majority 
of  her  pupils  and  friends  resided  either  m  the  immediate  iteigh- 
bourhood  of  Spelton  Street,  or  in  the  Goswcll  Street  Road  and  its 
dcpendancieSi  or  down  soiacwhere  ia  tlic  city.  Necessarily  the 
SeUJni^r  Assembly  was  a  mixed  gathering,  in  which  trade  was 
largely  represented,  chiefly  in  its  retail  interest,  though  three  or 
fonr  gentlemen,  of  very  different  ages  and  figures,  who  were 
Dngaged  during  the  day  in  keeping  accounts  in  city  warehouses, 
wtiTc  held  to  introduce  the  wholesale  clement,  and  Mrs.  Sellinger  did 
nut  forget  the  fact,  when  dilating  to  a  new  friend  on  the  advan- 
li^^es  other  establishment,  Hut  Paul  Chequerbcnt  Hved  in  the  far 
west,  went  to  tlie  Opera,  and  spoke  as  familiarly  of  the  Honourable 
Jiotinies,  and  Viscount  Polly»(  as  if  he  knew  tliem  a  bit  better 
thau  any  of  the  snubs  who  used  to  learn  thoHc  affectionate  niek- 
naino*  from  the  **  Satirist. "  And  though  Paul  had  not  the  least 
bttiiuen  in  this  world  to  go  to  that  Clerkenwell  dancing-school, 
MviliK^  that  he  was  by  birth  and  connection  entitled  to  associate 
with  n  different  class  of  society,  he  was  very  fond  of  going  there, 
first,  because  he  liked  Mrs,  Sellinger,  for  which  I  do  not  blame 
biiD(  next,  because  he  Uked  to  swagger  and  be  lionized,  for  which 
1  am  afraid  to  blame  him,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  scoff  at 
•otne  other  persons;  and  lastly,  aud  chiefly,  because  at  this  period 
be  waa  very  tenderly  attached  to  a  young  lady,  of  the  minor  thea- 
trical profession,  who  called  herself,  and  incited  managers  to  call 
her,  Angela  Livingstone,  and  against  %Thom  the  worst  thing  that 
could  justly  be  said  was,  ttiat  her  parents  had  christened  her  Ann, 
and  signed  themselves  Lump.  In  this  last  liking  of  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent's  1  do  not  know  whether  to  blame  him  or  not.  Miss  Living- 
stone, »(^  Lump,  was  very  pretty,  and  as  her  talent  lay  a  good 
deal  in  the  personation  of  pages,  fairies,  and  other  hybrid  crea- 
ticuu,  wbuao  frocks  arc  cut  off  at  their  knees,  theic  ib  uo  oW)ce^AQ\i 
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scribers  attended  very  regularly.  She  knew  very  well,  that  on  this 
ball-niglit  Angela  would  be  there:  and  she  knew  still  better  that 
Paul  would,  ina&inucli  as  that  artl'ul  party,  as  he  would  have  called 
fainifclf.  had  requested  to  be  permitted  to  dress  himself  up-stairs, 
and  had  arrived  for  that  purpose,  intending  when  the  festivity 
should  be  over,  which  would  probably  be  prolonged  far  into  the 
morning,  to  walk  about  the  streets,  with  his  carpet-bag^  until 
time  for  the  early  train  for  Bristol. 

The  room  filled.  Mrs.  SelHnger,  looking  quite  Juno-like  with 
her  black  velvet  and  white  arms,  received  her  guests  with  a  gushing 
mkprenement,  truly  comforting  to  behold.  It  seemed  to  make 
ererybody  believe,  that  tlie  evening's  file  was  given  for  that  |>er- 
sod'b  express  and  exclusive  gratification.  The  less  distinguished 
gueata  came  6rst,  plain  and  dowdy  girls  of  squab  proportions  and 
•everiiy  of  manner,  mostly  with  dark  and  high-necked  dresses,  a 
lad  or  two,  by  no  means  comfortable,  but  affecting  a  grin,  and  the 
little  girls  of  the  academy,  got  up  with  great  breadth  of  sash  and 
•tiffnesa  of  muslin,  but  mcher  given,  in  tlieir  fidgets,  to  rub  the 
•olea  of  their  shoes  over  the  instep  of  their  while  socks,  to  the 
malignant  nTath  of  their  guardians.  Mrs.  Selliuger  had  a  kind 
word  for  llicm  all,  and  some  reminiscences — for  she  had  a  capital 
memory — which  was  sure  to  please  the  person  addressed ;  one  she 
remembered  was  so  fond  of  the  Spanish  dance,  and  they  would 
have  it  that  night,  and  another  must  remember  how  well  he  waltzed 
with  her,  and  a  third  had  made  quite  an  impression  by  his  superior 
ptutoruU,  and  ao  on,  with  variations  for  the  severe  girls,  who  were 
only  severe,  one  ought  to  say,  from  their  exceeding  awkwardness 
■ncf  discomfort  when  required  to  talk,  for  they  danced  most  con- 
•cientiously.  Then  came  more  illustrious  guests,  some  of  them 
pareuta  of  pupils  ;  and  to  what  good  seats,  out  of  draughts,  did 
Mrs.  Selliuger  induct  them,  and  how  she  coincided  nHth  their 
opinions  on  pleasure,  education,  climate,  and  creation  generally. 
More  young  ladies,  in  clusters,  some  pretty  ones  in  simple  dresses 
put  on  well,  and  some  other  pretty  ones  in  expensive  dresses,  ill 
made.  There  was  variety  in  costume,  too,  from  the  cheap  book- 
miulin  to  the  costly  brocade;  and  in  other  matters,  also,  for  while 
divers  of  the  ladies  (chiefly,  1  regret  to  say,  the  scraggy  ones,  but 
that  is  always  so),  were  rather  frankly  dicolleteet,  the  drcssi/s  of 
others  ran  up  to  the  very  chin,  and  even  had  Uttle  frills  crowning 
them,  so  that  tliere  might  be  no  mistake  at  all.  There  were 
pleasant  young  faces  there,  some  sliiniug  with  undeniable  soap  and 
water,  and  some  (with  shoulders  appertaining)  on  which  violet 
powder  had  not  been  si>ent  in  vain.  The  seats  which  lined  the 
room  became  tolerably  full,  but  the  ladies  had  an  enormous  ma- 
jority, which  was  natural,  because  the  beaitx — I  must  use  the  lan- 
guage of  ill e  locality  —  were  mostly  engaged  in  their  worldly 
callings  until  later.  But  they  gradually  came  in ;  the  proud 
accountants  from  the  city — the  humbler  gents  from  the  counter — 
a  h%  man  in  a  frock-coat— a  tall,  thin,  grave,  grey  man  in  brown 
troiuers — an  exceedingly  spruce  druggist,  who  would,  perhaps. 
have  bocn  pleatont  as  a  paitnor.  but  for  the  smell  of  tbe  t\\uVi%x\^ 
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v.:^  :.j:t,  v>r  n^jier  :zdL:  i^  z^  *xi  oppocrucitT  oc*  ■umBonng  his 
^^ti'.T.'^.^r.  ::l'->  iier  pr^crr  Hvdt  ear.  Axkd  she  comforted  him  by 
iit^:..'^-.^'  .-1.04.  :::^:  n.o  <d':>cbt  Miu  LiTingstoor  woa]d  come,  it  was 
toriT,  ^<c  Hu  ci.&r.T  U::^  thing«  oelajed  a  giii ;  ber  drv»  would  n*t 
h>:<.^  ^rrn^pt,  or  b«cr  icothirr  might  hare  had  a  fie — he  must  not 
w  .fry  :.iiLa*;if,  \V~Lat  a  IotcIj  waistcoat,  and  how  kind  of  him  to 
zt'  iiio  Co  honour  ut  their  Uttle  ball ! 

N^w,  Mr^  SfeUIiij^er  affected  not  to  give  supper.  But  bvan 
dZTangfrnient  with  the  milliners  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  ueir 
apartment  was,  for  this  night  only,  and,  by  particular  desire,  made 
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ig  and  drinking,  I  beg  to  use  substan- 
tial words,  for  it  was  no  case  of  trifle  and  Moet,  began  early,  and 
went  on  steadily,  more  steadily,  perhaps,  than  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, who,  mopping  their  foreheads  with  rather  coarse  Irisn  cam- 
bric, refreshed  themselves  witli  much  ale,  brandy  and  water,  and 
other  light  drinks.  Nor  were  the  ladies  forgotten  by  those  who 
choae  to  remember  tliem.  All  articles  were  paid  for  on  the  instant 
(a  fonnuU  rendered  necessary  by  certain  excise  laws) ;  and  those 
who  were  bounteous  treated  their  partners,  and  those  who  were 
shabby  only  led  them  to  their  places.  Bad  luck  for  a  simple  youth 
with  une  uf  those  shrewd  Clerkenwell  matrons  tacked  to  his  arm. 
He  wanted  to  set  her  down  without  standing  something.    Did  he? 

Still  Angela  Livingstone  came  not,  and  Paul's  discomfiture 
was  fast  completing.  He  sought  to  drown  his  vexation  in  the 
rvrel,  and  his  caro  in  the  bowl.  He  recklessly  asked  everybody 
to  dance  with  him — long,  short,  ugly,  pretty;  and  as  regularly 
took  his  partner,  nothing  loath,  into  the  opposite  room  for  refresh- 
ment, wliich,  in  his  case,  meant  hot  braJidy  and  water.  Then  he 
would  hurry  back,  and  ru!<h  through  another  wild  dance,  defyingall 
cunveutionalities,  knocking  up  against  other  people,  and  making 
himself  less  popular  than  conspicuous.  He  had  two  or  three 
remonstrances  audresseU  to  him — a  sneer  from  a  haughty  account- 
ing clerk — a"  Come,  Sir,  I  say,"  from  a  half-demoltshed  counter- 
jumper,  but  he  heeded  them  not,  and  whirled  away  in  his  fiery 
waltz,  as  if  he  were  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  terrible  Night 
Dancers,  and  doomed  to  ^rate  until  death. 

There  was  a  decided  ilUfeeling  in  the  room  against  Paul,  and 
even  Mrs.  Sellin^er  began  to  wish  he  were  away;  for  not  only  did 
he  persevere  in  nis  unseemly  dancing,  but  began  to  chaiT  those 
around  him  with  ^eat  audacity.  Ue  knew  many  of  them,  and 
unhesitatingly  avfuled  himself  of  his  knowledge  to  address  them 
in  epithets  which,  however  amusing  toother  persons,  ore  esteemed 
ratlier  injurious  by  the  individual  at  whom  they  are  hurled  across 
a  quadrilic.  He  renitadcd  the  spruce  druggist  that  it  was  his  turn 
to  advance  with  the  unhandsome  hint  of  **  Now,  old  Pill-boxes, 
cutiu,^'  and  remarking  that  the  fat  man  in  tlie  frock-coat  was  stum- 
bling over  a  troublesome  story  to  Mrs.  Sellingcr,  Paul  poked  him 
in  the  rihs,  remarking, 

*'  Proceed,  sweet  warbler,  your  tale  interests  her."  Nor  was 
nnotiier  couple,  who  were  dancing  the  Caledonians,  much  edified 
by  Mr,  Chequerbcnt  shouting  forth — 

"  The  lady  in  the  cork-screws  will  now  set  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  knock-knees." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  modest  rap  at  the  great  door  of  the  house, 
after  some  delay,  Mrs.  Scllinger  was  called  out.     When  she 

ppeared,  Paul  was  in  the  middle  uf  a  cacalier-geul  (a  figure 
much  Liked  at  the  Ka.st-cnd),  and  was  exciting  the  indignation  of 
the  quadnllc  by  his  gestures.  Hazy  with  liquid  as  he  had  become, 
be  nevertheless  saw  that  Mrs.  Seliinger's  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
that  she  intendtdd  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  instantly  guessed  that 
she  had  heard  of  Angela.     Without  the  slightest  cercmoii^^  ot  & 
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word  to  hU  partner,  he  dashed  across  the  room,  and  was  b}r  the 
lady's  side. 

"  She 's  come  ?  '*  he  asked,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

•'  Yes,  but  not  to  stay ;  now  pray—"  but  what  Mrs.  SeUingcr 
was  going  to  pray  for  was  never  known.  Paul  pulled  the  door 
open,  driving  forward  a  cluster  of  people  who  were  standing  by  it, 
watching  the  dancers,  and  rushed  out.  Yes,  in  the  hall,  there 
waa  Angela,  but  with  a  bonnet  and  a  black  cloak.  He  sprang  to 
her  side. 

*'Oh,  my  dear  Paul,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  but  it  was  not 
my  fault.  They  never  gave  me  notice  that  the  second  piece  was 
changed,  and  tliat  I  should  have  to  play  to-night,  till  I  got  to  the 
theatre,  and—"  ^ 

*'  Ilaug  the  tlxeatre,"  cried  PaiJ ;  *'  I  wish  it  was  burned,  with 
the  manager,  audience,  and  company,  except  you.  But  here 
you  are  ;  belter  late  than  never.  Off  with  ypur  bonnet  and  cloak^ 
and  I  'U  take  you  in.  We  11  have  a  terrific  polka.  Will  you  take 
some  refreshment  first  ?" 

**  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  taking  too  much,  dear,"  said  the 
pretty  girl,  shaking  her  head.  "  But  I  can't  come  in.  I  hurried 
off  tlie  instant  the  curtain  was  down,  to  explain,  for  fear  you 
should  think  me  unkind,  and  now  I  must  go  back.  I  have  a 
cah." 

"  Go  back,  not  a  bit  of  it, "  said  Paul,  vehemently.  "  Now  you 
are  here,  you  shall  stay,  and  we  '11  have  some  fun.  Come,'*  and  he 
dexterously  removed  her  bonnet,  and,  lo !  a  beautiful  wreath  in 
her  hair,  of'  silver  leaves  and  green  grapes.  "  Just  the  identical 
thing,"  said  Paul,  "  that  will  astonish  these  Clcrkenwell  snobs  and 
snobbesscs." 

"I  tell  you,  Paul,"  said  Angela,  earnestly,  "you  are  half- wild. 
I  tell  you  I  did  not  even  stop  to  dress,  see."  And  she  opened 
her  cloak  for  a  moment,  and  closed  it  laughingly.  '*  Help  iiie  to 
my  cab,  there's  a  good  child. " 

"  Devil  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  Chequerbent.  "  The  Apollo  dress, 
and  you  look  lovely  in  it,  and  I  '11  smash  anybody  that  says  you 
don't."  And  before  the  poor  girl  was  well  aware  of  liis  purpose, 
he  removed  her  cloak,  threw  it  away,  drew  her  arm  under  his,  and 
making  another  dash  at  the  door,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a 
faint  scream  or  two  made  it  clear  that  he  had  done  awful  damage, 
he  hurried  her  into  the  very  centre  of  the  room,  a  small  boy  or 
two  being  overthrown  in  his  victorious  way. 

Now  the  Apollo  dress  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  Angela  Living- 
stone looked  very  pretty  in  it.  But  as  a  young  lady  docs  not 
generally  appear  at  a  private  ball  with  a  glittering  silver  tunic  not 
quite  down  to  her  knees,  and  with  her  legs  in  fleshings,  and  with 
only  a  shoulder  strau  on  her  arm,  the  sensation  created,  88  the 
actress,  blunhing  ana  terrified,  was  brought  under  the  chandelier, 
and  the  room  crowded  round  her,  was  not  precisely  favourable, 
The  ladies  glanced  at  her  \c^,  and  then  looked  indignant,  and  the 
men,  when  they  found  that  Paul  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,. 
Jookt-d  more  indignant  than  the  mere  spectacle  would  have  war* 
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'  ranted.  As  for  Mrs.  SeUinyer,  she  uever  lost  her  presence  of 
mind,  aud  hastened  up  to  the  {'roup,  intending  to  turn  tlie  afTair 
into  a  joke,  and  get  Paul  and  me  young  lady  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  before  she  could  speak,  two  awkward  words  had  reached 
lFsuVs  ear.     The  first  I  will  not  write,  because  it  is  considered  an 
ith,  but  it  materially  increased  the  force  of  the  second,  which 
as  "  Ungentlemanly." 

*•  AVho  said  that?**  asked  Paul,  looking  fiercely  round. 
•*  1,  sir,"  said  a  stout-built,    iniddlc-aged  roan,  apparently  a 
"respectable  tradesman,  who  liad  daughters  in  the  room,  and  who 
probably  thought  they   had  been   humiliated   by  breathing   the 
■ame  atmosphere  with  the  pretty  artist. 

*'  Then  you  intend  to  insult  this  lady,"  said  Paul,  not  very  logi- 
cally, **  through  me,  who  introduced  her  ?" 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  fady,"  said  the  man,  laying  an 
ftiimpertinent  stress  upon  the  noun,  "  but  as  for  you,  I  consider 
'that  you  arc  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offensive  puppy." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  which  showed  that  some  other 
I  people  approved  of  this  untiattering  description  of  Paul.  Angela 
l»trove  to  draw  him  away,  looked  appealiugly  at  Mrs.  Sellliiger, 
and  bepan  to  cry.  That  settled  the  matter,  for  the  next  moment 
Paul  ]>tanted  so  decided  a  one-two  in  the  face  of  the  last  speaker 
that  he  went  down  with  an  eye  that  would  be  black  in  next  to  no 
time,  and  a  nose  tliat  did  not  even  ask  that  brief  delay  for  its 
manifestation  of  the  vigour  of  the  blow. 

The  man  sprang  up,  and  in  his  turn  assailed  Paul,  who  was  a 
fair  bruiser,  and  the  battle  promised  to  be  a  good  one.  But 
women  screamed,  and  men  shouted,  and  there  was  a  rush  upon 
the  combatants,  and  in  ten  minutes  Miss  Livingstone  was  going 
home  crying  in  her  cab ;  Paul  was  swearing  on  his  way  to  the 
.station-house,  and  Mrs.  Sellinger*s  favourite  pupils  were  dancing 
Itbe  new  dance  from  the  Black  Forest. 
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Is  Genius  a  modest  maid  ? 

A  coyly-peepiug  peering  flower  ? 
Content,  unseen,  to  bloom  and  fade 

With  nought  but  sweetness  for  her  dower  ? 
if  poet  ever  so  indited, 
Was  poet  ever  more  benighted  f 

Was  great  Napoleuu  diihdcut  ? 

Was  Milton  blind  to  mundane  glory? 
Did  LuthcT  need  encouragement? 

Was  Chatham  dccme<l  a  bashful  Tory  ? 
Was  Turner  (painter  much  lamented) 

Tlirough  great  tmmili^  demented  ? 

What  lime  this  mighty  painter  died 
He  willed  the  nation  pictures  twain, 

Provided  they  were  hung  beside 
Two  specimens  of  Claude  Lorraine : 

Or  failing  this  lie  judged  them  meet 

To  form  a  painter's  winding-sheet. 

That  strange  old  man  was  passing- proud 
Who  left,  with  calm  premeditation. 

His  Buest  work  to  form  his  sliroud, 
If  thwarU'd  by  a  thankless  nation : 

— A  man  indulging  in  such  quirks 

Must,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  his  works  I 

At  Charing  Cross  are  duly  hung 

This  noble  pair  of  pictures  ; 
Some  critics  have  their  praises  sung, 

And  some  have  dealt  in  strictures; 
Some  Turner  choose,  a  few  award 
The  laurels  to  his  rival  Claude. 

Poor  Claude  I  sad  victim  to  the  &eaks 
Of  "  rough  and  ready"  dilettanti, 

Who  scrape  and  scrub  thy  ancient  cheeks, 
And  then  find  out  thy  claims  arc  scanty. 

So  A««y  (to  clrj')  what  Institution 

Could  fail  to  blame  thy  executiun  7 

Rise  up, — some  ghostly  vengeance  take — 
Resume  thy  brush,  assert  thy  due, 

The  nation's  faitli  thou  nced'st  not  break  \ 
So  prove  thyself  a  turner  too. 

l\v  works  restore,  or  turn  them  all, 

Uuth  thine  and  Turner's,  to  the  wall ! 
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A  TALUABL£  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  our  scanty  store 
of  books  on  Hututian  history.  M.  Prosper  Merimde,  a  writer  as 
dtstJDguished  for  the  solidity  of  his  attainnieDt«  as  for  the  graceful 
elegance  of  his  style,  after  having  achieved  a  great  reputation  by 
bta  works  on  Roman  and  Spanish  history,  has  turned  his  attention 
of  Ute  years  to  the  annals  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  researches  now  hes  before  us.  lie  has  chosen  for  his  subject 
one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  that  strange  story,  and«  as  be 
lutt  enriched  his  narrative  with  a  profusion  of  those  small  traits  and 
vtiatical  touches  which  exhibit  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  a 
people  better  than  folios  of  dry  detail,  he  has  produced  a  volume 
in  which  tlie  niost  scrupulous  adherence  to  hintortcal  truth  is  com- 
bined with  the  most  striking  variety  of  incident  and  the  most 
fascinating  vividness  of  <lcscription.  More  than  this,  a  careful  por- 
umI  of  contemporary  memoirs  and  official  documents  has  enabled 
M.  M<^riin^-e  to  discover  and  refute  the  errors  into  which  previous 
writers  on  tbc  same  subject  have  fallen;  for  their  vague  hypotheses 
be  has  substituted  incontrovertible  facts;  and  though  he  has  not 
been  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  the  origin  of  his  hero 
is  surrounded,  he  has  at  least  8uccee<led  in  giving  a  plausible 
explanation  to  a  most  curiutis  and  interesting  historical  problem. 

The  story  of  Demetrius  the  Impostor  may  be  thus  briefly  out- 
lined. Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1603,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age*  who,  according  to  some  writers,  was  cook, 
or,  according  to  others,  groom,  to  a  poircrful  Lithuanian  nobleman, 
revealed  to  his  master  that  he  was  the  rsarevitch  Demetrius,  son  of 
Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  the  last  scion  of  the  Imperial  house 
of  Russia.  The  true  Tsarevitch  had  died  iu  1591,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  during  the  reign  of  bis  brother,  l-'eodor  Ivanovitch.  It  was 
asserted,  that  be  had  pierced  his  own  throat  with  a  knife  during  an 
epileptic  6t,  to  wliich  he  was  known  to  be  subject;  but  popular 
rumour  affirmed  that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  order  of  13oria 
Godonnof,  the  prime  minister  of  Feodor,  who  was  ambitious  to 
succeed  his  master  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  when  Feodor,  a  weak 
and  foolisli  prince,  died  wititout  issue  iu  1598,  Boris,  who  for 
•ereral  years  had  been,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  regent  of  the 
«B|nre,  was  elecUnl  Tsar  at  Moscow.  In  1603,  when  our  story 
begins,  he  was  reigning  peaceably,  but  detested  alike  by  the  noblea 
tod  the  people.  He  was  a  wise  and  able,  but  suspicious  and  cruel, 
deepot.  Hg  bad  attached  the  i^easants  to  the  soil  by  depriving 
tbem  of  the  right  of  changing  tlieir  residence  and  master  on 
Sl  GeOTge  s-day,  an  ancient  privilege  which  tbey  had  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial.     He  had  condemned,  exiled,  or  ruined  uearly  all 

•  "  Demetrius  the  Impostor :"  by  I'.Mcrimco. 
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the  boyards  of  whose  talents  or  ambition  he  stood  in  dread.     Hel 
was  eudeavouring  to  repress  the  ujld  liccuce  of  the  Cossacks,  whoj 
then  formed  a  number  of  small  republics,  really  independent,  hut  { 
nominally  subject  to  either  Poland  or  Russia,      la  a  word,  Boris 
had  succeeded  in  alienating  fnim  himself  all  classes  of  the  Russian 
nation  by  attempting   to  introduce   reforms,   which   shocked  their 
ancient  prejudices. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  a  revolution.     With  the  name  < 
of  Demetrius  were  associated  numberless  recollections  of  an  ancient] 
dynasty,  beloved  and  regretted  by  the  people.     At  all  times  and  ia  ( 
all  places,  the  commonalty  have  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  them* 
selves  that  princes  die  like  other  men,  but  at  this  period,  in  Russia, 
the  rotnance  of  a  legitimate  prince,  miraculously  preserved  from  hia 
enemies  by  an   interposition  of  Providence,  was  accredilefl   by  a 
particular  circumstance.     Boris  had  given  an  asylum  in  his  dumi- 
Dions  to  a  Swedish  prince^  named  Gustavus  Ericsen,  who  had  been 
persecuted  and  banished  by  a  usurper.     Many  Russians  had  heard] 
Gustavus  relate  how  he  had  escaped  from  a  hundred  attempts  to 
poison  or  assassinate   them;    and   their  familiarity  with  his  story 
disposed  them  to  believe  in  other  narratives  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  young  man  who  declared  that  he  was  the  Tsarevitrh  Deme- 
trius had  a  wart  on  his  cheek,  and  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other, 
which  signs  had  probably  been  observed  as  cbaractcristic  of  the 
true  prince.  He  produced,  moreover,  a  golden  seal,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Russia,  and  an  exceedingly  vnluable  diamond  eros%' 
which,  he  said,  had  been  given  him,  according  to  Muscovite  usagey' 
by  his  godfather,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism.  He  related,  that  his 
physiciati,  su8i>ecting  tlie  designs  of  Boris,  had  platted  the  son  of  a 
seiV  in  his  bed,  and  that  during  the  night  this  unfortunate  cbild^ 
had  been  mistaken  by  the  assassins  for  the  Tsarevitch,  and  put  to 
death.  His  physician  had  6rsi  of  all  conveyed  him  to  the  house  of 
a  Rus5^ian  prince,  and  afterwards  placed  him  in  a  convent;  but  the 
physician  and  the  prince  had  both  been  dead  for  some  time,  and 
want  had  compelled  the  illustrious  exile  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Lithuanian  palatine.  From  compromising  details  the  unknown 
prudently  ahsiained.  I-le  seemed  well  acquainted  with  Russian 
history;  spoke  Polish  and  Russian  with  equal  facility;  had  a  smat- 
tering of  Latin  ;  wrote  a  fair  hand ;  and  excelled  in  all  manly  and 
warlike  exercises.  Two  Polish  ser^-ants,  who  had  been  prisoner 
in  Russia,  recognized  him ;  and,  indeed,  they  must  have  been  abl 
physiognomists  to  discern  the  features  of  a  child  of  ten  years  of  ] 
in  a  young  man  of  twenty-two. 

I'be  Lithuanian  nobles  gave  the  impostor  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, and  he  soon  acquired  wide-spread  celebrity.  Boris  grew 
alarmed,  and  committed  the  egregious  fault  of  attempting  to  bribe 
ihe  brave  Palntines  to  deliver  up  their  guest.  His  emissaries  wer9| 
indignantly  dismissed.  The  impostor  demanded  the  protection 
Sigisround  the  'third,  King  of  Poland,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
A  favourable  reception  from  that  monarch,  he  began  by  professing 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  I'be  Polish  king 
was  exct'CilingW  devout,  and  it  was  e.au\  oV  \\\m  that  "he  had  lost 
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earth  in  order  to  gain  heaven;"  in  fact,  bis  Swedish  Bubjects  bad 

depo8e<l  him  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  change  their  national 

religion.     DemetriuB  was  catechized  first  of  all  by  a  nnmher  of 

Polish  Jesuits,  and  by  Monsignor  Rangoni,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  who 

[•p[)€ar  to  bavc  been  completely  bis  dupes.     He  abjured  the  Greek 

Ifaith  in  tbeir  presence,  but  with  cautious  secrecy,  and  promised,  in 

|a  document  whicb  has  been  preserved,  to  use  every  effort  to  extir- 

ie  the  Oriental  schism  in  Russia.     Nor  was  this  all.     By  other 

)e«ds  be  ceded  the  province  of  Sevcria  to  King  Sigismund,  pro- 

isiised  to  marry  Marina  Merisgek,  the  daughter  of  a  Palatine,  who 

[liad  warmly  embraced  his  cause,  and  bestowed  on  his  future  father- 

[an-Uw  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  Polish  florins  (about  160,000/. 

jsterltng),  payable,  of  course,  when  he  had  regained  his  ancestral 

llfarone.     When  all  these  promises  had  been  signed  and  scaled,  be 

raa  officially  introduced  to  iSigismund,  who  acknowledged  him  to  be 

eroetriuB  Ivanovitcb,  assigned  him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to 

spt  the  counsels  and  services  of  the  Polish  gentlemen. 

At  the  same  period,  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  Cos- 

Mcka  of  the   Onieper  and    the    Don.     A    fugitive  tnnnk,   named 

^Gregory  Olrepief,  was  arousing  their  hordes  to  revolt  in  the  name 

[«f  Demetrius  and  entering  into  communication  with  the  provinces 

JoT  Southern   Russia  for  the  same  purpose.     This  monk,  who  bad 

left  Moscow  in  1603,  had  the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  worthless 

drunkard.     He  Mas,  however,  in   direct  correspondence   with  the 

.  impostor,  and  acted  us  his  agent  among  the  Cossacks,  over  whom 

'be  exercised  much  influence. 

Boris,  greatly  alarmcfl  at  the  reception  of  the  false  Demetrius  in 
Poland,  and  at  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Cossacks,  contrived  a 
trick  to  ruin  the  impostor.  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  no  other 
than  the  monk  Otrepie^  with  whose  character  all  were  acquainted  ; 
but  in  bis  proclamrUions  he  omitted  all  mention  of  tlie  agent  who 
vas  arousing  the  Cossacks.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  identity  of 
Demetrius,  the  impostor,  with  Otrepief,  the  monk,  had  become 
almost  an  article  of  £uth  in  Russia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  one  Otrepief  on  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
Mid  of  another  in  Poland,  by  supposing  that  the  true  monk  had 
given  his  name  to  one  of  his  accomplices  on  crossing  the  frontier. 
No  satisfactory  reason  could,  however,  be  asi<igned  for  this  ex- 
ebian.  Moreover,  some  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  the 
real  Deoietrius,  the  real  Otrepief  returned  to  his  native  town ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  invention  of  iJoris  met  with  the  slightest 
credence  from  his  contemporaries. 

'lite  pretended  Tsarevitch,  having  levied  a  few  troops  in  Poland, 
marchoa  into  Russia,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  peasants 
and  Cossacks,  defeated  the  army  of  Ruris  in  one  battle,  and  was 
defeated  in  bis  turn  ;  but,  without  losing  courage,  he  continued  the 
war  for  more  than  a  year,  and  6nally  succeeded  in  enticing  the 
troopa  of  bis  enemy  to  join  his  own  standard.  Boris  bad  the  hap- 
pinees  to  die  a  few  days  before  this  decisive  catastrophe.  His  son, 
Feodor,  who  succeeded  him,  was  deposed  by  the  Musco^\l«**  w^A 
alterwards    put    to  death  by  some  of    the  boyards,   anx\ov4*  Vo 


DEWTRTtJB  THE   TVPOSTOIt. 
■■■Snt  tfieir  eeal  for  their  new  master,  who  etitered  his  capital  in 

He  nigned  one  year.  From  the  first,  he  displayed  singular 
^ikade  for  business,  and  prodigious  actirity  both  of  mind  amij 
lady ;  and  be  wore  the  purple  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had 
«  |iriiice  bom  to  inherit  tne  throne,  lliis  impostor  was  really  a 
grait  man.  He  was  anxious  to  reform  existing  abuses,  and  to 
cnriEze  his  country ;  but  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and, 
vitbout  duly  estimating  the  extent  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in 
hit  way,  he  aimed  at  effecting  with  a  single  stroke  all  that  Peter 
the  Great  did,  at  a  later  period,  gradually  and  with  prudent  slow. 
Dfln,  The  impostor  was  naturally  kind-hearted  and  humane,  and! 
the  reigns  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Boris  had  accustomed  the  Mi 
corites  to  obey  those  masters  only  who  enforced  their  commands  bf^ 
the  severest  punishments.  By  pardoning  rebels  who  had  plotted 
against  his  Ufc,  Demetrius  encouraged  conspiracies.  Furthermore, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  ful6l  the  promises  he  hadj 
made  to  the  I^ope  and  to  the  King  of  Poland,  he  scandalized 
devout  believers  and  good  patriots  by  ill-timed  jokes  upon 
national  superstitious  and  customs  of  Russia,  and  by  an  imprudent 
imitation  of  the  elegant  manners  of  the  court  of  Poland.  He 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  hussar;  be  neglected  to  salute  the 
images  of  the  saints ;  he  gave  balls  and  masquerades;  he  employed 
a  band  of  musicians  to  execute  &)'mphonies  during  his  meals;  and 
be  occasionally  took  veal,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  the  Gr 
Church  against  that  meat.  But  his  worst  offence  was  that 
married  Marina  Merisgek,  a  Catholic  and  a  Pole,  and  tbat  he  in- 
vited a  number  of  her  countrymen  to  Moscow.  Marina,  a  capri- 
cious and  weak-minded  girl,  acted  with  even  more  imprudence  tlian 
her  huflband.  I'he  Pules  of  her  retiuue  behaved  with  unbearable 
insolence,  and  treatecl  the  Muscovites  as  if  they  were  a  coni|uervd 
people.  An  insurrection  broke  out,  and  the  Tsar  was  assassinated 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1606.  His  success  naturally  induced  many 
other  pretenders  to  imitate  bis  imposture ;  one  only,  however,  was 
able  to  keep  up  the  fraud  for  any  length  of  time;  but  it  was  not 
until  1613,  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Demetriau  pre- 
tenders were  finally  brought  to  an  end. 

Such  is  (he  story.     As  our  readers  will  jwrceive,  it  contains  atl'^ 
the  elements  of  a  thrilling  romance   or  an  exciting  drama:  but 
although  M.  Merimee  has  preferred  to  present  it  under  the  more 
sober  garb  of  historical  narrative,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions 
under  his  skilful  treatment. 
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It  is  impossiiblc  to  travel  through  the  Ouchy  of  Rtiden  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  singular  character  of  the  country*  which 
la  alteruaiely  peaceful  and  wild  in  its  feotures;  perh>tp»  no  other 
country  afTords  such  a  happy  bleudiug  of  no  many  points  of  con- 
inut.  It  ia,  liowever,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Forest  that  the  country  a^umes  a  more  iiupresiiive  aspect;  there 
the  valleys*  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  suddenly  become 
contracted,  and  end  by  being  nothing  more  than  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
which  scarcely  leaves  a  passage  fur  the  pouies  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Kirschwasser. 

lo  this  unfrequented  region,  a  few  years  back,  lived  a  young 
man  called  Herman  Cloffer,  whose  history  is  now  often  told  by  old 
men  to  their  sone.  Herman  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster;  his 
Ul^ier  had  bestowed  some  education  on  him,  so  that  he  under- 
stood  a  little  Latin,  played  on  the  viulin,  and  spoke  French  with 
tolerable  fluency,  and  was  consequently  called  in  that  part  of  the 
country  Maister  Cloffer.  Like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
be  was  employed  from  his  boyhood  in  hewing  down  the  fir-tree 
and  cutting  it  into  various  forms;  he  had  gradually  acquired  a  love 
for  this  occupation,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  in  carving  some 
children's  toys  with  considerable  delicacy.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
cireTt  be  visited  Basle  where  he  had  seen  some  gottiic  sculpture  in 
vood ;  this  at  once  afforded  him  an  introduction  to  the  art,  and  he 
now  began  to  understand  what  human  patience  could  in  lime  ac- 
complish :  from  this  i>eriod,  therefore,  he  decided  on  his  vocation. 
He  no  longer  spent  nis  labour  on  toys,  but  began  to  sculpture  in 
wood  everj'thing  that  struck  his  imagination;  he  would  carefully 
study  the  minutest  detsuls,  and  often  complete  his  work  only  lo  begin 
il  again,  being  steadfastly  determined  that  there  should  be  nothing 
left  to  desire  m  the  execution  of  his  ideas.  Thus  he  ardently  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  from  his  eole  love  of  the  art  itself. 

His  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  at  first  confounded  with  the 
rough  work  of  the  forest  herdsmen,  at  length  began  to  be  remarked. 
They  were  first  in  much  request  at  Baden,  afterwards  at  Munich 
and  Vienna;  the  tradesman  who  had  originally  bought  them  for 
a  mere  song,  urged  the  young  man  to  send  him  a  fresh  supply, 
promising  to  pay  him  more  handsomely.  Herman,  who  had  been 
Lis  mother's  sole  support  siuce  the  schoolmaster's  death,  was  de- 
lighted to  think  that  by  his  labour  he  should  be  able  to  provide  for 
her  in  her  old  age;  in  short,  competency  and  ease,  which  had  be- 
fore been  unknown,  began  soon  to  be  felt  in  the  cuttage.  Some 
additional  furniture  could  now  be  added  to  their  rustic  home;  new 
Sunday  clothes  were  purchased;  and,  occasionally  whea  the  neigh- 
bours came  in,  in  the  evening,  a  plate  of  kneji  and  a  bottle  of 
Rbonifrli  wine  were  offered  them. 

rou  xxxiJ/.  X 
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One  summer  evening  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  cottage  door 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  holding  his  violin  on  his  kneeSf  on  which 
he  occasionally  played  a  few  scattered  chords,  a  Iiorseman  suddenly 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  stranger  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  bis  elegance  and  bearing  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  fashion. 
At  a  few  yards  from  Cloffer*8  cottage  he  cheeked  Jiis  horse,  and 
gazed  around  him  with  hie  eyeglass,  wlien  at  length  bis  attention 
became  fixed  on  the  young  mnn, 

"Ah!  just  what  I  want,"  exclaimed  he  in  French,  advancing 
towards  him.  *'  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  meet  with  Herman 
the  sculptor?"  he  stammered  out  in  almost  unintelligible  Cjerman. 

"  Why,"  said  Cloffer,  rising,  «  I  am  he." 

*'  You  I"  cried  the  stranger.  *'  By  Jove  !  this  is  really  fortunBte^** 
and  so  saying  he  dismounted  and  threw  the  bridle  to  his  groom, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  spot.  **  I  have  been  seeking  you,  maister," 
continued  he,  in  a  nonchalant  tone;  "I  am  a  Frenchnian  —  you 
must  have  discovered  that  from  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  Crer- 
man,  and  also  a  connoisseur  iu  art.  1  have  seen  some  of  your 
sculpture  and  I  have  come  here  with  a  view  of  buying  a  few 
specimens  of  it." 

Herman  begged  him  to  walk  into  his  cottage. 

"What!  do  you  work  here?"  inquired  the  Frenchman,  casting 
a  glance  of  surprise  at  the  bumble  and  smoky  walls. 

"Yes;  near  this  window,"  replietl  Herman,  and  he  pointed  out  a 
long  table  to  the  stranger,  upon  which  were  scaltercd  several 
finished  pieces  of  sculpture. 

"  Indeed  !  so  you  really  have  no  other  work-room  than  this  ?  "* 

«  No,  sir." 

The  Frenchman  put  up  his  glass  to  his  right  eye.  •*  Astonish* 
ing,"  murmured  he,  "to  produce  such  vhe/i^o'Hvrp  \a  this  hole! 
But,  Maister  Herman,  you  lack  everything  here;  you  have  neither 
emulation  nor  the  advantage  of  counsel  or  opinion.  You  rminot 
imagine  what  a  reputation  you  have  already  acquired  in  Germany," 
continued  the  stranger,  "all  that  you  sculpture  is  bought  up  imme' 
dialely.  I  have  seen  some  of  your  performances  in  M.  do  Metier- 
nich's  study.     You  assuredly  do  not  think  of  remaining  herei'" 

*'  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  really  no  idea  of  quitting  the 
forest" 

**  What !  but  you  are  sacrificing  your  future  proepecta;  think  for 
a  moment,  you  can  merely  vegetate  here." 

*'  I  live  very  happily,  sir.*' 

"Happily!"  replied  the  stranger,  staring  at  Cloffer's  rough 
dress,  "that  proves  that  you  are  phitueopher,  my  good  maister,  but 
here  you  have  not  even  a  studio.  Do  you  not  know  that  our  artista 
live  among  us  as  members  of  our  family '/  Y'ou  should  profit  by  the 
improvements  of  this  century,  Herman.  Come  to  Paris,  1  will  throw 
you  into  the  society  of  the  newspaper  proprietors,  who  will  present 
you  to  the  world  as  a  miniature  Michael  Angelo,  ami  before  two 
years  you  wilt  have  a  groom  and  a  tilbury." 

"  le  it  poflsible  ? " 

*' Certainly;    aud  since  chance  has  brought  rae  in  your  way. 
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1  intend  you  should  |irotit  by  it.     The  tight  shall  not  Ik  hidden  be- 
hind a  bushel ;  believe  ine,  you  should  come  to  Paris  !*" 

Af>er  reiterating  his  counsel  that  Herman  should  quit  his  homo 
and  vi&it  Paris,  the  Frenchman  took  his  leave;  but  the  conversation 
vitb  the  atrangcr  bad  made  such  an  imprcsfiion  upon  the  mind  of 
tfa0  poor  youn^>:  sculptor,  that  the  idea  of  bis  one  day  becoming 
wealthy  and  renowned  was  ever  present  to  bim.  In  vain  some  wise 
and  inward  monitor  whistiere<l  to  him  to  fly  from  these  deceitful 
temptations ;  all  the  bad  passions  uhich  bad  so  long  lain  dormant 
in  him  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  and  sung  in  chorus,  like  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  "Thou  shalt  be  rich  !  Thou  sbalt  be  great!" 
and  Herman  was  ready  to  yield  himdelf  up  to  those  intoxicating 
promises.  All  that  charmed  him  formerly,  now  became  indifferent 
to  him.  The  image  of  Paris  interposed  between  him  and  every- 
Ihinp  else.  Ir  was  like  a  fatal  shadow,  which  prevented  bim  from 
feeling  the  warmth  of  the  sun  of  joy:  he  pursued  his  employment 
with  an  air  of  distraction,  cororaeuced  a  thousaud  designs  without 
completing  any,  and  experienced  disgust  at  every  turn.  His  health 
began  at  leugih  to  be  affected,  in  consequence  of  his  mental  dis- 
turbance, and  a  flow  fewer  was  undermining  his  strength. 

Until  DOW  his  mother  had  been  silent;  but  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  falling  into  a  state  of  languor  far  more  dangerous  than  despair, 
she  no  longer  wavered  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue. 

**  Heaven  {wrdon  these  strangers  for  all  they  have  done,  Herman!" 
said  she.  "They  have  come  here  just  as  the  serjwni  entered  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  to  (cmpt  you  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
but  the  miachief  is  done,  my  son,  and  you  must  not  remain  here 
any  longer,  since  wc  do  more  possess  anything  which  can  make  you 
I  happy."* 

Cloffer  made  Mtme  objections,  but  the  old  woman  had  not  s]>okcn 

'  till  she  bad  accomplished  the  sacrifice  in  her  heart.    She  had  got  rid 

of  all  the  obstacles*  with  that  inj^enious  facility  which  God  seems  to 

give  mothers  the  power  of  exercising,  and  with  that  abnegation  of 

vhich  women  so  continually  afford  us  an  example,  without  being 

[  able  to  teucb  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  settliKi  that  be  should  go  to  Paris,  his  former 

[health  returaed;  and  uow  he  spoke  cheerfully,  sung  unceasingly, 

[■od  worked  with  courage.     He  did  uot  uisb  to  reach  the  great  city 

fwTlh  empty  hands,  so  he  employed  bis  whole  talent  upon  a  group  of 

children,  which  he  intended  to  present  as  a  proof  of  his  powers. 

At  length  the  day  of  departure  arrived;  the  separation  was  most 

harrowing.      Herman  put  down  his  walking-stick  twice,  declaring 

that  he  would  not  go;  but  bis  inolbcr  struggled  to  overcome  her 

own  grief  in  order  to  give  bim  courage.     The  novelty  of  the  objecta 

which   met   his   view,  and    the   excitement  of  the  journey,  soon 

diverted  the  young  man  from  all  painful  recollections;  as  be  tra^ 

[Tellcd  farther  and  farther  from  bis  own  country,  regret  was  sur- 

[ceeded  by  curiosity.     After  travelling;  twenty  days,  he  perceived  a 

"^Kmfused  mass,  which  intercepte<l  the  horizon,  above  which  flouted 

a  canopy  uf  vapours — this  was  Paris  ! 

The  stranger  had  toFt  liis  address  with  Herman  wWn  \\e  V%<\ 
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quitted  ktm  at  Badeuwiller,  and  begged  him  to  make  use  of  him  if 
he  ever  resolved  to  visit  Paris.  The  youug  sculptor,  therefore,  lost 
no  time  on  his  arrival  in  liasteniiig  to  the  Hue  Saint  Lazare, 
where  M.  de  Hiol  resided.  When  M.  de  Uiol  saw  him,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  tlie  young  man's  appearance. 

'*  You  here,  maister?"  sairl  he:  "has  the  mountain  in  your 
valley  fallen  to  the  ground  ?  Have  the  eoUiors  of  your  forest  burul 
down  your  hut  ?  or  are  you  flying  on  aocouui  of  some  [>olitical 
offence  r*^ 

"  I  have  come  to  make  myself  known  hero." 

<*That'8  juat  what  you  should  do.  I  shall  endeavour  to  serve 
you  in  this  ntatter." 

**  I  do,  indeed)  depend  upon  your  advice;  upon  your  patronage.* 

*'  And  you  do  well ;  but  first  of  all  [  must  introduce  you  to  our 
most  celebrated  arti&ts  to-morrow,  several  of  them  will  visit  me. 
Come  and  dine  with  us,  and  bring  some  piece  of  sculpture  witii 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  1  accept  your  invitation," 

**  To-morrow,  then,  but  late,  for  we  dine  here  at  the  hour  when 
you  sup  in  Germany.     To-morrow,  at  seven  oVlock  exactly.*^ 

'i^hey  shook  hands  and  se^uirated.  Herman  employed  a  portion 
of  the  day  in  seeking  board  and  lodging;  tie  then  visitt'd  the  public 
gardens ;  he  gazed  admiringly  at  the  statues,  and  stood  before  the 
monuments  in  a  jierfect  state  of  ecstacy.  The  next  day,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  he  arrived  at  Riol's  house;  he  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  young  men,  to  whom  he  was  presented  bv 
bis  host.  He  had  taken  with  him  his  group  of  children,  which 
excited  general  admiration.  A  painter  declared  that  in  this  produc- 
tion WHS  to  be  found  something  of  tlie  geiiiu.s  of  Henveuuto  as  well 
as  of  Gougou  ;  a  sculptor  compared  Herman  to  Domenicbino  :  and 
a  contributor  to  one  of  tlie  newspapers  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  that  he  would  proclaim  him  the  Canova  of  the  Ulack 
Forest  iu  an  article  which  he  would  write  for  the  next  day's  paper. 
When  they  had  assembled  at  table,  the  conversation  turned  almost 
entirely  upon  painting  and  sculpture.  Herman  was  much  astonished 
at  all  he  heard  upon  this  subject;  the  guests  in  general  complained 
of  the  decay  of  art  and  of  the  bad  tasto  of  the  public,  which  bod 
obliged  them  to  pursue  a  wrong  track. 

After  dinoer  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Herm8n*8 
group  of  children  was  again  examined  and  admired,  but  ever)-budy 
regretted  that  the  yoimg  sculptor  had  not  chosen  a  different  sub- 
ject. Models  of  children  were  no  longer  the  fasliion ;  tliere  had 
been  two  or  three  successful  things  of  this  kind,  which  consequently 
forbade  fresh  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  rage  of  the  moment 
was  for  all  that  related  to  the  Middle-ages,  and  they  advised  Herman 
to  choose  some  scene  from  the  old  ballads  of  his  country-. 

"  You  are  surprised,  1  see,"  said  the  newspaper  contributor  with 
a  smile. 

*'  I  am  indeed,"  said  Cloffer,  *'  I  have  always  hitherto  tbougbt 
that  the  value  of  the  work  consisted  in  its  perfection," 

•*  That  notion  belongs  to  the  Black  Forest,  my  dear  maiater ; 
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here  out  ideas  are  more  advanced.  It  is  not  the  merit  of  the  work 
which  pivpg  its  value  here,  but  ihe  happv  selection  of  a  subject 
that  siiita  the  whim  of  the  mnmeiiL  fen  years  ago  an  artist 
gained  his  reputation  by  painting  a  httic  hat  upon  the  top  of  a  rock, 
in  the  form  of  a  clieese :  the  piclure  was  ridiculous,  but  it  Euitcd 
llie  freak  of  the  day,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required." 

•*  So,  then,  it  is  not  art  which  1  must  study,  but  public  ca- 
price i*" 

**  Exactly,  my  good  maister ;  painters,  sculptors,  and  writers,  are 
only  dealers  in  novelties  ;  if  the  fashion  takes,  their  fortune  is 
made;  if  not,  they  make  a  fresh  trial." 

**  Ab  !  that  is  so  HifFcrcnt  to  whnt  I  imagined,"  murmured  Her- 
man ;  and  he  returned  to  his  hotel  quite  discouraged. 

M.  Riol,  howi?ver,  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  He  Introduwd  the 
youDg  German  everywhere,  he  placed  him  in  relation  with  the 
connoisseurs  and  dealers  in  works  of  art,  who  gave  him  many 
orders,  Herman  had  never  been  so  rich,  but  for  these  riches  he 
sacrificed  bis  liberty;  subjects  were  pointed  out  to  him  for  hia 
treatment,  and  he  was  confined  to  a  regular  programme*  Like 
an  uncaged  bird,  he  had  accustomed  liimeeU  to  fly  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  suddenly  he  found  his  wings  pinioned,  and  discovered 
that  \ie  was  compelled  to  move  in  a  fixed  and  narrow  circle, — no 
more  capricious  attempts,  no  more  inipromplues,  no  more  freedom 
to  short,  and  therefore  no  more  joy  !  To  the  delight  of  inaptratioa 
succeeded  the  task,  and  for  the  first  time  he  became  aware  that 
distrust  might  attend  his  labours. 

One  morning,  while  Clofl^er  waa  completing  a  statuette,  for 
which  he  had  received  an  order,  the  new8pai>er  contributor,  who 
had  met  him  at  Uiol's  a  month  before,  came  into  his  room.  Charles 
Duvert  brought  him  a  paper  in  which  the  promised  article  bad 
appeared. 

Cloffer  went  to  the  window  and  ran  hia  eyes  hastily  over  the 
article  in  question.  It  was  a  fanciful  sketch,  in  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  analysing  the  unknown  artist's  talent,  they  contrived  to 
make  his  life  a  perfect  romance,  and  coloured  it  with  extraordinsry 
events.     These  were  as  novel  to  Herman  as  to  the  world  at  large. 

Charles  Duvert  perceived  the  astonishment  of  the  young  German. 

**  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  said  be,  laughing  heartily,  **  this  is  a 
biograi^y  which  you  did  not  exactly  expect,  maister.  I  have  made 
yoa  a  nero  after  Hoffman's  fashion." 

**  You  have  indeed,"  said  Herman,  evidently  much  annoyed, 
"  but  I  cannot  guess  your  reason." 

"  The  reason,  my  prince  of  genius,  is  the  absurdity  of  the  public, 

ttbo  only  care  for  fairy  stories.     Han  artisfs  life  resembled  that  of 

everybody  else,  it  would  not  pique  the  curionity  of  any  one.     Sup- 

poaing  that  I  had  still  my  d^bitt  to  make,  I  would  certainly  intro- 

4luce  myself  as  a  Gaspor  Hauser,  or  as  a  savage  of  Oronoco,  rather 

H    tlwn  appear  as  the  son  of  my  father.     Do  you  remember  I'aganiui's 

H    aneceasr     Well  out  of  the  crowd  who  flocked  around  him,  a  third 

■     part  only  went  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him ;  the  rest  came 
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filled  the  newspapers,  and  whose  genius,  it  was  said,  was  the  result 
of  a  compact  with  Satan.** 

'*  So,"  answered  Herman,  astonished,  "  falsehood  is  the  first 
eondition  of  glory  ?'* 

"  No,  but  of  celebrity,  maister ;  glory  docs  not  seek  to  produce 
a  sensation,  it  visits  a  man  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  the  globe, 
or  even  in  bis  tomb;  it  would  have  reached  you  one  day  in  the 
Black  Forest,  perhaps  to-morrow,  or  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
would  have  inscribed  your  name  upon  its  great  tablets.  But  what 
now  concerns  us  is  success  and  fortune ;  here  we  look  uj)on  art  as 
we  do  upon  business. :  tlie  most  im{K>rtant  thing  for  every  merchant 
is  to  bear  a  sign-hoard  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  attracting  the 
purchaser.  Now,  therefore,  you  will  see  the  purpose  of  my 
f  article." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversalicu,  the  porter  of  the  hotel  came  to 
the  door,  aud  said  that  M.  Lorieux  wished  to  see  the  young 
^sculptor. 

"  Lorieux  the  merchant !"  exclaimed  Duvert,  "now,  did  I  not  say 
so  ?    He  has  read  the  article,  and  has  cumc  to  give  you  an  order." 

«  You  think  so  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  be  on  your  guard,  maister ;  the  more 
dearly  he  pays,  tlie  more  ready  lie  will  be  to  believe  in  your 
talent.'* 

The  merchant  was  ushered  into  the  room.  He  had  indeed  come 
with  a  view  of  proposing  a  liUie  matter  of  biamess  to  Herman,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  young  sculptor  was 
working,  as  well  as  its  furniture,  seemed  to  strike  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  he  looked  coldly  on  some  figures  which  Herman  showed 
him.     Ouvert  perceived  this  circumstance. 

"  I  am  sorr}',  maister,  that  you  show  these  figures  here;  the  day 
is  bad,  and  it  is  impossible  by  this  light  to  judge  of  the  delicacy  of 
your  work.     Would  Monsieur  pay  a  visit  to  your  studio?  " 

•*  Ah  !  Monsieur  has  a  studio  f"  inquired  the  merchant. 

*^  It  is  being  prepared  for  him,  and  that  is  why  you  find  him 
lodged  in  this  kennel,  but  in  a  few  days  he  will  have  the  finest 
studio  of  auy  sculptor  in  Paris,  a  complete  Italian  gallery  otKMiing 
upon  a  garden,  which  will  he  let  to  him  for  three  thousand  francs  I 
Our  artists  of  the  present  day  live  like  great  noblemen.** 

"  And  we  are  their  bankers,"  observed  the  merchant  with  a 
coarse  smile. 

"  Say,  rather,  their  money-lenders,  their  stewards.  You  are 
enriched  by  the  possession  of  their  works.  But  pardon  me,  mais- 
ter, you  know  that  you  arc  expected,  therefore  lose  no  time  in 
concluding  an  arrangement  with  Monsieur,  I  entreat  you.*^ 

All  this  was  said  in  so  cheerful  and  easy  a  tone,  that  CloSer  felt 
quite  bewildered  at  what  he  had  heard.  The  merchant,  whose 
manners  completely  altered  after  wliat  he  had  ju»t  been  told, 
eagerly  made  Herman  offers,  which  the  latter  readily  accepted,  and 
went  away  after  many  professions  of  poIitencBa.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  the  room,  when  Duvert  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrolled  laughter. 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake  what  does  this  jestiug  mean,  aud  all  that 
you  have  been  saying  ?"  inquired  Cloffer. 

"  It  is  not  a  jest,  however,"  replied  the  newspaper  coutrihutor, 
^  for,  if  you  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  studio  which  X  men- 
tioned to  him,  you  must  undoubtedly  hire  one." 

-        "Why?" 

P  ^  Did  you  not  perceive  the  impression  which  your  badly- 
fumtsbed  room  produced  upon  the  honest  trafficker  ?  When  he 
saw  (hat  you  were  so  miserably  housed,  he  was  ou  the  point  of 
leaving  without  making  you  any  offer." 

■  **  But  bow  could  ray  lodging  signify,  when  he  saw  ray  works?" 
**  Good  heavens  !  maister,  you  are  really  far  too  German  in  your 
notions.  Do  you  not  understand  that  in  order  to  judge  of  ifae  work, 
it  ifl  neoeaaary  to  be  cudowed  with  more  iuforroatiou  aud  taste  than 
this  man  has?  Vou  must  aim  at  successt  and  all  other  things  must 
bow  to  this  end,"  said  Ouvert.  "  From  this  time  forth  you  should 
only  have  one  idea,  one  end  in  view^  to  get  yourself  much  talked 
abouu" 

Cloffer  tried  to  follow  Duvert's  advice,  and  be  soon  saw  that  his 
judgment  was  correct.  In  a  few  months  from  this  time  hia  reputa- 
tiou  had  spread  far  beyond  his  expectations,  and  the  sums  offered 
for  bis  productions  l>e(^uie  large  in  proportion. 

Duvert's  article  was  generally  received  as  a  faithful  biographical 
notice;  the  young  Germau's  name  was  everywhere  mentioned,  and 
the  romantic  events  of  bis  life  were  universally  discussed.  He  was 
fiointed  out  in  the  distance  at  the  theatre;  particulars  of  bis 
opinions  aud  habits  were  furnished,  and  beard  witn  pleasure.  Her- 
man allowed  himself  to  Hout  gently  down  the  stream  of  fashion, 
which  bore  him  up  without  any  assistance  of  his  own,  aud  all  the 
feeUngs  of  pride,  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  now 
gradually  awoke.  His  genius  was  so  openly  lauded,  that  he  really 
believed  all  tliat  was  said  of  it,  and  ended  by  accepting  geuerid 
admiration  as  homage  which  was  due  to  him.  Unhappily,  his 
good  fortune  bad  excited,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy.  Till  this  period  he  had  only  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
success  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  fuuud  that  it  was  mixed 
with  alloy.  A  newspaper,  which  was  opposed  to  the  uue  for  which 
Durert  wrote,  made  an  attack  upon  Herman  through  the  medium  of 
his  works.  I'he  works  which  be  had  produced  since  his  stay  in  Paris, 
it  was  said,  lacked,  for  the  most  part,  that  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness which  rendered  his  early  productions  so  valuable,  now  that  his 
gift  of  inspiration  was  checked,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  gain, 
and  that  he  was  distracted  by  the  requirements  of  fashionable 
society.  He  worked  rapidly,  and  without  love  for  his  art.  They 
reproached  him  for  his  backsliding,  with  a  hypocritical  appearance 
of  regret ;  tbey  laid  bare,  one  after  the  other,  the  defects  of  bis  hasty 
creations,  and  branded  the  feeling  which  inspired  them  with  the 
Dane  of  covetousness. 

These  accusations  cut  Herman  to  the  heart.  His  enemies  un- 
doubtedly heard  of  it,  for  they  renewed  their  attacks  every  month, 
every  week,  nay,  evcrj'  day. 
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Herman,  who  was  drcadrully  hurt  and  enraged  at  tlits  pereeca 
tion,  was  anxious  to  revenge  himself.  Duvert  gently  dissuaded 
him  from  this  step,  telling  him  that  this  was  one  of  the  attendants 
of  success.  Why  should  he  be  astonished  if  the  same  meana  which 
were  employed  by  his  friends  to  render  him  eelebrated,  should  sIm 
be  used  by  hia  enemies  to  render  him  ridiculous?  But  Hei 
was  too  little  accustomed  to  the  manners  and  babit&  which  pi 
the  productions  and  person  of  tlie  artiet  at  the  disposal  of  criticism, 
to  accept  such  consolation  ;  besides,  he  felt  thai  beneath  alt  Ihia 
satire  lay  the  truth ;  that»  though  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  bim 
were  exagfferaled,  there  was  jusiitn;  in  them  :  jealousy  bad  made  bis 
enemies  clear-sighted,  and  caused  them  to  take  a  good  aim  at  the 
unsound  part  of  his  heart. 

Cloffcr  in  vain  attempted  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  mos- 
quitoes which  on  all  sides  assailed  liira;  in  vain  he  strove  to  forget 
the  persecution  of  which  he  was  the  object.  The  mind,  which  had 
been  so  long  used  to  repose  and  obscurity,  became  deeply  hart 
and  agitated,  aud  he  fell  into  such  a  state  of  melancholy  that  it 
length  he  was  seized  with  severe  illness.  At  first  there  was  little 
chance  of  bis  recovery:  all  the  skill  of  the  physicians,  and  s«re- 
ral  months  of  nursing,  were  necessary  to  restore  him  again  to 
the  cnjoymtmt  of  life,  Kiol  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Italy.  Hw- 
man  followed  this  advice,  and  the  journey  was  the  happy  means  of 
re-CBtabliahing  his  health.  On  his  return  he  had  recovered  all  hii 
strength,  and  the  long  fit  of  idleness  which  had  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  had  only  given  him  a  more  ardent  desire  townric; 
but  when  he  presented  himself  to  the  various  dealers  who  had  pre- 
viously employed  him,  they  scarcely  recognized  him.  A  manufae- 
turer  of  terra  cotta,  had  not  long  arrived  from  Florence,  and  he  was 
now  all  the  rage.  Herman  went  to  see  Duvprt,  to  whom  he  m«» 
tioned  the  change  wliich  had  taken  place.  The  newspaper  cootri* 
butor  shrugf^cd  his  shoulders.  "  What  can  you  expect,  maisier?" 
said  he :  "  Success  is  like  fortune ;  it  must  be  caught  at  the  instub 
Six  months  of  absence  are  quite  suflicient  to  cause  any  man  to  Ik 
forgotten.     Vou  were  wrong  to  go  away." 

"But  my  health  rendered  the  step  necessary." 

"  A  man  who  is  in  fanhion,  has  do  business  to  be  ill  Here 
society  is  an  odd  compound,  and  whoever  leaves  the  ranks,  creo  if 
only  for  an  hour,  will  find  on  his  return  that  bis  place  is  occupi^* 

*•  But  can  I  not  recover  my  position  ?  " 

Duvert  shook  bis  head. 

"  Your  jrerson  and  your  name  are  known,  but  your  talent  fan 
lost  its  novelty.  You  can  no  longer  depend  upon  that  curioa* 
interest  which  frequently  takes  the  place  of  admiration.  You  ■« 
already  spoken  of  as  if  you  were  dead.^ 

"'iliis  is  dreadful  I"  exclaimed  Herman.  **  What  cannot  a yeir 
blot  out?" 

"  Just  what  a  year  bestowed  on  you,"  concluded  Duvert.  *'  But 
why  should  you  be  surprised  at  this?  The  whim  of  the  moment 
passes  away  as  hastily  as  it  takes  possession  of  the  public,** 

'*  But  what  is  to  become  of  me,  then  ?" 


SONNET. 

••  Consider^  my  dear  maister ;  you  may  become  eitlier  painter, 
poetf  or  Tnueician.  ThiSf  at  least,  would  be  a  transformation,  and 
perhaps  a  general  interest  would  again  be  felt  alniiit  you." 

Herman  did  not  reply,  but  quitted  the  newspaper  contributor.  He 
could  not  yet  believe  that  there  was  not  some  exaggeration  in  what 
he  had  beard,  but  he  soon  tlisnovercd  that  all  that  he  had  been  lold 
was  true.  After  being  accustomed  to  the  intoxication  of  triumph, 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  humble  soHcitationa 
which  he  had  employed  at  his  debut ;  he  was  obliged,  in  shorN  to 
endure  all  the  misery,  nil  the  shame  of  a  forgotten  name.  These 
trials  and  difficulties  were  more  than  Herman  could  bear.  He 
struggled  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  one  day  after  he  had  met 
with  a  fresh  refusal,  which  had  hurt  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  he 
hurried  to  his  studio,  went  for  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  sold  every- 
Ihin^,  paid  all  that  he  owed,  and  seized  his  rough  walking-stick, 
wbicli  he  had  bung  up  against  his  door  as  a  trophy- — "  1  have  sub- 
mitted to  sufficient  humiliation,"  murmured  he.  "  I  will  go  back 
lo  the  Forest/'  So  be  quitted  Paris  by  the  same  barrier  through 
which  he  had  passed  four  years  before,  when  he  was  eagerly  press- 
ing CD  towards  the  great  city.  But  alas!  all  the  hopes  which  ho 
then  entertaiued  had  vanished:  then  he  was  happy,  young,  and  full 
of  strength,  now  he  was  despairing.  He  had  grown  prematurely 
okl,  and  was  already  a  prey  to  an  illness  that  before  long  carried  him 
to  bis  grave. 


SONNET. 


Tis  not  that  Nature  chui^j  nor  tlie  clime 
Its  vigoruus  influence  lusett,  nor  the  place 
That  fwfter'd  once  a  haught  and  liardy  race, 

\ia  temper  cAsts,  the  sweet  and  the  sublime 

Shedding  for  the  decrepitude  oX  lime. 

Dut  'tis  the  men  degenerate,  and  disgraoe 
Their  nuhler  fitthen,  their  great  deeds  dcfuco, 

And  crouch  and  grovel  where  their  sireft  would  climb. 

Athens  and  Rome  have  still  the  self-Bame  Kky 
That  on  Themistocies  and  Scipiu  nhined  ; 

But  tbcir  |KMterity  have  loiil  the  eye 
Of  power,  the  daring  hand,  the  aspiring  mind. 

The  eagle's  nest,  the  eaglets  thence  expell'd, 

U  by  the  craven  and  the  kestrel  held. 


G.  E. 
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I COKFXS8  to  a  love  for  New  Year's  Eve,     I  have  been  called  a 


lerellc 


dislike 


and  sugmatizcd  as  "  fast,  lor  expressing^ 
lo  certain  received  conventionalities^  such  ns  tive-act  plays,  stagc- 
coackoB,  whist  parties,  convenazionea,  and  old  English  fare,  but 
for  New  Year's  Eve  and  the  "  manners  and  customs  of  y'  £ng- 
[Jjshe'*at  that  particular  auuiversary  1  have  eutcrtainedr  and  do 
atiU  enteTtain»  the  highest  veneration  and  regard. 

I  had  the  same  feeling  for  Christmas  once,  and  notwithstaodiDf: 
■lJ  unal  family  party  was  broken  up,  that  I  no  longer  got 
a»  when  at  school,  or  looked  forward  to  the  entTance  of 
[and  mince-pie  with  the  relish  ofby-goue  days,  and  that 
ithcr  wfts  generally  damp  and  muggy,  instead  of  brisk  and 
bcaciiig,  I  eDdeavoared  to  walk  about  with  a  genial  good-humoured 
&cc>  and  to  render  mv  conversation  a  species  of  perpetual  carol. 

But  last  Christmas  Eve  I  went  to  Leadenhall  Market  to  see  tlie 
pmchftsers  of  turkeys,  and  got  hustled  and  abused,  and  had  my 
podEet  picked,  and  was  very  nearly  given  in  charge  as  a  thief  niy- 
wif,  (or  in  the  crush  I  pressed  my  arms  close  to  my  sides  and 
aaana^fed  to  get  the  neck  of  a  fowl  comfortably  under  my  elbow ; 
with  which  fowl  1,  in  happy  ignorance,  was  pushing  my  way, 
whUc  an  infuriated  elderly  female,  the  "  rightful  owner/'  was 
ccKttmiiig  after  me,  addressing  me  as  a  "  duffer,"  and  inciting  the 
bystanders  to  mob  me.  This  year,  too,  when  I  patrolled  the 
aOevta  on  the  same  anniversary,  I  saw  more  drunkenness,  riot, 
awuTrlling  and  smashed  &ces  than  on  anv  other  of  the  three  hun- 
Otvd  aud  sixty-five  nights — Boxing  and  St.  Patrick's  night  always 
rxc«pted. 

True  the  shops  were  as  gay  as  ever;  the  plums,  currants  and 
citron  as  tempting,  the  holly  and  mistletoe  as  green,  and  the  beef 
M  rrd;  the  same  gay  ribbons  done  up  in  rosettes,  like  the  bows 
w\>m  by  stewards  at  the  Hanover  Square  balU,  bung  from  the 
stomachs  of  the  turkeys,  aud  a  large  fish  at  a  shop  in  Oxford 
StiTM?t  (of  course  not  the  same  fish,  but  one  of  a  similar  species) 
bad  his  annual  placard  skewered  on  to  him,  asking  "  Wouldn't 
vou  like  me  for  dinner  to-morrow  ?  "  but  the  purchasers  seemed 
liylless  and  depressed  ;  they  preferred  unpleasant-looking  skinned 
rabbit*  to  bwf,  and  the  enticing  tones  of  the  butchers,  who, 
addressing  the  female  part  of  tlic  population  as  "  my  dear,"  and 
iho  male  as  "old  feller,**  entreated  tliem  to  "buy,  buy!"  fell  un- 
htHHUnt  on  the  pushing,  st^uabbling  crowd.  The  cabman  that  took 
nio  iumw  had  been  keeping  festival  before  the  proper  time,  aiul, 
im  un  docUning  to  entertain  his  plea  of  double  fare  because  it  was 
(^))ri»au»i',  he  assailed  nic  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  finally 
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volunteered  a  gift  of  "  sometliing  as  should  mnkc  mc  see  two" 
(unmentionable  word)  "  Christmasses  in  one."  So  that  though  the 
Any  itself  passed  more  merrily  than  [  had  anticipated,  I  began  to 
feet  that,  as  to  myself,  the  halo  of  Cliriittmus  had  departed,  and  that 
in  endeavouring  to  be  extraordinarily  jolly,  benevolent  imd  blithe- 
hearted  on  that  occasion,  1  was  cherishing  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Hut  the  enchantment  lingering  round  New  Year's  Kvc  had  not 
yet  been  torn  away  by  the  greatest  destroyers  of  illusion,  Time 
and  the  World.  It  was  still  a  delight  to  me  to  sit  on  that  night 
surrounded  by  a  pleasant  circle,  not  telling  long  stories,  for  that  is 
a  process  which  would  rob  any  evening  of  its  enchautment;  nor 
iiDgiog  songs,  which  is  still  worse ;  but  passing  the  time  in  social 
oonTenation,  recalling  the  benefits  and  endeavouring  to  forget  the 
aaoovances  of  the  departing  year ;  and  when  the  bells  pealed  forth 
his  death,  to  clasp  the  hands  of  those  dearest  to  me,  and  to  wish 
them,  during  the  reign  of  the  new  monarch,  a  fervent  "  God  speed  ! " 

It  happened  that  this  year  I  had  received  several  invitations  for 
New  Year's  Eve.  One  was  to  a  friend's  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn, 
but  this  I  had  determined  not  to  accept,  as  I  knew  that  it  meant 
unlimited  loo  till  eleven,  kidneys,  broiled  bones,  oysters  and  stout 
till  twelve,  whiskey  punch,  tobacco  and  comic  songs  till  four;  and 
in  my  present  frame  of  mind  this  did  not  suit  me. 

Another  uivitation  was  from  a  person  whose  acquaintance  I  bad 
made  through  diurnal  rides  in  the  same  omnibus,  a  gentleman 
with  white  choker,  damp  black  beaver  gloves,  and  no  shirt-collar, 
who  oficrcd  to  show  me  how  the  Primitive  Howlers,  of  which  set 
he  is  a  deacon,  usher  in  tltc  new  year.  This  I  might  have  accepted, 
for  I  have  a  passion  for  seeing  all  curious  phases  of  society,  but  for 
a  reason  which,  in  confidence,  reader,  1  will  communicate  to  you. 
Know  then  that  I  am  in  love,  and  not  only  in  love,  hut  engaged, 
and  t)ic  object  of  my  affections  had  asked  me  to  come  to  the  pater- 
nal mansion,  where  a  few  friends  were  about  to  do  homage  to  de- 
parting 'o^.  I  am  also  a  member  of  a  very  pleasant  little  club, 
(the  "  Fly  by  nights"  we  call  ourselves,  and  meet  at  the  **Peck  o' 
Maut**  in  Chancery  Lane),  and  I  had  heard  rumours  of  divers 
bowU  of  punch  and  n  grand  field-night  on  the  same  occasion;  so  I 
thought  I  could  combine  these  two  last  opportunities,  going  to 
Cadog —  (no!  1  won't  say  where  she  lives!)  first,  and  dropping  in 
at  the  club  on  my  way  home.  But  fate,  who  makes  emperors  of 
blacklegs,  and  leading  tragedians  of  idiots,  had  determined  that 
this  plan  should  not  be  carried  into  operation,  and  how  that  was 
brought  about  I  will  now  relate. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  a  clerk  in  a  very  largo  government 
establishment,  and  tliat  in  my  office  one  of  the  clerks  has  to  be  on 
duty  every  night,  to  attend  to  any  urgent  matters  and  to  transact 
the  current  business  of  the  department.  A  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room  and  provided  for  him,  and  there  he  remains  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  other  men  go  away,  until  ten  o'clock 
the  following  morning  when  they  retuni.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
this  duty  is  very  much  diHlikcd  by  us  ;  and  I  and  my  felluw-clcrka 
[we  dun  t  speak  of  each  oUier,  though,  as  *'  fellow -clerks,"  viu  cjatil 
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ourselves  **  brother-officers/'  in  the  same  way  thnt  the  nieht  duty 
is  officially  expressed  l)y  being  •' in  wnitinj;,"  but  wc  call  it  •*  on 
guanl;"  it  sounds  more  military  and  gentlemanlike);  1  and  my 
brother  oHicers  then,  reckon  long  before  Christmas  to  whose  turn 
it  will  fall  to  bo  victimized  on  the  approaching  festal  days. 

I  had  never  yet  been  the  unlucky  one,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  saw  myself  clear  to  the  9th  or  lOth  of  January,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  December  I  was  infonned  by  one  high  in 
authority  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, my  services  would  be  required  that  night."  You  might  have 
knocked  me  down  witli  a  sheet  of  foolscap ;  on  recovering  I  fltrw 
to  all  my  brother-officers  to  induce  them  to  relieve  me  from  the 
duty  ;  fool  that  I  was,  of  course  they  were  all  engaged ;  some  were 
going  to  parties,  some  into  the  country  ;  the  excuses  made  by  the 
wedding  guests  in  the  paniblc  were  nothing  to  those  I  received: 
one  man  actually  told  me  he  had  some  favourite  chickens  which  he 
expected  would  hatch  during  the  night,  and  he  must  be  present  at 
the  operation. 

Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  fling  myself  into  a  Hansom,  tear  off 
to  Acr,  explain  the  circumstances  and  await  the  result.  I  acknow- 
ledge I  felt  an  inward  presentiment  tliat  I  should  not  perfectly 
succeed;  for  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  you  can  never  persuade 
young  ladies  that  you  are  not  glad  of  the  excuse  to  be  away  from 
them,  though  they  know  that  the  cause  of  your  absence  is  dis- 
agreeable to  yourself. 

My  anticipations  were  fully  realized.  I  found  her  at  the  piano 
practising  a  song  with  a  most  elegant  frontispiece,  two  young 
oriental  ladies  with  black  eyes  and  ditto  hair,  unfastened  chcmi* 
settes,  and  a  general  appearance  of  white  and  gold  about  them, 
with  the  words — "  Rest  not,  but  hope  ever"  (not  very  appropriate 
to  the  picture  perhaps,  but  poetical,  heart-broken,  and  all  that  sort 
-of  thing)  printed  underneath  in  emblazoned  letters.  When  she 
saw  me  she  started,  and  being  unable  to  account  for  my  appearance 
at  thatcarljrhourof  the  day,  except  from  causes  of  illness,  oischarge 
from  situuUun,  or  some  other  misery,  nearly  fainted  in  my  arms. 

When  her  fears  were  calmed,  and  *'  soft  eyes  looked  love  to 
eyes  which  spake  again,"  I  began  to  pave  the  way  for  my  horrible 
disclosure,  which  came  at  length  in  all  its  appalling  terrors.  I  felt 
tlie  fairy  form  reclining  on  my  manly  breast,  gradually  assume  ■ 
more  erect  position;  the  hand  "so  often  clasped  in  mine"  un- 
clasped itself,  and  began  to  perform  that  sataiiic  symphony,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "devils  tattoo,"  upon  the  table,  and  the 
aflectionate  regard  previously  beaming  in  her  coimtenance  melted 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  uncomfortable  placidity.  Now 
that  placid  look  is  what  I  am  most  afraid  of  I  I  don't  mind  a 
burst  of  rage.  1  can  endure  being  called  a  monster,  and  accused 
of  "  having  become  quite  changed  lately,"  but  that  look  of  quiet 
determination  is  to  me  wliat  the  petrel  is  to  the  sailor,  aud  so,  to 
cnrrj'out  the  novel  simile,  whenever  1  see  it  I  get  under  close  can- 
vas, haul  up  my  weather-brace,  and  perform  other  T.  P.  Cookeish 
evolutions,  significant  of  making  ready  for  the  worst. 
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••Ami  so,  denrcRt  Enimn,"  said  I,  "you  seo  that  I  am  com- 
nellud  to  stop  Ju  Uiat  hnrrid  hole,  instead  of  being  with  thee/* 
(We  axe  so  affectionate,  that  we  "  thcc  and  thou  "  each  other  like 
a  couple  of  Qtiakf  rs.) 

"  Oh !  "  said  Emma,  placidity  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, — "oh!  of  course 
you  can't  lielp  it,  aud  I  know  it  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  you, 
though,  to  bo  sure,  on  other  occasions  you  have  managed  to  make 
an  exchange  with  some  of  your  brother-oificers,  and  I  wished  you 
particuhirly  to  come  to-night ;  the  Scantlings  are  coming,  and  you 
always  admired  Annie  Scantling  so  much;  and  the  Posers,  Mary 
Poser,  you  know,  whom  you  flirted  with  at  the  last  Blenheim  ball, 
and  several  friends  of  youra,  and  tlic  Posers  are  going  to  bring 
Mr.  MarkJane.'* 

Now  my  gentlest  and  dearest  Emma  had  so  admirably  con- 
trived this  speech,  that  my  heart  at  that  moment  metaphorically 
resembled  a  porcupine,  with  the  exception  that  instead  uf  quills  it 
was  stuck  full  of  the  sharpest  and  brightest  daggers.  Each  person 
quoted  had  been  a  well-aimed  blow.  The  Scautlings  were  horrible 
people;  Annie  Scantling,  "whom  I  admired  so  much,"  a  tall, 
greDadier-like  virgin  of  thirty;  the  Posers,  also,  horrible  people; 
Mary  Poser  a  little  fidgety  girl  of  eigltteen,  all  ringlets  and  ani- 
mation, who  would  dance  with  you,  sing  to  you,  and  flirt  with  you, 
whether  you  would  or  not,  who  was  pronounced  by  fast  young 
men  to  be  a  "  stunning  party,*^  and  by  old  ladies  "  a  girl  of  great 
spirits."  But  like  one  cunning  at  fence,  Emma  had  reserved  her 
sharpest  thrust  for  the  last.  I  am  not,  I  believe,  more  ill-condi- 
tioned or  worse- tempered  than  the  generality  of  men,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  dire  hatred  of  Marklane  !  He  is  my  b^te  noire,  the 
skeleton  at  my  ban<(uet,  the  interior  of  my  Dead  Sea  apple,  the 
legitimate  play  after  the  pleasant  farce,  in  fact,  my  abomination. 
He  is  of  tnc  genus  city,  and  a  thorough  specimen  of  it;  at  Gar- 
roway's  he  is  a  daily  visitor,  nightly  does  Harley  Street  claim  him 
for  its  own.  Always  got  up,  regardless  of  expense,  with  the 
newest  patterns  on  liis  trousers,  the  brightest  vurnish  on  his  boots, 
with  two  inches  of  sliirt-collur  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  witli 
whiskers  sq  tightly  curled,  that  you  wonder  how  he  ever  manages 
to  open  his  mouth,  he  m.iy  be  seen  daily  during  the  season  in 
the  Park,  either  on  horseback  or  lulling  out  of  a  very  wcll- 
aj>poinled  cab.  At  those  houses  where  "  money  makes  the  man," 
where  no  Assumption  of  pompous  bearing,  or  decoration  of  rooms 
with  Wardour  Street  ancestors,  will  bide  the  fact  of  the  parvenu 
host  liaving  been  a  few  months  previously  entirely  unknown  in  the 
sphere  into  which  he  has  been  carried  by  the  golden  tide  of  pros- 
perity, and  where  the  servants  announce  wonderful  city  names, 
kitherto  only  known  to  you  through  the  medium  of  mining  com- 
panies* advertisements, — at  these  houses  is  Marklane  to  be  met. 
Having  once  been  sweet  upon  Emma,  and  I  having  gone  tlirough 
an  operation  practised  in  naval  tactics,  and  "cut  him  out"  with 
hcTi  DC  naturally  reciprocates  my  hatred,  drops  me  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.     I  have  been  told  is  accustomed  to  mention  me  as 
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iTury  of  driiikingr  wni*  donied  mc.  I  rclui-ncd  to  work.  One 
i^Htary  miin  I  I'ouiul  jjcttiii]^  up  some  orreiirs  in  his  duty.  He  was 
a  coiucieutious  person,  itnd  liked,  as  lie  snid^  '*  to  begin  the  New 
Yvar  «U  clear  ftiid  fresh-like."  Ho  was  it  thorough  clerk,  lived  at 
iJaUton,  hiid  a  wife  and  seven  children,  whom  he  supported  on  a 
hundred  and  ten  poundit  a^year,  and  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
ink.  In  my  extremity  I  clung  even  to  this  being^;  I  asked  him 
to  stay,  and  ofTcred  what  I  thought  would  be  to  hiui  the  most  con- 
genial beverage,  a  cup  of  tea.  He  was  bumbU  and  thankful,  but 
declined;  he  had  promised  to  go  home  early,  and  make  the  boys  a 
bowl  of  punch  to  drink  the  New  Year  in  !  Dissipated  mortal,  no 
wonder  he  refused  my  tea!  At  eight  o'clock  he  offered,  rather 
than  wished  me,  n  happy  New  Year,  nnd  took  his  departure.  The 
•errant  appointed  to  wait  upon  us  brought  the  tea,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  I  should  not  want  her  any  more,  as  she  was  going  out. 
I  gave  her  permission,  she  vanislicd,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

Alone  !  to  pass  the  niurhtalone !  it  is  justhalf-past  eight,  and  I  am 
accustomed  to  sit  up  till  the  small  hours:  I  cannot,  therefore,  go 
to  bed  i  I  should  toss  and  tumble,  and  worry  myself  into  a  fever, 
1  must,  therefore,  sit  up  alone  !  Alone!  no  man  of  any  sense  is 
alone  when  he  has  a  book,  and  I  am  a  man  of  sense,  and  hare  a 
book.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  in  my  closet  I  have  a  volume  of 
*•  Tennyson,"  a  volume  of  "  Paul  de  K.ock,"  a  few  cigars,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy.  With  what  Mr.  Wright  calls  these  "  concomitants," 
what  man  could  not  get  through  a  few  hours!  unless,  indeed,  he 
were  a  blind  teetotaller, and  tlien  they  would  not  much  help  him.  So 
1  go  to  my  closet,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and—find  I  have 
forgotten  my  keys.  Ity  all  that  is  miserable,  I  have!  Not  ex* 
peeling  to  be  called  upon,  I  left  them  lying  on  my  dressing-table, 
where,  in  all  probability,  they  are  now  tranquilly  reposing,  I  am, 
therefore,  bookless,  brandyless,  tobaccoless- — no  1  not  the  last,  for 
1  find  an  old  bUck  stump  of  a  clav  pipe  on  the  raontcl-shclf,  and 
MMue  particularly  strong  Cavendish  in  the  inkstand.  (This  must 
have  been  left  there  by  Wood;  his  things  are  always  lying  about 
id  everybody's  way,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  tu  find  his  boots 
ou  your  writing-table,  or  a  pair  of  old  gloves  in  your  sugar-basin.) 
So  1  pull  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  a  large  one,  by  the  way. 
Government  pays  for  tlie  coals,  and  ller  Majctity's  Ministers  would 
not  grudge  a  pour  devil  one  comfort  on  such  a  night  as  tliis,  and 
commence  to  smoke  doggedly.  I  stare  vacantly  at  an  old  map  of 
Twemly  miles  round  Ix)ndon,*'  which  hangs  over  the  mantel- 
piece, Riid  which  has  been  riddled  in  several  places  with  red-hot 
"Lers  by  sportive  clerks  ;  I  watch  the  smoke  curling  about  my 
;d;  I  make  "rings"  with  it;  1  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouth, 
and  begin  to  whistle  j  the  '*  Prima  Donna  "  is  the  tune  that  issues 
from  my  lips ;  i  remember  it  was  to  that  air  1  first  sarabanded 
with  Emma :  I  cease,  and  commence  afresh  with  a  tunc  which, 
in  the  original,  is  wedded  to  words  expressive  of  tlic  joviality  with 
which  some  anonymous  member  of  the  '*  Society  of  Friends,"  in 
company  with  his  spouse,  performed  Terpsichorian  evolutions!  I 
atop  this  also,  for  it  brings  to  my  mind   the  party  at  Gra^i'fc  l\x\\^ 
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Calm  amidst  B^-ene*  of  luvnc,  in  lii«  own 
lUiff*  strftifflli  im preen »>>]«>,  tli?  Kle|tliant 
Offendeth  nnne,  hut  lends  n  quiet  life 
Among  liiH  uwn  coiiteTn|H>rHry  Ireex. 

Montgomery. 

'  tenacity  with  which  mankind  adhere  to  cst-aMished  opinions 
and  the  reluctance  they  show  to  admit  others  militating  against 
them,  were  well  illustrated  hy  the  opposition  with  which  the  state- 
meotB  of  Cuvier  reapectiDg  the  existence  of  p^imaE^Tal  elephants 
were  met  by  the  savans  of  his  time.  When  he  first  announc^ed  the 
presence  or  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  hippmmtaniuses 
in  the  superficial  unstratified  deposits  of  continental  Europe,  he 
waa  reminded  of  the  elephants  that  were  introduced  by  Fyrrhus  in 
the  Roman  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the  triumphs  and  games  of  the 
amphitheatre;  and  when  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gave  an  account  of  an 
elephant's  fossil  tusk  diaiutcrred  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  the 
molars  of  an  elephant  from  the  county  of  Northampton,  these 
specimens  were  explained  by  Dr.  Ciiper  as  having  belonged  to  the 
identical  elephant  brought  over  to  England  by  Cssar  as  related  by 
PolyacDUS  f  But,  as  pointed  out  most  clearly  by  Professor  Owen, 
in  nia  a<lmirable  work  on  liritish  fossil  reptiles,  the  remains  of  tho 
fossil  species  of  elephant  are  sjiecifically  distinct  from  those  of 
known  existing  species.  How  gigantic  were  the  elephants  that 
once  roamed  in  the  aneient  British  forests  may  he  imagined  from 
tbe  fact,  that  in  the  Collection  of  John  (Jibsou,  Esq.,  of  Stratford 
hi  Kasex,  there  ia  a  tusk,  found  at  llford,  which  measures  twelve 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  whilst  another,  found  at  Kingsland,  mea- 
fiares  nine  feet  ten  inches  along  the  outer  curve,  and  is  twenty- 

■  nine  inches  in  its  greatest  circmnference. 

I  So  jierfect  are  many  of  these  fossil  tusks,  which  are  abundant  in 
Silieria,  that  they  are  imported  from  Itussia  to  Liverpool,  and  find 

^  a  ready  sale  to  comb-makers  and  workers  in  ivory. 

H  In  the  whole  range  of  nature  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a 
mnrc  remarkable  object  than  the  grinding  tooth  of  an  elephant, 
aikd,  to  illustrate  this  striking  adaptation  of  a  highly  complex  struc- 
ture to  the  exigences  of  the  animal,  we  shall  quote  tbe  words  of 
Profeasor  Owen  :  — 

I'^llie  jaw  is  not  encumbered  with  tbe  whole  weight  of  the 
massive  tooth  at  once,  but  it  is  formed  by  degrees,  as  it  is  required; 
the  subdivision  of  tbe  crown  into  a  number  of  successive  plates, 
and  of  the  plates  iuto  subcylindrical  processes,  presenting  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  jirogresaive  formation.  But  a  more 
important  adranlage  is  gained  by  this  subdivision  of  the  grinder. 
Each  {t&tt  is  formed  like  a  pt^rfcct  tooth  having  a  body  of  dentine,  a 
coat  of  enamel  and  an  outer  investment  of  cement.  A  single  digital 
_  process  may  be  compared  to  the  simple  toolh  of  &  c«itn\^OTe  \  s^ 
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transverse  row  of  these,  therefore,  when   the  work   of  masti 
has  commenced,  presents,   by  virtue   of  the   diflPerent  densitii 
their  constituent  substances,  a  series  of  cyhndrical  ridges  of  enameL 
vith  as  many  depressions  ofdcutine  and  deeper  external  valleys  of 
ceroenL     The  more  advanced  and  more  abraded  part  of  the  crom 
is  traversed  by  the  transverse   ridges  of  the  enamel  investing  the 
plates  inclosing  the  depressed  surface  of  the  dentine,  and  separated 
by  the  deeper  channels  of  the  cement.     The  fore  part  of  the  ta 
exhibits  its  least  elHcient  condition  for  mastication,  the  inequalil 
of  the  grinding  surface  being  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  enamel 
and  cement  which  invested  the  dentinal   plates   have  been  worn 
away.     This  part  of  the  tooth  is,  however,  still  fitted  for  the  fiiat 
coarse  crushing  of  the  branches  of  a  tree;  the  transverse  enamd 
ridges  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the  tooth   divide  the  food  into 
smaller  fragments,  and  the  posterior  islands  and  tubercles  of  enamel 
pound   it  to  the  pulp  fit  for  deglutition.     The  structure  and  pro. 
gressive  development  of  the  tooth  not  only  give  to  the  elephant's 
grinder  the  advantage  of  the  uneveu  surface  which  adapts  the  mill- 
Btone  for  its  office,  but  at  the  same  time  secure  the  conalaot  pre- 
sence of  the  most  efficient  arrangement  for  the  finer  comminution 
of  the  food  at  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  is  nearest  the  fauces.'** 

The  antediluvian  elephants  must  have  greatly  exceeded  in  bulk 
the  largest  now  existing.  This  is  proved  by  the  comparative  «d- 
measurement  of  the  bones;  but  not  less  by  the  size  of  the  tusU. 
The  finest  pair  of  these  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  were  obtained 
from  an  animal  killed  near  LakoNgami,  in  South  Africa;  each  tusk 
measured  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenty-two  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  the  pair  weighed  three  hundrc<l  tod 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  is  said  that  a  single  tooth  sold  at  Amstn** 
dam  many  years  ago  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Tbe 
beast  from  which  this  was  taken  must  have  been  a  patriarch  indeed, 
for  in  these  degenerate  days  from  six  to  seven  feet  is  considered  a 
rather  unusual  length  for  a  tusk,  and  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds  is  above  the  average. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  In  making  a  section  of  a  tusk  i 
bullet  is  found  imbedded  in  the  solid  ivory.  The  explanation  is 
very  simple.  The  lusks  arc  constantly  growing  during  the  life  of 
the  animal  by  a  deposition  of  successive  laminae  within  the  cvntj 
at  the  base,  whilst  the  outer  surface  and  the  point  arc  graduall; 
worn  away.  If  a  bullet  penetrates  the  thin  base  nf  the  growing 
tusk,  which  it  can  do  with  facility,  it  will  in  the  course  of  time  he 
imbedded  in  newly-deposited  layers  of  ivory  and  continually  pushed 
forward  with  the  growth  of  the  tusk,  so  that  eventually  it  mivbr 
found  near  the  extremity ;  and  even,  if  the  animal  livea  long 
enough,  it  may  be  as  it  were  shed  by  (be  wearing  down  of  the  ttuk 
from  the  point. 

The  application  of  the  teeth  of  tlie  elephant  to  the  fine  artt  dat« 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Kings  it  is  twice  mentioned.     "  Once  in   three  years  came  lb* 
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navy  of  Tarshlsh  bringing  gold  anti  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  pea* 
eocks  "  to  Solomon,  who,  in  the  same  chapter,  is  stated  to  have 
••  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Solumou  bad  long  been  familiar  with 
iTory  thus  incidentally  mentioned.  In  the  forty-Gftti  I'salm,  too, 
we  6nd  allusion  made  to  "the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they  have 
made  thee  glad." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  but  onu  mention  is 
made  of  ivory,  that  occurring  in  the  description  of  the  bit  of  a 
borse's  bridle  belonging  to  a  Trojan,  whereas  in  the  Odyssey  the 
palace  of  Menelaus,  after  his  return  from  Phccnicia  and  ^gypt,  is 
stated  to  have  been  enriched  with  ivory,  in  addition  to  gold  and 
amber. 

*'  Above,  beneath,  aroiinil,  the  palace  sliinee 

Th«  Rumtc»«  tretwure  uf  cxhausiteU  mines ; 

Tlie  spoiU  of  elephants  the  rtHjfs  inlay. 

And  studded  itnilier  darts  a  golden  ray." 

The  roastcr-picce  of  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympio,  the  work  of  Phidias. 
•*  'ilie  god,"  says  Pausanias,  '*  made  of  gold  and  ivory  is  seated 
upon  a  throne.  On  his  head  is  a  crown,  representing  an  oHve- 
branch.  In  bis  right  hand  ho  carries  a  Victory,  also  of  gold  and 
ivory,  holding  a  wreath  and  having  a  crown  upon  her  head.  In 
tbc  left  band  of  the  god  is  a  sceptre,  shining  with  all  sorts  of 
metals.  'Ilie  bird  phiced  on  the  summit  of  the  sceptre  is  an  eagle." 
Men;.  Quatremi-re  de  Quincy  has  given  an  elaborate  description 
of  (he  mode  in  which  these  gigantic  works  of  art  were  made,  for 
of  course  ivory  could  only  have  covered  the  surface.  He  supposes 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  means  for  rendering  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  tusk  8at  when  cut  through  longitudinally, 
thus  obtaining  plates  of  considerable  dimensions.  He  then  cod- 
ceivcs,  that  the  plates  were  fixed  on  a  proper  carved  wooden  model, 
beioff  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  be  nicely  adapted  one  to  the  other. 
In  tnis  way  the  largest  surface  might  be  covered  with  the  finest 
ivory,  verifying  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist  already  quoted, 
which,  doubtless,  applied  to  the  prodigious  monuments  and  sculp- 
tures of  antiquity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elephant  has  been  a  very  old  contributor 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  has  been  rather  unfairly 
preesed  into  the  service,  tiome  years  ago  a  very  wealthy  and 
eccoutric  individual  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  dinner  at  one  of 
our  leading  London  taverns,  and  having  ordered  a  most  recherche 
repast,  he  concluded  with,  *'  Now  mark  you,  Mr.  S.,  you  must  give 
my  frieuds  a  surprise.  There  must  be  something  put  on  the  table 
which  haa  never  been  seen  before.  1  don't  care  what  it  is,  nor 
what  it  costs,  hut  it  must  be  an  oriffinaij  you  understand,  so  do 
your  best  I'"  Many  a  weary  hour  did  this  singular  command  cost 
the  caterer.  Fish,  whales,  dolphins,  fowl,  condors,  albatros,  were 
pueed  in  review  without  sati»factury  result.  At  length  a  light 
burst  OD  his  culinary  souL  **  I  have  it !"  said  be,  and  t>ff  he  posted 
to  a  modern  Alexander,  an  extensive  coppersmith  of  t\\e  vic^^VAit^wt* 
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hood,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some  linie  inanxioufr^nsultalion. 
At  )ene:th  the  day  cainc, — the  guesU  were  marshalled  into  the 
banqueting-room,  and  lo !  there  appeared  to  their  admiriug  gaze  a 
roost  decided  novelty^  a  saccharine  elephant  at  lea&t  three  feet  in 
height,  fuUy  caparisoned,  and  beariug  iu  a  gorgeous  bowdab  a  choice 
ooUectioD  of  fruits  and  sweets  of  every  sort  and  description,  llic 
triumph  of  the  artiste  was  complete  ! 

I'he  elephant  and  her  calf,  now  so  familiar  to  the  risitore  of  the 
Zoological  Ciardens,  reached  them  on  the  10th  of  May,  1851.  'Ilie 
infant  prodigy  is  tlie  most  quaint-lookiug,  old-faiihioned,  little  thing 
that  can  be  uuagined.  Voung  animals  have  certain  characteristics 
as  a  general  rule,  which  mark  them  at  once.  No  one  can  mistake 
a  foal  with  its  long  stilt-like  legs  and  it«  bushy  tail  for  a  small  full* 
grown  horse,  and  the  baggy  skin,  clumsy  legSy  and  boiled  eyes  of  a 
puppy  unmistakably  stamps  it  as  such.  Hut  the  young  elephant 
is,  to  ordinary  observation,  a  full-grown  elephant  seen  through  a 
diminishing  glass.  He  has  the  same  rough,  grey  skin,  the  same  eyes, 
the  same  general  proportions  as  bis  mamma,  and,  were  it  not  that  he 
betrays  the  heedlessness  and  vivacity  of  youth,  with  the  peevishness 
at  times  of  a  sjtoiled  child,  be  migbt  pass  for  a  specimen  of  some  such 
breed  among  his  race  as  tlie  Shetland  [lony  is  among  horses.  We 
were  much  amused  with  watching  the  little  gentleman  one  day  liter- 
ally sucking  hii  finger.  He  coiled  his  trunk  so  that  the  end  went 
into  his  mouth  and  appeared  to  be  rubbing  his  gums, — perhaps  one 
of  his  coming  teeth  might  be  troubling  him ;  he  then  rolled  the 
trunk  about  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  and  ap|>eared  to 
6uck  the  finger  end,  giving  a  sort  of  odd  snort  now  and  tneu.  His 
foot  itching  he  raised  it  aud  rubbed  it  with  his  trunk  (as  Sucratee 
is  described  as  rubbing  his  leg  in  the  l'h<edo  of  Plato),  and  after 
again  sucking  it  in  thoughtful  mood,  he  suddenly  ran  backwards 
until  he  bumped  against  bis  mamma,  who  welcomed  him  with 
several  caresses  of  her  trunk  passed  affectionately  over  him,  and  as 
speaking  a  look  of  fond  maternal  pride  as  any  countenance  could 
express. 

On  a  blazing  hoi  Sunday  in  Jul^  we  witnessed  an  amusing  scene 
with  these  elephants.  Heavy  ram  had  reduced  the  clay  of  the 
paddock  to  suft  uiud,  which  had  uut  dried  on  one  side,  and  had  been 
worked  by  the  feet  of  the  animals  into  an  unctuous  sticky  mass. 
The  sun  had  dried  the  other  side.  I'be  little  fellow  enjoyed  bis 
liberty  and  was  in  as  great  spirits  as  a  schoolboy  on  a  fine  holiday, 
rollicking  about  with  a  **  deHI-may-caro  "  air,  picking  up  bits  of  dirt 
with  bis  trunk  and  putting  tbem  into  his  mouth.  His  mamma 
watched  hmi  for  some  time,  and  seeing  a  clod  of  most  unconscion- 
able dimensions  popped  in,  she  walked  quietly  up,  took  this  out  of 
his  mouth  with  the  finger  of  her  trunk  and  threw  it  down  with  a 
look  and  action  expressing  as  clearly  as  words,  "  Vou  naughty  child, 
how  can  you  eat  such  filth  ?"  On  this  the  culprit  gave  a  rebellious 
toss  of  bis  trunk,  strode  into  the  water  and  threw  several  trunk-fulU 
over  his  mamma,  after  which  the  two  went  to  the  mud,  and  he  sat 
down  on  his  haunches  like  a  dog.  I'he  parent  deliberately  laid 
dona  oa  her  side  and  proceeded  to  plaster  herself  all  over  with  mud. 
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most  unnecessary  and  preposterous  tjumttity  on  his  own 
pereOD,  and  dabbing  it  also  on  his  corpulent  mamma,  who  returned 
the  compliment  with  interest.  When  she  got  up — no  easy  matter, 
by  the  vvay,  on  account  of  her  stoutness— one  side  of  her  body  and 
one  half  of  her  face,  were  hidden  by  a  mask  of  clay  fully  two  inches 
thick,  the  eye  being  completely  closed.  With  her  trunk  she  first 
picked  the  dirt  from  this  orf^an,  and  afler  a  general  shake  proceeded 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  tipsy 
** labourer  in  many  vineyards'*  to  the  water,  in  which  she  soon  dis- 
appeared, nothing  but  the  end  of  her  trunk  being  visible  above  the 
surface.  In  this  bath  she  was  joined  by  her  little  one,  and  the  two 
indulged  in  a  game  of  elephantine  romps  cKtremely  edifying  to 
liebuld,  though  one  object  held  steadily  in  view  was  "the  moisten- 
ing of  their  clay,"  a  process  not  less  satiefactor)-  to  thera  than  to  the 
host  of  the  **  Fountain'*  of  Canterbury,  with  all  respect  be  it  spoken 
for  that  most  worthy  gentleman. 

In  a  very  cuiious  book,  published  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
"The  Life,  Adventures,  and  Pyracies  of  Captain  Singleton,"  there 
ia  an  iotereBtiug  account  of  a  remarkable  journey  perlomicd  by  bim 
and  a  party  of  seamen  into  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  scattered 
throughout  are  various  notices  respecting  the  wild  beasts  inhabiting 
tho«e  parts,  as  they  were  found  early  in  the  last  century.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness  the  party  came  to 
a  lake,  and,  says  the  captain,  "  For  a  day's  journey  before  we 
came  to  this  lake  and  all  the  three  days  we  were  passing  by  it,  and 
for  six  or  seven  days'  march  after  it,  the  ground  wag  covered  with 
elephants'  teeth,  in  such  a  number  as  is  incredible;  and  as  some  of 
tbeni  may  have  lain  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  so,  seeing  the 
Hubstance  of  them  scarcely  ever  decays,  they  may  lie  there,  for 
ought  1  know,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  size  of  some  of  tbem  is,  it 
aeems,  to  those  tu  whom  I  have  reported  it,  as  incredible  as  tlio 
number,  and,  I  can  ai^suro  you,  there  were  several  so  hea\T  as  the 
■trongest  man  among  us  could  not  lift.  As  to  number,  I  question 
not  were  are  enough  to  load  a  thousand  sail  of  the  biggest  ships  in 
the  world,  by  which  I  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  quantity 
IB  not  to  be  conceived  of,  seeing  that  as  they  lasted  in  view  for 
above  eighty  miles  travelling,  bo  they  might  continue  as  far  to  the 
right  baud  and  to  the  left  as  far,  and  many  times  as  far,  for  aught 
we  know  ;  for  it  ficeras  the  number  of  elephants  hereabouts  is  pro- 
digiously great.  In  one  place  in  particular,  we  saw  the  head  of  an 
elephant  with  several  teeth  in  it,  but  one  of  the  bigget^t  that  ever  I 
aav.  The  Besh  was  consumed,  to  l>e  sure,  many  hundred  years 
before  and  all  the  other  bones ;  but  three  of  our  strongest  men 
could  not  lift  this  skull  and  teeth.  The  great  tooth,  1  believe, 
weighed  at  least  three  hundred-weight;  and  this  was  particularly 
remarkable  to  me  that  I  observed  the  wliolc  ekull  was  as  good  ivory 
as  the  teeth,  and,  I  believe,  altogether  weighed  at  least  six  hundred- 
weight. We  rested  ourselves  here  Kve  liays,  during  which  lime  we  had 
abundance  of  pleasant  adventures  with  the  wild  creatures  too  many 
to  relate.     One  of  them  was  very  particular,  wbicVi  vias  a.  tYv&ifc 
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between  a  sbe-Hoti,  or  lioness,  and  a  large  deer :  and  thongh  the 
deer  is  naturally  a  very  nimble  creature,  and  she  flew  by  lis  like  ibo 
wind,  baving  perbapa  about  three  hundred  yards  the  etart  of  tbe 
lion ;  yet  we  found  tbe  lion  by  her  strength  and  tbe  gooduess  of  bef 
lungs  got  ground  of  bet.  Tbey  passed  by  us  within  about  a  QUBrt«r 
of  a  mile,  and  we  had  a  view  of  thera  a  great  way.  when,  Laviog 
given  them  over,  we  were  surprised  about  an  hour  after  to  see  them 
come  tbuiiduring  back  again  on  the  other  side  of  us,  and  then  tbe 
lion  was  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  her,  and  both  straining  te 
the  extremity  of  their  speed,  when  tbe  deer,  comin^;  to  the  lake, 
plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  for  her  life  as  she  bail  before 
run  for  it.  The  lioness  plunged  in  after  her  and  swam  a  little  way 
but  r^me  back  again,  and  when  she  was  got  upon  the  land  sbe  set 
up  the  most  hideous  roar  that  ever  I  he^rd  in  my  life. 

**  We  saw  abundance  of  elephants  at  a  distnuLV  and  observed  they 
always  go  in  very  good  company,  that  is  to  say,  abundance  of  (hem 
together,  and  always^  extended  in  a  fair  line  of  battle;  and  this  they 
say  is  the  way  they  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies,  for  if 
lions  or  tigers  or  wolves  or  any  creatures  attack  them,  they  being 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  sometimes  reaching  five  or  six  miles  in  length. 
Whatever  comes  in  their  way  n  sure  to  be  trod  under  foot,  or 
beaten  in  pieces  with  their  trunks,  so  that  if  a  hundred  lions  or 
tigers  were  coming  along  if  they  meet  a  line  of  elephants  tbey  will 
always  fly  back  till  they  see  room  to  pass  by  to  the  right  haiMl  or 
to  the  left,  and  if  they  did  not  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of 
them  to  escape ;  for  the  elephant,  though  a  heavy  creature,  is  yet 
so  dexterous  and  nimble  with  bis  trunk  that  he  will  not  fail  to  lift 
up  the  heaviest  lion  or  any  other  wild  creature,  and  throw  him  up 
in  tbe  air  uuite  over  his  back  and  tlien  trample  him  to  death  witb 
his  feet.  vV'e  saw  several  lines  of  battle  thus:  we  eaw  one  bo  long 
that  indeed  there  was  no  end  of  it  to  be  seen,  and,  I  believe,  tbert 
might  be  two  thousand  elephants  in  a  row  or  line." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  stories  relating  to  the  employment  of 
elephants  in  war  is  contained  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  has  reference 
to  no  less  a  person  than  tbe  mighty  Queen  Semiramis.  The  eiib- 
Btance  of  it  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Semiramis  having  settled  her  affairs  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  finding  herself  with  a  great  army  on  her  hands,  for  which  fooM 
occupation  must  be  found,  looked  about  to  see  in  what  dirrctioa 
she  might  deliver  a  successful  stroke;  and  hearing  marvellou* 
accounts  of  the  richness  of  India,  determined  to  make  war  upon  it* 
although  not  the  slightest  pretext  existed  for  so  doing.  One  of  the 
things  in  which  she  found  herself  inferior  to  the  Indians  was  ele- 
phants, and  she  set  herself  to  work  to  supply  the  deficiency.  To 
this  end  she  provided  three  hundred  thousand  black  oxen  and  dts* 
tributed  the  flesh  amongst  a  company  of  ordinary  mechanira  tod 
such  fellows  as  she  had  to  play  the  cobblers  for  ber,  and  ordered 
them  by  stitching  the  skins  together  and  stuffing  them  with  etra* 
to  imitate  the  shape  of  an  elephant ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  »h> 
put  a  man  to  govern  them  and  a  camel  to  carry  them." 

We  must  for  one  moment  break  off  here  to  allude  to  one  of 
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George  Cotman's  amusing  poetical  effusions,  eaid  to  have  been 
founded  on  fact,  in  which  two  jealous  men  formed  the  stuffing  of 
m  theatrical  elephant. 

I^H  '*  The  house  was  crammed,  the  Elephnnt  appeared, 

^H  With  thn'e  timet  three  the  Klvph:int  vns  i-hi*ered» 

^V  The  Elephant  walked  donn  to  fu^inate  the  totrn/* 

H  We  regret  to  say  that  one  of  the  men,  hy  name  John  Daw,  taking 
W  a  mean  advautage  of  his  position,  in6icte*d  a  severe  bite  upon  his 
K  colleague. 

^^  "  Oa  this  attack  Trom  the  ferociouo  Dav, 

^^^v  The  man  unable  to  conceal  hts  pain, 

^^^^k  Roared  and  writhed  anil  ruured  a^rain. 

^^^^1  That  beasts  should  roar  i^  neither  new  nor  queer, 

^^^H  But  on  a  repetition  of  the  itpite, 

^^^H  How  was  the  hou»e  electrified  to  hear 

^f  The  elephant  My, '  Curtte  you.  Daw,  don't  bite  !  " 

,         The  resnlt  was,  that  a  most  severe  intestine  war  raged  within 
the  elephant  until  at  length, 

^h  "  Uncnsed,  the  rival  actors, 

H  Stood  bowing  to  their  generous  t>ene factors." 

H  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  stuffing  of  the  elephants  of  Semi- 
"  rarois  caused  equal  consternation  to  her  enemies  as  the  blaspheming 
elephant  in  question  excited  among  the  audience,  for  when  the 
bftttle  took  place,  "The  queen  having  placed  her  mock  elephants 
at  a  good  distance  from  the  main  body  valiantly  received  her 
enemy's  charge;  but  the  Indian  horse  were  most  strangely  terrified, 
for  in  regard  as  the  phantasms  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  real 
elephanld,  the  horses  of  the  Indians  being  inured  to  these  creatures, 
preased  boldly  and  undauntedly  forward ;  but  when  they  came  near 
and  saw  another  sort  of  beast  thou  usual,  and  the  smell  and  every- 
tbing  else  almost  being  strange  and  new  to  them,  they  broke  in 
with  great  terror  and  confusion  one  upon  another,  so  that  they  cast 
&ome  of  their  riders  headlong  to  the  ground  and  ran  away  with 
others  (as  the  lot  happened)  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 
Whereupon,  Semiramis  readily  making  use  of  her  advantage,  with 
a  body  of  choice  men,  fell  in  upon  them  and  routed  them,  forcing 

ttbem  bat'k  to  their  main  body;  and  though  Stabrobates  was  some- 
thing astonished  at  this  unexpected  defeat,  yet  he  brought  up  his 
loot  against  the  enemy  with  his  elephants  in  the  front ;  he  himself 
was  in  the  right  wing  mounted  upon  a  stately  elephant,  and  made  a 
6erce  charge  upon  the  Queen  herself,  who  happened  then  to  be 
opposite  to  him  in  the  left,  and  though  the  mock  elephants  in 
Semiramis's  army  did  the  like,  yet  they  stood  the  violent  shock  of 
the  other  but  a  little  while,  for  the  Indian  beasis,  being  both 
exceeding  strong  and  stout,  easily  bore  down  and  destroyed  all 
that  opposed  them,  so  that  there  was  a  great  slaughter;  for  some 
they  trampled  under  foot,  others  they  rent  in  pieces  with  their 
teeth  and  tossed  up  others  with  their  trunks  into  the  air.  The 
ground  therefore,  being  covered  with  heaps  of  dead  carcases,  and 
nothing  but  death  and  destruction  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  so  that 
all  were  full  of  horror  and  amazement,  none  durst  keep  tUe'vt  Q\<^(!t 
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or  ranks  auy  longer.  Upon  which  the  whole  Assyrian  army  fled 
outrigbU  auu  the  Indian  King  eucouuiered  will)  Semiramis,  and 
first  wounded  her  %(ith  an  arrow  in  the  arm,  and  aAerwarda  with  a 
dart  in  wheeling  about  in  the  shoulder;  whereupon,  the  Queen,  lier 
wounds  not  being  mortal,  fled  and  by  the  swiftness  of  her  horse  she 
got  off," 

In  the  degenerate  days  of  Homo,  elophantSi  in  comnoon  with 
countless  multitudes  of  other  valuable  beasts,  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Circus  to  gratify  the  lust  for  blood  which  characteriaed  the 
people.  In  the  second  consulate  of  Pompey,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  elephants  were  oppoired  in  the  circus  to  Getulian  archers,  and 
this  disgusting  exhibition  seems  to  have  been  characterised  by  some 
remarkable  cireum&tauces.  One  of  tlie  elephants,  although  furious 
from  a  wound,  is  recorded  to  have  seized  upon  the  shields  of  his 
adversaries  and  to  have  thrown  tliem  into  the  air  with  a  peculiar 
movement,  doubtle^f  the  effect  of  training,  which  gave  lo  thcni 
a  whirting  moremem  before  their  fall  to  the  earth.  On  the  same 
oocaaoo,  an  elephant  baring  been  killed  by  a  single  blow  of  a 
javelia  tliroogfa  tlie  eycv  bis  fellows  rushed  forward  in  a  general 
chai^  to  save  bim,  and  ooniog  with  great  force  againat  the  iron 
tiiliigii  of  the  euros,  broke  ibem  down  aod  injured  several  of  the 

FpiriiNi!  who  have  gone  the  round  of  all  modem  cooker)-,  and  to 
ipetites  a  oev  dish  offers  at  least  the  prospect  of 
make  a  oote  of  a  culiuary  delicacy  which  will 
iB  Mr.  OaBMig  «ub  onCKiing  laurels ;  all  that  Is  necessary  is  to 
I  Wilful  OMiLtu  aod  proper  appliances  to  Bamangwato,  and 
ihaa  tfat  said  deftieae;,  wbich  ve  proceed  to  describe,  can  be  soldered 
'   '  aaaled  cases  and  partaken  of  in  London  with  all 
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baiiag  been  killed  "  the  four  feet  are  am- 
k  jain^  and  tbe  trunk,  which,  at  the  base,  is 

kaoai«  is  cat  into  couveuieut  lengths.     Trunk 

^id  feet  aic  ibea  faake^    Tbe  BMoncr  in  which  this  is  done  is  as 
^^B,; — j^  F>fT  pranded  with  efaarp-pointed  sticks,  di^  a  hole  in 
J  fiar  «acb  fiiat  and  a  portion  of  the  trunk.     'J  hese  holes 
itwofceftdeep  and  a  yard  in  width:  the  excavated  earth 
I  liooBid  tba  aiaiya  of  the  hole.    This  work  being  com- 

^^^ -  MSl  eoBact  an  iaHneoae  4uantity  uf  dry  branches  and 

HM^^  of  Btev  of  vbicb  tfiere  is  always  a  profusion  scattered 
^^^iL  bsniV  hat^  broken  by  the  elephants  in  former  years. 
TWh  ttef  ^*  ako*o  tbe  boles  to  tbe  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
^k^g^^ym lo tfaa beap^  AYben  these  strong  fires  have  burned 
^g^  ^^  lb*  vkale  of  tbe  wood  is  reduced  to  ashes,  the  holes  and 
^»  SMloaorifaV*'^  *"  ^^^^""^  ^"  ^  '"o^  degree.  Ten  or  twelve 
^^^M^^ad  loood  tbt  |Mt  aDd  rake  out  the  ashes  with  aj)ole 
abaMt  axteoa  feet  in  Ivaftbi  having  a  hook  at  the  end.  They 
mJLm9  ooe  aootber  in  quick  succession,  each  man  running  in  and 
mMm  tbe  aibra  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  pitching  the  pole 
trtf?iaiinrfn  wrf  retrwUin^,  since  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  it  is 
*V^^  lo  bo  eaduiod.     Ubuu  all  the  aahcs  ure  (bus  raked  out 
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id  the  surrounding  bank  of  earth,  each  elephant's  foot  and  a 
n  of  the  trunk  is  lifted  by  two  athletic  men,  etanding  side  by 
e,  who  place  it  ou  their  bboulders,  and  approaching  the  pit 
>gether  they  heave  it  into  IL  Hie  long  pole  is  now  again  resumed 
lid  with  it  they  shove  in  the  heated  bank  of  earth  upon  the  foot, 
oving  and  raking  until  it  is  completely  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
lot  embers,  of  which  there  ia  always  a  great  supply,  are  then  raked 
to  a  heap  above  the  foot,  and  another  bonfire  is  kindled  over  each, 
which  is  allowed  to  burn  down  and  die  a  natural  death ;  by  which 
time  the  enormous  foot  or  trunk  will  be  found  to  be  equally  baked 
Ibroughoul  its  inmost  parts.  The  feet  thus  cooked  are  excellent, 
IS  is  also  the  trunk,  which  very  much  resembles  buffalo's  ton^e." 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  for  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  African  elephant.  It  is, 
be  says,  widely  dilfused  through  the  vast  forests,  and  is  met  with  in 
berdfl  of  various  numbers.  The  male  is  very  much  larger  thau  the 
female,  consequently  much  more  difficult  to  kill.  He  is  provided 
vitb  two  enormous  tusks,  which  are  long,  tapering,  and  beauti- 
fully arched,  their  length  averaging  From  six  to  eight  feet,  and  their 
weight  each  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  In  the  vicinity  of 
ihe  Kquator  the  elephants  attain  bo  a  greater  size  than  to  the  south- 
Ward,  and  a  tusk  in  the  jwssessiou  of  Mr.  Gumming  measures  ten 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy* 
three  pounds.  '^Tlie  females,  unlike  the  Asiatic  elephants  in  this 
respect,  arc  likewise  provided  with  tusks.  Old  bull  elephants  are 
fbuud  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  consorting  together  iu  small  herds, 
varying  from  six  to  twenty  individuals.  The  younger  bulls  remain 
for  many  years  in  the  company  of  their  mothers,  and  these  are  met 
with  in  large  herds  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  individuals. 
The  food  of  the  elephant  consists  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  roots 
•f  trees*  and  also  of  a  variety  of  bulbs,  of  the  situation  of  which  be 
Ib  advised  by  bis  exquisite  sense  of  smell.  To  obtain  them  he  turns 
Up  the  ground  with  his  tusks,  and  whole  acres  ma^  be  seen  thus 
ploughed  up.  Elephants  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  footi,  ami 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  feeding.  Tliey  are 
txtrcmely  particular  in  always  trequenting  the  freshest  and  most 
verdant  districts  of  the  forest,  and  when  one  district  is  parched  and 
barren  they  will  forsake  it  for  years,  and  wander  to  great  distancea 
in  quest  of  better  pasture. 

They  choose  for  their  resort  the  most  lonely  and  secluded  depths 
of  the  forest,  generally  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  rivers  and 
fountains  at  which  they  drink.  In  dry  and  warm  weather  they 
visit  these  waters  nightly,  but  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather  they 
drink  only  once  every  third  or  fourth  day.  About  sun-down  the 
elephant  leaves  his  distant  midday  haunt,  and  commences  his  march 
to  the  fountain,  which  is  probably  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. This  he  generally  reaches  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
midnight ;  when,  having  slaked  his  thirst  and  cooled  his  body  by 
spouting  large  volumes  of  water  over  his  back  with  his  trunk,  he 
setiumes  the  path  to  his  forest  golitudes.  'llien,  having  rcache<l  a 
secluded  spot,  the  fuU-gruwu  bulls  Ue  down  oa  ihcii  htu&d  %\di^ 
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and  sleep  for  some  hours.  The  epot  which  Ihey  usually  select  is 
au  ant-hill,  and  they  lie  around  it  with  their  backs  resting  against 
it ;  these  hills*  formed  by  the  white  ants,  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  diameter  at  their  base.  The  females,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  lie  down  in  this  manner,  but  repose  Btuuding  beneath 
some  shady  tree.  Having  slept,  they  spread  out  from  one  another, 
and  proceeding  in  a  zig-zag  course,  they  smash  and  destroy  all  the 
finest  trees  in  the  forest  wliich  happen  to  lie  in  their  course.  The 
number  of  goodly  trees  which  a  herd  of  bull-elephants  will  thus 
destroy  is  utterly  incredible.  They  are  extremely  capricious,  and 
on  cowing  to  a  group  of  five  or  six  trees,  tbey  break  down  not 
uufrciiuently  tlic  whole  of  them,  when  having  perhaps  only  tasted 
one  or  two  small  branches,  they  pass  on  and  continue  their  wanton 
work  of  destruction. 

The  pace  of  the  elephant  when  undisturbed  is  a  bold,  free, 
sweeping  step  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  spongy  formation  of  bis  foot 
his  tread  is  extremely  light  and  inaudible,  and  all  his  movements 
are  atten<led  with  a  peculiar  gentleness  and  grace. 

Mr.  Camming  has  detailed  at  length  the  particulars  of  his  first 
essay  at  elephant-shooting,  during  which  he  ran  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  his  life. 

Having  discovered  a  troop  of  these  animals  approaching  a  rocky 
ridgC}  IMr.  Cumming  laid  liimself  in  ambush,  and  soon  after  having 
selected  the  finest  of  them,  he  continues,  "  My  hand  was  now 
as  steady  as  the  rock  on  which  it  rested,  so,  taking  a  deliberate  aim, 
1  let  fiy  at  her  bead  a  little  behind  the  eye.  She  got  it  hard  and 
sharp  just  where  I  aimed,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  her  much. 
Uttering  a  loud  crj'  she  wheeled  about,  when  I  gave  her  the  eexrond 
ball  close  behind  the  shoulder.  All  the  elephants  uttered  a  strange 
rumbling  noise  and  made  off  in  a  line  to  the  northward  at  a  brisk 
ambling  pace,  their  huge  fan-like  ears  flapping  in  the  ratio  of  their 
speed.  I  did  not  wait  to  load  but  ran  back  to  the  hillock  to  obtain 
a  view.  On  gaining  its  summit,  the  guides  pointed  out  the  ele- 
phants ;  they  were  etauding  in  a  grove  of  shady  trees,  but  the 
wounded  one  was  some  distance  behind  with  another  elephant, 
doubtless  its  particular  friend,  who  was  endeavouring  to  assist  it. 
These  elepliants  had  probably  never  before  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  having  neither  seen  nor  smelt  me,  they  were  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  man,  and  did  not  bcem  inclined  to  go  any  further. 
Presently  my  men  hove  in  sight  bringing  the  dogs,  and  when  these 
came  up  1  waited  some  time  before  commencing  the  attack,  that  the 
dogs  and  horses  might  recover  their  wind.  We  then  rode  slowly 
towards  the  elephants,  and  had  advanced  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  them  wiicn,  the  ground  being  open,  they  observed  ub  and  made 
off  in  an  easterly  direction.  But  the  wounded  one  immediately 
drop[>ed  astern,  and  next  moment  she  was  surrounded  by  the  dogs, 
which,  barking  angrily,  seemed  to  engross  her  attention. 

•'Haviug  placed  myself  between  her  and  the  retreating  troop,  1 
dismounted  to  fire  within  forty  yards  of  her  in  open  ground.  Coles- 
berg  was  extremely  afraid  of  the  elephants  and  gave  me  much 
trouble, jerking  my  arm  when  1  tried  to  fire.     At  length  I  let  fly; 
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I  endeavouring  to  gain  my  saddle^  Colesberg  declined  to  allow 
me  to  mount :  and  wlicn  I  tried  to  lead  him  and  run  for  it,  he  onlv 
backed  towurds  the  uountled  elephant.  Al  this  inoment  I  heard 
another  elephant  close  behind  ;  and  on  looking  about  I  beheld  the 
*  friend"  with  uplifted  trunk  charging  down  upon  me  at  top  speed, 
shrilly  trumpeting  and  following  an  old  black  pointer,  named 
Schwart,  that  was  perfectly  deaf,  and  trotted  along  before  the 
enraged  elephant,  quite  unaware  of  what  was  behind  him. 

"ifelt  certain  that  she  would  either  have  me  or  my  horse;  I, 
however,  determined  not  to  relinquish  my  steed,  but  to  hold  on  by 
the  bridle.  My  men  who,  of  course,  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  stood 
igbast  with  their  mouths  open,  and  for  a  few  seconds  my  positiou 
was  certainly  not  an  enviable  one.  Fortunately,  however,  the  dogs 
took  off  the  attention  of  the  elephants,  and  just  &3  they  were  upon 
me  I  managed  to  spring  into  the  saddle,  where  I  was  safe.  As  I 
turned  my  back  to  mount,  the  elephants  were  so  very  near  that  I 
really  expected  to  feel  one  of  their  trunks  lay  hold  of  me.  I  rode 
up  to  Kleinboy  for  my  double-barreled  two-grooved  rifle.  He  and 
Isaac  were  pale  aud  almost  speechless  with  fright.  Returning  to  the 
charge  I  was  soon  once  more  alongside,  and  6ring  from  the  saddle  I 
sent  another  brace  of  bullets  into  the  wounded  elephant.  Coles- 
berg was  extremely  unsteady  and  destroyed  the  correctness  of  my 
aim.  The  friend  now  resolved  to  do  some  mischief,  and  charged  me 
furiously,  pursuing  me  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  I 
therefore  deemed  it  proiier  to  give  her  a  gentle  hint  to  act  less 
officiously,  and  accordingly,  having  loaded,  I  approached  within 
thirty  yards  and  gave  it  her  sharp,  right  and  left,  behind  the 
shoulder,  upon  which  she  at  once  made  off  with  drooping  trunk, 
evidently  with  a  mortal  wound.  I  never  recur  to  this,  my  first 
day's  elephant-shooting,  without  regretting  my  folly  in  contenting 
myself  with  securing  only  one  elephant  The  first  was  now  dying 
and  could  not  leave  the  ground,  aud  the  second  was  also  mortally 
wounded  aud  I  bad  only  to  follow  and  finish  her;  but  I  foolishly 
allowed  her  to  escape  while  I  amused  myself  with  the  first,  which 
kept  walking  backwards,  and  standing  by  every  tree  she  passed. 
Two  more  shots  finished  her.  On  receiving  them  she  tossed  her 
trunk  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  and  falling  on  her  broadside 
against  a  thorny  tree,  which  yielded  like  grass  before  her  enormoua 
weight,  she  uttered  a  deep  hoarse  cry  and  expired,  'lliis  was  a 
very  handsome  old  cow-elephant  and  was  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
troop.  She  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  carri«l  a  pair  of  long 
and  perfect  tusks." 

There  .ire  some  scenes  narrated  by  Mr.  Gumming,  which  are  best 
passed  over  in  sileuce,  as,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  little  creditable 
to  bis  humanity.  We  shall,  however,  narrate  the  proceedings  of 
one  night,  which,  we  should  thiuk,  are  pretty  nigh  unrivalled. 
Having  made  a  place  of  ambush  near  a  fountain,  called  by  the 
natives  "  Paapaa,^  Mr.  Cumming  and  Carey  thus  made  use  of 
it  : — 

"  A  little  before  the  sun  went  down,  leaving  our  kraal,  we  held 
to  the  fountain!  having  with  us  our  heavy-mctalUd  tiftw,  Wa,T04*c*, 
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and  two  liakaUhari.  We  also  had  two  small  guns,  my  double- 
barreled  Weslley  Kichards,  and  Carey's  single-barreled  gun.  As 
we  approached  the  fountain  a  Btntcly  bull-giraffe  atootl  before  ui: 
the  beat  of  the  day  had  brought  hitn  thither  but  he  feared  to  go  in 
and  drink :  on  observing  us  he  walked  slowly  away.  Two  jackals 
were  Qc&t  detected.  Guinea-fowl,  partridges,  two  or  three  sorts  of 
pigeons  and  turtle-doves  and  small  birds  in  countless  thousands  were 
pouring  in  to  drink  from  every  airt,  as  we  walked  up  to  our  hiding* 
place  and  lay  down.  lu  a  few  minutes  the  sun  was  under,  but  the 
moon  was  strong  and  high  (it  being  within  three  nights  of  the  full) 
and  the  sky  was  clear  with  scarcely  a  clou<l.  Very  soon  a  step  wm 
heard  approaching  from  the  east;  it  was  a  presuming  black  rhino- 
ceros, lie  came  up  within  ten  yards  of  the  hiding  hole  and  observ- 
ing us  with  his  sharp  prying  eye,  be  at  once  came  slowly  forward 
for  a  nearer  inspection.  I  then  shouted  to  him,  but  this  he  did  not 
heed  in  the  sliglitesL  I  then  sprang  up  and  waved  my  large  kaross, 
shouting  at  the  same  time.  This,  however,  only  seemed  to  amuae 
Borele,  for  he  stood  within  four  yards  of  us,  with  bis  horn  threat* 
ening  our  momentary  destruction,  nor  would  he  wheel  about  until 
I  itircw  a  log  of  wood  at  him,  Black  rhinoceroses  are  very  difficult 
to  scare  when  they  do  not  get  the  wind :  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 
hit  them  with  a  stone,  that  is  in  the  event  of  the  sportsman  not 
wishing  to  6re  off  his  gun.  Soon  after  l5or61c  departed,  four  old 
bull-elephants  drew  near  from  the  south. 

"They  were  coming  right  on  for  ihe  si)Ot  where  we  lay,  aod  ihey 
seemed  very  likely  to  walk  over  the  lop  of  us.  We  therefore 
placed  our  two  big  rifles  in  position  and  awaited  their  forward 
movement  with  intense  interest  On  they  came  with  a  slow  and 
stately  step  until  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  when  the  leading  ele- 
phant took  it  into  bis  head  to  pass  to  leeward.  We  let  him  come 
on  until  he  got  our  wind.  He  was  then  within  ten  yards  of  the 
mu££tes  of  our  heavy-metalled  rifles.  On  winding  us  ho  tossed  his 
trunk  alofl,  and  we  instantly  6rcd  together.  I  caught  him  some- 
where  about  the  heart,  and  my  big  six-pound  rifle  burst  in  Carey's 
hands,  very  nearly  killing  us  both.  The  elephant  on  being  Bred  at 
wheeled  about  and  retreated  to  the  forest  at  top  speed.  I  now 
directed  *  Stick-in-the-mud '  (Carey)  lo  make  use  of  bis  single- 
barreled  twelve  to  the  pound  in  the  event  of  more  elephants 
coming  up;  and  thanking  my  stars  that  the  old  Dutch  rifle  bad  not 
sent  us  both  to  the  *land  ol  the  leal,'  1  sat  down  and  watched  the 
dark  masses  of  trees  that  cut  the  sky  on  every  »ide,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  mass  as  high  and  wide  come  towering  forward  into  the 
open  space  tliat  surrounded  the  fountain.  Nor  did  I  watch  long 
in  vain,  for  very  soon  three  princely  bulUelepbants  appeared  exactly 
where  the  first  came  on,  and  holding  exactly  the  same  course. 
They  approached  just  as  the  first  had  done.  When  the  leading 
elephant  came  within  ten  yards  of  us  he  got  our  wind,  aod  tossed 
up  his  truuk  and  was  wheeling  round  to  retreat,  when  we  fired 
together,  and  sent  our  bullets  somewhere  about  his  heart.  He  ran 
two  liundreil  yards  and  then  stood,  being  evidently  dying.  His 
Luujradeb  halted  likewise,  but  one  of  them,  the  finest  of  the  Uiree, 
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tfmost  immodiatcly  turned  his  head  once  more  to  the  fountain,  and 
Tery  slowly  and  warily  came  on. 

"  We  now  heard  the  wounded  elephant  utter  the  cry  of  death 
and  fall  heavily  on  the  earth.  Carey,  whose  ears  were  damaged  by 
the  bursting  of  the  big  rifle,  did  not  catch  this  sound,  but  sworo 
that  the  elephant  which  now  go  stealthily  approached  the  water 
was  tiie  one  at  which  we  had  fired.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
this  grand  old  hull  approach  the  fountain,  lie  seemed  to  mistrust 
the  very  earth  on  uhieh  he  stood,  and  smelt  and  examined  with  his 
trunk  every  yard  of  the  ground  before  he  trod  on  it,  and  sometimes 
stood  five  minutes  on  one  spot  without  moving.  At  length,  having 
gone  round  three  sides  of  the  fountain,  and  being  apparently  satis- 
fled  as  to  ibe  correctness  of  everything,  he  stepped  boldly  forward 
on  to  the  rock  on  the  west,  and  walking  up  within  six  or  &even 

{rards  of  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles,  he  turned  his  broadside,  and 
oweriog  his  trunk  iuto  the  water,  drew  up  a  volume  of  water, 
which  he  threw  over  his  back  and  shoulders  to  cool  his  person. 
This  operation  he  repeated  two  or  three  times,  after  whicli  he  com- 
RieDced  drinking,  by  drawing  the  water  into  his  trunk  and  then 
pouring  it  into  his  mouth.  I  determined  to  break  his  leg,  if  pos- 
sible, so  covering  the  limb  about  level  with  the  lower  line  of  bia 
bo<ly,  I  fired,  Carey  firing  for  his  heart.  1  made  a  lucky  shot. 
And  as  the  elephant  turned  and  attempted  to  make  away,  his  leg 
broke  with  a  loud  crack,  and  he  stood  upon  his  three  sound  ones. 
At  once  disabled  and  utterly  incapable  of  escaping,  he  stood, 
statue-like,  beside  the  fountain,  within  a  few  yards  of  where  he 
got  the  shut^  and  only  occasionally  made  an  attempt  at  locomotion. 
**  The  patch  of  my  rifle,  fired  at  this  elephant's  comrade,  had 
ignited  a  large  ball  of  dry  old  dung,  about  eight  yards  to  leeward 

■  of  our  kraal,  and,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  it  was  now  burning  away 
very  brightly,  the  sparks  flying  in  the  wind.  Presently,  on  looking 
about  mc,  I  beheld  two  bull-elephants  approaching  by  the  selfsame 
footpath  which  the  others  had  held.  The  first  of  these  was  a  half- 
grown  bull,  the  last  was  an  out-and-out  old  fellow,  with  enormoiiii 
lu&ks.  They  came  on  as  the  first  had  done,  hut  seemed  inclined  to 
naaa  to  windward  of  us.  The  young  bull,  however,  observed  the 
fire  He  at  once  walked  up  to  it,  and  smelling  at  it  with  his  trunk, 
be  seemed  extremely  amuited,  and  in  a  gamboling  humour  threw 
his  trunk  abuut  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it  The  larger 
bull  now  came  u|t,  and  exposed  a  fine  broadside.  We  took  him 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  both  Bred  together.  On  receiving  the 
shots  he  wheeled  about  and  held  west,  with  drooping  ears,  evidently 

■      mortally  wounded. 
**  Some  time  after  this  I  detected  an  enormous  old  bull-elephant 
approaching  from  the  west.     If  we  lay  still  where  we  were  he  mu»t 

Lin  a  few  minutes  get  our  wind,  so  we  jumped  up  and  ran  forward 
out  of  bis  line  of  march.  Here  a  Bor^l^  op[Hised  our  farther  pro- 
gress, and  we  had  to  stone  him  out  of  the  way.  The  elephant 
came  on,  aud  presently  got  the  wind  of  where  we  had  been  lying. 
This  at  once  seemed  to  awaken  his  suspicions,  for  he  stooil  »iill 
among  the  trees,  stretching  forth  his  trunk  from  ixde  \o  i\t\«  va 
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more  br  dovn 
-■I1IE&.  were  paniDng 
X  -nil  laecnoK.     Ve  ioB  lam  but  a durt 
>Ht  mil-^scsinnr  i^ipmdxziig-  &oa 
bI  iie~  ntKEs  tud  heidi''  This 
!  boifdTaa  with- 
.  -am^sxi^aMx  Q  vnKWKiL  ixe  «aiked  past  witfaia 
r  -:&,      Ve  'ses  jr  ^la  aoK  nwmiMit :  dfee  de- 
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iwiL.     I  :swf«  Orev  on  liu  ^lookier  lad 
a.      ~  iBK  aKiST  mtf!wi  oxe  worib  wben  be 
.  «ain  31  ins  feec     At  this 
;  3«cnt  vtiD  ixaat  smxbled  aa  ib  the 
•    wt    L  3»  laptt  -aaaa  nr  :a  s  atam  jmt  iecilnin^  «»  before 
ac  .V   31  Miir  :2Bf&'  1  -iwtiyftr  f  i  -wTTTty  nomeQc  so  pac  aa  md 
na-    AXTcttUik    ;bb   iceanimcrr  are  nm  a  bail   behiini  tbe 
yrt  -juMwmc  I  J»  ^ulfftMu.  nf  3t  aemexuunis  cooster- 
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■ttauf^.  *v  aumze  :3m  ^mtaus  jni  tirtPi  aiiiutioa  <tf  Mr. 
^^ntoa  J  zntmrfniG  •«  jamuc  On^  ffiettn^  that  the  gift  of 
^muxtva  vvr  r««rv  iviv  '3iine  ^ranfled  dd  our  race,  h»  been 
itiuQ««  -^  u:a  se  «aiEnHi  saiupner  he  s>  often  describes,  and 
««  uMr  ^tsnicutt  it  TOe  ^odennip^  «if  maor  of  his  nctimsy  leaves  a 
vry  ytur-tu  iavoaetavti  la  "ae  sunt:  and  ic  is  to  be  regretted  that 
e«  sjvsutt  it  -v«ilv  ---ajitttoie  iniuiuialUm  which  flows  tfaroogfa  his 
tiftiiow*^  ?<t-  ^^^  A*v  ^i*<™  iiscoioured  hw  sttuu  which  rouse  our 
<ii>  vc  .Q«   "CiTQcs  iut  treatiy  diirnnTrdi  oar  respect  f(v  the  de- 
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••  Give  my  consent,  sir ,'  Why  you  must  be  mad  to  ask  such  a 
thing  !      Pray,  eir,  what  is  the  amount  of  your  annual  income  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  a  year,  sir,  at  present** 

•*  Precisely  so.  One  hundred  a  year !  Now,  sir,  would  you 
like  to  see  my  last  quarter's  butcher's  bill?" 

"  I  really  don't  see,  my  good  air,  begging  your  pardon,  what  it 
can  have  to  do  with  the  question?'" 

^  Don't  you  indeed,  young  gentleman  !  Theu  I  beg  to  tell  you 
it  has  evtrythlng  to  do  with  the  question.  If  you  were  ta  m«rry 
my  daughter,  which  you  tcoiCt,  you  know,  you  would  have  to  pro- 
vide her  with  beef  and  muttoo.  Yes,  sir,  with  beef  and  mutton. 
No  doubt  you  think  she  could  live  on  air  and  love,  but  you're  quite 
mifttaken.  She  has  a  capital  appetite  of  her  own,  and  I  don't  know 
a  girl  who  makes  a  larger  hole  ia  a  leg  of  mutton  at  one  sitting 
than  herself." 

"  But  really,  my  dear  Mr.  Nobbs — *" 

"Now  don't  interrupt  me,  young  gentleman.  Of  course  it's 
Tery  disgusting  to  hear  of  a  young  lady  eating  beef  and  mutton,  and 
running  up  the  items  of  a  butcher's  bill,  isu'i  it?  But  it 's  a  matter 
of  fact,  sir;  and  fact  is  what  you  have  to  live  by,  and  not  romantic 
nonsense.  Now,  1  tell  you  that  my  last  quarter's  butcher's  bill  — 
it  'm  paid,  mind  you — was  twenty-two  pounds  three  and  eightjwnce. 
That's  at  the  rate  of  eighty-eight  pounds  odd  per  annum.  Now, 
1  11  allow  you  and  my  daughter  to  consume  only  one  third  of  that; 
and  iheu  you  are  with  nearly  thirty  pounds  to  pay  for  your  butcher's 
meat  alone.     Kathcra  large  sUce  out  of  the  hundred,  I  think." 

**  I  never  expected  that  my  present  income  would  suffice  for  us, 
sir,  but  1  thought  — ' 

*•  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  you.  You  thought  that  my  daughter 
had  a  rich  father,  but  she  has  Jt't,  You  thought  that  he  'd  allow 
you  both  enough  to  live  on — but  he  tcotit.     What  next,  sir  !  " 

"  1  hope  iu  time  to  increase  my  own  income,  sir." 

••  Verj-  likely.  Your  employer  gives  you  one  hundred  a  year 
now ;  if  you  behave  yourself  properly,  which  1  don't  doubt ;  he  will 
perhaps  give  you  one  hundred  and  twenty,  a  year  or  two  hence,  and 
if  you  utiil  live  steadily,  by  the  lime  you  are  grey,  it  "s  not  impro- 
bable that  you  may  have  two  hundred  a  year  for  your  income. 
Haven't  I  stated  the  case  fairly?  " 

*'  Not  quite,  sir,  1  think.  You  make  no  allowance  for  my  exer- 
tions and  eudeavQura  to  get  some  more  profitable  employment  than 
1  now  have;  but  since  you  seem  determined  to  weigh  your  daugh- 
ter's happiness  against  mere  money — *' 

**  Now  pray  don't  talk  nonsense,  ray  good   ^oung   genVW\t>.%<(\. 
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ra,  instead  of  taking  the  broom  of  Che 
ID  of  Hope,  and  sweeping  thera  away. 

"Figg,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?     Here  li;ivt'  I  been  waiting  for  the 

It  half-hour  to  see  your  smiling  phiz —  hang  it,  though!  it  imt 

tiling  —  you  look  as  miiterable  as  if  somebody  *d  left  you  a 
g»cy." 

**I  wish  they  had,  Jones,"  sighed  Figg,  **aDd  then  I  shouldn't 
Ive  the  cause  to  be  wretched  that  I  now  have." 

** Cause  to  be  fiddlesticks!"  exclaimed  Jones  coarsely;  "you 
ire  n't  been  robbing  your  governor's  till,  have  you?" 

*'  I  beg,  Jones,  that  you  will  not  take  quite  such  liberties 
lib—" 

I  »*  There  you  po,^  cried  Jone»,  interrupting  him  ;  '*  now  don't  be 
b  magniRceut,  Figg,  because,  upon  my  soul,  it  don't  become  you. 

hat  t  mean  to  say  is  this.  No  man  has  cause  to  be  wretched,  as 
pg  as  he  has  his  bread  and  butter,  and  a  clear  conscience." 

**  It's  all  very  fine,"  returned  Figg,  *'  for  a  man  of  your  tcmpera- 
lent  to  talk  so;  but  those  who&e  feelings  are  more  finely  strung, 
id  whose  hearts  are  more  sensitive,  feel  blighted  afiections  with 
Bener  a — a." 

"Have  a  cigar/'  said  Joues,  quietly,  as  Figg  stammered  for  the 
Bxt  word.     Figg  turned  away  in  diiiguftt, 

''Now,  look  here,  Figg,"  said  Jones,  after  a  minute's  pause; 
'tell  us  all  about  it.  1  won't  laugh  at  you,  'pon  honour.  And  if 
sere's  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  I  will.  So  whether  it's  luvc 
p  debt,  my  boy — for  it 's  always  one  or  the  other  that  makes  people 

^h — out  with  it — it  will  do  you  good." 

Pigg  did  not  much  rehbh  the  tone  of  his  friend's  adjuration,  but 
was  dying  to  tell  his  troubles,  so  he  sat  down  and  related  the 

Itory  of  hta  love  and  despair. 

'*  Is  Uutt  all  ? "  asked  Jones,  when  he  came  to  tho  end. 

Figg  looked  indignant. 

**  Don't  be  savage,  old  fellow.      But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 

Ri're  going  to  fret,  because  you  have  n't  got  the  old  one's  consent. 

you  bad  D't  got  the  lady's,  I  could  underslaud  it;  but  you  could  nH 
tpect  to  get  the  daddy's,  you  know ;  but  that's  easily  managed." 

**  i  wish  1  thought  so,"  replied  Figg. 

"I-eafe  it  to  me,**  said  Jones.     "I  bet  you  a  quarter's  salary  to 
old  fttockiug,  1  'II  get  the  governor's  consent,  if  you  make  sure  of 
ke  lady's  within  a  month." 

"  Done  \ "  cried  Figg,  in  a  great  state  of  excitement ;  "  but  you  >e 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  I  tell  you,  I'll  do  it;  but  I  won't  try  unless 
Hi  come  to  the  Casino  with  mo  to-night — so  there,  now." 
Figg  would  have  gone  to  the  North  Pole  for  such  a  reward, 
»ugh  he  certainly  felt  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  blighted  heart 
ling  taken  to  so  anti-romantic  a  place  as  the  Casino.  There  was 
help  for  it— 50  he  went.  By  the  unremitting  exertions  of  his 
nd  Jones,  he  was  induced  to  do  (several  polkas  with  smart  young 
ies— to  sup  at  an  oyster-shop— to  driuk  quantities  of  pale  ale 
gin  and  water^to  smoke  more  thaii  was  good  lor  \i\m — aqvV  Vu 
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-  S     cti  -t    sons  Twustt   --ESS   w«r5.   Mr.  Vi44e?*  aud 

-  'Mis«fii9»  »  ^  IK  «9b'  rcsUH.  Mc  V]Mi&  ^  If  the  frllow 
-nii.  >-f£  ;.  ms  ^^cat  s  &  hib-mmihmp,  I  *i  Eipv  $rf«K  him  1 
-;:i.-r   ~   .:e.  ukl  wr  angffrrr  juo  :iK  bana  :  hot  hcTwooIda^  be 

^  fvrr-  or  lat^"  aui  Joms^  -^  iiemMg  I  Ve  proouawl  to  get 

*  ~'i*  r.-isiiesr  iiett^  -fMi  It  TQtu  sir,  I  diink,  to  uodeftake 
'4.-..';  I  S'-TTC-  *  iva^uaea  3U  jmi  naB  is  sarprise. 

*  ;  TiJi^e  JIM  :cstfr«acuii»~  sisvcTCii  Jcott,  not  a  bit  discon- 
j^^i-i     •  is  »;»  11  jet  aers.* 

*  !  TB  5«rT7  Tj  siy  I  "b  affsiii  fiftotf  vooU  be  easy  enongfa,**  sud 

■*  Y-s— ficK  a*jw  3«rtaOT*~  njocaed  the  ocber,  ••  but  not  a  month 
MQOf^  I  sU^  ±.  Excnse  ate,  sir,  but  1 11  make  sure  that  this 
nitfr  1^  3U&  K  I  '^  a  vord  or  tvo  to  sar  to  you." 

Asit  dv  Mr.  Aloes  «cnc  a^l  drat  tfaedoobie  doon  of  Mr.Nobbs's 
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room,  and  then  held  a  private  and  confidential  conversation  with 
bim,  aod  as  it  teas  confidential,  of  course  we  shall  not  reveal  it  here. 


I 


There  was  a  ball  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  one  evening  for 
the  beneliE  of  the  Distressed  Sausage-makers'  Society.  Nobody 
bad  ever  hear<l  of  the  Sausage-makers'  Soeiety  before,  but  that  was 
of  no  particular  consequence.  Everybody  knew  that  there  were 
Huaage-makers — much  better  than  they  knew  uliat  they  made  the 
Bau»agefl  of.  Why  should  not  sausage-makers  be  distressed  ? 
Perhaps  the  supply  of  cats — pigs,  we  mean — had  failed  of  late: 
perhaps  the  "  Lancet "  had  been  analyzing  sausages,  as  it  had 
done  many  other  nasty  compounds,  and  detected  certain  frag- 
mentary ingredients  not  being  the  pure  flesh  of  tlie  pig  or  the  ox 
— and  80  had  given  the  public  a  nausea  for  sausages,  as  it  did  for 
peony  packets  of  cocoa.  And  so  sausage-making  became  an  un- 
Tccnunerative  employment  and  sausage-makers  fell  into  difficulties. 
Distressed  sausagc-roakers  formed  a  society,  and  the  society  gave 
a  ball. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Nobbs,  and  Mr.  Jones  went  tn  the  Distressed 
SftUflage-makers'  halt.  Nobbs  went  because  he  liked  sausages, 
and  was  sorry  to  hoar  that  sausage-makers  were  ont  of  luck.  Miss 
Nobbs  went  because  she  loved  dancing  and  public  balls  better  than 
anything  in  the  world.  Jones  went  for  an  object  of  his  own. 
Jones  had  also  bestowed  a  ticket  on  Mr.  Figg,  and  bad  given  that 
young  gentleman  a  good  dinner  and  plenty  of  wtne  to  "•*■  prime 
him,'*  aa  he  expressed  it,  for  tneeting  Julia  at  the  hall. 

Julia  looked  very  well  in  pink  crape  atid  white  roses  in  her  hair. 
'Hie  ringlels  were  lest.-*  corkscrowy  than  ustial,  which  Julia  thought 
a  pity,  but  she  was  mistaken.  VVhcn  Mr.  Figg  entered  the  room, 
he  saw  the  object  uf  his  adoration  whirling  round  in  a  deux-temps 
with  a  slout  gentleman  in  moustachios,  who  was  one  of  those 
distinguished  foreigners,  or  "illustrious  exiles,"  that  are  always  to 
be  met  at  such  places — and  nowhere  else.  Old  Nobbs  was  near 
the  door:  he  saw  Figg,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  looking  extremely  well,  which  disgusted  Figg,  who  wanted  to 
look  emaciated  and  care  worn  from  the  canker  at  his  heart. 

"  Ab  !  Mr.  Mgg,  how  do  you  do?"  said  Julia,  coming  panting 
up  after  her  waltz,  and  smiling  as  if  she  were  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  room. 

"  Extraordinary  a  woman's  tact!"  thought  Figg.  »  Who  would 
imagine  that  that  smiling  angel  was  sufTtTing  from  the  pangs  of 
blighted  affections,  even  as  I  am  ?"  But  Figg  did  not  mi/  this:  he 
shook  hands,  and  said  something  about  heiug  pretty  welL  Figg 
had  a  very  odd  fishy  look  about  the  eyes — it  might  be  grief,  it 
might  be — but,  no,  we  won't  insult  his  sentiments. 

»*  May  I  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  Miss  Nobbs?"  asked 
^^SS  ^^  ^^^  young  lady,  in  a  regular  Sir  Charles  Grandi&oa 
style. 

**  Engaged  to  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Julia. 

**  The  next  ?"  asked  Figg  mildly. 

"  Kngaged  to  Count  Chicoree,"  replied  the  lod^  ii^ai<Q. 
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count  jumped  up  in  a  tremendous  rage,  and  Figg  stared  ia  stupid 
attonishmcnt. 

"  You  are  one  d — n  snob,  sar  !  "  exclaimed  tlie  count,  snapping 
bis  fingers  in  Figg's  face. 

Fi^ff  stared  more  than  ever. 

"  Yuu  are  one  »cound-r*/.'"  cried  the  count  again.  "  By  Gar,  I 
will  pull  your  nose  !"  And,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  every  one, 
he  took  the  nose  of  the  unfortunate  Hgg  between  bia  finger  and 
thumb  and  wrung  it  forcibly.  Figg  cried  **  Oh  !"  and  made  an 
inHcBnite  sweep  of  his  hands  in  the  direction  of  the  couut's  face. 
The  count  jumped  nimbly  aside  and  planted  his  elevated  toe  — 
where  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  ourang-outang  is  forci- 
bly marked. 

Figg  actually  cried.  He  didn't  show  fight;  he  didn't  collar 
the  count;  he  didn't  try  to  knock  him  dowu;  he  didn't  even 
cry  "  police !"  but  the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  "  I 
did  n't  mean  to  do  it.*' 

He  was  ven'  soon  hooted  out  of  the  room.  Julia  was  disgusted 
— her  father  in  a  rage — Jones  in  ecstacies,  and  Count  Chicor^e  iu 
custody — of  a  poHceman. 

Perhaps  tbe  reader  is  too  shocked  at  Figg's  poltroonery  to  go  on ; 
but  Figg  was  overcome  with  champagne  and  sentiment,  and  when  a 
man  has  been  living  on  fanciful  misery  for  a  fortnight,  and  puts 
alcohol  on  top  of  it,  it  inevitabiy  makes  him  a  greater  spoon  than 
ever.  So  we  put  in  the  lame  apology  for  Figg,  though  we  know  it 
would  n't  be  received  in  a  Police  Court,  where  they  always  say  that 
drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  fighting,  so  we  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  taken  as  an  apology  for  not  fighting.  But  this  we  wiU  say,  that 
Figg  had  but  a  very  confused  recoUeotiou  of  tlie  whole  affair  next 
morning. 

He  got  a  letter,  however,  which  enlightened  him.  It  was  from 
Julia  Nobbs !  He  opened  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  mixed  with  just 
tbe  faintest  glimpse  of  hope.     It  was  short  and  decisive: — 

"Sir, 

"  After  the  dUguiting,  and  shameful,  and  cowardly  way  you 
behaved  last  night,  I  dechne  to  think  of  you  again,  but  with  horror 
and  hatred.     Yours, 

"JuuA  Nobbs." 

A  week  afterwards  he  got  another  letter: — 

«  Dkar  Fioo, 

**  To-day  is  the  end  of  my  tether.  I  promised  to  get  the  papa's 
consent  by  this  lime,  if  you  got  the  daughter*:).  I  have  obtained  it 
00  these  conditions.     Are  you  ready?     Yours  ever, 

«J.  Jones." 

Another  month  passed  by,  and  another  letter  was  brought  him. 
It  contained  nothing  but  the  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  J.  Jones — the 
latter  nit  Nobbs. 
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la  vain  you  nrft  mt  to  forget 

T\at  fearfnl  n'tirht— it  haunts  me  fH  ; 

And  fltamtit  into  my  heart  uid  bnin, 

Tlie  ttwful  memory  will  renain  ; 

YvB,  c>n  ill  fttcep  that  ghosklr  ai^M. 

Ueturns  to  ^hake  my  soal  eadi  ni^it. — S.  M. 

Richard  Stckl  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  email  landholda 
who  an*  fwt  disApiu-aring  from  Merry  Old  EnglaDd.  His  fath 
|i>ft  him  the  snle  |H>sso6Sor  of  Iwenty-five  acres  of  arable  land,  audi 

[mug  littlt'  cortage,  which  had  descended  from  father  to  sod,  tbrou 

tin«ny  generations. 

The  ground-plot,  which  had  been  sufficient  to  tnaintain  fait 
honest  pro|;onitor8  for  several  ages,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Britain's 

.glor)-  and  independence,  ere  her  vast  reeources  past  into  the  hands 

!  ©f  the  few,  and  left  the  many  to  starve,  was  not  enough  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  our  stout  yeoman  and  his  family;  which  consisted 
at  that  period  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  a  lovely,  blooming 
girl  of  ten  years,  or  thereabouts.  Richard  and  his  boys  toiled  with 
unceasing  diligence,  the  wife  was  up  late  and  early,  and  not  one 
moment  was  left  unemployed;  and  yet  they  made  no  headway,  but^ 
every  succeeding  year,  found  them  in  arrears. 

**  Jane,*'  said  the  yeumaii  one  evening,  thoughtfully,  to  his  wife, 
after  having  blessed  his  homely  meal  of  skimmed  milk  and  brown 
bread,  '*couldst  thee  not  have  given  us  a  Httlc  treat  to-nighl? 
Hast  thee  forgotten  that  it  is  our  dear  Annie's  birthnight?** 

•»  No,  Richard,  1  have  not  forgotten :  how  could  I  foi^t  the 
anniversar)'  of  the  day  that  made  us  all  so  happy?  But  times  are 
bad;  I  could  not  spare  the  money  to  buy  sugar  and  plums  for  the 
cake;  and  I  wanted  to  soil  all  the  butter,  in  order  to  scrape  toge- 
ther enough  to  pay  the  shoemaker  for  making  our  darling's  shoes. 
Annie  knows  that  she  is  inBnitely  dear  to  us  all,  though  we  cannot 
give  her  luxuries  to  prove  it." 

••  It  wants  no  proof,  dear  mother,**  said  the  young  girl,  flinging 
h*T  round,  but  suuburut  arms,  about  her  worthy  parent's  neck. 
«*  Your  urcnous  love  is  worth  ihe  wealth  of  the  whole  world  to  ma. 
t  knov  bow  Ibnd  you  aod  dear  fiither  are  of  me,  and  I  am  more 

"  Annto  U  righu"  siid  Stwel,  dropiung  his  knife  and  holding  out 
/m#  firtMi  (U"  •  ciw«8-  ■*  The  worM  could  not  purchase  such  love  as 
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we  feel  for  her;  and  let  us  blesa  God  that,  poor  tbough  we  be,  we 
are  alt  here  to-night,  well  and  strong,  ay,  and  rich,  in  spite  of  our 
bomely  fare»  in  each  other's  affections.  What  say  you,  my  boys?" 
And  he  glanced  with  parental  pride  on  the  three  fine  lads,  whose 
healthy  and  honest  countenances  miglit  well  be  contemplated  wiib 
pleasure,  and  aSbrd  subjects  for  hopeful  aoLicipatioDS  for  the 
future. 

**  \Vc  arc  happy,  father/  said  the  eldest,  cheerfully. 

"  The  cakes  and  spiced  ale  would  have  made  us  happier,"  said 
the  second.     "  Mother  makes  such  nice  cakes  i  " 

••  So  she  does ;  '*  cried  the  third.  "  It  seems  so  dull  to  have 
DOthiog  nice  on  Annie's  birtliday.  I  should  not  care  a  fig  if  it  were 
Dick's  birthday,  or  Oweu's,  or  mine,  but  not  to  drink  Annie's 
health  seems  uulucky." 

**  You  shall  drink  it  yet,"  said  Annie,  laughing. 

"  lo  what?"  asked  both  the  boys  in  a  breath. 

"  Tn  fine  spring  water  !  "     And  she  filled  their  mugs. 

**  Better  God  never  gave  to  his  croHtures.  How  bright  it  ia  ! 
How  it  sparkles  !  1  will  never  from  this  day  ask  a  finer  drink, 
Here  is  health  to  you,  my  brothers,  and  may  we  never  know  what 
it  is  to  lack  a  draught  of  pure  water  I " 

Annie  nodded  to  her  brothers,  and  drank  off  bcr  mug  of  water  ; 
and  the  good-natured  fellows,  who  dearly  loved  her,  followed  her 
example. 

Ob,  little  did  the  gay.hearted  girl  think  in  that  moment  of  playful 
glee,  of  the  price  she  was  one  day  destined  to  pay  for  a  drink 
of  water ! 

The  crops  that  year  were  a  failure,  and  the  heart  of  the  strong 
man  began  to  droop.  He  felt  that  labour  in  his  native  land  would 
DO  longer  give  bis  children  bread,  and,  unwilling  to  sink  into  the 
lowest  cIas.K,  he  wiwly  resolved,  while  he  retained  the  means  of 
doing  so,  to  emigrate  to  America.  His  wife  made  no  opposition  to 
his  wishes;  bis  sous  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  any  change 
for  the  better,  and  if  Annie  felt  a  passing  pang  at  leaving  the  dai- 
sied  fields,  and  her  pretty  playmates  the  lambs,  she  hid  it  from  her 
pareots.  The  dear  homestead,  with  its  quiet  rural  orchard,  and 
trim  hedgerows,  fell  to  the  hammer ;  nur  was  the  sunburnt  cheek 
of  the  honest  yeoman  uumoistened  with  a  tear,  when  he  saw  it  added 
10  the  enormous  pOEsessions  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

After  the  sale  was  completed,  and  the  money  it  brought  duly 
pttid.  Steel  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  bis  emigration.  In  less 
llian  a  fortnight  be  had  secured  their  passage  to  New  York,  and 
they  were  already  on  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Favoured 
by  wind  and  weather,  after  the  first  effects  of  the  sea  had  worn  off, 
they  were  comfortable  enough.  The  steerage  passengers  were 
pour,  but  respectable  English  emigranta,  and  they  made  several 
pleasant  acquaintances  among  them.  One  family  especially  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  bo  far  engaged  their  affections  during 
Uie  tedious  voyage,  that  they  entered  into  an  agreement  to  settle 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Atkins  wa»  a  widower,  with  two 
sons,  the  ages  of  Kichard  and  Owen,  and  an  elder  sister,  a  primi- 
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Itest  farm  in  the  district.     He  would  raise  tlie  finest  cattle, 
Ml  crop«,  and  the  be»t  garden  stuff  In  the  neighbourhood. 
U  and  industrious  habits  would  soon  render  them  wealthy  and 
epcndent. 

His  mother  listened  to  these  eallies  with  a  delighted  smile;  and 

■ven    the  ^rave  yeoman's  brow  rolaKe<l    from  ita  habitual  frown, 

.Annie  entered  wanmly  into  alt  her  brother's  plans;  and  if  he  laid 

,  like  foundation  of  this  fine  caetle  in  the  air,  she  certainly  provided 

iho  rement  and  all  the  lichter  materials. 

As  their  long  route  led  them  further  from  the  habitations  of  men* 

and  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness;  the  stern  realities  of  their 

.  liolitary  locality  became  hourly  more  apparent  to  the  poor  emigrants. 

began  to  think  that  they  had  acted  too  precipitately  in  going 

r  back  into  the  woods,  unacquainted  as  they  were  with  the 

QS&ges  of  the  country.     But  repentance  came  too  late  ;  and,  whea 

^  Bt  length  they  reached  their  destination,   they  found  themselves 

B  upon  tbe  edge  of  a  vast  forest,  with  a  noble  open  prairie  stretching 

^  away  as  far  as  tbe  eye  could  reach  in  front  of  them,  and  no  human 

habitation  in  sight,  or  indeed  existing  for  miles  around  them. 

lu  a  moment  the  yeumau  comprehended  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  his  situation ;  but  his  was  a  stout  heart,  not  easily 
daunted  by  circumstances.  lie  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution 
and  a  strong  arm ;  and  he  was  not  alone.  Richard  was  an  active 
energetic  lad,  and  his  friend  Atkins,  and  his  two  sons,  were  a  liost 
in   themselves.     Having  settled  with  his  guides,  and  ascertained 

by  the  maps,  that  he  had  received  at  Mr. *8  office,  the  extent 

and  situation  of  his  uch  estate,  be  set  about  unyoking  the  cattle 
which  he  bad  purchased,  and  securing  them,  while  Atkins  and  his 
•ODS  pitched  a  tent  for  the  night,  and  collected  wood  for  their  fire. 
The  young  people  were  in  raptures  with  the  ocean  of  verdure,  redo- 
lent with  blossoms,  that  lay  smiling  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
before  them ;  never  did  garden  appear  to  them  so  lovely,  as  that 
vast  wilderness  of  sweets,  planted  by  the  munificent  hand  of 
Nature  with  such  profuse  magnificence.  Annie  could  scarcely  tear 
herself  away  from  the  enchanting  scene,  to  assist  her  mother  in 
preparing  their  evening  meal. 

"  Mother,  where  shall  we  get  water?'*  asked  Annie,  glancing 
wistfully  towards  their  empty  cask;  "  I  have  seen  no  indications  of 
water  for  the  last  three  miles." 

"  Annie  has  raised  a  startling  doubt,"  said  Steel;  "  I  can  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  stream  or  creek  in  any  direction." 

'•  Hist  I  father,  do  you  hear  that  ?"  cried  Richard.  "  'l*ho 
croaking  of  those  frogs  is  music  to  me  just  now,  for  1  am  dying 
with  thirst,**  and,  seizing  the  can,  he  ran  ofi*  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
discordant  sounds. 

It  was  near  dark  wheu  be  returned  with  his  pailful  of  clear  cold 
water;  with  which  the  whole  of  the  party  slaked  their  thirst,  before 
aakiug  any  (juestious. 

"  What  delicious  water — as  clear  as  crystal— as  cold  as  ice ! 
How  fortunate  to  obtain  it  6o  near  at  hand,"  exclaimed  several  in  a 
breath. 
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••  Oh  I  the  poor  dear  child  ia  burning!"  cried  Abif^ail,  "she 
cannot  wait  till  then  ;  do,  neighbour,  go  for  the  wutcr,  1  will  stay 
with  the  cliildrcn,  and  put  out  the  milk  while  you  are  away.*" 

Mrs.  iStee\  left  the  sliaiity,  and  a  tew  minutes  afUir,  the  patients* 
exhausted  by  suffering,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Abigail  buitied 
ber&elf  scaldiug  the  milk-pans,  and,  in  her  joy  at  the  young  people's 
cessation  from  pain,  forgot  the  mother  altogether.  About  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  mellow  light  of  evening  had  faded  into 
night,  when  Steel  returned  with  bis  oxen  from  the  field. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  shanty  be  went  up  to  the  bed  which 
contained  bis  sick  children,  and  satis&ed  that  the  fever  was  abating, 
be  looked  round  for  his  supper,  surprised  that  it  was  not,  as  usual, 
ready  for  him  upon  the  table. 

**  No  water!"  he  cried,  "in  the  cask,  and  supper  not  ready. 
Af^er  working  all  day  in  the  burning  sun,  a  man  wants  to  have 
things  made  comfortable  for  him  at  nighL  Mrs.  Winchester,  are 
you  here  ?     Where  is  my  wife  ?" 

**  Merciful  goodness!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  turning  as 
paie  as  death,  **  is  she  not  back  from  the  well?" 

"  The  well ! "  cried  Steel,  gras^^ing  ber  arm :  ''  how  long  has  she 
been  gonei'" 

'*  This  half  hour,  or  more.^ 

St«el  made  do  answer — his  cheek  was  as  pale  as  her  own ;  and 
taking  his  gun  from  the  beam  (o  which  it  was  slung,  he  carefully 
loaded  it  with  ball ;  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the  house. 

Day  still  lingered  upon  the  open  prairie,  but  the  moment  he 
entered  the  bush  it  was  deep  night.  He  had  crossed  the  plain 
with  rapid  strides,  but  as  he  approached  the  swamp,  his  step 
became  stow  and  cautious.  The  well  was  in  the  centre  of  a  jungle, 
from  the  front  of  which  Kichard  had  cleared  away  the  brush  to 
facilitate  their  access  to  the  water:  as  he  drew  near  the  spot,  bis 
ears  were  chilled  by  a  low  deep  growling,  and  the  cruDching  of 
Icctfa,  as  if  some  wild  animal  was  devouring  the  bones  of  its  prey. 
'J'be  dreadful  truth,  with  all  its  bbocking  heart- re  vol  ling  reality, 
flashed  u|>on  the  mind  of  the  yeoman,  and  for  a  moment  paralyzed 
him.  The  precincts  of  the  well  were  within  range  of  bis  rifle,  and 
dropping  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  nerving  his  arm  for 
a  clear  aim,  he  directed  his  gaze  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  fatal 
sounds  proceeded.  A  little  on  cue  side  of  the  well,  a  pair  of  luminous 
eyes  glared  like  green  lamps  at  the  edge  of  the  dark  wood ;  and  the 
horrid  sounds  which  curdled  the  blood  of  the  yeoman  became  more 
distinctly  audible. 

Slowly  Steel  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  setting  his 
teeth,  and  holding  his  breath,  he  steadily  aimed  at  a  space  between 
those  glowing  balls  of  fire,  l^ie  sharp  report  of  the  rifle  awoke 
the  far  echoes  of  the  forest.  The  deer  leaped  up  from  his  lair,  the 
wolf  howled  and  fled  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  the  panther, 
for  such  it  was,  uttering  a  bourse  growl,  sprang  several  feet  into 
the  air,  then  fell  across  the  mangled  remains  of  his  victim. 

Kichartl  Steel  rose  from  the  ground ;  the  perspiration  was 
stTvamiug  from  his  brow;  his  limbs  trembled  and  shook,  his  lips 
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to  commence  housekeeping.  So,  aAer  &  period  of  relaxation,  brief 
ID  its  coDtiauance,  Mr.  Wigwell  was  obliged  to  resume  hts  profes- 
siooal  studies  with  greater  ardonr  thao  ever ;  be  eked  out,  too,  his 
scanty  resources  by  occaaiosal  coDtribatioQs  to  periodical  literature; 
and  emboldened  by  aoccets,  performed  at  last  an  exploit  even  more 
adveDturous  ami  eccentric  thao  matrimony  itself^— in  a  word,  be 
wrote  a  noTel,  and,  what  was  worse,  put  hi^  name  on  the  title-page. 
The  venture  was  a  rash  one  ;  although  Mr.  Wigwell'a  producdoo 
might  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a  legal  fiction,  for  the  whole  plot 
of  tbe  story  consisted  but  of  a  lawBuit,  and  the  consequent  trassCer- 
ence  of  a  title  and  esutcs  from  one  party  to  another ;  but  it  would 
be  out  of  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  any  man  wbo  aspired  to 
practise  in  the  roost  jealous  of  all  professions,  could  commit  suck 
an  act  without  suffering  for  bis  indiscretion,  and  suffer  Mr.  ftlg- 
well  did.  The  book  was  successful,  it  had  a  good  run,  but  its  pub- 
lication for  many  a  long  day  materially  diminished  such  slender 
chances  of  employment  in  the  legitimate  duties  of  bis  profession  u 
my  friend  at  one  time  had. 

The  literary  reputation  achieved  by  Mr.  Wigwell,  there  is  no  use 
mincing  the  matter,  made  him  egregiously  vain.  He  no  longer 
wended  his  way  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  a  miserable  l^al 
pedant,  and  nothing  more.  No !  he  felt  himself  a  man  of  geniuS) 
be  had  proved  it ;  the  eye  not  of  his  country-  only,  but  of  all  Europe, 
— for  bad  not  his  book  been  translated  into  divers  foreign  tongues- 
was  upon  him;  and  for  some  time  he  would  fancy  that  the  citizens 
whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  chambers,  or  Westmin&ter  Hall,  nudged 
each  other  and  whispered,  there  goes  the  celebrated  author  of 
**  Anastasius.^' 

Having  thus  for  an  unsubstantial  shadow  neglected  tbe  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  as  a  natural  consequence  business  fell  away. 
When  clients  came,  the  disposition  evincied  by  my  friend  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  merits  of  his  literary  performance,  by  no  means 
tended  to  enhance  in  their  eyes  his  estimation  as  a  lawyer. 

Sharpus,  the  eminent  solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  having  called  one 
day  to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  upon  an  intricate  question  of  com- 
mercial law,  was  struck  with  horror  by  the  lawyer  suddenly  inter- 
rupting a  somewhat  prolix  statement  by  the  untoward  queetion, 
**  What  did  he  think  of  the  celebrated  trial  scene  in  *  Anastasius  ?* " 

Tbe  worthy  solicitor  stared  at  his  interrogator  in  mute  amaze- 
ment; taking  his  departure,  he  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  Wig- 
well  had  seen  the  last  of  his  money;  and,  for  once,  that  eminent 
man  kept  bis  word. 

Nor  was  the  case  1  have  mentioned  a  solitary  instance;  whether 
in  court,  at  dinner,  or  in  cltambers,  the  successful  author  talked  so 
much  about  his  book  to  whatever  description  of  audience  he  could 
collect  around  him,  or  chance  threw  in  his  way,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  he  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  monomaniac;  and  if  ever 
a  nian  ran  a  risk  uf  being  ruined  by  success  that  man  was  tbe 
celebrated  author  of  "  Auaslaeius." 

But  so  long  as  a  man  is  ready  and  uilling  to  avail  himself  of  tbe 
many  sources  of  emolument  which  —  should  professional  employ- 
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was  a  fine  evening  in  Michaelmas  lerm,  just  the  sort  of  evcn- 
in^  one  expects  at  that  time  of  year.  The  streets  were  noisy, 
murky,  ant)  sloppy.  A  drizzling  rain  descended  through  the  tWuk 
ioff  :  or  rather,  the  fog  was  no  dense,  and  t>o  wetting,  lliat  it  hud  all 
the  effect  of  rain.  The  lamps  flatsheil  fitfully  through  the  hazi%  and 
the  panting  uronibus-horses  i>moked  and  steamed,  aa  they  struggled 
wearily  onwards, — out  of  doors  everything  was  cheerless  and  un- 
comfortable. The  dreary  influence  of  the  atmosphere  penetrated 
eren  through  stone  walls  and  glazed  windows  into  the  interior  of  the 
habitations.  Mr.  Horatio  Wigwell  felt  it,  as  he  sate  alone  in  chani- 
heT9f  poring  over  a  huge  brief  for  the  Nisi  Prius  sittings  after  Term ; 
he  shivered,  pave  the  fire  a  musing  poke,  heaped  on  freah  fuel, 
and  standing  bolt  upright  on  the  bearth-rng,  subducted  a  coat-tail 
tinder  either  arm,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  proceeded  to 
give  himself  what  is  chilled  a  thorough  ainng. 

Imagine  a  dapper,  little,  welUmaile  man,  with  a  RUiart,  compact 
figure,  his  attitude  rather  theatrical,  his  eye  bright  and  intelligent, 
a  forehead  sipiare,  but  not  elevated,  and  shaded  by  greyish  hair,  a 
Tiilpine  nose,  long  and  sharp  at  the  end;  compliexion  a  pale  parch- 
ment hue,  and  a  mouth  with  the  comers  turned  down  ;  attire  him 
in  eable  raiment,  except  trowsurs,  which  arc  of  a  shepherd's  plaid, 
auch  as  those  worn  by  my  Lord  Brau^ham,  and  you  have  as  good 
an  idea  as  I  am  able  to  give  you  of  this  rising  young  lawyer  ;  for 
at  the  mature  age  of  five-and- forty  years,  my  friend  was  looked  upon 
as  little  belter  than  a  rising  junior.  Let  us  east  a  rapid  glanee  at 
his  autecedenls,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  tale. 

A  wrangler  of  the  first  class,  Mr.  Horatio  Wigwell  had  left  Cam- 
bridge flushed  with  academic  fame,  anticipating  a  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  new  career  which  opened  bt  fore  him.  lie  spared  no 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  business;  he  digested  whole  volumes  of 
reports;  and  crammed  himself  with  law  &utBcicnt  to  turn  a  braiu 
of  the  soundest  materials.  The  middle  watches  of  the  night  often 
found  him,  like  the  great  Lord  Eldon,  sitting  with  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head,  and  storing  his  mind  wiih  legal  ore,  which  he  hoped 
would  turn  to  gold,  at  no  distant  day.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  double  tap  of  the  solicitor  disturbed  the  solitude  of  his  cham- 
bers; and  at  one  period  of  his  career  Mr.  Wigwell  entertained  seri- 
ous intentions  of  abandonuig  the  profession  iu  disgubt. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  when  failure  seemed  imminent  and 
starvation  was  looming  in  the  distance,  that  my  friend  married.  He 
•et  up  a  house  and  a  wife  together;  then  arose  the  startling  ques- 
tion, bow  they  were  to  be  supported.  Five  thousand  pound:*, 
which  he  had  inherited  under  the  Mill  of  an  uncle,  reduced  by  the 
expenses  of  a  university  eiUicalion,  a  call  to  the  bar,  and  a  resi- 
dence o(  some  lime  in  the  lemple,  left  a  uarraw  margvu  w\ift\cv\^ftw 
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-  '^:.    =^  z-r.-: — »  ^Az  raz  T :*i  3t*i2  : " 

-  J -**;i  s  ^.'tf-  ■--un  i  »i^:  I  =:#an  I'  gasped  tbe  doctor,  the 
rt'^r.v-':  :r^4-iJz  :u:  —  i^* 'cieai^s  over  hi*  forehead. 

-  -.  .  :.:  r :  it;r  iz>i  »i_»  lois  a^itadoc  ?  Pray  be  calm  and 
r;     ::»f  i—  -i-*'-  *-    -- " 

-  ^x— .  I  izi   .':L-r  -izcuz^ '.  xa  cahn  as  any  man  can  be  whose 

-  'A  z^z  'z-i  ii  _:i*  c4j  :he  cli  gentleman  mean  ?  what  can  Master 
yrx="t  CA^e  fc^n  a,vji  r  tct  robbed  him,  1  hope!"  ejaculated  the 
U«^er  to  fa'.ffii*  f. 

-PraT,  Mr.  Wigwell,  how  long  may  it  be,  sir,  since  my  sou  has 
been  in  Vojr  cl.a:r»bcra  /" 
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"  D — n  tits  health  and  spirits  !     I  wish  they  'd  not  been  eo  good ; 
Ipon  my  &oul  I  do,"  the  doctor  said,  thumping  the  floor  with  his 


itnts. 


le  WA5  here  only  two  days  ago,  id    his   usual    health    and 


"  Pray  inrorm  me,  I  am  redly  quite  uneasy.*' 

•*  He  is  in  Paris  al  this  moment,  as  I  know  to  my  cosL^ 

**  Is  that  all  ?  I  really  feared  soincthiiig  infinitely  more  serious 

md  Uken  place." 
*•  Serious !  what  could   be  more  serious?     I   have  had  a  letter 

rom  my  banker;  he  has  drawn  upon  me  for  three  hundred  pounds, 

\e  villain  has,"  and  the  old  doctor  ground  his  teeth. 
"  Pray  do  not  use  such  very  harsh  expressions;  all  will  be  right 
L     Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 
"To  supply  llie  extravagance  of  a  painted,  dcmi-seroiquaver  sing- 

bg  Jezebel — how  can  he  ever  be  right  after  such  infernal  rillnny  ?" 
'^  Frank  has  a  travelling  companion,  then  i^*  inunircd  the  lawyer. 
<•  Travelling  companion  !  ay,  that  he  has;  no  less  than  an  opera 

'ngor.     He  baa  run  off  with  an  opera  singer,  or,  rather,  an  opera 

bger  has  run  off  with  him ;  that 's  tlie  long  and  short  of  it,  Mr. 

^'igwell,  sir,"  the  old  man  said,  bis  voice  beginning  to  quaver. 
**  You  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will  soon  return.'* 
*•  Ay,  but  J^ok  here  —  what  do  you  call  this  ?"     And  the  doctor 

u  he  spoke  lugged  out  an  old  pocket-book,  whence  he  extracted  a 

document,  which  the  lawyer  at  a  single  glance  knew  to  be  a  foreign 

din  of  exchange. 

It  was  drawn  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  duly 
««iors^l  with  the  name  of  Webber  the  younger. 

**  How  many  pulses  do  you  suppose  I  had  to   feel,  and   dirty 
M^ues  to  look  at,  to  make  that  money  ? — gone  from  nie  in  the 
twibkliog  of  an  eye  I     All  ^one  f  "  groaned  the  poor  doctor. 
"You  have  paid  it,  tbeui*" 

'*  Paid  it,  to  be  sure  I  have;  but  it 's  the  last  I  'U  pay.  There 
Wnn  no  help  for  it  but  to  let  the  affair  take  its  course ;  and  when 
lU  syren  has  got  all  she  can  out  of  the  poor  boy,  the  chances  are 
llie'll  leave  him,  and  take  up  with  somebody  else." 

Xot  very  many  months  bad  passed  away  before  the  conjectures 
tW(  indulged  in  bv  the  doctor  received  ample  conBrmation  by  the 
<liHm>earance  of  >lademoiBelle  de  Visinea  under  the  protection  of  a 
Koiuan  nobleman.  But  Mr.  Francis  Webber  was  so  ashamed 
titber  of  his  escapade  or  of  his  desertion  that  he  resisted  all  entrea- 
tit*  to  return  home,  and  spent  his  time  in  roaming  about  the 
Cbnittient.  Nor  is  it  very  long  since  he  was  seen  ornamented  by 
u  enormous  pair  of  moustaches,  and  occupied  in  playing  roulette 
It  Baden  Haden. 

But  that  fortune  which  had  treated  the  pupil  so  scurvily,  began 
tartly  after  to  wear  a  kinder  smile  for  the  preceptor.  After  con- 
^idenble  fluctuations,  bis  business  began  at  length  steadily  to 
increue.  .Solicitors  were  found  who  recognized  the  abilities  of  the 
Itwyer.  in  spite  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  author ;  and  although 
^  was  raah  enough  to  try  his  fortune  a  second  time  in  print  -,  lo 
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say  uothing  of  other  little  extrAvaganocs ;  he  was  |n^dua11y  ruing 
iu  bis  profesBion,  until  he  had  arrived  at  that  emiaeDt  8tatioD  is 
which  we  have  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  left  Mr.  Wigwoll  airing  himself  at  the  fire,  while  we  made 
this  little  digression  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  such  portions  of 
his  previous  history  as  have  a  bearing  upon  that  incident  we  art 
DOW  to  relate.  We  now  return  to  him  as  he  stands  upon  the 
hearthrug,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  cnse  which  be  is  to  argue  upon 
the  morrow,  or,  it  may  he,  of  bid  domus  et  piaceiis  uxor,  to  wbtcb  it 
is  almost  time  he  should  be  returning,  when  a  violent  tug  of  the 
bell  at  the  outer  door  interrupted  his  meditations;  and  knowing 
that  the  clerk  was  at  that  moment  absent,  Wigwcll  went  forth, 
expecting  to  find  perchance  at  his  portal  some  attorney's  clerk  with 
papers. 

No  such  sight,  however,  was  destined  to  meet  his  eye.  Tbetc 
stood  outside  on  the  landing-place  a  lady,  closely  veiled,  shawled, 
Aod  draesed,  as  far  as  the  lawyer  could  discern,  id  the  extreme  of 
Um  praruling  fashion. 

■^MaTlasK  you,  if  these  are  Mr.  Wigweirs  chambers?"  sbe 
said,  «ith  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head. 

«  Ye*,  madam,  they  arc," 

••  Is  Mr.  WiL'well  nt  home?'* 

*  I  am  Mr.  Wigwell.  If  you  have  any  busiDeas,  perhaps  you  will 
bv  ROod  enough  to  walk  in." 

'nie  unknovu,  with  a  startled  gesture,  that  might  be  taken  for 
Mrprise  oo-  awe*  or  an  admirably  acted  mixture  of  botb.  made  a 
mwbttad  acsd  nost  graceful  obeisance,  and  ushered  in  by  the 
tvm^aooo fMud  herself  ia  the  sitting-room. 

**WiB  yoa  b*  so  good  as  to  take  a  chair?'*  the  lawyer  said. 
fvuimn^  flmuh  upon  what  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  visit 
■Mt  baw 

Tb*  fior  unknowu  sank  into  an  arm-chair  with  an  air  of  graceful 
■Mfliiatmrr,  and  throwing  hack  ber  veil,  fastened  upon  the  lawyer 
a  p«ir  0/  th«  handsomest  eyes  be  had  ever  seen. 

Bv  Jow !  she  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel ! 

o^^i  I  then  iudeed  see  before  me  at  last  the  celebrated  author 
of  ibat  exauifrite  work  ?"  she  said,  claspiug  her  bands  in  an  pcstarv 
of  aibBimuoa. 

*»  Ym«  madua*  you  doi''  the  little  lawyer  said,  blushing  up  to  the 
faotsof  bit  hair  with  delight,  and  feeling  a  tingling  sensation  per- 
t«d«»  his  whole  frame. 

«*  I  have  raad  that  incomparable  work  with  a  delight  ]  pan  find 
na  wtrnb  to  t&prMS.  1  have  laughed  over  it ;  I  have  cried  over  it. 
^llM*  MM*  «M  >  book  since  the  days  of  Sbakspeare  for  a  moment 
10  b«  eomivired  with  it,"  the  lady  said,  her  whole  features  glowing 
wiMi  Attparvnt  enthusiasm.' 

<K  You  reolty  do  me  far  too  much  honour — indeed — " 

«*  Ntvi  a  word  —  I  am  proud  I  have  the  honour  of  making  the 
AfX^uaiulance  of  one  fu  distinguished,  so  young  too,"  and  the  strange 
<  '    i;HUt  >\igwell,  a  smile  of  the  most  bewitching  softness. 

■  A\  Has  as  grey  as  a  badger. 
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*•  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  name?"   he  said. 

"  I  am  a  wandertT  about  the  precincts  of  Parnassus  myself,  and 
I  have  Ukcn  the,  I  fear,  unpardonable  liberty  to  wish  for  your 
advice  about  some  pieces  J  am  about  to  publish,"'  the  lady  replied. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

**  I  thank  yuu;  but  to  have  sought  you  thus,  without  an  intro- 
duction, I  fear  1  have  committed  a  most  unwarraDtable  lilierty." 
And  uttering  these  worJ^  the  strange  lady  ^hot  a  glance  at  the 
little  lawyer,  which  pierced  him  like  a  flush  of  lightning. 

*'  Not  at  all;  pray  don't  mention  it  1  shall  be  delighted  to 
serve  you  in  any  way  1  can. " 

"-  "  Some  friends  have  been  kind  enough  to  put  down  their  names 
•8  subscribers.  'ITierc  is  one  whose  address  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  Stay — oh!  here  it  is!"  tlie  lady  said,  pulling  a  crutn- 
p}e6  piece  of  paper  from  her  pocket, 

"VVhat  is  the  name?"  said  Wigwell. 

**  Web— Web — Webber— Krancis  Webber,"  she  replied,  spelling 
it  out,  as  if  with  great  difficulty. 

A  fthaile  fell  upon  the  features  of  Wigwell — his  old  and  favourite 
pupil !     What  could  this  fascinating  woman  want  with  poor  Frank  ? 

**  I  knew  the  gentleman  well,  but  it  is  now  some  years  since  I 
have  heard  anything  of  him." 

"  I  understood  he  had  left  Germany." 

**  Indeed  !  I  waa  not  aware." 

**  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  where 
1  can  find  his  father,  Doctor  Webber.'" 

A  fiudden  thought  flashed  upon  Wigwell.  "  Who  are  you, 
Madam?"  he  said  bluntly. 

»*  My  name."  the  lady  replied,  drawing  ofT  her  glove,  so  as  to 
afford  a  gltmp!^e  of  a  very  white  hand,  upon  which  ^parklefl  one  or 
two  valuable  diamonds.     "  My  name — is  De  Vismes." 

**  'l"he  deatroyer  of  my  pupil!"  Wigwell  said,  starling  back  in 
his  chair. 

**  Really,  Mr.  Wigwell,  I  am  not  to  blame,  aa  you  imagine." 

"  ijlame,  Madam !  ah  !  that  young  man  would  have  risen  to  great 
eminence,  had  he  only  been  permitted  to  attend  to  his  studies!" 

*^  He  was  most  agreeable  and  gentlemanly ;  but  you  are  right, 
sir.      He  was  poor — very  poor,"  eaid  Miss  l)e  Vismes. 

**  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  a  Diind  more  emiuently  legal,  or 
one  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of " 

**  *  .Anastasiua,' "  interrupted  Mist)  De  Vismea,  trying  to  look 
demure.,  while  an  incipient  smile  played  lightly  over  her  features. 

*^  He  had  a  correct  taste  in  modern  literature,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  drily. 

"  You  will  not.  surely,  refuse  to  tell  me  where  his  father  re- 
aides  ?**  said  Miss  De  Vismes,  returning  to  the  charge. 

**  You  must  excuse  me ;  he  is  now  a  very  old  man ;  and  I  doubt 
if  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  making  your  acquaintance." 

**  You  are  unkind.  Since  you  will  grant  me  neither  of  these  two 
request,  yuu  will  not  refuse  me  one  other  little  favour." 

•*  What  is  it,  Mudam  .'  for,  really,  ray  time  is  precious." 
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"  I  wish  to  have  your  name — your  autograph,  I  believe  thflj  I 
it  io  this  countrj." 

"  iTiat   I  will  do  for  you  with  pleasure — ^you  shall  have  ii  i 
once,"  replied  Wigwell,  lakiug  up  a  ahect  of  paper. 

"  Here  !  oh,  here  !  I  have  a  little  fancj'  jurt  for  you  to  write  it 
upon  this  tiuy  scrap." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it,"  replied  the  lawyer,  taking  a  mtW 
square  piece  of  paper  neatly  folded,  which  the  lady  handed  to  bim. 
"  But,  good  heaveus !  Madam,  do  you  know  what  this  is?  K 
stamp — positively  a  bill-stamp  for  five  sbiUings.  Are  you  nii 
Miss  De  Vismes?  do  you  know  the  consequences  of  your  actio[ui% 
'  **  Oh  yes,  quite  well.  I  only  want  you  to  write  your  name  i^H 
it,  that  •»  all"  "11 

"  1  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you,"  swd  Wgiefl, 
pluugiug,  as  he  spoke,  both  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  tbtf 
garment  which  is  without  a  name. 

Miss  Uc  ^'isme5  laughed,  and  laid  her  jewelled  hand  on  the 
lawyer's  arm.     "  Do  oblige  me,  Mr.  Wigweli,  I  know  you  will" 

**  Destroyer  of  my  pupil,  avaunt !  remember,  I  am  a  husbiwl. 
and  a  father,^^  Wicwetl  said,  summing  up  his  most  awful  Sis 
Prius  manner;  ana  eying  the  fair  adventuress  with  a  portentou 
sternness,  suggestive  of  policemen.  mm 

Hut,  nothing  abashed,  Mi&s  de  Vismes,  holding  out  her  R^^ 
with  a  most  winning  smtte,  said  in  her  softest  tones,  ^^ 

"  Then  I  must  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  room- 
ing. You  have  not  that  romantic  (renerosity  of  disposition  «hwb 
your  writings  led  me  to  imagine.  Bon  jour^  Monsieur.  1  forgiw 
you  for  your  want  o( poHtesse.** 

'*  I  cannot  take  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  of  ray  pupil, 
lawyer  said,  rejecting  the  proffered  ^age  (Tamitic  with  a 
virtue,  which  would  have  charmed  his  wife. 

"  Comme  vous  voulezt  Moiuitntr,''  and  the  lady  shrugged 
shoulders,  marvelling  much  at  the  lawyer's  want  of  breeding. 

Wigwell  opened  the  door,  and  in  the  ItLlle  anti-chamber 
occupied  by  his  clerk,  there  sat  what  seemed  a  duplicate  edition 
his  own  visitor,  apparently  engaged  in  an  animated  flirtation  witfc 
that  functionary,  who  had  just  returned.     This   charming  yoi 
person  was  the  maid  of  Mademoiselle. 

**  Come,  Lucille,  allaiia.  Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Wigwellf 
should  have  taken  a  few  lessons  in  /folitesMC  from  your  friend 
Webber.    You  really  do  not  know  how  to  treat  a  lady." 

*•  Good  heavens  !  what  an  escjipe,"  soliloquised  the  lawyer,  4 
the  door  had  closed  upon   his  strange  client.     **  I  don't  thifl 
ever  saw  a  better  plant — 1  was  so  perfectly  off  my   guard, 
never  say  another  word,  or  listen  to  one,  about  tliat  accursed 
as  long  as   f  live,  and  Wigwell  religiously  kept  his  word ;  be 
now  a  mlk  gown,  and  has  movcxi  from  nloomsbury  into  K 
Square,  where  he  resides  in  state  and  bounty.     The  reader 
see  him  in  the  Park  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  be  tak^  ^ 
little  WigwelU  an  airing  in  a  brougham  hired  for  the  occosiod- 
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We  next  had  an  alarm  of  the  approach  of  cavalry,  and  rose  to 
receive  them;  but  they  changed  their  mind,  and  swept  off  to  our 
left;  and  ne  once  more  sank  behind  the  slight  ridge  which  covered 
our  front;  we  had  scarcely,  however,  been  a  minute  on  our  legs, 
wben  three  of  the  men  of  our  company  were  knocked  down.  Shortly 
ftfler  a  shell  passed  through  the  tumbril  of  one  of  our  guns  that 
was  in  action  in  our  front,  and  in  its  transit  Ht  a  portfire:  the 
agility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  artillery-driver  detached  his 
horses  from  the  shafts  was  admirable, — he  risked  himself  but  saved 
them  :  the  tumbril  immediately  after  exploded,  driving  the  splinters 
of  the  wheels,  boxes,  and  shafts  in  all  directions,  by  which  some  of 
our  artillery  were  wounded.  In  the  hollow  in  our  rear,  sinking 
toward  the  Turones  river,  was  placed  our  support,  belonging  to  the 
second  line  of  our  division,  composed  of  part  of  General  Howard's* 
brigade,  the  92d  Highlanders,  together  with  a  brigade  of  the  German 
Legion,  All  the  mi&siles  lighting  on  our  heights  bounded  on  in 
rieodut,  and  fell  amongst  our  reserve.  I  remember  one  shot  par- 
ticularly, which,  after  striking  close  to  our  people,  plumped  amidst 
a  group  of  staff  and  field  officers  assembled  together  in  the  bottom, 
taking  off  the  head  of  General  Howard's  horse,  traversing  the  car^ 
caM  of  that  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Hattersby,  carrying  off  the 
leg  of  Major  Stewart,  of  the  92nd,  and,  knocking  down  two  rank  and 
61e  of  that  regiment,  went  hopping  on  like  a  cricket-ball,  as  if  it  bad 
done  nothing  ;  although  this  shot  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  done  its 
duty.  Felton  Hervey,  who  in  the  morning  had  escaped  from  the 
sabre  of  the  preux  chevalier  Frenchman,  had,  while  riding  in  our 
front,  another  narrow  escape  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  A 
round-shot  struck  bis  horse,  and  bitting  hie  sabretasche,  traversed 
the  animal'A  carcass,  and  passing  between  Hervey's  legs,  came  out 
00  tlie  opposite  side,  close  to  his  knee,  inflicting  on  it  a  severe 
coutusioo,  and  throwing  him,  horse  and  all,  to  the  grotmd,  on  the 
armlesa  aide  of  his  body.  He  was  much  shaken  and  hurt,  but 
would  not  leave  the  field. 

As  the  enemy  began  to  withdraw  from  before  us,  their  fire 
Blackened, — their  guns  first  retired,  then  their  tirailleurs  retreated, 
and  we  rose  from  our  earthy  bed  to  witne.ss  some  beautiful  practice 
from  J^ne*s  portion  of  Lawson's  troop  of  artillery.  To  cover 
their  retreat,  some  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced 
to  within  six  or  seven  hundred  jards,  and  began  closing  up,  bent, 
no  doubt*  upon  mii^hief,  when  Lane  o[>ened  three  guns  on  ihem 
with  spherical  case-shot;  the  practice  was  excellent,  the  shells 
bursting  within  a  butidred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 

*  Afterwanla  livrd  Howard  of  KKn^jUaui. 
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head  of  their  columns,  creating  chasms  in  their  ranks  destroy- 
ing and  rolling  over  horses  and  riders,  and  drilling  openings  in 
their  masses  as  if  cut  down  with  scythes.  The  fourth  shot  sent 
them  to  the  right  about;  and  galloping  ofF,  they  escaped  the  fftonn 
of  lead  and  iron  from  our  guns.  This  was  the  parting  ereoing 
salvo:  the  enemy's  fire  with  us  ceased  ahout  five  o'clock,  tm.; 
in  the  village  it  lasted  longer ;  but,  eventually,  the  lower  part  of 
'Fucntca  was  abandoned  by  both  sides, — our  people  holding  the 
upper  portion,  and  the  enemy  retiring  to  some  distance  from  the 
little  river  Dos  Casas,  which  now  once  more  separated  the  two 
armies.  The  casualties  in  our  brigade  from  a  seven  hours'  cannon- 
ado  and  fire  of  musketry,  including  the  killed  and  wounded  and 
missing  among  the  skirmishers,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  men  and  five  officers. 

This  number  would  have  been  much  greater  had  not  Lord 
Wcllinglon  economized  us  by  his  order  to  lie  down.  In  the  6eld  he 
was  ever  most  chary  of  bis  men;  following  that  sound  principle  of 
warfare  which  inflicts  as  much  injury  on,  and  receives  as  littlb 
from,  an  eocmy,  us  the  Facilities  of  ground,  the  nature  of  a  posi- 
tion, and  the  adaptation  of  his  troops  to  it  allow.  The  general 
loss  of  the  allied  army  in  this  action  was  loOO  men  and  officers 
killed,  wminded,  and  n)i:>Hing^that  of  the  French  was  considerably 
greater,  besides  their  attempt  to  relieve  their  garrison  in  Almeida 
having  been  frustrated.  The  seuse  of  success  was  pleasing  to  us, 
and  the  greetings  of  the  unharmed  as  sincere  and  cordial,  a«  vas 
our  regret  for  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Once  more 
asBemblcd  round  the  bivouac  tire,  we  began  to  think  of  "  the  crea- 
ture comforts,"  which  were  not  less  acceptable  from  their  scarcity ; 
the  piquets  were  thrown  out,  the  moon  rose,  we  wrapped  our 
cloaks  around  us,  and  slept  away  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
many  losing  tliemselves  in  the  happiest  of  all  English  soldiers' 
dreams— that  of  Kngland  and  home. 

The  stars  were  still  bright  in  the  heavens,  and  the  dawn  of  day 
from  the  east  had  nut  yet  ap[ieared,  when  we  were  again  on  foot, 
trying  to  descry  through  the  dark  some  ohjcct  that  might  lead  to 
an  idea  of  the  enemy's  further  iutentions.  \Ve  saw  nothing  but  their 
watch-fires,  and  all  was  in  repose.  As  muruing  broke,  our  tele- 
scopes were  in  requisition,  the  enemy  lay  still  before  us,  the  day 
began  its  broiling  course  ;  the  dead,  and  the  carcases  of  horses,  lay 
strewn  about  the  field  in  front,  where  they  bad  fallen;  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent,  and  a  mutual  agreement  come  to  that  we  should 
bury  our  dead.  Urothcrton  carried  the  flag,  lie  was  requested  by 
Hcrvcy  to  seek  out  the  chivalrous  young  French  officer  who  had 
resj>ccted  a  disabled  foe,  by  saluting  iiisU^ad  of  cutting  him  down, 
and  present  to  him,  in  his  name,  a  pair  of  EngUsh  pistols  which 
ho  always  carried  in  his  holsters.  On  inquiry,  it  unfortunately  was 
found  that  this  gallant  young  Frenchman  had  fallen  in  the  action  of 
the  previous  day.  During  these  few  huura  of  civil  intercourse  mauy 
of  us,  like  schoolboys  released,  rushed  down  to  the  Turonee  river 
to  swim,  no  slight  luxury  in  hut  weather,  and  in  the  absence  of 
everytU'iiig  but  one  shirt,  which,  being  washed,  was  left  to  dry  ou 
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ft  rock,  whilst  we  disported  in  the  water.  On  ibis  and  the  follow- 
ing day  both  armies  rem.-iined  in  the  same  position;  we  were 
occupied  in  throwing  up  breastworks  aud  making  tratu  dt  hup  in 
defence  against  their  powerful  cavalry. 

On  the  7th  they  made  a  recunnoissatux  on  our  right,  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  these  works  Very  strong  piipiets  were  thrown  out, 
which  were  strengthened  after  dark.  It  happened  on  the  night 
of  the  7Lh  that  I  was  uu  outpost  duty;  Almeida  was  t<titl  held 
by  the  French,  and,  uncertain  of  Marshal  Massena's  intentions. 
Lord  WelliDgioD  (who,  the  whole  of  this  time,  lay  on  the  ground 
near  us)  exacted  great  alertness  in  the  out-piquets,  and  an  imme- 
diate report  of  the  slightest  movement  in  our  front.  About  mid- 
night I  patrolled,  in  advance  of  our  sentries,  down  to  a  vedette  of 
the  lit  Hanoverian  Hussars.  On  communicating  with  him,  he 
told  me  in  his  own  peculiar  English  that  '^  She  move**  (meaning 
the  enemy).  I  af^ked  him  his  rcHson  for  thinking  8o,  he  answered, 
**  Listen  I  you  hear  vaggou  and  gun  moves  on  de  road.'"  On 
placing  my  ear  to  the  ground  I  found  this  was  the  case;  I  then 
Baked  io  which  direction  he  thought  they  were  moving,  he  answered, 
"  From  de  left  to  de  right."  I  demanded  why  he  thought  so, 
**  Because  lecrle  ting  (shadows)  pass  bivouac  fire  from  dcr  left  to 
der  right,  so  dey  go  dat  vey." 

Having,  for  my  own  satibfaction,  ascertained  the  correctness  of 
his  intelligent  observation,  I  reported  the  circumstance  to  my  sup* 
I>ortiug  piquet  aud  the  6eld-officer  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington 
immediately  came  down,  and  advancing  to  the  outpost,  asked 
••  Who  reported  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion.'*  He  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact  as  well  as  the  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they 
were  moving  in  our  front  to  their  left.  Lord  Wellington  recon- 
noitred himself,  aud  being  satis6ed  of  the  truth  said,  in  allusion  to 
the  Hu^ar's  report,  "  A  d — n  sharp  fellow  that,  1  wish  I  had 
more  of  them."  For  the  rest  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington  re- 
mained in  bis  cloak  on  the  high  ground  of  the  position  in  our 
rear. 

Io  the  morning  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from 
immediately  before  us.  On  the  10th  they  repassed  the  Agueda, 
and  witlidrew  altogether,  moving  on  Salamanca,  where  Masseua 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  his  army,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Marmont.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 

The  Duke  has  been  accused  of  want  of  sympathy  for  individuals 
and  of  having  an  insufficient  sense  of  the  services  of  hia  army.  He 
certaiulv  was  not  demonstrative,  hia  habitual  reserve  often  concealed 
feelings  that  he  was  chary  of  displaying,  but  he  was  always  fair  and 
just  when  circumstances  did  not  involve  a  compromise  of  system,  or 
interfere  with  his  sense  of  the  public  advantage.  In  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  old  General  Cameron,  on  the  death  of  his  gallant  son 
(who  received  his  death-wound  in  command  of  the  79th)  he  says, 
**  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  credit  the  assurance  which  I  give 
you,  that  I  condole  with  you  most  sincerely  upon  this  misfortune. 

You  will  always  regret  and  lament  his  loss,  I  am  convinced ; 

but  1  hope  you  will  derive  some  consolation  from  tA\e  leftecVwu  >X\%\, 
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id  at  the  bead  of  ^ 
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he  fell  in  the  performance  of  his  dul 
regiment,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  in  an  arlioo 
in  which,  if  possible,  the  British  troops  s^urpas^d  cvprylhinglbey 
had  ever  done  before."     With  regard  to  an  insufficient  seose  «( 
the  services  of  his  army,  I  will  here  relate  an  anecdote  exemplify* 
ing  his  estimation  of  them  and  characteristically  truthful  of  liimMlf 
and  those  he  commanded.     After  the  battle  of  Toulouse  the  Aflju* 
tant  General  of  Cavalry,  Colonel  EUey,*  dined  at  liead-quartEn 
The  Duke  was  in  nuusually  high  spirits,  he  bad  received  theu- 
nouncenient  of  Buonaparte's  abdication ;  the  war  was  at  an  end  and 
none  seemed  more  rejoiced  at  its  termination  than  the  Duke  him-j 
self.    Sir  John  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  him  in  higher  spirid 
or  more  communicative.       The  conversation  turned  on  the  late  iii^ 
mediate  movements  of  the  two  armies,  when  the  Duke  exclaimfrf, 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  difference  between  Soult  and  me — when  be  grU 
into  a  difficulty  his  troops  don't  get  him  out  of  it;  when  I  gel  idM 
one,  mine  always  do." 

Ivooking  on  the  action  of  Fuenles  d'Onoro  as  an  e(>och  vhidi 
finished  a  particular  period  of  the  war  on  the  northern  frootiprof 
Portugal,  1  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  some  slight  rcflcctidOl 
on  the  French,  our  army,  and  the  Portuguese  GorernmenL  Tlii 
enemy's  conduct  to  Portugal  had  been  not  only  foolishly  faitlilw 
and  unjust,  but  in  every  way  most  atrocious.  Talleyrand  saiil,itt 
allusion  to  the  commeoeement  of  the  IVninsular  war,  "Ceetb 
commencement  de  la  fin,"  and  later  diphmatically  observed  '^CTal 
plus  qu'un  crime,  c^est  une  faute."  However,  the  restless  spirit  vi 
their  resentment  resembled  virtue  in  one  respect,  as  to  do  its  «orit 
at  a  palpable  lo.'^s,  and  thus  to  become  its  own  reward.  lodin 
dually,  the  French  possess  eminently  good  qualities;  it  roust  becofi< 
fessed,  however,  that  as  a  nation,  althuugh  capable  of  good  and  grcal 
actions,!  they  ot^en  are  so  trifling  in  serious  matters,  and  so  serioM 
in  trifling  ones,  that  one  never  knows  exactly  when  the  subliw 
begins  or  the  ridiculous  ends.  I  do  not  coincide  with  an  Hibeniiai 
friend  of  mine  (a  good  hater,  but  whose  hatred  was  tempcret)  by  tin 
propensities  of  a  bon  vivant),  who  used  to  declare  that«  for  his  piT^ 
he  would  only  "just  lave  enough  of  them  alive  to  cook,  and  cuUiTaii 
the  vines."  I  differ  from  my  friend  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  reaikj 
them  full  justice.  I  know  them  to  be  a  clever,  intelligen 
agreeable  people,  and,  iu  sjiite  of  their  misconduct,  we  coi 
help  admiring  their  powers  of  endurance,  under  every 
species  and  extremity  of  privation,  and  their  continued  gaUan' 
good  humour  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  W< 
bound  to  acknowledge  them  a  gallant  and  worthy  foe.     Ko 

*  t'ulnnel  Sir  John  KUey  of  ihc  Koyiil  Hone  GuanU  Blue,  enien 
ref(iment  aa  a  |>rivate  voldier,  served  in  the  ciuupni^n  iu  IluUMniJ  doi 
Duke  of  York  in  that  capncity,  nnil  afteriTardit  thruu^hout  the  r«nttUH 
■t  Waterluu.  My  i>rudi>nce,  good  oimduct,  sajKacity  and  couraee,  he  tr 
through  flvery  graae  of  the  army  to  tlie  rank  of  Lieuteoant-tienuraJ, 
and  M.P.  fur  M'iudsor. 

t  Sec  the  uucuiUrMllvd  possession  of  Paris  by  the  lowest  nbble  in  IWO  ^ 
three  whulo  dayc,  nithmtt  the  ^IttflileKt  ternlency  to  plunder,  extortioO)  ^ 
violence  beyond  the  open  contention  with  poliiiciil  ndversarie*.  'J 
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but  a  French  one  could  be  capable  of  such  a  strain  on  order  and 
discipline  as  to  aiTord  a  nine  months'  sanction  of  marauding  and 
luticyi  and  then  rapidly  at  once  to  return  to  obedience  and  regu- 
larity. 

Whatever  virtues  are  possessed  by  an  English  army,  tooe  be  to 
ihe  cotnniaitder  who  relaxes  discipliue  with  them.  The  Duke^s 
own  orders  and  many  living  witocsscs  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that 
such  liberties  must  not  be  taken  with  an  array  which,  while  under 
coatrol,  make  the  vertf  best  troops  in  Kuropc.  The  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  at  this  time  was  so  tiresome,  dishearten- 
ing, and  unjust  towards  their  own  array,  and  their  allies;  their  cor- 
mpondenco  with  Lord  Wellington  so  prevaricating,  imbecile,  and 
dishonest  that  we  might  well  apply  to  our  dear  ally  what  Duke 
Cosmo  of  Florence  said  of  Aw  friends,  "That  we  read  in  Scripture 
that  we  ought  to  forgive  our  eneuiies,  but  that  we  nowhere  read 
we  ought  to  forgive  our  friends." 

On  the  lllh  of  May  the  enemy,  having  recrossed  the  Agueda 
with  the  exception  of  one  brigade,  left  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ; 
our  army  resumed  its  cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  Azava  and 
Agueda,  and  we  returned  to  our  former  (juarters  at  Puebia  and 
Almadilia.  Having  been  for  ten  days  deprived  of  our  baggage, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  during  the  foregoing  operations,  it 
was  no  small  luxury  to  be  once  more  restored  to  servants,  horses, 
clean  linen  and  razors.  The  Sixth  Division  after  the  action  re. 
sumed  the  blockade  of  Almeida ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  tho 
iai  superior  force  brought  by  Massena  against  Lord  Wellington  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  aud  that  by  this  result  the  relief  of  the  French 
garrison  of  Almeida  was  for  the  time  baffled,  Lord  Wellington,  to 
bis  no  small  roortitication,  found  that  between  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
and  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  after  blowing 
up  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  town,  escape<i.  This  was  occa- 
aioned  by  the  dilatory  compliance  of  a  general  officer  with  the 
orders  he  received  from  Lord  Wellington  ;  on  their  receipt  it  was 
said  that;  instead  of  promulgating  them  immediately,  the  general 
put  them  iulo  his  pocket  aud  furgut  them.  The  cousequeuce  was 
tliat  the  troops,  destined  to  cover  a  point  in  the  line  between  the 
Agueda  aud  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  again,  those  who  followed  the  flying  garrison  with 
inailequaie  force,  attacked  them  (with  more  courage  than  prudence 
or  military  skill)  when  they  had  pa.ssed  the  river  and  had  arrived 
within  reach  of  support.  Two  divisions  and  a  brigade  had  been 
left  lo  prevent  the  escape  of  1400  men  under  Breuuier ;  every 
necessary  instruction  was  given  by  Lord  Wellington,  but  all  mis- 
carried by  the  failure  ai  &  prompt  obedience  to  orders.  In  writing  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Wellington  says  on  this  point — 

**  Possibly  1  have  to  reproach  myself  for  nut  having  been  on  the 
spot.  However,  it  is  that  alone  in  the  whole  operation  in  which  1 
have  to  reproach  myself,  au  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  order  and  instruction.  1  certainly  feel  every  day 
more  and  more  the  dijficultt/  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed. 
]  am  obliged  to  be  eoer^here^  anil  if  absent  ftom  att^'  Q\«xa.\AQW 
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vofBetliin^  goes  wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ^uerale  atjd 
olh<T  officprg  of  the  army  will  at  last  acquire  that  eTperientx  whit'b 
will  teach  them  that  success  can  be  attained  only  by  attention  to 
the  most  minute  details  ;  and  by  tracing  every  part  of  every  open* 
tion  from  its  origin  to  its  conclusion,  point  by  point,  and  ascertain^ 
ing  that  the  whole  is  understood  by  those  who  are  to  execute  it" 

Thoee  »ho  were  witnesses  of  Lord  Welliugton's  many  difficulties, 
cut  attest  that  that  of  making  the  inattentive  or  incompetent  com- 
prriieod  bis  views  and  obey  his  orders,  was  not  the  Blighiett 
amongst  ihem-  No  r«i//y  good  school  to  form  guperiur  ofiioerft  had 
existed  (India  alouc  excepted).  Since  the  days  of  Marlborough  do 
Eaglisb  army  bad  been  let  loose  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
■Abe  nAtiantiaJ  war;  island  generals.,  half-6sh,  half-flesh,  with 
UmpnilH  at  their  backs,  like  snails  and  their  shells,  were  employed 
to  carry  oat  some  great  effort  of  military  strategy  begotten  in  the 
brain  of  some  most  un military  minister;  "creating  diversions," 
CBttiiig  Dutch  sluices,  or  consigning  men  to  die  at  unhealthy 
seasons  in  pestilential  Flemish  bogs.  One  great  minister,  who 
kball  be  nameless,  had  a  brother  a  general,  10  whom  it  was  said  he 
submitted  all  his  plans;  but  as  the  tninistcr  was  really  a  man  of 
ability  although  not  military,  and  the  other  was  a  military  maa 
witbooi  any  such  advantage,  the  civilian  in  imparting  his  military 
lueubntions  to  the  soldier  did  not  reap  the  same  benefit  as  Moticre 
d»d  when  be  read  his  plays  to  his  cook.  All  necessary  require* 
■nenta  (or  so  opposite  and  enlarged  a  game  of  war  as  was  now  to  be 
ptayvd  in  the  Peninsula,  bad  to  be  created  by  the  chief  who  com- 
ouoded.  CoaiDQissaziata,  depots,  hospitals,  transporls,  munitions  of 
war.  bullets,  clothing,  beef,  gunpowder,  and  shoes  had  to  be  con- 
wycd,  received,  and  distributed.  All  such  details  at  a  distance 
from  our  naval  resources,  had  to  be  thought  of  and  provided  for ; 
and  evendown  to  the  feeding  and  condition  of  cavalry  horses,  and 
the  avoidance  of  sore  backs.  Lord  Wellington  bad  to  rctnark  and 
give  instructions  upon,  besides  the  discipline  of  the  army,  the 
tactics  of  war,  the  cultivation  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  natives, 
and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  their  Government.  Ho  writes 
to  Colonel  Ciordoo,  from  Quinta  dc  Granicha,  June  I2lh,  1811. 
**  In  addition  to  embarrasmentii  of  all  descriptions  surrounding  us 
on  all  sides,  1  have  to  contend  with  an  ancient  enmity  between 
these  two  nations,  which  is  more  like  that  of  cat  and  dog  than  any- 
^og  else,  of  which  no  sense  of  common  danger,  or  common 
interest,  or  anvthing  can  get  the  better,  even  in  individaals.  Our 
innaport.  wlitch  is  the  great  lever  of  the  commissariat,  is  done 
urincipally,  if  not  entirely,  by  Spanish  muleteers;  and,  to  oblige 
Mr.  Kennedy,  they  would  probably  once  or  twice  carry  provisions 
to  a  Pnrtuguese  regiment,  but  they  would  prefer  to  quit  us  and 
attend  the  French,   to  being  obliged  to  perform  this  duty  con- 

sUntlv.** 

Lord  Wellington  had  few  to  aid  him  in  all  this.  With  some 
bright  exoontious,  lliose  sent  out  in  the  higher  grades  were  any- 
thing but  wnat  was  wanted,  failing  in  all  but  personal  courage,  like 
1,0m  C4>J  ling  wood's  supply  of  officers  alter  tlie  battle  of  TnUBlgar, 
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itical  interest,  personal  favour  and  partiality  out-balanced  capa- 
y,  activity,  and  fitness  in  those  sent  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
eretted  by  death,  wounds,  or  sickness.  It  was  then  from  the 
jtmior  ranks  of  the  army  that  Lord  Wellington  made  his  officers: 
"the  young  ones,"  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  "  will  always  beat  the 
old  ones,'*  particularly  when  the  last  are  tnUhout  experience.  The 
youDg  brigadiers,  colonets,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  captains 
were  those  he  looked  to  and  made  efficient;  many,  even  of  the  last 
rank  in  staff-situations,  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  gained  by 
their  intelligence,  well-bought  reputations  for  themselves,  and  oOen 
added  to  those  above  them  approbation  and  honour  which  they  did 
not  always  tptitt  deserve,  but  which  they  accepted,  being  satisfied 
(however  little  their  own  prumptne^^s  or  discretion  might  have  con* 
tribuied  to  it)  that  succefts  was  the  test  of  merit.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  how  the  chief  could  work  with  such  tools,  and  had  he 
not  created  others  of  a  sharjicr  description  to  act  as  mentorit,  failures 
and  blunders  would  have  been  more  frequent  than  they  were.  The 
most  remarkable  position  of  Lord  Wellington  was  that  in  this  army, 
which  he  continued  to  commaud  for  so  long  and  with  such  brilliant 
success,  ho  had  not  even  the  power  of  making  a  corporal ;  he 
might  rceomtneml  for  promotion  officers  who  distinguished  them- 
S^ves,  but  that  was  not  always  attended  to  or  complied  with.  An 
instance  of  this,  not  a  singular  one  1  tear,  was  that  of  Ensign  Dyas 
of  the  dlst  re^ment,  who  twice  volunteered  to  lead  storming  par- 
ties on  the  ontwork  of  San  Christoval  at  the  first  siege  of  Badajos 
in  1611.  His  name  waslmentioned  in  dispatches,  and  Lord  Well- 
ington recommended  him  for  promotion,  yet  be  never  obtained  it 
tilt  after  the  return  of  the  armv  from  the  Peninsula  in  1814,  and  then 
only  by  an  accidental  meeting  with  an  influential  person  (the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Fonsonby),  who  once  more  brought  his  services  before 
the  Horse  Guards.  Besides  neglect  or  forgetful ness,  there  existed 
much  Jeaioftst/  of  recommendations,  which  interfered  with  home- 
patronage.  In  creating  the  efficiency  of  his  army  against  innu- 
merable adverse  circumstances,  dis{>araged  at  home,  condemned  by 
an  influential  fwrtion  of  the  press,  contradicted  by  the  opposition, 
ill  supported  by  the  ministry,  and  thwarted  by  our  allies,  the  devo- 
tion he  displayed  to  his  cfufy  and  to  his  country's  interests  over- 
came all  difficulties  and  vanquished  all  opposition.  This  persever- 
ing and  unwearied  spirit  of  contention  against  obstacles  by  its 
htartineu  roused  tlie  self-esteem  of  others,  and  stimulated  their 
faculties  to  aid  and  asttist  him  in  his  objects.  At  the  same  time  do 
■acrifice  of  personal  feeling  on  his  part  was  too  great  to  submit  to 
for  what  he  deemed  the  public  good;  in  proof  of  which  1  will 
quote  a  letter  he  wrote,  on  a  previous  occasion,  to  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  wherein  he  alludes  to  some  disagreeable  an- 
noyances he  had  been  subjected  to  by  those  in  power: — 

♦*  You  will  see,"  he  eays,  '*  how  much  the  resolution"  (the  cause 
of  bis  annoyance)  *'  will  annoy  me,  but  I  never  had  much  value  for 
the  public  spirit  of  any  man  who  does  not  sacrifice  his  private 

1    views  and  convenieuce  when  it  is  necessary.*^ 

ft       la  further  exempUficatiun  of  bow  perfectly  he  acted  u^  \a  xNaob 
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principle,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  quote  letters  written  at 
the  time  by  persons  in  official  situations  (to  be  found  in  Napier^n 
*' Peninsular  War"),  which,  together  with  his  own  dtfipatcbes, 
demonstrate  at  ouee  the  ill  supjKtrt  of  all  I^rd  Wellinglon's  views 
by  our  own  and  all  the  Governments  concerned,  and  hia  want  of 
necessary  means  to  carry  them  out;  thus  subjecting  him  for  the 
public  good,  not  only  to  the  sacri6ce  of  bia  private  **  views  and 
couvenieuce,"  but  endangering  the  vital  cause  in  which  KngUnd, 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  engaged. 

Napier  says :  '*  'l*he  inefficient  state  of  the  Knglisb  Cabinet  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  extracts: — 

'^' —  Aprils  1810.  1  hope  by  next  majl  will  be  sent  somethiDg 
more  eatisfactory  and  useful  than  we  have  yet  done  iu  the  way  of 
instructions.  Hut  1  am  afraid  tho  late  O.  P.  riots  have  occupied 
all  the  thoughts  of  our  great  men  here,  so  as  to  make  them,  oral 
least  some  of  them,  forget  more  di&tant  but  not  less  interesting 
concerns.' 

**  *  —  April,  1811.  With  respect  to  the  evils  you  allude  to  aa 
arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the 
people  here  are  by  no  means  so  satisfied  of  their  existence  as  you 
who  are  on  the  spot.  Here  mc  judge  only  of  the  results;  the 
details  we  read  over;  but  being  unable  to  remedy,  forget  them  the 
next  day;  and  iu  the  meantime,  be  the  tools  you  have  to  work  with, 
good  or  bad;  so  it  is  that  you  have  produced  results  so  far  beyond 
tho  most  sanguine  expectations  entertained  here  by  all  who  have 
not  been  in  Portugal  within  the  last  eight  months,  that  none 
inquire  the  causes  which  prevented  more  being  done  in  a  shorter 
time;  of  which  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  proba- 
biiity,  if  the  government  would  have  stepped  forward  at  an  earlier 
period  with  one  hand  in  tbeir  pockets,  and  in  the  other  strong 
energetic  declarations  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  change  of 
measures  and  principles  in  the  government.* 

***S.Seye.  1811.  1  have  done  everything  iu  my  power  to  get 
people  here  to  attend  to  their  real  interests  in  Portugal,  and  1  have 
clamoured  for  money !  money !  money !  in  every  office  to  which  I 
have  had  access.  To  all  my  clamour  and  all  my  arguments  I  have 
invariably  received  the  same  answer,  ^  that  the  thing  \a  impoisuible.' 
The  Prince  himself  certainly  appears  to  be  a  ^  hauteur  det  circott' 
stances,  and  has  expressed  his  determination  to  make  every  exertion 
to  promote  the  good  cause  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Wellesley  has 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  is 
fully  aware  of  the  several  measures  which  Great  Britain  ought  and 
could  adopt.  But  such  is  the  state  of  parties,  and  such  the  coudi- 
liou  of  the  present  government,  that  1  really  despair  of  witnessing 
any  decided  and  adequate  effort  on  our  part  to  ^ve  the  Peninsula. 
'Hie  preseut  feeling  appears  to  be,  that  we  have  done  mighty 
things,  and  all  that  is  m  our  power,  that  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
all-bounleous  Pntvideuce,  and  that  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  must 
console  ourselves  by  the  rcHcctioo  that  Providence  has  not  beeu  bo 
propiiiuiiM  to  us  us  we  deserved.  This  feeling,  you  must  allow,  is 
HOfidt'rfully  mural  and  Christian-like;    but  still  nothing  will  be 
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intil  we  have  a  more  vigorous  mititary  system,  and  a  ministry 
capable  of  directinf^  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  soraething  nobler 
than  a  war  of  descents  and  embarkations.' 

**  *  A  more  perfect  picture  of  an  imbecile  administration  could 
scarcely  be  exhibited,  and  itwas  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Wellington, 
oppressed  with  the  folly  of  the  Peninsula  Governments  should  have 
often  rcitolved  to  relinquish  a  contest  that  was  one  of  constant 
risks,  difficulties,  and  caresj  when  be  had  no  better  support  from 
England."  * 

We  remained  in  observation  in  the  frontier  villages  of  Spain,  but 
the  Third  and  Seventh  Divisions  were  now  ordered  to  the  Alem- 
tcjo,  to  join  Beresforti,  who  was  carrying  on  operations  against 
Badajos.  Spencer  was  left  in  the  north,  in  command  of  the  First, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Light  Divisions  and  the  cavalry. 

On  the  I^th,  Lord  Wellington  left  us  for  the  Alemtejo,  but 
before  he  reached  it  the  battle  of  Albuera  had  been  fought.  This 
action  took  place  on  the  16th  May  ;  Soult  bavin^r  rapidly  advanced 
from  the  south,  in  force,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gadtijos,  Bcrcsford 
met  him  at  Albuera,  and  a  bloody  action  ensued.  Our  people 
gained  the  victory  in  a  brilliant  manner,  but  this  was  not  accom- 
plished without  considerable  and  severe  loss.  Much  more  mischief 
would  certainly  have  ensued  had  not  Hardinge  (now  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  commanding.in-chief  the  army,  but  then  tme  of  those  t/otnif/ 
staff  officers  to  whom  I  liave  alluded)  rendered  timely  and  good 
service  by  his  moral  as  well  as  personal  courage,  taking  upon  him- 
self that  day  a  responsibility  of  no  ordinary  kind,  which  mainly 
contributed  to  the  successful  result  of  the  action.  Lord  Wellington 
writes  as  follows  to  Spencer,  from  Elvas,  under  date  of  the  SSnd 
May: — 

"  I  went  yefterday  to  Albuera,  and  saw  the  field  of  battle.  We 
bad  a  very  good  position,  and  I  think  should  have  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  in  it,  without  any  material  loss,  if  tbc  Spaniards  could 
nave  mauccurred,  but,  unfortunately,  they  cannot.  The  French  are 
retiring,  but  I  do  not  think  it  clear  that  they  are  going  beyond  the 
Sierra  Morena.  As  I  know  you  have  plenty  of  correspondents,  I 
do  not  give  you  any  details  of  the  action  here,  or  of  our  loss." 

Lord  Wellington,  writing  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  under  date  of 
May  20th,  says  : — 

**  The  fighting  was  desperate,  and  the  loss  of  the  British  has 
been  very  severe :  but,  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  held  their  ground  again  stall  the  efforts 
the  whole  French  army  could  make  against  them,  notwithstanding 
all  the  losses  whicii  they  had  sustained,  1  think  this  action  one  of 
most  glorious  and  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  troops/* 

After  this  action  the  siege  of  Hndnjos  was  resumed  under  the 
same  disadvantages  with  which  it  had  been  first  commenced  :  insuf- 
Scient  material,  no  adequate  battering  train,  inefficiency  of  imple- 
ments and  tools,  of  bad  quality,*  no  trained  sappers  and  miners,  a 
scarcity  of  ammunition   and  great  difficulty  of  transport.     Kvery- 

*  The  quslUy  is  not  much  lietter  at  present. 
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thing  imniediately  necessary  to  accompany  or  supply  our  army  vas 
conveyed  on  mule^b^cks,  the  badiieea  of  the  roads,  the  ill  construe* 
tion  and  scarcity  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  bulIock-caTs,  and 
the  alowuess  of  wheel-conveyance,  drawn  by  oxen  in  a  mountainous 
country,  rendering  them  less  available  and  more  cumbersome. 
Another  consideration  Has,  the  facility  with  which  animals,  carry- 
ing loads  on  their  backs,  can  move  on  bypaths,  cross-roads,  and 
over  the  open  country,  disembarrassing  easily  the  main  communi- 
cation when  wanted  for  the  operations  of  the  army.  (For  this 
reason,  in  Belgium,  previous  to  Waierloo,  the  Duke  ordered  all 
baggage  to  be  conveyed  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.) 

The  interest  of  the  war  now  turned  towards  the  Alemtejn  aiid 
the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  We  were  still  left,  however, 
under  Spencer  in  the  north  to  watch  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  the 
garrison  of  Cindad  llodrigo,  and  some  few  outposts  in  the  Agueda. 
One  night  1  was  on  piquet;  patroling  before  daylight  along  a 
pathway  in  our  woody  and  hilly  neighbourhoo<i,  wc  perceived  in 
the  twilight  two  French  soldiers  on  a  marauding  excursion  from 
their  own  outposts;  before  they  saw  us  we  indulged  in  a  slight 
detouft  came  suddenly  on  them,  and  made  them  both  prisoners. 
One  of  these  men  told  me  that  20,000  of  the  enemy  were  moving 
from  Salamanca,  by  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Gatta,  towards 
Badajos.  I  sent  my  prisoners  in  with  this  intelligence  to  be 
further  examined  at  head-quarters.  The  next  day  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  came  over  to  our  quarters,  and  confirmed  the  fellows* 
story  that  the  enemy  in  our  front  were  moving.  In  consec^uence  of 
this  report,  and  what  had  occurred  in  the  Alemtejo,  Sir  Brent 
•Spencer  deemed  it  necessary  to  move  some  of  the  divisions  under 
his  command  to  Lord  Wellington's  support,  and  ours  was  ordertKl 
to  direct  its  line  of  march  towards  the  south.  This  was  considered 
so  pressing  and  urgent,  that  wc  lefl  Puebla  on  the  25th  at  two 
o'clock  r.M.,  and  did  not  halt  till  one  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  26th, 
and  then  only  until  four  a.m.  We  reached  Penamacor  at  six  p.m. 
the  same  evening,  having  marched  (through  bad  roads  and  over 
a  mountainous  country  in  the  summer  heats)  fifly-siz  miles  in 
twenty-seven  hours,  with  only  three  hours*  halL  On  our  arrival  we 
found  that  we  were  not  wanting  in  the  south,  but  mi//ht  be  so  in  the 
north,  and  we  received  ortlers  to  march  back  again.  General 
Howard's  brigade  only,  ^sith  the  Portuguese,  continued  to  move  on 
to  the  Alemtejo,  and  we  returned  to  Puebla  ttiruugh  Argira  de 
San  Antonio,  Sabugal,  Soita,  Alfyates,  Aldea  dc  Ponte,  and  Alma- 
dilla.  This  was  very  pretty  exercise,  kept  us  in  good  wind  and 
condition,  iitid  indulged  us  in  the  habit  of  stretching  our  legs,  but 
it  wore  out  that  important  part  of  a  soldier's  kit  on  service,  the 
men's  shoes. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  thought  of  everything,  would  scarcely 
hiivc  failed  to  communicate  his  wishes,  had  he  wanted  ua.  Cer- 
tainly, Ueresford's  6ghting  at  Albuera  as  he  did,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  an  incoimenienl  work  of  supererogation  and  a  waste  of 
lifo,  which  did  not  assist  in  any  way  Lord  Wcllington-s  plans, 
DndujoB  could   not  hare  been   taken   with  the  inadequate  means 
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in  our  possession,  and  tlie  defence  of  such  operations  was  not  worth 
a  general  action.  A  timely  withdrawal  from  the  aiege^  without 
encountering  the  enemy,  would  have  embarrassed  Soutt,  econo- 
mised our  troops,  and  avoided  a  fearful  risk,  without  the  chance 
even  of  obtaining  any  adequate  advantage.  It  is  dangerous  to 
trust  with  discretionary  powers  men  who  possess  great  courage  and 
smaU  [lerspicacity.  Napier  says,  "  Practical  study  may  make  a 
good  general  as  to  the  handling  of  troops  and  the  designing  a 
campaign,  but  the  ascendancy  of  spirit  which  leads  the  wise,  while 
it  controls  the  insolence  ol  folly,  is  a  rare  gift  of  nature,**  and  even 
that,  with  all  its  influences,  is  not  always  successful  in  making 
others  do  right.  But  Lord  Wellington,  not  having  the  attributes 
of  Sir  Boyle  Koach's  bird,  "  could  not  well  be  in  two  places  at 
once ;"  he  wrote,  however,  after  the  battle,  that  "  the  enemy  never 
had  such  superiority  of  numbers  opposed  to  the  British  troops  as  in 
this  action."  One  of  our  chief's  greatest  merits  was,  that  the 
great  "  master  never  fuund  fault  with  his  tools."  Whatever /^ripo/ff 
strictures  or  intimatiunft  he  might  have  made  on  mistakes,  failures, 
and  blunders,  his  public  ones  were  never  condemnatory.  On  all 
occasions,  in  this  way,  he  displayed  the  utmost  patience  and  for- 
bearance to  faults  which  required,  from  their  consequences,  the 
.  utmost  exercise  of  these  virtues. 

Our  return  to  the  Spanish  village,  after  our  rapid  run  over  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  the  Sierra  d'^^lrella,  was  greeted  by  the 
inhabitants  with  welcome  and  good  feeling.  Since  we  had  been  in 
,  Spain  (the  people  finding  that  we  paid  for  everything  we  wanted, 
and  put  them  to  as  little  inconvenience  as  we  could  help)  our 
supplies  and  resources  became  more  abundant,  and  our  intercourse 
with  the  natives  agreeable.  They  were  a  fine  race  to  look  upon) 
and  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  their  neighbours  the  Portu- 
guese. Poor  Portugal,  desolated  and  ground  down  as  it  had  been 
by  the  iron  hand  of  aggressive  war.  did  not  at  this  period  show  in 
faTDUTable  contrast  with  the  less  oppressed  Spaniards,  about  whom 
there  was  always  a  staid  manner,  and  a  dignity  of  deportment,  very 
prepossessing. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  being  the  birthday  of  his  Spanish  Majesty, 
King  I-\Tdinand  the  Seventti,  a  bull-fight  and  a  ball,  to  which  we 
were  all  invited,  was  given  at  Tuente  Guinaldo  by  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  (formerly  a  rfb{>eclable  butcher  in  Ciudad  Kodrigo)  and 
ifae  officers  of  bis  guerilla  corps.  Duty  prevented  me  from  avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opportunity  to  witness  this  truly  national  amuse- 
ment; I  heard,  however,  from  my  comrades  that  much  patriotism, 
with  cold  lamb  and  fried  fish,  was  dispLiyed  upon  the  occasion,  and 
the  annoyance  created  by  one  of  our  corps  having  killed  Julian's 
heutenant  at  Fucntes  d'Oiloro  seemed  forgotten.  The  soothing 
influence  exercised  by  the  presence  of  many  pretty  Spani&h  women 
softened  all  rude  or  contentious  feelings  or  recollections.  In 
return  for  this  pleasant  intercourse  and  hospitable  treatment,  we 
determined  to  give  these  ladies  and  the  guerillas  a  dance,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  the  birthday  of  our  own  sovereign.  There  being  no 
bail-rooms  at  the  village  of  Pucbla  de  Azava,  we  constructed  %. 
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very  pretty  bower  of  leaves,  lighted  up  with  paper  lampe,  and 
wreathed  rouud  with  6owers;  tbe  English  colours  formed  an  orna- 
ment at  the  upper  end,  or  place  of  honour,  of  this  temporary 
apartmeot;  a  baud  from  tbe  Gonnau  Legion  set  the  swimming 
dance  in  motion  ;  we  had  waltzes,  boleros,  and  fandangos — darfc 
eyes — favourable  glances,  agreeable  smiles — white  leeth — charming 
figures,  and  graceful  movement.  We  actually  began  to  feel  a 
little  humanized;  in  short,  to  ub  it  was"uua  tierradeloadueiides/'* 
We  were  very  attentive  and  careful  in  rffrtshing  the  sedentary 
dueunas,  those  cerberuses  of  young  hearts,  with  ample  portions  of 
punch,  wiue,  and  c^ke,  and  with  as  good  a  cold  supper  as  the  facilities 
of  the  neighbourhood  afforded.  We  even  extracted  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  (although  in  the  enemy's  keeping)  many  sweetmeats  and 
donas  bfUasXo  adorn  our  bower  and  deck  our  table.  All  was  in  good 
keeping  and  good  taste — gay,  lively,  animated,  and  happy,  when, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  fellow,  of  ill-omeued 
voice  and  stentorian  lungs,  thrust  his  uxtrlikc  head  through  an 
aperture  of  our  bower,  and  hollowed  out,  "  March  directly  !  **  Had 
a  mine  exploded  among  our  peaceful  happy  group,  more  sudden  or 
greater  confusion  could  not  have  been  occasioned;  hurry-scurry 
instantly  ensued  amidst  ofHcers,  servants,  guerillas,  and  ladies  — 
tbe  latter  cried  out,  **  Los  Franceses  I  los  Francesos  I"  although 
we  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not  dread  thera 
ftaif&o  much  as  their  brothers  and  fathers — that  is,  with  the  excejH 
tion  of  the  old  ladies,  whose  nerves  were  more  delicate  than  those 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  sex.  *I*heu  came  a  scrambling  and 
inquir)'  among  the  servitors  afler  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons; 
the  ladies  and  guerillas  calling  for  their  horses — the  drums  beat- 
ing the  ^im«-fl/e— men  moving  down  to  the  company  alarm-po&ts: 
brftmen  saddling  mules  and  horses;  in  short,  great  excitement  and 
more  regret  at  leaving  so  suddenly  many  agreeable,  but  too  recently 
made  acquaintances  ;  at  last,  however,  like  good  soldiers  and  light- 
hearted  Christians,  we  submitted  to  the  consolatory  French  maxim 
— c'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre. 

Our  column  being  formed,  we  moved  on  Almadilla,  where  we 
awaited  further  orders ;  no  one  about  ua  seemed  to  undcnitand 
what  these  movements  meant,  and  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  we  were 
lefl  to  its  utmost  enjoyment.  At  last  intelligence  reached  us  that 
the  enemy,  under  Marmunt«  had  made  a  show  of  passing  tbe 
Agueda  with  some  cavalry  and  a  column  of  infantry.  Sir  Brent 
Spencer,  brave  as  a  lion  in  personal  courage,  was  sensitively 
nervous  in  that  mural  portion  of  the  virtue,  the  responsibility  of 
command.  Much  vacillation  ensued.  Brigadier-general  Pack 
precipitately  destroyed  the  recently  repaired  works  at  Almeida; 
o»r  army  was  somewhat  disjointed  in  relative  connexion  to  the 
different  divisions;  our  movements  seemed  of  an  uncertain  nature, 
and  our  baggage  somewhat  widely  dispersed  over  the  country. 
**  In  this  state  the  Adjutant-general  Packenbam  observed  that  the 
French  did  not  advance  as  if  to  give  battle,  that  their  numbers 
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sre  small — their  movemeTits  more  ostentatious  than  vigorous,  and 
obably  designed  to  cover  a  flank-movement  by  the  passes  leadini^ 
"to  the  Tagus.  He  therefore  urged  Spencer  to  assume  a  position 
of  battle,  and  thus  force  the  enemy  to  discover  his  numbers  and 
intention^  or  march  at  onre  to  [A>r<l  WeUington's  assistance.  His 
views  were  supported  by  Colonel  Waters,  who,  having  been  close 
CO  the  French,  said  they  were  too  clean  and  weU-drfsted  to  have 
come  off  a  long  march,  and  must  therefore  be  part  of  the  gnrrison 
of  Ciudad  Kodrigo;   he  had  also  ascertained  that  a  large  body  was 

rintiug  towards  the  pastses."* 
At  three  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we  moved  from 
Almadilla  on  Soita,  where  we  again  halted  from  eight  till  twelve. 
The  whole  of  our  corps  d'armce  was  now  in  movement  in  three 
eolumns  of  divisions.  I'hc  6nit  from  Almadilla^  Aldea  de  l^onte, 
and  VilU  Major;  the  Light  from  Kspeja;  the  fifth  from  Nave 
d'Aver,  and  the  sixth  from  Almeida,  Villa  Formosa,  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  in  full  retreat  towards  the  Coa.  Some  skirmish- 
io^,  and  a  cannonade  ensued  between  the  advance  guard  of  the 
enemy  and  our  Light  Division  and  cavalry,  in  which  Capt^n  Purvis 
of  the  Royals  distinguished  himself.  In  the  night,  as  the  Light 
Division,  with  their  arms  piled,  were  in  bivouac,  a  sudden  alarm 
took  place  in  consequence  of  some  fellow  roaring  out,  "  French 
cavalry  I "  Tliere  was  no  doubt  that  a  charge  was  made  on  the 
sleeping  troops,  trampling  over  the  men  and  their  arms,  hurting 
some  of  the  former,  and  knocking  down  the  latter.  On  rising  to 
seize  their  muskets,  our  people  discovered  a  drove  of  some  fifty 
unruly  bullocks,  who,  led  by  one  more  hungry  and  adventurous 
than  the  rest,  had  departed  from  their  line  of  m;ircli,  trotted  off 
">om  the  roadway  in  search  of  food,  and,  in  spite  of  iheir  driver?, 
npered  over  a  part  of  the  43rd  and  52nd   regiments.     In  the 

[infusioD  thus  created,  some  fellow  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep, 
vho  had  possibly  dreamed  of  the  enemy,  seeing  a  dark  body  of 

ftlloping  quadrupeds,  called  out,  "French  cavalry  I"  totally  for- 

ctting  that  outposts  had  been  set  to  guard  against  such  an  un* 

feasant  intrusion. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  the  Coa,  and  took  up  a  position  in  its 
rear;  there  we  remained  till  two  o'clock  ex.  of  the  8th,  when 
Packenham  and  Waters's  surmises  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
proving  correct,  that  their  advance  tctu  meant  to  cover  a  flink* 
movement,  and  they  having  retired  again,  we  received  orders  to 
march  to  Mimno  on  the  road  to  Penamacor,  nt  route  for  the 
Alentejo;  thus  keeping  a  parallel  muvi>ment  with  Marmont's 
corps.     The    Light    Division    headed   our   marcti,    leaviDg    Pena- 

€cor  to  our  left.  Our  movement  was  directed  to  the  passage 
the  Tagus  at  V^illa  Veiha  by  Pedragao,  Escalhos  de  Ceima, 
rmardus,  and  Atalaya;  the  heat  was  something  awful,  particu- 
larly to  our  poor  men,  each  of  whom,  under  the  weight  of  nearly 
seventy  pounds  f  (including  great  coat,  blanket,  knapsack,  arms, 
aod  accoutrements),  were  moving  sometimes  in  the   hottest  ]->art 

^V  *  Sac  Nfipier. 

^  +  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  campaigm  thu  load  mvf  ^e  ^gVVen%&. 
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«r  ite  dif  AwQgh  tep  ^«B|9«  ***^'gd,»ilh  the  shrub  of  the  jtan. 

Tv^*«Jptic  and  sickening  efflufiL 
J'_^"™»  «*»e  sun  fitruck  with  intense 
V?"^"**"  "^^  the  dust  raised  by  rbf 

J     "^^  ■**!  *  want  of  circulation  of 

air,  «»  ""i"  "T?"""».T^  <"VP"«gtmg.     I  have  seen  a  man's 

hamsw^  wrt  mith  penpiratioa  tfaroagfa  hU  thick  red  coat,  as  if  it 

b*i  be«i  d^H  P*,*?^-  .^"^^  bowever.  bore  this  well,  ind 

fe».  if  »y,  »0»  *f^TTr,  "^  P°«"  f-^'lo*  was  struck  douu  by 

.  (M^^wfrA     Atoy  firit  d^  or  two.  Sir  Brent  ordered  » 

to  iMKji  •«  one  odoefc  r.M,  bo  m  to  reach   our  haUiuRpUce 

,,efof«  the  b»ta  beg«».     It  «  ~  Jok«  to  be  exposed  to  the  sub 

in  Spain  or  Portn^*!  m  the  n*Atte  of.  summer's  dav,  when  the 

ibermomcter  stands  between  80*  or  SO- of  FahrenheiL  "  When  ihs 

eneroy  kept  at  a  respectful  dtst»^ Lord  WeUington  always  roadt 

u3  march  in  the  mghl,  so  as  reach  our  bivouac  or  camp  in  the 

morning,  before  the  atua's  power  prrraikd.  * 

On  the  14ih  »e  p«ed  the  TagMs  between  two  precipitow 
hills;  the  stream  here  is  npid,  and  its  width  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  there  were  but  two  boats,  each  of  which  could  trans- 
port  only  200  men  at  a  time,  so  our  transit  was  slow,  and  th? 
passage  of  the  guns  and  bamge  slower.  Poor  Johnstone,  of  the 
Artillery,  was  drowned  on  this  occasaoo;  be  was  much  esteemed  by 
all,  and  looked  upon  as  a  fine  fellow  and  good  officer.  Although 
young,  he  bad  sencd  in  the  campaigns  of  1808—9—10—11,  and 
bad  escaped  unharmed  till  now.  Here,  my  cattle  failing,  I  pur- 
chased another  mule  of  Joyce,  of  the  60ih  Rifles. 

On  the  I5th  we  bivouacked  near  Niza,  and  on  the  16th  reached 
Porialegre,  refreshed  by  rain,  which  cooled  us,  and,  after  an 
absence  from  our  baggage  of  two  days,  we  entered  our  quartere, 
which  comforted  us.  'ITie  siege  of  Badajos  bad  now  been  raised, 
and  Lord  Wellington  wrote  that  "The  quantity  of  24 lb.  shot, 
we  understand,  that  could  be  sent  from  Lisbon,  was  480,  which  we 
fired  in  about  two  hours!"  Picton  said  we  had  *' been  suing 
Badajos  in  forma  pauperis/'  Portalegre  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Lisbon,  lUe^rst  entirely  undamaged  town  that  I  had  as  yet  seeu 
since  entering  Portugal,  and,  consequently,  the  only  one  that  gave 
any  notion  of  the  original  national  habits  or  peaceful  emplovmenta 
of  tlie  people.  It  was  a  Urge  well-built  city,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  neither  dilapidated  nor  deserted,  which  was  so  far  favourable 
as  to  give  it  (in  comparison  to  what  we  had  recently  seen)  a  busy 
and  somewhat  thriving  appearance.  The  bishop's  palace  was  a 
spacious  building;  the  houses  were  good,  with  shops  and  other 
industrial  indications  of  humanity.  The  Light  Division,  being 
in  advance  of  ours,  reached  it  two  days  before  us.  General  Crau- 
furd,  who  was  in  comniariil,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  bishop's 
palace;  Spencer,  commanding-in-ehief  the  whole  of  this  wing  of 
our  army,  sent  on  to  take  up  hii  quarters  in  the  said  paUiee. 
His  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Diowne,  found  Craufurd  in  possession, 
and  having  announced  Sir  Brent's  wishes  and  his  intention  to 
oc<*iipy  it,  Craufurd,  ill  to  manage  and  of  Hery  temper,  did  not 
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like  to  tacate  bo  comfortable  an  abode,  and  insinuated  that  he 
considered  himself  divested  of  military  rank,  and  wished  that  his 
•uperior  officer  irould  {-onsider  himself  so ^  and  further  mentioned 
Bomcthing  about  the  possession  of  pistols  and  other  sttmll  matters 
concerning  eight  paces,  which  intimation  he  desired  might  be 
conveyed  to  Sir  Brent,  as  a  hint  of  the  manner  in  which  he  meant 
to  resit't  the  intended  ejection.  This  was  so  strong  a  step  against 
the  rules  of  order  and  discipline,  that  Spencer  was  obliged  to 
report  it  to  l-ord  Wellington;  and  thus  the  chief  had,  among  other 
more  seriou?  occupations  of  mind  and  time,  to  administer  corrrctive 
adTice  to  his  fiery-dispositioned  lieutenant. 

Both  Spencer  and  Craufurd  were  men  of  tried  and  well-knawff 
intrepidity,  and  such  differences  were  ill-timed,  foolish,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  service.  Certainly,  on  this  occasion,  the  junior,  to 
ny  the  least  of  it,  was  rather  too  demonstrative  of  the  want  of 
cvtimation  in  which  he  held  bis  senior.  Without  vouching  for  its 
correctDes8»  I  may  mention  another  anecdote  of  Craufurd,  which 
was  current  at  this  time.  He  had  some  cause  for  discontent  with 
a  commissary  attached  to  his  division,  who  was  displaced.  On  the 
appointment  of  another,  the  general  formed  his  division  into  a 
square,  and  introduced  the  commissary;  when,  addressing  his  men, 
he  animadverted  on  the  misconduct  of  the  former  officer  holding^ 
tbat  position,  who  had  not,  he  conceived,  been  sufficiently  active  in 
supplying  the  division;  and  added,  that  if  the  present  commissary 
di(i  not  do  his  duty  better,  they  might  hang  him  for  what  he  cared  f 

This  uDCOurteous  announcement  did  nut  suit  the  commissioned 
dignity  or  personal  feelings  of  the  purveyor  of  provisions,  who  took 
the  matter  rauih  to  heart,  and  quite  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Under 
this  impression,  and  being  perfectly  unappeasable,  he  repaired  to 
boad-miarters  to  make  a  formal  report  of  what  had  occurred. 
Lord  Wellington,  happening  at  the  time  to  be  very  much  engaged, 
could  not  see  him.  He  waited,  and  sent  in  a  second  time,  to  say 
that  he  was  in  attendance.  At  last  he  was  admitted;  when  Lord 
Wellington  asked,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  The  unfortunate 
romplainanl,  with  much  circumlocution,  related  his  injuries.  Lord 
Wellington  could  not  bear  a  roundabout  story ;  conciseness,  ala- 
crity, and  energy  were  the  elements  in  which  he  lived.  He  liked 
«11  that  was  to  be  done  or  said  brought  to  a  point  clearly  and 
tjuickly  ;  and  viben  the  commissary  ended  the  history  of  his  sor- 
rows by  saying  that  the  general  had  declared  "  they  might  take  me 

and  hang  me,"  Lord  Wellington  replied,  "  Did  he,  by !  Then 

you  had  better  take  care,  for  be  is  sure  to  be  as  good  as  his  word  !  ** 

On  the  19tb  we  left  Portategre,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  we 
moved  from  so  unusually  good  a  quarter.  Marmont,  with  the 
army  of  Portugal,  directed  his  march  by  the  Puerta  de  Bancs,  to 
join  Soult.  The  whole  French  combined  force  of  these  two  mar- 
•hals,  amounting  to  some  80,000  men,  were  now  concentrated  in 
our  front.     Lord  Weltington  writes  from  Elvas,  under  date  of  the 

IlTthof  June,  1811  :— 
**  Under  these  circumstances  I  should,  and  shall,  avoid  &  %e\ieT«V 
action,  i/*!  can;  but  I  must  put  a  countenance  upon  i\\e  «\&\«  cA 
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and  matters  must  be  risked  till  prorisioos  be  placed  in 

mth  tfaU  view  our  chief  visited  the  pnail'ma  of  Albuera,  and 
ordered  entrenchments  to  he  thrown  up  to  strengtben  this  grouoii 
Elvas,  which  bad  been  perfectly  neglected  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
Terament  (although  their  only  stnmgfaold  of  <»osequence  in  the 
Alemtejo)t  was  now,  at  tlie  o^-repeated  demaod  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, being  proviiiioned  and  armed;  and  thii  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Some  of  the  guns  were  so  useless,  and  the  ammunition  so  scanu 
that  a  detachment  of  I'Vcnch  cavalry  were  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
glacis  of  the  fortress  witliouc  a  single  guu  being  brought  to  bear 
upoD}  or  even  a  shot  fired  at  them. 

Our  division  on  the  2Srd  moved  from  Axumar  to  StOUya,  where 
we  hutted  ourselves.  The  same  day  "  the  French  cavalry  having 
ptaaed  the  Guadiana  in  two  columns,  one  by  the  bridge  of  Badajea, 
the  other  by  the  fords  below  the  conflueuce  of  the  Cava;  the  foraer 
drove  back  the  outposts,  yet  being  opposed  by  Madden's  horsemen 
and  the  heavy  drsgooas,  retired  without  Iwing  able  to  discover  the 
poMtion  on  that  side,  'llie  other  column,  moving  towards  Villa 
Viciosa  and  Klvas,  cut  off  a  squadron  of  the  eleventh  dragoons,  and 
the  second  German  hussars  escaped  from  it  to  Klvas  wiili  great 
difficulty-  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  kilted  or  taken  in  this 
affair,  and  the  French  aver  that  Colonel  Lallemand  drew  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry  into  an  ambuscade.  The  rumours  in  the  allied  camp 
were  discordant,  but  no  more  fighting  occurred,  and  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  surprise  the  KngUsh  detachments  at  Albuquerque  ended 
the  deuioiistrattoiis.  The  French  u)ar»lial»  then  spread  their  foccea 
along  the  Guadiana  from  Xercs  dc  los  Cavalheiroij  to  Montijo,  and 
proceeded  to  collect  provisions.  A  great  and  decisive  battle  had 
been  expected,  and  though  the  crisis 
moment  was  one  of  the  most  i 
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Mondajr,  Aupist  9,  18J3. 

This  morning,  before  the  door  of  the  GaiHoch  Inn,  stood  a  dog- 
cart, which  was  to  take  away  a«  many  of  the  party  as  could  bo  got 
into  it.  The  party  consisted  of  a  veteran  and  Right  Honourable 
Sltttesman,  bis  daug)iter-ii)-law,  and  her  sister,  and  myself.  He 
bad  been  persuaded  to  go  out  oa  a  cruise  in  his  son's  yacht. 
The  ladies  went  because  they  '*  supposed  tbey  must,"  and  1  went 
because  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go,  or  be  left  behind  bj 
myself.  We  bad  met  with  nothing  but  inconvenient  winds  ever 
aiuce  we  sailed  from  the  dark  jaws  of  Loch  Houra.  We  had 
managed  to  beat  up  the  ragged  and  picturesque  coast  of  Skye,  by 
Kylaken,  Port  Rea,  Rona,  and  Sealpa.  Here  we  were  on  the 
fourth  day  wind-bound  in  the  Gairloch,  with  what  Hugh,  the 
sailiog-mastcr,  described  as  *'  a  nice  breeze  dead  against  us." 
We  had  mutinied  and  deserted  the  yacht,  resolving  to  make  our 
way  home  by  terra  Jtrma  as  best  we  could.  A  conveyance  had 
been  sent  on  for,  over  night^ — this  dog-cart  had  come,  and,  at  the 
conjuncture  with  which  my  narrative  opens,  the  driver  was  being 
•cvereiy  reprimanded  for  bringing  a  vehicle  so  unfit  to  carry 
ladies.  The  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  they  were  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  only  wtslied  it  had  been  a  common  farm- 
cart,  so  as  to  be  even  mure  reduced  to  the  true  adventuresque 
level. 

Fitf  or  unfit  for  ladies,  it  evidently  contained  no  place  for  me. 
The  landlord  luckily  had  a  pony.  He  was  brought  out,  capa- 
risoned in  a  bran-new  saddle  and  bridle,  and  shaking  a  very  sliaggy, 
long,  black) -brown  mane.  I  bad  gone  down  stairs  uncertain  of 
my  destiny,  and  half  undecided  whether  to  stick  to  the  yacht 
after  all.  However,  there  was  the  pony,  and  I  was  recommended 
to  lose  no  time;  but  cauter  away  to  Ochnashiu  (a  distance  of 
thirty  miles),  and  take  the  mail  down  to  Kylaken,  where  the 
yacht  would  call  for  me  when  it  came  by.  My  plans  had  been 
laid  out  for  me  by  wiser  heads  the  night  before  ;  but  though  1  did 
not  argue  about  it,  I  entertained  a  modest  preference  for  a  plan 
of  my  own,  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  map  during  the 
discussion  of  my  fate.  This  was  to  go  across  the  country  in  aa 
straight  a  line  as  lakes  and  mountains  would  permit. 

Away  1  rode,  as  the  first  eighteen  miles  coincided  with  my  own 
devices.  Rising  from  the  pme-clad  glens  of  Gairloch,  I  came 
upon  fine,  craggy,  hill-top  scenery,  among  which  one  giant  moun- 
tain-head, rising  in  the  distance,  and  overlooking  his  fellows, 
arrested  my  attention.  1  cantered  up,  and  trotted  down,  the 
uneven,  winding  road,  by  mosa  and  crag  and  tarn,  till  I  came  in 
sight  of  llie  beautiful  Loch  Maree,  studded  with  wood-crowned 
islands — a  rare  and  striking  ornament  for  a  sea^loch.  Here,  too, 
waa  revealed  at  full  length  the  homed  giant  peak  ti&ui^  W\<iV>j 
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^-  Ta:er.  .i  very  tine  mountain.     But,  aome  wi 
It    >^..c   ji  aim.  he  did  not  seem  so  majestic 

r-s    ipjw  aioae  appeared.     So  I  stowed  hina 

..     _!■  -  Jic'azhor  on  this  wise:  — 

::  J.  .i:uu::;a;::-«uaimit  afar  off,  dimly  seen  to\ 

T',:>.   .?  -1   JTiit  name  in  the  misty  perspectiv 

.  jrr^L    uc'-Jiiiin  near  at  hand,  which  fills  th) 

ri.  .iiiiiL-i-iii-.  Irjviug  nothing  to  the  imagination 

^  -'•^■i^  iz.i  therefore  less  imposing,  is  a  gr 

■-.    .i^.._.jj".rr.  however,  did  not  breed  in  my  m 

.    -itsc-jy  a  curiosity  to   know  the  name 

.    .-.  :;tr>  .  mi  so,  overtaking  a  pretty  lassie 
.  ":-i-   sCciUier,  I  pointed  to  him,  and  asked 


-_.  *  j.^:  j  .:i<  name  : 
. .  >■ 

.  .^..  ^rA>:>:us;  the  mountain  !  the  Jen  .'"  point 

.     va».    :  ■.:.     She  here  began  to  talk  GaeHc  wit 

..  ^....  •.  I  *::ix^k  my  head,  and  kept  on  saying 

J,  .:  ::u'  ■•■.L.-top.  till  she  caught  my  idea  and  s 

>  -*!.  ^.i..;  ,*cd.:::tul  smiling  eyes,  and  seemed  of  j 

..'*.-.    .  \^y  «ay  oi  changing  the  conversation  to 

,.  i,  ■.>k-\i  her  if  she  would  give  me  a  kiss,  pei 

...!..;:■..'  on  the  tip  of  my  iinger  and  puintin 

..  u-A  =  vtT,  though  she  smiled  yet  more  pi 

^..iv::;;  a  very  perfect  range  of  pearly  tee 

, .     ^  *».iii;  her  hand  very  gracefully  over  her  she 

. ..    .    ■ -.  >L:!i:e  her  tub,  which  had  been  set  on  th 

>^    .  ,'.Li\e-."T#ation  under  difficulties. 

V        vi.^   .'n.  stowing  away  the  smiling  maiden  of 

V      '.lO  u;  njy  memory,  ns  a  pleasant  recoUectio 

,.    .  .^-    ^:v'-.iuteuance,  and  a  happier  tub  than  t 

.  ■.  '.''K-:;eiu-s. 

-.  .  T^;-  oh.eaeh  (which  was  on  the  other  side 

...ssvv:    *  ^^.owery  gorge,  through  which  looked  d 

^  ^^.     t.ountains  shaped  like   tents.     If  any  ol 

,^  ■    A-  ^o  :hat  wav,  they  will  see  what  I  mean- 

■o.  '.•.•.>  will  not  give  them  a  very  clear  idea— 

.^;vv  .  '-1'-  '■••'■•y  reminded  me  strongly  of  tents. 

■^x     ..'.-;    -och  at  last  came  to  an  end,   and  twc 

»»   :iiv'  '.0  kinloehewe  inn.     To  go  on  to  catcl 

^...  1.*^^-  *o  :'i«ie  ten  miles  further,  and  this  cante 

,.!i\iJ.^   ratiier  whipped  the  froth   off  my  Httl 

,  uv  .o  '-••■■  *"*■''■  I  =^^^^'  *^  steep  and  stony  path  slai 

..  .i;    •.-.»   s   ^iwiz   hill.     This,    it  struck   me 
iv.vv;   ^  ^'•''    ■"^'  "''V*   "^i^ti^  ^^^^  ^o  Craig  Inn, 

W««.*^^»i  te  ll^row  up  the  mail   and  the 
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double  ^barreled  vomit,  and  trust  to  m^  legs  and  stick  to  terra 
Jimut ;  for,  in  confidence,  I  was  very  sick  in  the  yachL  Some 
porridge  and  cream  fortified  me  against  the  hunger  and  fatigue  of  a 
dozen  mountain  miles,  and  away  I  trudged  in  a  hea^-y  shower : 
for  I  was  afraid  to  wait,  for  fear  the  dog-cart  should  overtake  me 
with  an  ungetoverable  reinforcement  of  good  advice  as   to   the 

»  really  prudent  thing  to  do. 
However,  I  had  now  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  really  impru- 
dent thing  for  once— to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  convenience  for 
the  rough  scrambles  of  romance.  Warm  in  the  fresh  sublimity  of 
this  idea,  I  plodded  thruugli  the  rain,  wrapped  in  my  stream- 
ing plaid.  1  had  unluckily  taken  the  hill  about  two  miles  before 
the  path  began  to  slope  up  from  the  valley,  and  being  too  ob- 
stinate to  come  down  easy,  I  persevered,  crossing  an  inconve- 
nient number  of  mountam-spurs  with  ravines  between  them. 
In  one  of  titese,  where  I  stopped  to  take  breath  and  drink,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  know  how  time 
WIS  going  in  these  wild  places,  that  I  might  see  when  it  was 
necessary  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  fear  of  being  benighted,  and  to 
measure  my  pace.  I  had  an  old  watch  with  me,  which  1  carried 
mute  for  the  sake  of  the  luck-money  attached  to  it,  than  anything 
else,  as  1  had  forgot  to  bring  the  effective  key.  But,  though  the 
Morking-key  was  left  at  home,  there  was  a  superaunuati::d  worn- 
out  partner  who  had  lost  his  teeth  in  the  sen'ice  (so  that  he  could 
not  bite  the  winch  of  the  key-hole),  but  who  was  retained  on 
the  bunch  of  superaumerary  hangers-on  in  consideration  of  his 
being  a  specimen  of  my  o\vn  goldsmithery.  But  now  I  took  him 
off  his  gold  ring,  and  with  a  stout  pebble  for  my  hammer,  and  a 
preat  rock  for  my  anvil,  bruised  his  mouth  smaller  till  he  would 
bite — wound  up  the  watch,  and  set  it  to  the  time  of  day  1  con- 
jectured it  might  be. 

At  last  I  reached  the  path,  toiled  over  the  hill  and  down  into 
the  valley  on  the  other  side,  having  then  come  about  eight  miles. 
In  the  valley  there  was  a  bothy,  and  in  the  bothy  a  woman 
who  had  no  English.  I  said  "  Craig  Inn? — Craig .^"  pointing 
about. 

"  No  English,"  shaking  her  head. 

"  Craig! — Craig! — Craig!"  very  loud, 

"Ohl"  said  she  brightening  up,  '*  hhhrc6cachchch,"  and  a 
siring  of  Gaelic,  iu  which  the  word  roaf  pi-edominated,  and  that 
I  concluded  to  mean  road,  for  she  pointed  to  a  distant  track  up 

I  the  broad  sloping  valley. 
On  I  journeyed — over  the  slippery  stepping-stones  of  the  burn 
— along  the  grassy  valley— very  tired,  and  dragged  in  my  weary 
shoulders  by  the  weight  of  the  damp  plaid.  By-and-by  I  took 
it  off,  and  spreading  it  on  the  sward,  laid  my  head  on  a  little 
^  mound,  and  actually  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes  near  another 
B  cottage,  where  I  had  intended  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  milk,  but 
^  found  it  silent  and  deserted.  However,  I  knew  that  wouldn't  do. 
"  Rheumatism,  you  know  !"  whispered  I  to  myself,  to  encourage 
my  weary  bones  to  move  on* 
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I  topped  at  last  the  long  slope  of  the  valley,  and  saw  below  me, 
on  llie  other  «ide,  n  inke  at  a  great  depth  down  u  very  steep  bill. 
I  scrambled  down  it  in  u  very  severe  showcr^ — ^found  a  few  cot- 
tages, but  nothing  like  an  inn — tried  two  or  three  of  theiu,  and 
at  last  found  a  man  who  had  some  English — entered  his  bou»e, 
and  sat  by  the  fire,  asking  him  questions. 

"  Had  he  ever  been  across  the  hills  into  the  G  Icngary 
country  ?" 

He  had,  but  went  with  other  sltepherds  who  knew  the  way,  and 
it  was  hard  to  find,  and  easy  to  lose,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
bothy  lor  shelter  at  nights, 

"  How  far  would  it  be  to  Glengary- — forty  or  fifty  miles  f  *" 

"  Oh  !  more  than  that,"  and  then  he  also  recommended  Kylalceq 
and  tlie  mail ;  but  the  mail  had  gone  by  half-an^hour  ago,  ajid 
would  not  go  again  till  Wednesday  (the  day  after  to-morrow). 
The  inn  was  a  mile  back  the  other  way.  Here  1  almost  repeut«d 
of  not  riding  on  my  otlier  ten  miles  and  taking  the  mail.  Hut  I 
said  to  myself,  in  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  my  heart,  "  Come, 
now,  don't  be  beat !  don't  own  you  were  wrong  to  go  again  at  the 
good  advice  of  older  heads !  take  to  these  wild  hills  and  steer 
southward  by  the  sua." 

**  Ay,  but  perhaps  I  shall  find  nothing  to  cat  and  starve  by  the 
way.  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  ibat  these  mouutaius  are  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Then  carry  some  barley -scons  with  you ;  that  and  the  water 
of  the  bums  will  keep  you  alive  at  the  worst.** 

"  But  where  shall  1  sleep  at  night  ?** 

'*  In  a  bothy  if  you  can  Gnd  oue,  i/  not,  in  the  heather,  and 
think  yourself  lucky  if  it  does  not  rain  all  night  like  this," 

It  wJia  and  had  been  raining  violently,  My  plaid  waa  dripping 
wet,  and  the  whole  of  me  more  than  damp.  ■ 

Amid  these  reflections  I  reached  the  inn,  which  my  infornant  in™ 
the  cottflgc  had  said  was  "  not  a  verj*  good  inn,  just  muddling. 
But  the  hostess  was  a  good  woman,  end  lighted  a  peat  fire  in  my 

ferret  bed-room,  and  gave  me  a  dry  plaid  to  wrap  myself  in  whilfl 
dried  my  wet  dotliea  before  the  flame.  She  baked  me  somi 
broad,  thick  scons,  and  gave  me  some  good  tea  and  good  cream 
and  a  fresh  egg,  so  that  I  was  deliciously  comfortable.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  know  where  1  had  dropped  from,  and  where  I  was 
going;  I  told  her  with  some  hesitation,  fearing  she  would  take  me 
for  an  escaped  maniac,  as  I  rather  think  she  did  at  first,  though 
I  took  pains  to  talk  as  coherently  as  possible. 

1  asked  her  to  send  up  her  husband  to  give  me  what  information 
he  could  about  the  way.  He  seemed  a  respectable,  intelligcat 
man  and  gave  me  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  than  the  man 
in  the  hothy.  He  says  it  is  six  miles  to  Glen  lag,  and  six  more 
to  MoDuar,  where  there  is  a  shepherd  who  will  set  me  in  the  very 
step  of  the  way  to  Cluny.  He  was  not  very  sure  how  far  Cluny 
wouJd  be,  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  or  the  like  of  that,  and  then  ha 
actually  mentioned  a  place  called  Tomadour,  which  sounded 
ulnioat  like   beiug  at  home,  for  it  is   the  nearest   place  and  a 
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»usehold  word  to  the  dwellers  iu   the   happy  valley  of  Glen 

Q . 

Loch  Cluny  too  I  have  been  at  some  years  ago  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  drive  the  deer;  so  1  am  fairly  getting  into  a  paya  de  con^ 
nau*ance.  This  sounds  much  less  awful  titan  taking  to  the  hills 
by  rayseli'  with  nothing  but  the  sun  for  a  guide,  for  the  landlord 
will  liiniself  set  me  to  Glen  lag  the  first  six  miles  on  his  pony, 
and  tbeu  I  shall  have  only  eighteen  to  walk  to  Cluny.  I  have  gut 
half-a-dozen  stout  scons  and  as  many  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  little 
paper  of  salt  for  the  road.  So  hip,  hip,  humdi !  for  shortcuts 
and  ronmnce. 

This  1  have  written  sitting  in  my  borrowed  plaid  by  the  fire, 
and  now  I  will  to  bed,  for  I  am  to  be  called  at  lialf-past  five. 

Tuewlny,  lOth, 
And  so  my  mountains,  after  I  had  made  up  my  mind  with  a 
great  struggle  to  face  them,  were  to  turn  out  molehills,  mere  bug- 
bears which  had  frightened  foolish  tourists  with  an  empty  rumour 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  Perhaps  after  all,  in  writing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  formal  account  overuight,  I  had  invested  my  expedition 
with  an  undeserved  solemnity  of  literary  importance.  And  to-day 
would  be  the  ridiculus  mut  of  a  melancholy  lack  of  adventures 
and  easy  travelling.  JScver  mind.  Let  aventurcj  viennent  en  voya- 
geani. 

The  hostess  called  me  at  half-pasi  five.  I  breakfasted  on  a 
ba»in  of  cream  and  a  bit  of  biscuit,  having  no  stomach  for  a  huge 
soup-plate  of  porridge  I  had  ordered  overnight.  Soon  after  six  I 
set  o^  on  tlie  landlord's  fat,  wheezy  pony  to  ride  the  seven  first 
^acticablc  miles.  After  that,  he  said,  the  pony  could  not  go. 
~  "  What  was  the  name  of  this  great  mountain  up  whose  knees  wo 
re  climbing?" 

**  Skuniachauigan — that's  the  mearchant's  hill.  It  was  just 
tvo  pack-men,  that  went  wrong  in  the  hill — they  were  dead  when 
tliey  got  them;  but  I'm  sure  that's  throe  hundred  years  ago — 
two  hundred  whatever.  And  it's  no  a  very  canny  thing  to  6nd  a 
rond  the  like  of  this  when  tt  is  dark  ;  and  mist  is  a  curious  thing. 
A  man  will  think  he  knows  tlie  ruad  and  he  will  be  ten  miles;  and 
many  die  for  thiuking  that  they  know  the  road.  But  if  it  comes 
dark  you  will  better  just  sit  down  for  a  few  hours.  A  man  cannot 
tind  his  way  on  a  road  the  like  of  this  when  it  is  dark,  but  a  horse 
can.  One  night  I  waa  coming  down  from  the  gentlemen  on  the 
hill  with  games,  and  it  came  on  to  rain  and  as  black  as  petch.  So 
1  took  bold  of  the  mare's  tail  and  she  drew  me  in  the  recht  way, 
and  she  drew  me  through  tiie  burn  that  was  so  full  that  nobody 
could  paiss  it  that  uiglit  whatever." 

After  climbing  about  two  miles  we  turned  and  descended  into 
an  oval,  Ual-botlomed  valley,  from  which  Skuruachauiguii  rose  like 
tt  wall;  and  indeed  it  was  enclosed  all  round,  somewhat  like  a 
theatre. 

'*  \Vhftt*s  the  name  of  this  place  ?"  said  I. 
"Oh!  it's  just  culled  by  a  Gaelic  name  iVeafocA.     I'll  no  be 
thinking  Utacrc  '»  any  Kiiglish  for  it." 


SHORT   CUT   ACROSS  THE 


it  was  only  that  he  did  not  happen  to  biov  th« 

J  I  pressed  him  to  explain. 

^Oki!  it's  jasl  suppose  a  doog'  will  baark,  it  will  give  a  sound,* 

thus  discovered  that  Neatoch  meant  Echo,  I  shouted 

^»  aad  a  beautiful  prolonged  answer^  clear  and  musical,  nng 

'  waUs  of  the  glen  and  seemed  to  die  away  among  thr 

gbts.     An  echo  gives  back  only  Uie  good  clomcnta  in  t 

^oeglectingall  the  hoarse,  discordant  mixture  which  drops  oo 

tvay.  wthe  sand  falls  short  when  you  throw  a  huudful  of  gravel 

i  is  ft  simile  for  something — -not  clear  what.     Shall  we  say  the 

1  of  an  author  and  the  response  he  awakes  in  an  enlightened 

if    Does  the  enlightened  public  select  the  true  and  clear 

( IB  an  author*s  mind  to  echo  and  to  dwell  upon  t   Nut  perhspi 

tCBrt»  but  let  us  hope  it  is  so  in  the  end. 

~Te  now  turned  to  the  left  and  got  out  of  Neatoch  into  GUn 
Here  we  found  the  Shepherd's  hut,  but  he  did  not  "put me 
k^K  Tery  step  of  the  way     to  Monar,  for  it  turned  out  there 
:  aoC  a  step  of  way  at  all.     He  told  me,  however,  to  go  up  b; 
«de  of  a  certain  rushing  bum,  and  turn  to  the  left  when 
bali  ae«  a  loch.     This  sounds  well  enough  on   paper,  but 
_,  »ay  1500  feet,  up  a  steep,  rough  gully  with  no  sort  of 
,  is  serious  work.     It  aimc  on  to  rain  too,  and  having  to  walk 
_   ay  plaid  I  got  very  hot  and  thirsty.     Stooping  down  undei^ 
Avnll  waterfall  to  gel  a  drink,  my  foot  slipped  into  a  deep  hol^H 
aad  my  strikc-Ught  pouch  in  the  same  moment  dropped  out  of  m^^ 
yodtet  into  the  bubbling  water.     1  snatched  it  out  as  quick  as  1 
flould  and  found  that  the  water  had  not  run  in  among  the  tinder. 

My  feet  being  now  wet,  as  I  had  previously  eucouutered  great 
^l£cuUy  iii  linding  any  walkable  ground,  I  tried  wading  up  the 
burn  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  but  it  was  hard  climbing, 
brsides  being  slippery  and  dangerous  work  among  great  rocks  and 
fishing  waters.  So  I  left  the  bed  of  the  torrent  and  scrambled 
^  four  or  five  hundred  very  precipitous  feet  in  hopes  of  better 
Iking  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  ledge  of  more  level  ground. 
This  was  very  stiff  climbing  any  way,  but  it  was  the  woi-se  from 
^Munful  stiffness  in  my  right  hip,  brought  on  no  doubt  by  my  thirty 
hJm  yesterday.  Besides  which  I  had  been  weakened  a  good  deal 
1^  two  days'  severe  sickness  in  the  yacht,  being,  into  the  bargain, 
cted  by  my  friends  of  a  weakness  in  the  lungs  and  heorU 
I  was  a  nice  position  for  an  invalid.  Breathless  and  almost 
,  with  a  thumping  heart  shaking  my  ribs  as  if  I  was  a  badly 

ructed  little  steamboat  caught  in  rough  weather.     This  waa 

»11\  n  short-cut  of  the  most  orthodox  character. 
1  ^^U  somewhat  distressed  but  consoled  myself  with  a  stanza,  i 
^  Arabic  (Kiet,  which  (1  will  translate  it  to  you)  runs, 

**  Sav  to  htm  whom  troubles  overburden 
Xlisfiirtune  in  not  et«nml ! 
Et«b  u  r«)>ture  passtth  sway. 
8a  ifaaU  aagiuia  have  an  end. 

I  (|o  not  musUtc  it  into  verse,  but  literally,  meaning  the  is 
'jjmVttT  r^ftdcr  to  imply  that  I  administered  the  quotation  to  my 
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lelf  in  the  origiaal  tongue. 
^  Jlnbic : 


I 


Do  you  doubt  me  ?    Heio  goes  in 


r 


**  C&U  le  m^n  jrachm^eloo  hfimmi 
Eiina  humma  Is  yecluom 
Milhlema  yafa  'alinatuirra 
HakaxB  tafn  'al  hamuom. 

'*It  shall  bave  an  end!  it  shull  liave  an  end!"  so  I  climbed 
and  plodded  slowly  on  till  I  to;^ed  a  ridge  and  saw  u  small  lake  at 
tbe  bottom  of  a  long  slope.  Towards  this  lake  (Lochnienlich)  a 
stream  rising  in  the  ridge,  ran  down  Stralhmulich,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  First  a  whisper  in  the  muss,  then  a  murmur  in 
the  hollow,  peaty  channel,  then  a  babbling  rill,  and,  lastly,  a  braw- 
ling, roarinp  stream  was  the  companion  of  my  steps,  for,  as  down- 
hill is  much  easier  work  than  up,  1  followed  its  example  and  ran 
down  the  hill  too. 

Being  somewhat  tired  and  out  of  breath  before  1  got  to  the  loch, 
I  sat  down  by  a  large  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  strath,  and  smoked 
a  cigariUo,  by  which  the  reader  will  discover  that  tlie  soused 
tinder  n:spuudcd  to  the  flint  and  steel  as  if  nothing  hud  happened. 

On  again  t  taking  the  left  shore  of  the  lock,  which  proved  to  be 
about  ft  mile  and  a  half  long,  i  was  now  getting  hungry,  and 
resolved  that  if  I  did  not  see  Monnar  from  the  other  end  1  would 
eat  a  scon  and  an  egg  ou  the  spot,  and  so  I  did,  slaking  my  thii-st 
at  the  stream  where  it  began  to  run  down  the  hill-side  out  of  the 
lake.  After  a  while  I  descended  a  steep  hill,  from  which  I  saw 
tlwt  my  south  passage  was  cut  off  by  a  narrow-ended  lake  and  a 
deep  impassable  looking  river.  Another  steep  descent  brought 
jae  to  the  margin  of  Locli  Monnar* 

Here  were  some  bothies,  out  of  one  of  which  I  got  a  fiery- 
headed,  red-eyed  Yahoo,  who  had  but  Uttle  English.  After  a 
tedious  cross-examination  1  made  out  of  him  that  the  lake  was 
fordable,  opposite  a  lung,  narrow  tongue  uf  sand  which  ran  into  it 
from  the  other  side.  My  feet  being  already  wet,  "accoutred  as  I 
was  1  plunged  in  **  and  waded  about  ninety  yards  in  some  trepida- 
tiix)  lest  ]  should  blub  over  head  and  ears,  but  the  bottom  was 
good  and  the  depth  pretty  regular,  about  three  feet. 

There  were  two  cottages  near  where  I  emerged.  In  one  of 
them  1  fouud  "  no  Knglitm."  In  the  other  a  pretty  and  hospitable 
young  woman,  whose  husband  was  away  to  Kintail  witli  wool.  I 
sat  before  the  fire  to  rest,  being  somewhat  weary,  and  made  a  little 
eonversaiion  with  my  pretty  hostess  by  way  of  civility,  while  two 
great  pools  ran  down  from  my  wet  legs  upon  the  mud  hearth. 

"  How  long  had  she  been  married  ?  " 

*'  A  quarter  of  a  year," 

"  How  long  had  the  courtship  been  ?" 

"  A  year." 

"  Did  marriage,  on  experiment,  come  up  to  her  expectations  7  '* 

She  had  not  entertained  very  brilliant  expectations,  and  indeed 
attempted  to  make  out  that  she  had  married  more  to  please  her 
ardent  smtor  than  herself, — a  statement  which  I  received  with  a 
polite  incredulity. 
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She  now  began  to  cross-question  mc^and  1  satis6ed  her  where 
Wits  coming  from  and  going  to.      She  asked  mc  whether  1  had 
tver  been   the  way  before,  and  on  my  saying  no,  she  obserred, 
that  I  *'uiust  Iiave  a  vcrystroong  haaart  to  tak'  the  hills  aJoone." 

I  said  that,  "  on  the  contrary,  I  had  rather  a  weak  heart,  and 
weak  lungs  besides."     Hereupon  she  suddenly  inquired — 

"  Will  you  be  married  P 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  so  fortunate." 

"  That  Is  good  luck.  If  1  was  your  wife  my  heart  would  be 
very  sore  for  you  on  the  hill." 

She  was  going  to  have  some  tea,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  cup, 
which  I  did,  and  it  warmed  me  up  after  my  wade.  Her  hospi- 
tality had  an  independent  dignity  of  manner,  by  which  I  plainly 
saw  it  would  be  an  oifence  to  oiler  her  any  remuneration,  so, 
wlu'n  1  had  done  my  tea,  I  shook  hands  and  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness,  and  I  left  the  turf-cabin  with  more  goodwill  and  grati- 
tude than  is  often  carried  away  in  splendid  equipages  from  the 
doors  of  great  mansions. 

Here  there  happened  to  be  a  shooting-box  of  a  gentleman  I 
knew  a  little,  and  I  called,  but  he  was  not  there.  I  got  some 
advice  out  of  his  keeper  about  the  way.  He  pointed  to  a  nick  in 
the  top  of  a  stupendous  mountain-range,  about  five  miles  off, 
towards  which  I  toiled  over  bog  and  heather  and  hill  and  stream. 
As  I  approached  it  grew  bigger  and  bigger;  and  as  I  laboured  up 
the  long  mountain-flank,  1  had  to  remind  myself  several  times 
that  1  was  supposed  to  have  a  strong  heart.  The  climbing  became 
titceper  and  steeper  towards  the  tup.  so  much  so  at  last  that,  as  I 
was  rather  unsteady  on  my  weary  legs,  I  was  in  serious  fear  of 
losing  my  footing,  and  roUing  down  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
almost  precipice,  which  hod,  however,  sufficient  protruding  jags  of 
rock  to  tear  me  to  pieces  long  before  1  should  have  reached  the 
bottom.  But  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  would 
have,  been  to  fall  and  break  a  leg,  in  which  case  I  should  have 
had  perfect  leisure  to  starve  to  death,  without  hope  of  rescue.  So 
I  clung  to  the  rough  rocks  as  if  1  loved  ihem,  and  bestowed  nil  my 
attention,  with  a  painful  etfort,  on  my  climbing.  The  reader  will 
think  that,  with  the  alternative  of  breaking  one's  neck,  it  catuiot 
uke  much  effort  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  for  the  safest  step- 
pings,  but  when  the  same  degree  of  danger  lasts  a  long  while  the 
attention  becomes  wearied,  and  it  is  only  when  you  stumble  now 
and  tlien,  and  nearly  go  over  a  precipice,  that  the  inconvenience 
of  being  dashed  to  pifH:cs  afiects  the  nciTes  with  due  seriousness. 

At  length  I  did  get  to  the  top.  The  westering  sun  was  flinging 
about  his  golden  lights  aslant  the  clouds  and  peaks  and  Take 
which  lay  around  my  eminence,  but  I  had  not  time  lo  slop  snd 
admire  tlieni. 

As  I  plunged  down  into  the  shade  behind  the  moimtain,  I  was 
sriTied  with  a  fancy  that  this  might  be  the  last  time  my  shadow 
should  stand  upright  in  the  sunshine.  So  I  got  on  a  rock,  and 
ihrew  my  likciuss  at  very  full  length  on  the  other  side  of  the 
corric.     1   now  turned  to  the   right  along  the  shoidder  uf  the 
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iMage,  uid  then  down  a  descent,  if  possible  steeper  than  what  I 
'^•d  climbed  on  the  other  side.  Alter  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
Of  tiis,  the  slope  of  the  mountain  became  more  gradual.  "While 
running  neross  this  eomparaUve  level,  I  observed  a  pcat-staek, 
Cnd  near  it,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  by  magic,  a  bothy  spranft  out 
of  tlie  hill.  I  wondered  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  It  .seemed 
vmall,  and  there  was  no  smoke.  Probably  it  was  a  shepherd's 
ocrajional,  and  now  deserted,  place  of  shelter. 

1  resolved  to  lake  possession,  even  if  I  had  to  enter  by  tiie 
ehimney.  I  would  light  a  peat-fire  and  dry  my  clothes,  and 
gather  myself  a  heather  bed.  And  I  had  three  eggs  and  three 
icoo»  to  sup  upon.      And  would  n't  such  be  a  real  adventure. 

Approaching  still  nearer  in  tlic  instant  antici{>atioD  of  seizing 
it  tn  my  own  use,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  great  stone;  but  so  like  a 
bothy,  with  a  marked  line  for  the  eaves,  and  an  irregular  pent- 
house roof,  indicating  thatch,  that  even  when  1  found  out  my  mis- 
take, I  could  not  reproach  myself  with  much  stupidity.  Petri- 
£ed  (like  my  abortive  dwelling)  by  this  melancholy  discovery,  I 
boundi.-d  away  down  the  swampy  slope,  like  a  rolling  stone, 
exrept  that  1  gathered  a  good  deal  of  moss  in  my  shoes. 

1  now  perceived  a  lake  tu  the  lieft,  far  below,  and  turned  towards 
it,  with  the  idea  that  at  the  end  of  it  there  would  be  houses.  The 
sunlight  was  rising  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  It  might  come  on 
before  1  could  get  down  {and  the  head  of  the  lake  was  yet  three 
or  four  milts  ofl*),  I  should  have  "to  sit  down  for  a  few  hours," 
which,  with  my  blood  lieated,  my  feet  full  of  puddle,  and  every 
x^  of  my  clothes  wringing  wet  with  rain  and  perspiration,  was 
Dot  a  cheerful  prospect  for  a  consumptive  patient  with  a  very 
light  plaid. 

The  sunlight  was  lifted  from  the  last  peaks,  and  only  lingered 
in  the  loftier  clouds.  Twilight  had  begun.  Though  1  was  very 
hot,  *  cold  shiver  seemed  to  rise  from  my  wet  feet,  and  to  creep 
aII  over  my  back,  as  if  the  darkness  was  pursuing  me,  and  one  o£ 
the  shadowy  sheriff's  officers  that  arrest  people  in  Nature's  debt, 
had  laid  his  clammy  hand  upon  my  shoulaer. 

I  increased  my  pace,  which  was  already  almost  dangerous,  and 
(or  some  time  ran  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  often  slipping  and 
tumbling  head>over-heeU,  but  I  was  lucky  enough  not  to  fall  in 
hard  plane-s.  But,  indeueudeut  of  imagiuatiun,  I  felt  I  had 
received  a  dangerous  chill,  and  it  clung  to  me,  though  1  got  into 
ft  fiuious  broil. 

At  last  I  was  safe  down  at  the  river  running  into  the  lake-head. 
Here  I  found  a  boat,  and  rowed  myseli"  over.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  smtirt  new  cottage,  a  shooting-lodge  of  Captain  Inge's.  I 
presented  myself  and  demanded  shelter  for  the  night.  The  cap- 
tain was  away,  but  his  keeper,  a  most  kind  and  civil  man,  gave 
roc  a  change  of  raiment  and  lit  me  a  fire  in  a  comfortable 
bedroom,  and  took  my  wet  tilings  to  dry.  A  bottle  of  '*  whiskey 
for  gentlemen  '*  (so  ran  llie  inscription  pasted  on  it)  was  uncorked. 
Good  hot  tea  followed,  and,  verj-  much  contrary  to  my  expecla- 
tionSr  I  ui>  better  off  to-night  than  I  was  last. 
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.  .-r.T--i    m.    JBL   .au.  ^boib-    .'  Ti-nr^  3l  perscjiiir;?   HTwlf  to 

--:  X-       --  ■  r^.  noes.  *  oat  aiics  ii  xxd  zz  :be  ^zrcecn  from 

■s.    "■  '^T"     ^    :;rx.  jici.      ^.tt.'C'.T'.  "jgrr  «x{  so  ereat  hill, 

-i^^-n    -a«  jr  -  j±»  -£I  siit-wa7.  mil  ^aai  i  ij2l.     After 

r^     xw-.a-v    -:c^^  ^»  3i  "^  if-  a»r  xmJi  lOLkfsff.  soft  and  roofh. 

^;=-■^    :■— *  -'ttr*.      JBAR.  :=*  j*a  ^:»  aJtti  :^  Corran  Mar, 

' -^    -:-■'-    -i-    Jtt  3iht!t  Tte  -Hsmt  jur  ic  ne-     I  sc  tctj  wesrf 

T^aafar,  Aarwk  ISth. 
^-iirT^A    -1^  Tix    s  L  "MKT-   ^^  "ssnsei  ^t£  lie  rood  up  Glen 
.--'-■I-.*  ;^    'T'iait  Tuiaf.    Jtter  joa^sd  »  wmi.     Came  at 

la*    -    "^  -■-     -     aiX2.v  >  zitzacs.     He  is  tae  forester  of  Glen 

» -o«  ::>  -Ta-ttSKc  mir  :acee  miles  from  tke  lodgr.     Here  I 

nT   Z.K    >.'i> .   xu  «uk»  nu    Sioit  after  I  saw  the  Use  waters 

s.  -  "— cii  ,. :iBic  mac  veaacai  of  lochs,"  and  mj  troubles 

.rcufi.  Trtu  fc  r.«^isBiie  cocaine  cmn  mr  iriends,  wiio  luul  b^un 
V   s- =ai.  I  »a&_  o»t  Mr  pntii-    StaA.  b  a  short  cut  of  about  ninety 
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I  WONDRR  how  many  Ixjndon  people  are  familiar  with  tliJa 
nume*  "The  Lt'wis."  How  many  will  ask,  "Wliat  is  it?  la  it 
I^ewis  the  Great  ?  Is  it  Louis  Napoleon  ?  Is  it  a  fish,  or  a  man,  or 
a  place  ?"  A  few  who  reniemher  their  geography — a  canny  Scot  or 
»o  from  the  We?t  Highlands;  or  those  who  are  "  well-up"  in  their 
Boswell,  and  recollect  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  mayjtist 
conclude,  that  I  mean  the  island  of  that  name,  far  up  amid  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  North  Atlantic.  But  with  great  respect  for  the 
Fellows  of  the  Geographical  Society,  some  even   of  whom  have 

Jrobably  bestowed  too  much  attention  on  the  remoter  provinces  of 
apan,  or  on  that  "interesting  tract"  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Arctic  Seas,  to  be  acquainted  with  our  Caledonian  dependency. 
1  believe  most  people  would  have  stared,  as  much  as  I  did  myself, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  last  long  vacation,  1  was  asked  by  a 
Vindly  criatic  and  peppery  Highlander,  to  accompany  him  to  his 
nntive  place  "in  the  Lews." 

"  I  would  be  delighted,  indeed,  if  I  knew  where  it  was,"  was 
my  (I  liope)  polite  reply. 

•'  What,  not  know  where  the  Lews  is !  That  comes  of  a  South- 
ern education.  It's  sometimes  called  *  The  Lews,'  or  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  and  surely  you  must  have  heard  of  it. " 

I  had  a  vogue  notion  of  proving  my  topogr-tphical  acquirements 
by  a  neat  and  succinct  description  of  the  ancient  Euboea,  or  a  par- 
ticular account  of  Samos,  or  Melita,  but,  on  reflection,  thought  it 
better  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  content  myself  with  muttering 
a  modest  hypothesis,  that  it  was  '*  somewhere  about  the  Orkneys. " 
Then  did  I  hear  my  friend  launch  out  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  charms  of  this  new  **  Isle  of  the  Blessed."  He 
told  me  of  its  desert  wastes  of  moor  and  mountain — of  its  dark 
streams  "* barbecued"  with  salmon,  and  all  varieties  of  trout — of 
ita  nigged  shores  lashed  by  ceaseless  billows,  the  noise  of  which 
iroutd  have  set  old  Homer  on  some  new  word  to  convey  it — him 
who  threw  away  that  splendid  "poluphloisboio"  on  the  gentle 
jnurmurings  of  the  j^gean — of  the  uncertainty  of  regular  postal 
communication — of  the  absence  of  "The  Times"  and  politics — 
of  mountain-mutton,  oat-cakes,  barley-bannocks,  pure  whiskey, 
grouse-pics,  whales,  seals,  curlews,  duck,  deer,  fertv  naturtp,  in 
man  and  beast — in  fact,  he  vividly  sketched  a  state  of  deliciously 
civilized  barbarity  and  unbounded  hospitality.  What  more  tempt- 
ing picture  could  he  draw  to  a  briefless  barrister,  whom  no  county 
court  attorney  had  smiled  upon  in  his  hermitage,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs  in  Pump  Court — where  could  one  better  escape  duns,  and 
the  unprofltabtc  tumult  of  the  Forum  ?  It  was  delightful  to  think 
of  such  a  recondite  solitude,  especially  to  one  like  myself,  whose 
wickedest  and  most  determined  spirts  of  hard  rcadm%  UtvA  Wctv 
often  interrupted  by  the  fancied  echoes  of  a  gtouM*  mn^,  «* 
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igb  it  is  sufrgestive  of  a  deuced  good  pun  or  two,  my 

'ions  of  it  forbid  the  attempt,  lest  I  should  be  punished 

•XI I  got  into  the  jwwer  of  tlie  presiding  Triton.     Night 

•n  vailings  for  the  stewaid,  who,  when  his  victims  became 

to  shout  lusitilj,  wisely'  retirtid  to  bud,  and,  in  despairing 

t«fs,  most  of  them  evidently  composed  under  the  intlucnce 

.iiumaniacal  disregard  of  the  £rst  law  of  nature.     Next  day 

ttt  fogpy*  ^n*^  blowy,  instead  of  being  merely  foggy  and 

Now  and  then  we  saw  black  stumpy  rocks,  against  which 

•w  surge  rose  and  broke  in  sheets  of  foam,  "  the  lather 

vconuie's   beard,"   or   the   clouds   broke,   too,   for   a   little, 

liniii^  up,   disclosed  on  the  right  hand,  rising  close  to  us 

the  sea,  the  sides  of  massive  mountains,  heaped    up  Like 

ITBves,  aduwn  the   heather-clad   steep   of  which,   tumbled 

lOrless  impromptu  cataracts,  filling  up  the  watercourses  with 

illuoua  streams,  running  riot  among  stones,  rocks,  and  boulders, 

-bey  found  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ;  but  ere  the  eye 

rested  on  it  for  a    moment,  the  watery   veil  swept  over  it 

The  strong-winged  gannct  skimmed  past  us,  or  dashed 

•rn  like  R  bolt  of  lead  into  the  sea  just  by  the  ship,  and  pre- 

tly  sprsng  up  with  a  herring,  mackerel,  or  pollock  m  his  bill; 

'~  fleets  of  divers,  guillemots,  or  puffins  lay  to,  or  bolted  under 

*a  we  splashed  by,  and  occasionally  we  came  near  a  ledge  of 

iTp  rocks,  on  which  a  whole  amiy  of  hungry  black  cormorant* 

L  moodily  in  the  rain,  like  a  lot  of  apothecaries  without  busi- 

•m.     At  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  we   rushed   into   an 

tftnd  harbour,  got  a  glimpse  of  some  whitewashed   houses   on 

'iB  shore — saw  a  few  of  the  natives — the  women  always  washing 

ad  **  beetling"  clothes,  and  the  men  looking  as  if  they  would  be 

:b  the  betlcT  for  undergoing  tlie  same  process  ;   disembarked  a 

of  captains  and  ministers,  and  a  load  of  herring-barrels — 

more   captains,    maybe    a   major,    certaiidy    some    more 

,  and  more  herring-barrels,  and  having  hove-to  for  "  the 

ly  in  the  boat,"  who  is  always  late,  and  renders  the  very  ex- 

litance  of  marine   commanders  wretched,  rushed  out  on  the  sea 

into  the  fo^  again.     Skye  and  Mull,  and  many  places  of  note, 

~        thus  visited,  but  their  beauties  were  all  lost  on  us,  while  we 

twice  very  nearly  lost  on  their  t/wt;Vc/a  nieuibrayV/hicU  ran  out 

;c  the  fangs  of  some  hungry  beast  to  seize  upon  us.     Once,  as  we 

slawlv  bucked  away  from  one  of  these  long  black  teeth,  warned  of 

the  danger  by  the  gurgling  splash  of  the  tideway  over  it,  a  huge 

DioM  of  brown  roundness  heaved  itself  above  the  water  for  an  in- 

slAnt  with  a  lazy  roll,  and  up  with  a  mighty  breath  spirted  a  blast 

of  air  and  water  from  the  end  of  it,  full  two  fatlioms  high  ! 

•*  A  whale!  —  a  whale!  And  a  monster  too!"  But  he  had 
no  tnind  to  be  made  into  train-oil,  and,  ^vith  a  sullen  angry  plunge, 
down  he  dived  again  right  across  our  bows,  giving  a  graceful  wave 
of  his  tremendous  tail  in  the  air  by  way  ot  a  parting  salute,  and 
as  on  indication  of  his  general  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  steam- 
boats and  the  mercantile  marine.  We  heard  the  fellow  pulling 
and  blowing,  and  blasting,  like  an  alderman  running  alvut  vVw 
l«il  'bus  to  the  City,  toe somt:  time,  and  a  altoi\^  vmpTes*\>.n\  vJiika 
rcM-  XSXItL  *  cc 
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left;  on  my  mincl  as  to  the  imdesirableness  of  beiiig^  a  herring,  or, 
indeed,  anything  smaller  than  a  whale  in  these  seas,  if  one  were 
compelled  to  be  a  subject  of  King  Proteus. 

Seals  now  and  then  shoved  up  their  knowing  heads,  to  take  a 
glimpse  of  us,  and  with  one  glance  of  that  lovely  mild  eye,  saw  all 
they  wanted,  and  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  salmon  as  ardently  as 
Mr.  Scropc  himself;  but,  notwithstanding  such  interestinj^f  visits 
from  llic  mannnalia  of  these  waters,  I  was  not  sorry  when,  on  tlie 
third  day  of  the  fog,  we  felt  our  way  into  Stornoway,  the  capital 
of  the  Northern  Hebrides. 

I  had  become  quite  tired  of  the  smell  of  whiskey-toddy,  and 
the  talk  of  the  ministers  and  the  sporting  major — "  Killed  him, 
air  !  Dead !  Egad  I  At  seven — ^ty-thrce  yards !  The  best 
shot!**  &c. — while  the  ministers  were  continually  spinning  yanu 
of  a  serious  character,  or  engaged  in  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
"respectable  characters "' in  their  parishes,  which  seemed  always, 
somcliow  or  other,  to  be  connected  with  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  pecuniary  resources. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Stornoway,  notwithstanding  the  notion 
of  the  natives  that  in  regal  splendour  it  is  superior  to  the  great 
metropolis  itself,  is  not  possessed  of  much  natural  beauty  or  arti- 
ficial attractions.  There  is  an  absurd-looking  castle,  bran-new, 
with  the  usual  allowance  of  cruet-frame  turrets,  donjons,  and 
embrasured  parapets  (placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  mud- 
bank,  which  is  left  high  and  dry  twice  a-day,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants),  with  a  little  lawn  in  front,  and  an  air  oi  parvenu  im- 
pudence about  it,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  stolid  look  of 
the  great  white-washed  blocks  of  houses,  perched  higgledy-pig- 
gledy up  and  down  the  substitutes  for  streets.  This  is  the  man- 
sion of  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  and  is  of  his  own  manufacttue. 
Much  more  creditable  to  his  taste  are  the  various  works  he  has 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  patent  slip  in  the  harbour, 
which  is,  however,  more  for  ornament  than  use ;  the  good  roads  in 
embryo  and  in  posse:  the  market-place,  the  chapel,  the  g&s-lampt. 

The  island,  which  belonged  in  the  good  bad  times  to  the  Mac- 
kenzics  of  Seaforth,  is  as  big  as  many  a  German  principality, 
being  about  forty  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  twenty- 
four  to  ten  miles.  It  is  now  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house,  engaged  in  the  opium 
and  Chinese  trade.  Stornoway,  the  capital,  is  its  sole  town,  and 
has  a  population  of  — . 

But  I  am  becoming  statistical.  I  was  very  near  entering  on 
the  kelp  question,  on  emigration,  education,  straw-plaiting,  crof- 
ters and  tacksmen,  and  the  reclamation  of  land. 

Poor,  dear,  dirty,  hospitable,  busy,  herring-curing,  cod-drying. 
ling-splitting,  fish-selling,  and  smelling  Stornoway!  with  your  in- 
stitutions and  commerce,  and  mermud  population,  and  old  tower, 
and  nast^  suburbs,  with  your  floating  nulks,  fitted  up  as  shops 
and  habitations,  so  that  one  may  see  on  the  stem  of  a  quondam 
herring-boat,  "  Dougal  Mackenzie,  Merchant,  licensed  to  aell 
UnuS",  Whiskey,  and  Tea;  "  or  read  on  the  bows  of  a  ci-dfvant 
collier,  ".Angus  Mackenzie,  "Potalo  ^wcVaaV  wxi  S\iQe-makcr." 
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I  must  leave  you,  thouf^h  J  bear  with  mc  many  a  pleasant 
memory  of  jolly  evenings  —  (the  mornings  were  sometimes  less 
af^eeable)  gootf  grog,  and  kind  friends !  Tlie  fiery  Highhuider 
was  driving  his  fiery  little  horse  at  a  great  pace.  We  liad 
travelled  over  some  miles  of  road,  bounded  on  one  aide  by  the 
tea  and  on  the  other  by  a  wide  expanse  of  bog,  which  rose 
in  the  distance  into  rounded  hills  all  impurplcd  with  the  rich 
heather-bells.  Now  and  then  we  had  passed  a  clump  of  wigwams 
built  of  mud,  and  rarely  possessing  wuidows ;  the  smoke  issuing 
from  boles  in  the  roofs,  which  were  composed  of  great  fiakcs  of 
straw  tossed  on  in  bundles,  blended  with  squares  of  turf  and 
fastened  down  by  hay-ropes  ballasted  with  heavy  stones.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  what  healthy  young  Celts  rushed  out  to  gaze  on 
us,  and  what  clean  faces  we  could  see  peeping  out  modestly  from 
the  doorways,  while  the  strong  frames  of  the*  men  we  met  showed 
that  health  bad  not  deserted  these  unpromising  abodes.  Patches 
of  fine  oats  and  potatoes  were  scattered  at  long  intervals  over  the 
vast  sea  of  moor  like  little  islands,  but  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  to 
be  seen.  Even  in  the  most  miserable  parts  of  Ireland  one  could 
scarcely  find  such  apparent  desolation.  The  worst  cabbs  in  Kerry 
were  as  good  as  the  crofters'  huts,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  the  dress 
and  aspect  of  the  people  of  'Ilie  Lewis  was  much  better,  and  bore 
signs  of  comfort  unknown  to  their  Celtic  brethren  in  the  western 
kingdom.  The  young  grouse  llew  "cheeping"  across  llie  road) 
roused  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  and  curlew  and  whimbrels  got  up 
bom  the  dykes  as  we  passed  with  a  wild  startled  cry ;  huge  fioeks 
of  plover,  sandpipers,  and  sea-larks  whirled  about  with  whistle  and 
scream  over  the  face  of  the  dark  bog,  the  snipe  flashed  up  from 
the  rills  and  piped  a  shrill  treble  for  their  long-billed  partnei"8  in 
the  rashes— now  and  tlien  you  caught  sight  of  an  orderly  line  of 
mathematical  wild  geese  Hying  in  an  isosceles  triangle,  as  if  bent  on 
doing  the  j)on«  asinonwi,  and  making  as  much  noii»e  asif  Rome  was 
in  danger,  and  mallard,  teal,  and  widgeon  quacked  and  flew  round 
in  all  directions  —  altogether  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  a  man  to  live  in,  if  he  could  only  turn  his  mouth  into  a 
bill,  and  get  waterproof  leggings  and  a  swimming  belt. 

*'  I  must  get  out,"  quoth  I. 

"  For  what,  man  ?     You  >c  miles  from  the  place." 

**  Nevertheless,  cross  this  stream,  oh,  child  of  the  mist !  I  will 
not,  till  I  have  one  whip  of  my  Mortin  Kelly  over  that  water,  and 
try  the  attractions  of  a  green-bodied  wren  willi  Lewis  trout." 

The  stream  in  question  was  about  six  feet  broad,  so  brown  you 
could  not  see  the  bottom,  and  splaishing  from  pool  to  pool  till  it 
fiuwed  into  the  sea  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where 
we  bad  stopped,  which  was  close  by  a  line  of  stones  that  served  as 
a  bridge  when  the  water  was  high.  At  present  they  were  useless, 
for  I  had  just  seen  a  wee  lassie  run  across  like  a  redshank,  and 
scarcely  covering  her  ankles  in  the  water  ;  but  I  had  seen,  too,  the 
whirls  of  the  fish  up  and  down  the  stream* 

"De'il  tak'  me,  but  you're  just  mad,  there's  not  a  trout  the 
size  (if  a  sprat  in  tlic  whole  burn." 

Hut  J   was  not   to  be  intimidated.     My  Uu\e  tod  vraa  ^^V 
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As  flowers  that  bud  and  bloom  before  us, 

Then  droop  in  languor  and  decay» 
As  clouds  that  form  their  bright  shapes  o'er  us, 

Then  speed  their  trackless  course  away, 
Ab  sparkling  waves  we  watch  advancing, 

'ITial  melt  in  foam  beneath  our  gaze, 
As  sunlight  o'er  the  waters  glancing, 

Tliat  smiles,  and  then  withdraws  its  rays, 

As  summer  insects,  to  their  night-homefl  wending, 

Sweep  by  us  with  a  hum  of  melody, 
As  gentle  showers  ou  the  earth  descending, 

Gem  for  a  fleeting  space  each  shrub  and  tree — 
So  pass  away  the  gifU  and  joys  of  earth ; 

I'rail  HA  the  rose,  the  cloud,  the  wave  as  fleeting, 
We  scarce  can  welcome  happiness  to  birth. 

Ere  some  sad  note  of  change  arrests  the  greeting. 

The  hopes  we  build,  the  friendH  we  prize, 
The  visioned  schemes  our  hearts  delighting. 

How  do  they  vanish  from  our  eyes  I 
'Vhe  real  our  jnyoas  fancies  hlighting. 

The  scenes  we  love  Time  marks  with  change, 

And  gladsome  hours  have  no  abiding. 
And  friends  o*er  land  and  ocean  range, 

llie  earth's  vide  space  our  lot  dividing. 

Dut  shall  wc  therefore  shun  the  pleasant  things 
'i^iis  else  too  barren  wilderness  adorning, 

And  give  to  joy  and  gladness  swifter  wings. 

Shielding  our  hearts  in  cold  and  selfish  warning  ? 

No !  for  the  memory  of  delights  tha^:  leave  ua 

Lingers — a  welcome  echo  of  the  past. 
No  !  for  through  all  the  myriad  ills  that  grieve  us 

Hope  struggles  on,  consoling  to  the  lasU 

And  through  life's  varied  scenes  and  hours  departe<l, 

Its  mingled  heritage  of  joy  and  pain, 
One  solace  ever  clings  to  the  warm-hearted, 

Afleclion  can  live  on — and  friends  may  meet  again. 

Angelica  M.  Douglas. 
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We  believe  that  to  describe  "  Castle  Avon"*  in  the  proper  con- 
ventional language  of  the  craft,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  *'  very 
unequal  performance."  It  is  thoroughly  inartistic,  and  yet  there 
are  gleams  here  and  there  of  art,  as  though  the  writer  well  knew 
the  obligations  of  her  calling,  but  in  ver)*  wilfulness  were  snapping 
them  asujider,  as  one  intolerant  of  restraint.  There  is  an  entire 
want  of  unity  of  action  in  the  piece.  Two  stories  run  on  side  by 
side,  very  slenderly  and  inartificially  connected,  though  a  very  little 
expenditure  of  inventive  power  would  have  enabled  the  writer  to 
connect  them  together,  with  mutual  support,  in  one  firmly-con- 
structed whole.  It  is  altogetlier,  indeed,  a  disappointing,  pro- 
voking book.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  properly  to  be  called 
the  main  action  of  the  piece.  But  aa  the  book  is  called  *^*  Castle 
Avon,"  we  conclude  that  the  sorrows  of  Lady  Aylmer,  the  widowed 
mother,  whose  only  child  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  gipsies, 
and  is  lost  to  her  for  well  nigh  twenty  years,  is  intended  to  engage 
the  interest  of  the  reader  in  its  greatest  strength.  Certaimy 
this  gipsificathn  of  a  young  heir  is  no  very  novel  idea.  Bat 
up  to  a  certain  point,  Mrs,  Marsh  has  dealt  with  it  very  cleverly, 
Iler  gipsy-scenes  are  really  good,  here  ond  there  beautiful.  Very 
clever,  too,  is  the  love-drama  of  Heniana  Lovel  and  Philip  Gor- 
hanihury.  But  we  never  knew  so  much  good  promise  in  the 
early  part  of  a  work,  so  lamentably  falsified  at  the  close.  "  Lame 
and  impotent"  indeed  is  the  "  conclusion." 

To  make  ourselves  clear  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  gentle 
excitement  of  '*  Castle  Avon,"  we  should  say  that  Lady  Aylmer, 
throughout  the  grcoter  part  of  the  three  volumes,  has  lost  her  son. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  A  corpse,  indeed,  was  produced,  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  which  was  said  to  have  terminated  his 
existence  ;  and  eveiy  one  but  Lady  Aylmer  believed  that  the 
child  was  drowned.  There  was  an  inner  voice,  however,  which, 
in  deiiauce  of  law,  seemingly  in  defiance  of  reason,  was  ever 
whispering  to  the  bereaved  mother  that  her  child  was  not  dead. 
With  her  child  she  had  lost  her  property — a  wicked  usurper,  next 
of  kin  to  her  husband,  had  destroyed  the  kite  lord's  will,  imd  his 
widow  had  only  a  scanty  settlement.  All  this  is  very  old  in 
fiction,  but  the  interest  is  well  maintained,  and  there  is  vigour  and 
strength  in  these  veteran  incidents,  as  paraded  by  Mrs.  Marsh, 
more  than  in  the  original  conceptions  of  less  powerfiil  writers. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Marsh,  in  her  bold  self-reliant 
manner,  were  endeavouring  to  show,  in  this  work,  how  genius 
can  triumph  over  any  obstacles  and  make  the  dry  bones  live. 
Well ;  the  reader  knows  all  this  time  that  the  child  is  alivo ; 
he  traces  the  boy's  progress ;   be  sees  how  he  grows  up,  in  the 
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^psv  camp,  lieavitiftil  and  lovcnblo — ^all  nobte  instincts  at  work 
williin  iiiin  ;  he  is  deeply  interesU-'d  in  the  gipsy-lord's  fate;  he 
deeply  sympathises  with  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  mother; 
he  feels  assured  that,  before  he  closes  the  tlilrd  volume,  he  will 
learn  that  mother  and  son  are  restored  to  each  other,  and  the 
cruel  usurper  ignominiously  expelled  from  Castle  Avon*  And  lie 
is  right.  They  are  restored  to  one  another.  The  fact  is  an- 
nounced. Nothing  more.  That  dcnouetnent  to  which  the  wliole 
action  of  the  piece  should  tend,  and  which  is  worthy  of  a  scene  in 
■which  the  full  powers  of  the  author  might  have  been  displayed,  is 
dtMuissed  in  little  more  than  a  sentence.  We  are  not  told  what 
I.jady  Aylmer  did  or  said — what  she  thought  or  felt  when  her 
child  was  restored  to  her — though  uo  small  porUon  of  tlie  work  is 
occupied  with  a  minute  account  of  what  she  suffered,  thought, 
saxd,  and  did,  in  her  bereavement.  The  catastrophe,  indeed,  is 
preposterously  out  of  keeping  with  all  the  rest  of  the  work — hurried 
— unsatisfactory — as  thouglt  the  writer  were  under  some  pressing 
necessity  to  complete  her  work  within  a  certain  time — had  been 
interrupted  at  the  last— and  had,  therefore,  brought  everything  to 
au  unnatural  end.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  sucn  a 
writer  as  the  authoress  of  the  '*  Two  Old  Men's  Tales" — whose 
tendency  is  rather  to  elongate  her  catastrophe,  than  to  subject  it 
to  this  unnatural  contraction.  Who  would  have  been  satisfied 
witli  Bulwcr  if  Ernest  Maltravers  had  recovered  the  lost  Alice  in  a 
single  sentence?  Mrs,  Marsh  has  evidently  read  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Notre  Dame."  The  little  glove  in  her  novel  takes  the  place 
of  the  French  romancist's  little  shoe.  But  has  she  forgotten  that 
most  touching  scene,  in  which  wc  learn  how  the  poor  woman  of 
the  trmi  aux  rats  recovers  her  lost  child  ?  Who  would  have  been 
sati.^fied  if  Esmeralda  had  been  restored  to  her  mother  in  a  single 
sentence  ? 

We  write  thus  strongly,  because  the  authoress  of  the  **  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales "  has  no  excuse  for  the  commission  of  such 
wilful  offences  as  these.  Wc  cannot  help  constantly  exclaiming, 
"  The  pity  of  it — O,  lago! — tlie  pity  of  it!"  when  we  see  a  writer 
squandering  her  genius  in  this  profligate  manner,  and  wilfully 
falling  short  of  excellence,  when,  with  a  little  more  expenditure 
of  thought,  a  little  more  homage  to  art,  she  might  so  easily  attain 
it.  Tills  caiuiot  be  said  of  Lady  Gcorgiaaa  Fullertun's  new 
tale,*  which  is  very  carefully  written.  The  construction  of  it 
may  not  be  perfect — but  it  is  plain  that  the  authoress  has  be- 
stowed infinite  pains  upon  the  work.  It  lias  the  polish  of  white 
marble.  It  is  an  eminently  lady-hke  book,  and  therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  painfulness  of  the  stor^',  is  very  pleasant  to  read. 
A  The  language  is,  in  many  places,  as  finished,  tnc  words  as  well 
I  chosen,  and  the  sentences  as  well  balanced,  as  though  they  had 
I  been  arranged  for  an  elaborate  historical  work  dedicated  to  Prince 
■  Posterity.  There  is  something  in  the  selection  of  the  scenery 
H      and    the   characters   of  the  drama  which  remind  us  strongly  of 
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"  Grantley  Manor,**  dissimilar  as  are  the  incidents  of  the  iv 
works.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mistake  the 
autiiorship  of  **  Lady-Bird,"  thougb  no  name  had  appeared  on  the 
title-page.  There  is  a  peculiarity  nbout  both  stories  not  easy  to 
describe.  It  consists  in  the  intermixture  of  what  may  be  called 
the  foreign  clement  with  the  scenes  and  characteristics  of  £n^li«h 
life.  It  is  an  English  story,  and  yet  it  is  not  English — it  i» 
surrounded  by  foreign  associations.  The  heroine — or,  rather,  one 
of  ilie  two  heroines — of  *'  Graniley  Manor,"  was  half  au  Italian. 
The  heroine — or,  rather,  of  the  two  heroines — of  "  Lady-Bird," 
is  Imlf  a  Spaniard.  The  natural  characteristics  are  evolved,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner,  in  the  two  stories ;  the  foreign  blood 
speaks  out  in  both  tales ;  and  there  is  the  same  strong  contrast 
preserved  in  both,  between  the  excitable  semi-foreign  beauty  and 
the  gentle  purely  English  girl.  Perhaps  Lady  Fulierton's  inveo- 
tive  powers  are  capable  of  taking  no  very  extended  ttights. 

THE  PRIVATE  JOURNAL  OF  F.  S.  LARPEXT,  Esa. 

JUDOK-AOVOCATB   ATTACHED   TO   TUB    UKAD-QU ABTKR8   OF    LORD 
WBLLINOTON   SUBING   THI    PBNINSCLAB   WAK. 

If  we  cannot  absolutely  describe  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Ijarpent'a 
'**  Journal"  as  a  work  oi  history,  it  is  assuredly  tht;  next  thing 
to  it,  for  it  supplies  excellent  materials  of  history.  We  do  not 
know  anything  more  serviceable  to  the  historian  than  the  Joiunals 
kept  by  intelligent  English  gentlemen  attached  to  the  army  during 
an  important  period  of  a  great  campaign.  Mr.  Larpent  joined 
the  liead-quartcrs  of  Wellington's  army  in  I8I3.  He  was  sent 
out  to  illl  the  important  office  of  judgc-adrocate-general,  and 
was  necessarily  brought  into  frequent  communication  with  the 
great  soldier  at  the  head  of  that  varied  force.  The  **  Journal," 
therefore,  is  thickly  strewn  with  anecdotes  of  Wellington,  very 
illustrative  of  the  character  both  of  the  leader  and  the  man,  of 
his  personal  habits,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  trj'ing  circum- 
stances which  often  surrounded  hiin  throughout  the  Peninsular 
campaign.  A  few  of  these  little  snatches  of  personal  anecdote 
and  description  we  have  marked  for  insertion.  There  arc  fre- 
quent notices  in  the  '*  Journal"  of  Wellington's  hunting  exploits. 
The  Duke  never  was  a  good  sportsman,  but  we  have  an  idea 
that  something  more  than  amusement  was  sought  on  those  bunting 
days.     Mr.  Larpent  says :  ij^M 

"Ltird  IVellinjiton  reads  and  looks  into  everytliinf^.  He  hunU  every  othw 
day  uluiost,  nod  then  makes  up  for  it  hy  peal  diligence  and  instant  deci>iun 
on  iKb  intermediate  diiys.  He  works  until  about  four  o'clock;  and  then,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  jmradw  with  any  one  wliorn  he  wranti*  to  talk  to  up  aud  donn 
the  little  souare  of  Freoada  (unidMt  mil  the  chattering  Portut^ese)  in  bis  grey 
great  coat." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  got  through  so  much 
work,  and  so  well  preserved  the  we;«  sarin  in  corpore  satto^  but 
for  those  hunting  days.  Here  is  another  bit  of  personal  descrip- 
ti'o/i.     The  idea  suggested  by  Ca^^i^ w  not  a  pleasant  one. 
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tl»r  it  indicates  what  is  commonly  a  characteristic  of  a  little  mind. 
The  judge-advocate's  repudiation  of  it  is  therefore  a  relief: 

"He  thinks  and  act*  quite  fox  himself;  with  me,  if  he  thinks  I  am  right, 

but  not  otherwise.     I  have  not,  however,  found  what  Captain told  me  I 

■hmid,  that  Lord  NVellinston  iinmediately  determines  a^^alniit  anythiiif;  thut  is 
•BggMted  to  him.  On  tne  cotitrarr,  1  think  he  iu  reawnable  etiouf^h,  only 
iftan  a  little  hasty  in  ordering  trials,  when  an  ac<iuittal  must  be  the  conve- 

Sience.     This.  1  think,  does  narm,  as  I  would  hare  the  law  punish  almost 
ways  when  it  !■  put  in  force." 

Here  are  some  instances  of  Wellington's  peculiar  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  Those  hunting  days,  doubtless,  kept  all  the 
nerves  well  strung,  all  the  muscles  well  braced. 

"  Lord  Aylmer  gave  me  two  strikinfc  instances  of  Lord  Wellington's  cool- 
■oh;  one,  when  in  s  fog  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  pursuing  the  French,  he 
fimod  a  division  of  oar  men,  under  Sir  William  Erslcine,  much  exposed  in 
■drance.  and  nearlv  scuarated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  army,  and  the  French  in  a 
village  within  »  milR  of  where  he  wad  Aanding.  He  could  oee  nothing.  Itut 
en  come  prisoners  being  brought  in,  and  being  asked  what  French  division,  and 
how  many  men  were  in  the  village,  they,  to  the  dismay  of  every  one  except 
WglUogtoo,  said  that  the  whole  French  army  were  there.  All  he  said  was, 
quite  eoolly,  *  Oh  !  they  are  all  there,  are  they  !  Well,  we  must  mind  a  little 
vhat  we  are  about  then. '  Anotber  time,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Honore,  and  when  we  vere  waiting  in  our  position  near  them  to  risk  an 
atlB4.'k,  to  protect  the  siege  of  Almeyda,  one  moming  suddenly  and  early  Lord 
Arlmer  came  in  to  him  whilst  he  was  shaving,  to  tell  him  the  French  were  ail 
o0,  and  the  last  cavalry  mounting  to  be  gone  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
movement  relieved  him  entirely,  gave  him  Almeyda,  and  preserved  Fortugal. 
lie  only  took  the  razor  off  for  one  moment,  and  said, ^*  Ay,  1  thought  they 
meant  to  be  off — veri-  well ;  *  and  then  another  shave,  just  an  before,  and  not 
another  wurd  till  he  was  dressed.  I  6nil,  however,  it  is  said  that  he  magnifies 
the  French  now  and  then  ;  sees  double  as  to  the  number  of  blue  uniforms^  and 
caoDOt  see  all  the  scarlet ;  but  1  believe  that  moet  men  in  his  situation  do  this 
more  or  lesa.^* 

I      The  following  is  very  delightfid.     It  is  characteristic  both  of 
poor  Craufurd  and  the  Duke. 

"  I  have  heard  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  General  Craufurd.  He  was  very 
derer  and  knowing  in  his  profession  all  admit,  and  led  on  his  division  on  the 
day  of  his  death  in  the  most  gallant  style  ;  but  Lord  Wellington  never  knew 
what  he  would  do.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion  he  remained  across  a  river  by  himself 
— that  is,  only  with  his  own  diviitiun,  nearly  a  whole  A-Ay  after  he  was  called  in 
by  Lord  Wellington.  He  said  he  knew  he  could  defend  bis  position.  Wel- 
lington, when  he  como  back,  only  said,  *  1  am  glnd  to  see  you  safe,  Craufurd.' 
The  latter  Haid,  'Oh,  1  was  in  no  danger,  I  amure  you. '  *  But  I  wu  frma 
your  conduct,'  said  AVelliogton.  Upon  which  Craufurd  observed,  '  He  U 
crusty  to-day ! '  " 

I      The  next,  too,  is  very  pleasant: 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  Lord  Wellington  ordered  young  Filcdareooe  t« 
go  and  bring  up  two  Portuguese  companies  to  the  attack.  He  went.  It  wu 
cloee  by  ;  but  he  was  highly  pleai^  with  the  order.  When  he  bad  (riven  the 
instructions,  he  saw  a  cherrv-tree,  and  went  up  to  break  a  bough  off  and  cat 
the  cbenies.  When  Lord  ^Vellington  lost  his  way  the  other  night  in  the  fog 
(reteming  to  head-quarters),  Fitzrlarencc  told  Lord  ^Vellington  he  was  sure 
the  road  was  so-and-so,  as  they  had  passed  the  place  where  they  found  the  two 
PortuKueiH!  companies.  *  How  do  you  know  that,*  quoth  Lord  Wellington, 
*  By  that  cherrv-tree,  which  I  was  up  just  afterwards,*  was  the  answer.  It 
amused  Lord  ^('etlingtvn  much ;  and  yesterday  he  called  to  bin),  with  a  very 
grave  face,  desired  him  to  go  and  get  some  of  the  cherries,  aa  though  it  were 
an  important  order." 

Wg  have  more  than  once  heard  the  question  dtKuawd  &%  tA 
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whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  ever  wounded  in  action. 
He  was  wounded  at  Ortlies.     Mr.  Larpent  says  : 

"  It  was  curintiB  thnt  Lord  \reIUiigton  and  General  Alava  were  close  ttve- 
ther  when  struck,  and  both  on  the  hi[t,  bat  on  different  sidesi  and  neitticr 
Rerionsly  injured,  as  the  surgeon  tuld  me  who  dressed  thetn.  Lord  W.'h  was  a 
bad  bruise,  and  skin  broken.  I  fear  his  riding  <to  much  since  haii  rather  made 
it  of  more  connequence,  but  hope  the  two  dayg*  bait  here  will  put  him  in  the 
rif^ht  way  again,  as  all  our  proK|H)<;tK  here  would  vaninh  with  that  man." 

And  further  ou,  the  journal-writer  gives  these  particulars. 
The  anecdote  is  new  and  interesting  : 

"  I  walked  down  to  the  bridfre  with  Lord  M'elHngton  yesterday,  and  found 
him  limp  a  little  ;  nnd  he  tmid  ho  wax  in  rather  mure  pain  thun  usual,  but  It 
was  nothing.  At  dinner,  yesterday,  he  said  he  was  laughing  at  General  Alara 
havinu  Iiail  a  knock,  and  telling  htni  it  was  all  lumsense — that  be  was  not  hart, 
&c.  when  he  rccpived  this  blow,  nnd  a  worw  one,  on  the  same  place  himself. 
f  AlavB  said  it  was  to  punish  him  for  laughing  at  him." 

These  anecdotes  (and  many  more  of  the  same  kind  mij^ht  be 
cited)  very  fairly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  pleasant  contents  of 
these  interesting  volumes.  In  one  respect  they  differ  from  all  the 
journals  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  which  have  come  before 
us.  Mr.  Larpent  was  a  civilian.  He  writes  as  a  civilian;  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  see  tlie  progress  of  tlie  war 
from  a  novel  ])oint  of  view.  The  "Journal"  was  written  merely 
for  the  perusal  of  private  friends.  Indeed,  it  comprises,  we 
believe,  a  series  of  letters  to  the  writer's  mother.  There  is  there- 
fore a  literal,  inornate  truthfulness  about  it,  which  brings  all 
the  daily  incidents  of  the  camp  much  more  clearly  before  us 
than  if  the  writer  had  designed  a  work  of  more  elaborate  con- 
struction, and  had  executed  it  in  a  more  florid  style.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  vcrj'  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  War. 


NOTICE. 

Want  of  space  compels  the  Editor  to  omit  notices  of  sererat 
new  works.     They  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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AND    WHO    LOST   AND    WHO    WON    IT, 

d  ^(or|)  of  Duc  <Db)n  ^imr. 

By  Shirley  Brooks. 
AUTHoa  or  **  uiii  violbt  and  bkii  orrBBR." 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
A    SKILLKO    WORKMAN    LOOKS    OUT   A   TOOL. 

On  the  third  morning  after  thnt  on  which  Lilian  Trevelyan  and 
Bernard  Carlyon  had  met  for  the  fimt  timet  three  persons  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  in  a  small  towa  a  few  miles  from 
Aspen  Court.  The  monks,  wlio  named  the  place  Lyntield-Mngna, 
haa  doubtlees  their  own  standards  of  admtnsuremeut,  and  there 
-are  parchment  records  of  the  existence  of  a  Ljnfield-Parva,  which 
have  survived  all  vestiges  of  the  latter,  except  thnt  in  a  gninar>'  iu 
i(8  supposed  neif^hbourhood,  there  is  one  wall  of  ecclesiastical  so- 
lidity, a  probable  legacy  from  the  dayn  when  churches  were  not 
vamped  up  by  cheap  contracts  and  sealed  tenders.  So  Lynfield- 
Magna  haa  now  a  solitary  greatness,  the  components  of  which  are 
a  long  dull  street,  which  forks  at  one  end  into  two  shorter  and 
duller  ones,  while*  at  the  other  end,  an  ugly  square  room,  hoisted 
into  the  air  on  a  number  of  piles  (which  the  architect  possibly 
considered  to  be  columns)  represents  a  town-hall,  and  acts  as  an 
tunbrella  to  tlie  market-women.  The  old  church,  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  streets,  htis  been  so  barbarously  treated  by  its  succes- 
sive wardens,  that  its  mutilated  features  can  hardly  be  recognized; 
but  it  is  tbe  only  object  of  interest  in  the  place,  and  as  you  pace 
up  and  down  it«  pew-cumbered  aisles,  you  can  at  least  exchange 
the  sense  of  stagnation  wliicli  settles  on  you  outside,  for  an  active 
instinct  of  wrath  towards  those  who  have  clogged  up  the  arches 
with  clumsy  galleries,  painted  sprawling  texts  from  the  Proverbs 
over  the  walls,  set  up  high  boxes  lined  with  green  baize,  aud 
labelled  witli  brass  plates,  for  respectable  miserable  sinners,  and 
planted  narrow  rickety  funus,  bttwecn  the  woi-at  draughts,  for 
cotton  gowns  and  smock-frocks.  And  if  you  ever  read  the  poems 
of  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  priests, 
who  ever  lived,  namely,  old  George  Herbert,  you  will  wonder 
what  pew-owners  (with  their  pew-keys  in  their  pockets)  would 
ihink  of  his  very  low  hint  to  the  churcJi-goer: — 

"  Kneultng  ne'er  spuiled  tdUc  «tockiog.    Quit  thy  state. 
All  equal  are  witJiin  tlie  Church  's  gate. ' 

There  are  about  u  dozen  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  it  is  in  one 
of  these,  a  siitf,  red-brick  building,  with  a  \Vig\\\5'-^\\sVKd  \i\Ta& 
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knocker  on  the  door,  tliat  the  group  we  have  mentioned  is  asacm- 
bled.  The  house  belongs  to  an  apothecary,  whose  practice  is 
not  popularly  supposed  to  be  large,  but  the  man  must  he  bold — 
bolder  even  than  an  lucome-Tax  Commissioner — who  should 
venture  to  point  out  to  the  stout  and  scowlinc  Mr.  Mardyke  that 
his  establishment  appears  larger  than  his  gams  seem  to  warrant. 
For  tho  present,  his  drawing-room,  and  some  other  parts  of  hi« 
house,  arc  occupied  by  strangers,  but  as  Mr.  Mardyke  is  a  child- 
less widower,  this  does  not  interfere  with  hts  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

Lilian  Trevclyan  is  painting  at  a  small  table  near  one  of  the 
windows,  and  the  fair  hair  would  descend  in  a  cataract  upon  the 
paper,  but  for  a  golden  net^work,  which  holds  the  curls  in  graceful 
unprisonment.  She  is  not  so  completely  absorbed  in  her  work  as 
to  be  unable  to  send  an  occasional  glance  up  the  long  street,  and 
her  position  gives  her  a  view  of  tlic  road  a  traveller  from  Aspen 
would  probably  take. 

Two  gentlemen  arc  in  the  apartment.  One  of  them,  a  largely 
made  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  lounging  in  what  was  once 
supposed  in  London,  and  is  perhaps  still  supposed  in  LynHeld,  to 
be  an  easy  chair.  He  is  reading  one  of  the  reviews  of  the  day- 
His  occupatiou  seems  a  careless  one.  Is  tlie  face  careless?  The 
features  are  large,  and  exceedingly  fine.  You  might  call  them 
sensuous,  especially  the  mouth  with  its  full  lower  lip ;  and  the 
violet  eye,  bright  as  it  is,  might  possibly  turn  with  no  unrccog- 
nizing  gaze  upon  certain  good  and  fair  things  of  this  life,  but 
look  at  the  magnificent  brow,  round  which  the  black,  half- 
dishevelled  lucks  cluster  in  ample  folds.  The  massive  head  is 
almost  Olympian.  The  beauty  of  that  face  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  taste,  but  must  be  acknowledged  on  the  instant  of  confronting 
it.  Not  that  it  is  of  the  beauty  which  is  most  desirable  in  this 
common-place  world,  or  one  for  which  a  man,  emulous  of  ordinary 
successes,  would  prudently  barter  his  neater  fascinations,  his 
drawing-room  effectiveness.  Some  women,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  other  and  more  cowardly  sex,  would  be  afraid  of  that  face. 
If  the  author  of  the  review  could  peep  from  between  his  own  lines, 
he  would  dislike  that  face,  and  not  without  reason.  For  the 
article  is  a  controversial  one,  designed  to  serve  the  cause  to 
which  the  reader  is  attached,  and  the  bright  violet  eye  is  lighten- 
ing into  the  holes  in  the  logic,  and  the  lip  is  sneering  at  the 
hackneyed  phraseology.  The  reader  is  certainly  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  the  scofi'er.  He  has  been  making  some  pencil  notes,  but  not 
in  the  book,  and  possibly  as  memoranda  tor  some  private  and 
unfavourable  communication. 

The  other  gentleman  is  seated  at  a  side-table,  with  his  face 
averted  from  his  companions.  A  faint  muttering  occasionally 
escapes  him,  to  which  they  are  probably  accustomed,  for  neither 
takes  any  notice  of  tlie  sound.  A  book,  apparently  of  devotion, 
is  before  him,  but  he  is  not  reading  it,  and  arouses  from  long 
intervals  of  meditation  to  repeat  rapidly  a  few  scarcely  audible 
fWords.     He  is  slight  and  delicate  in  figure,  with  hands  and  feet 
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of  femiiiiiie  smallncss.  His  features  are  marked,  the  nose  is 
aquiline,  but  tlic  mouth  indicates  irresolution,  and  there  i» 
timidity  Icp-ibly  written  in  tlie  upper  portion  of  l}ie  face.  The 
hair  is  long,  and  ttiin,  and  grey,  but  its  fijcyness,  and  a  stoop, 
manifest  even  while  he  ia  sittingi  seem  the  trjices  of  sufTuriug 
rather  than  of  aee.  But  the  strangest  characteristics  of  his  face 
is  its  utter  blooalessncss.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  tioubles 
Uie  eye.  It  resembles  neither  the  pallor  of  disease,  nor  the 
Buddea  blanching  of  terror,  nor  the  sickly  hue  which  attests  the 
student's  vi^il,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ashiness  of  death 
than  we  might  deem  that  life  could  make,  and  live.  A  man  will 
hardly  see  that  appearance  twice  in  his  time,  and  it  is  well  for  his 
dreams  if  he  do  nut  nee  it  once. 

**  So  far,  so  bad,"  said  the  reader,  throwing  his  book  upon  the 
tabic. 

"  How  ungrateful!"  replied  Lilian  ;  "  when  the  poor  man  lias 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  so  many  pages  in  the  hope  of  pleasing 
you." 

"  SententUe  pond«ranlur,  non  numerantur.  Miss  Trevolyan,"  re- 
turned the  other;  "which  means,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
qufllity,  and  not  the  quantity,  of  a  man's  sentences  are  in  question, 
and  if  they  are  bad,  Ukc  those  of  our  fnend  here,  it  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  ofrence  that  they  arc  many.     Don*t  you  agree  to  that?*' 

"  i  don't  think  that  I  do,"  said  Lilian.  **  I  have  such  a  very 
great  respect  for  anybody  who  can  put  words  together  in  a  way 
which  uakes  them  Ht  to  be  printed." 

**  That  the  more  he  puts  together,  the  more  your  respect  ? 
Very  well;  but  that  is  what  we  call  in  Latin  a  peiitio principii,  a 
luteal  mendicancy,  a  begging  the  question." 

"Latin  twice  in  two  minutes,**  said  the  young  lady,  laughing; 
"  unless  the  first  was  Greek-  1  will  not  be  talked  to  in  that 
loauuer.  I  have  read,  somewhere,  that  somebody  who  was  very 
clpvcr,  uiind,  declared  that  what  could  not  be  said  in  English  was  not 
worth  saying  at  all.     Please  to  remember  that,  Mr.  Heywood." 

"  Why,  yes.  Somebody  spoke  safely  enough,  considering  what 
£Dglish  is,  and  how  little  entitled  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
language." 

'•  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lilian,  "  1  will  show  you  that  it  can 
be  very  distinct  indeed,  if  you  persist  in  debating  everything  with 
me.     Why  don't  you  sometimes  agree  to  what  people  say?" 

"Why  don't  people  sometimes  say  what  I  can  agree  to?** 
onswercd  Mr.  Heywood.  "Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  singular 
intonation  of  his  rich,  pleasing  voice,  *'  if  I  were  too  assenting, 
«-ho  knows  but  that  J  might  be  taken  for  a  Jesuit,  aiming  at  some 
ultimate  object,  and  in  the  meantime  striving,  by  my  silkiness,  to 
ingratiate  myself  with  my  tools  and  victims  ?  That  would  be  very 
aaa,  you  know." 

Lilian  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  made 
no  reply. 

**  It  is  a  wonder,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *'  that  your  conquering 
hero  is  so  long  in  coming.     You  wrote,  that  after  VvjeWt  ufAwcV 
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.you  should  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  I  am  surprised  that  he  makct 
you  wait  for  your  liappiness." 

*•  He  will  be  here,  1  have  no  doubt,"  said  Liliun,  colouring,  but 
spOdkiTig  in  a  calm  grave  tone.  "  I  wish  that  I  had  as  little  doubt 
as  to — as  to — .'*     Shf  liesitated^  and  bent  over  her  work. 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  remove  any  doubts  you  may  entertain.  Miss 
Trevelyan,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  drily.  "1  rather  hoped  that  I 
had  already  done  so,  but  I  see  that  1  underrated  tfae  power  of 
another  influence,  upon  which  we  had  none  of  us  calculated  three 
days  ago." 

This  time  Lilian's  fair  face  became  crimson.  But  when  she 
raised  it,  and  met  the  keen  gaze  of  her  companion,  she  answered 
courageously  enough — 

"  I  thought  we  understood  —  no,  I  mean  that  it  was  agreed 
between  us,  that  this  subject  was  to  be  spoken  of  in  one  way  only. 
That  my  duty  was  to  be  pointed  out,  and  that  I  was  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  related  to  that,  and  to  my  fulfilment  of  it.  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  you  mean  to  treat  me?" 

"  You  can  hardly  forget  to  wtiom  you  speak,  Lilian,**  replied 
[tMr,  Heywood,  with  displeasure. 

'•  Had  I  forgotten,  do  you   think  I  should  remain  to  speak?** 
|»Tetumed  Lilian,  with  firmness. 

That  firmness  was  probably  new  to  her.  At  any  rate  Heywood 
looked  at  her  with  that  species  of  interest  one  might  feel  in 
watching  the  solution  of  a  problem.  He  gazed  for  some  moments, 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  character  of 
some  process  which  had  taken  place  before  him,  he  slightly  nodded, 
and  said,  with  a  smile — 

**  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Rely  upon  my  not  annoying  you 
again." 

She  understood  him,  or  thought  she  did,  for  she  once  more 
flushed  over  cheek  and  furcliead,  but  she  made  no  further  answer* 

**  I  think  this  Mr.  Carlyon  must  remain  with  us  during  the  dny," 
said  Mr.  Heywood.  "  I  should  like  him  to  dine  with  us.  By  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  able  to  sec  our  course.  Remember,  please, 
that  what  I  chiefly  want  to  ascerUiin  is,  whether  he  has  ambition." 

•'  You  visited  his  employer,  I  thought,"  said  Lilian,  "  in  order 
to  understand  bis  character?" 

"  1  did,  and  for  a  better  reason  still,  namely,  to  sec  whether 
enough  could  not  be  done  with  Moleswnrth  himself  to  make  his 
subordinate's  services  unnecessary'.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  my 
work  badly,  or  tliat  I  left  a  point  untouched  where  I  could  touch 
.without  danger.  But  as  to  the  Wilmslows,  he  was  so  guarded 
that  he  only  revealed  to  me  that  there  must  be  something  to  guard, 
or  he  would  have  been  more  open.  And  as  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  though 
my  companion  took  a  very  good  story  with  him,  which  passed  with 
Molesworth,  he  spoke  as  slightly  as  one  would  expect  a  lawyer  to 
do  about  so  unimportant  a  person  as  one  of  his  eviphtfh.  In 
short,  we  did  little,  except  convincing  ourselves  that  there  is  some- 
thing uTong,  and  the  first  use  we  make  of  Carlyon  is,  to  discover 
what  tiiis  something  is." 
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••  And  the  next  ?"  asked  Lilian. 

'*  Depends  upon  Mr.  Car ly on  bimself;  Hnd,"  he  added,  as  if 
lirging  the  thought  as  likely  to  please  his  companion^  "it  may  be 
very  greatly  to  his  advantage,  as  advertisers  say." 

*'  It  is  dutJig  what  is  right,"  said  Lilian,  hut  repeating  the  words 
as  if  they  were  a  form. 

"  it  is  doing  what  is  riglit,"  repeated  Mr.  Heywood,  earnestly 
aud  authoritatively;  "and  it  is  also  a  merciful  and  happy  provi- 
dence lliat  we  are  enabled  to  achieve  this  good  work  without 
recourse  to  any  af,;«ncy  but  that  which  is  honourable.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  there  can  be  real  dishonour  in  any  act  which 
promotes  the  welfare  of  the  church,  but  she  docs  not  always  call 
upon  us  to  sacrifice  even  our  worldlier  feelings  for  her  service, 
but  more  of^n  invites  us  to  baptize  them  into,  and  consecrate 
tfacm  to,  that  service.'" 

And  at  that  moment  Lilian's  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  Heywood, 
observing  her,  felt  that  she  had  made  out  the  approaching  figure  of 
Bernard.  But  he  wisely  abstained  IVom  reminding  her  to  apply 
the  JesKon  of  his  last  words  (o  the  sentiment  of  joy  the  sight  had 
caused  her,  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  Mysteries  to  beccrtiiin  that 
her  girl's  heart  was  justifying  its  own  delight  without  the  aid  of 
his  theology.  One  of  Heywood*3  manifold  accomplisliments  was, 
the  knowing  when  to  hold  liis  tongue. 

Caxlyon,  having  stahled  his  horse  at  one  of  the  two  very  bad 
inns  of  Lyiifield,  hastened  to  present  himself  at  Mr.  Mardyke's 
house.  He  was  welcomed  by  Lilian,  who  presented  him  to 
Mr.  Heywood. 

Id  an  instant,  the  buoyant  spiriLn,  witlt  which  Dernard  had  rid- 
den, somewhat  hard,  to  the  little  town,  were  dashed  and  chilled. 
TTwit  maguiBceal-looking  stranger,  obviously  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  family  !  When  we  have  once  committed  the  indiscretion 
of  placing  our  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  another,  how  suspicious 
we  arc  of  the  trustee  we  have  chosen.  The  cloud  of  trouble  wliich 
came  over  Carlyon's  heart  must  in  some  degree  have  shadowed  his 
face,  for  Heywood  turned  to  Lilian  with  a  smile,  and  after  » 
moment  said — 

*•  We  poor  Catholics  arc  jealous  of  our  titles,  vou  know,  Mr. 
Carlyon — the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  has  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance  ! ' 

And  Catholic  clergvmen  do  not  marry;  and  what  a  glow  of 
pleasure  came  upon  Bernard's  forehead!  and  how  cordially  he 
shook  tlie  hand  Mr.  Heywood  held  out  to  him  —  the  latter  reading 
the  whole  hittoriette  as  plainly  as  it  is  set  down  here.  The  pale 
gentleman  then  came  forward  a  few  steps, 

"  My  uiicic,  Mr.  Eustace  Trevelyan  !  "  said  Lilian, 
Tlie  ashy-looking  uncle  took  both  Carlyon's  hands  in  his  own, 
aud  in  enrnt^t,  but  broken  sentences,  warmly  thanked  him  for 
his  intervention  in  bchuif  of  Miss  Trevelyan,  He  then  looked 
doubtfully  at  Bernard,  as  if  anxious  to  know  whether  he  thought 
sufllcient  acknowledgment  had  been  made,  and  seemed  hesitating 
whether  he  ought  not  to  recommence  his  thanks.     But  as  Carlyon, 
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after  a  brief  reply,  addressed  himaelf  to  lalian,  the  nervous  inaa 
appeared  relieved,  aud  returned  to  his  table  by  the  wail.  And 
so  Bernard  made  the  acqutuntance  of  the  "strange  persons'* 
whom  Lilian  promised  he  should  sec. 

Incalculable  are  the  advantages  a  French  author  enjoys  over  an 
English  one.  Among  them,  and  not  the  least,  is  the  amiable 
patience  with  which  a  not  proverbially  patient  people  allow  their 
uoveli&ts  unrestricted  time  and  space  to  tetl  their  stories.  A 
hundred  pag»  of  dialogue,  more  or  less,  are  nothing  to  a  feuiliH' 
onistff  aud  to  a  story-teller  who  does  not  wish  to  be  egotistic,  and 
likes  to  set  his  characters  talking,  instead  of  himself  talking'  about 
them,  nothing  can  be  plcasanter  ihnn  making  dialogue.  Oh  1  for 
the  good  days  of  Sir  Charles  Gnindison,  and  the  interminable 
conversations  in  that  oak  parlour.  But  those  days  aro  gone*  and 
stories  are  expected  to  make  some  little  progress  now  and  then. 
But  for  this  oppressive  tax  upon  free  si)eech,  what  a  number  of 
things  Mr.  Carlyon  should  have  said  this  day,  nor  should  Mr. 
Haywood's  artfulness  have  been  inarticulate,  nor  Miss  Trevclyan 
have  been  more  silent  than  becomes  a  young  mfudcn.  But  wc 
have  much  work  before  us. 

The  stars  were  looking  into  llie  Severn  when  Bernard  returned 
to  Aspen.  If  their  ciphers  were  but  legible,  it  would  have  been 
good  for  him  had  be  held  the  key.  A  Urge  part  of  hia  destinies 
bad  been  mapped  out  for  him  that  day. 

He  had  gone  through  the  inteuaed  ordeal  well,  the  better, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  not  been  for  a  moment  on  his  guard,  and 
had  only  thought  of  his  happiness  in  finding  himself  passing  hour 
after  hour  in  the  company  of  Lilian  Trevelyau.  Tlie  priest  had 
exerted  his  marvellous  powers  of  pleasing,  and  while  apparently 
contributing  only  a  handsome  share  to  a  varied  and  animated 
conversation,  had  in  reality  put  the  mind  of  Carlyon  tlirough  its 
paces,  and  formed  a  plausible  estimate  of  its  powers.  He  found 
an  intellect,  of  the  order  which  is  too  ready  (according  to  some 
profound  persons)  to  be  great,  but  sin^arly  practical.  He  found 
scholarship,  graceful,  but  suiwrlicial,  and  the  better  adapted, 
perhaps,  to  the  uses  of  the  world  than  a  sounder  learning.  He 
found  fluent  speech,  some  wit,  and  much  facility  of  self  .adaptation 
to  circumstances.  And  then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  moral 
nature  of  Carlyon — and  was  balfled.  Not  that  Bernard  afiected 
concealment,  or  dreamed  of  the  scrutiny  he  was  undergoing.  But 
there  was  a  disturbing  agency  (like  that  of  the  undiscovered  planet 
whose  influence  was  felt  in  the  calculations)  which  set  that  nature 
away  from  its  ordinary  tracks  and  channels,  and,  for  the  moment, 
enabled  it  to  defy  the  analyzer.  It  was  I^ilian  Trevelyan  who 
came  between  her  spiritual  friend  and  his  aim.  Bernard  might 
be  proud,  might  be  revengeful,  might  be  ambitious,  or  might  be 
nunc  of  these,  but  all  that  the  priest  could  with  certainty  decide 
was,  that  Bernard  loved,  and  on  this  he  had  decided  very  early 
in  their  interview.  It  would  be  necessary  to  apply  some  stronger 
tests,  and  it  was  on  these,  while  Carlyon,  on  his  homeward  road, 
with  a  full  and  an  untranquil  lieart,  was  weighing  hopes,  mid 
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fean,  and  chances  in  scales  which  be  held  all  unsteadily,  that 
Ueywood  was  meditating.  And  the  plotter  had  fallen  asleep 
long  hofore  the  lover  had  merged  the  blue  of  Lilian's  eyeu  in  the 
dull  grey  of  the  dream  light. 

^  CHAPTER   XII, 

W  I.IUAK  TKIVBLYAN**   im'ALUABLB   QCARDIAN. 

The  following  day  Carlyou  strolled  out  for  a  solitary  walk 
(rather  to  tlie  discontent  of  the  young  ladies  at  Aapcn,  who  had  in- 
tended to  enlist  him  for  some  Httle  expedition  of  their  own ),  and  for 
a  reason  which  any  young  gentleman  who  has  ever  fancied  himself 
in  love  will  possibly  appreciate,  he  walked  in  the  direction  of  Lyn- 
field,  though  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  visiting  that  inter- 
esting town.  A  couple  of  miles  from  Aspen  Court  he  met 
Heywood,  who  was  also  walking,  and  apparently  intent  on  a  bookr 
**  Ah,  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you.  I  see," 
he  said,  looking  round,  "that  my  friend  here  has  beguiled  me  into 
extending  my  walk  most  unreasonably,  and  it  is  fortunate  tliat  you 
have  stopped  me." 

I        "Do  they  write  such  engrossing  books?"   said  Bernard  j  "I 
never  get  hold  of  them." 
"  No,  the  art  has  gone  out,"  replied  the  clergyman  ;  "  but  this 
book  has  been  doing  its  work  for  three  hundred  years  and  more. 
You  will  think  it  anything  but  a  clerical  hand-book,  T  suppose." 

»And  he  held  the  open  volume  to  Carlyon. 
"  Rabelais.     All !     I  understand  your   overlooking    the   mile- 
stones." 

"  Is  he  not  glorious  ?  I  was  iust  reading  Friar  John's  encou- 
ragement of  his  friends  when  they  were  going  to  battle  with 
Picrochole.  He  tells  them  that  he  tears  nothing  but  the  great 
ordnance,  yet  he  knows  of  a  charm,  taught  him  by  a  sub-sexton, 
that  will  preserve  a  man  from  the  violence  of  guns  and  all  manner 
of  fire-weapons  and  engines,  but,  he  adds,  '  it  will  do  me  no  good, 
because  1  do  not  believe  in  it.'" 

"  The  philosophy  of  ll»e  failure  of  a  good  many  specifics  in  this 
world,"  said  Carlyon ;  "  from  beneficent  legislation  up  to — what 
shall  we  say — galvanic  rings  ?" 

"  It  is  true,'  said  the  priest ;  "  and  yet  let  me  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice,  which  vou  need  not  be  afraid  to  take  even  from  a  de- 
signing Papist  like  me.  It  is  early  in  life  for  i/ou  to  be  severe 
upon  the  world,  and  you  will  get  through  it  better  by  an  occa- 
sional bow  to  its  idol^— at  present  at  least.  For  if  a  very  young 
man  laughs  at  them,  the  kindly  judging  world  will  say,  nut  that  it 
is  because  he  has  eyes,  but  because  he  could  never  get  near 
enough  to  tlie  pedestal  to  join  iu  the  rites.  Don't  be  incensed — 
you  arc  fivc-and-twenty  or  so — I  am  forty,  and  I  liave  lived  in  my 
time.** 

Bernard  here  judged  it  proper  to  inquire  after  his  host  of  the 
preceding  day — and  indeed  nis  host's  daughter. 

•*  Oh  I  very  well,  and  delighted  with  you.     You  must  come  over 
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aga!n  when  the  Miss  Wilinslaws  can  span*  jou.  By  the  way,  I 
am  doubly  glad  wc  have  luot  this  moraing,  for  I  hod  tliuught  of 
asking  you  a  question,  one  that  affects  Mias  Trevelyan.  PerhajMi 
though,  it  is  asking  you  to  do  an  unprofessional  thing  in  giving 
some  advice  to  your  defeated  antagonists." 

'*  Piay  make  me  useful,"  said  Carlyon,  mentally  trampling  all 
etiquette  into  the  lowest  contempt,  at  the  iutimatiun  that  Lilian 
was  interested. 

"  Why,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  one 
[likes  to  be  right.  It  is  this  — I  speak  of  course  in  confidence* 
[ITou  see,  when  Miss  Trevelyan  was  an  heiress,  she  received,  as  you 
jinay  suppose,  a  good  many  proposals.*' 

What  possible  right  had  Carlyon  to  begin  to  feel  so  exceed* 
ingly  sick  at  heart !  Was  it  not  most  natural  that  a  yoong  and 
beautiful  girl  should  have  such  offers?  So  he  admitted,  and  then 
remembered  that  she  had  not  accepted  any  of  them,  and  he  felt  a 
most  unjustifiable  comfort  in  reflecting  that  she  was  no  longer  rich. 
Who  says  that  love  softens  the  heart  ?  He  made  a  sort  of  assent, 
intimating  to  Heywood  to  go  on,  but  the  latter  thought  it  was 
rather  a  curious  sound. 

"  Her  circumstances  having  altered,  of  course  any  such  nego- 
tiation terminates,  ipso  faclo^  unless  renewed.  Now,  of  two  gen- 
tlemen who  might  have  been  considered  to  be  pretty  eqaally 
eligible,  any  preference  on  the  lady's  part  set  aside,  one,  a  friend 
of  my  own,  has  entrusted  me  with  such  a  renewal,  couched  in  the 
roost  graceful  terms,  and  really  a  creditable  offer.  He  is  a  man  of 
fortune,  an  educated  person,  and  otherwise  calculated,  I  think,  to 
make  Lilian  happy.  I  have  roason  to  know  tliat  she  has  a  con- 
siderable regard  for  him,  and,  I  suppose,  this  will  be  the  marriage. 
Kow,  Mr.  Carlyon — by  the  way,  how  white  you  look !  Do  vou 
know,  I  think  that  you  London  men  over  exert  yoursclvca  when 
you  corae  into  llie  country,  and  the  change  of  air  upsets  you." 

"  There  is — there  may  be  something  in  that,"  said  poor  Ber- 
nard, hastily,  **  I  have  been  riding  a  good  dnal — but  it  is  nothing — 
pray  go  on." 

•'  Ah!  and  you  ride  hard  too.  Miss  Trevelyan  remarked  yes- 
terday, when  you  came  in,  that  you  looked  flushed  as  If  from  a 
gallop."  And  he  continued  to  watch  Carlyon,  who  was  conscious 
of  changing  colour  two  or  tlu'ce  limes  under  the  other's  gaze. 

*'  I  sliall  be  more  careful  in  future,"  said  Bernard,  with  an 
effort.     *'  But  what  is  your  inquiry  ?" 

"  Why  this,"  said  Hey  wood,  "  for  1  am  in — I  will  not  sny  a 
delicate,  but  a  double  position.  This  gentleman  is,  as  I  have  said, 
my  friend,  and  I  would  gladly  promote  a  marriage  upon  which  ho 
luis  set  his  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  still  more  bound,  for 
reasons  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  now,  to  take  core  of 
the  interests  of  Lilian  Trevelyan.  Of  course  we  shall  employ 
lawyers  to  do  that  which,  in  this  happy  country,  liiwyers  only  can 
do;  but,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  two  or  three  points  for  con- 
sideration. 1  have  no  doubt  that,  with  your  knowledge  and  prac^ 
tical  habits,  you  will  put  me  right  in  a  minute." 
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Carlyon  only  trusted  himself  with  another  slight  assent^ 

**  This  lover  oi  Lilian's,"  said  Hcywood,  possibly  choosing  his 
words,  **  though  rich,  U  unfortunately  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, whicli,  though  in  no  way  affecting  his  honour,  would  be 
exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  his  interests  were  they  known. 
And — 1  speak  to  you,  again,  in  the  utmost  confidence — they  are 
so  apparently — shall  I  say  suspicious,  tiiat  it*  Lilian  herself — ' 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Heywood,*^  said  Bernard,  **  and  you  will 
foigive  the  interruption  when  you  understand  its  reason.  I  must 
not  hear  the  circumstances  you  were  about  to  mention," 

•*  I  have  to  beg  i^our  forgiveness,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  with  the 
instant  and  haughty  humility  of  a  man  of  the  world.  **  I  under- 
stand you.  I  bad  ventured  to  rely  on  your  assurance  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  that  you  were  willing  to  be  useful*  1  am  trenching,  it 
appears,  on  professional  etiquette — my  ignorance  is  my  only  ex- 
cuse." He  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  as  if  about  to  terminate  the 
interview,  when  Bernard  replied  quietly,  for  he  had  been  for  some 
time  striving  to  master  himself,  and  the  little  personality  assisted 
him. 

*'  You  do  understand  me,  Mr.  Hcywood.  I  repeat  that  I  shall 
most  gladly  be  of  any  service  to  Miss  Trevelyan.  But  there  is  a 
reason  why  1  ought  not  clandestinely  to  become  possessed  of 
information  with  which  I  might,  as  I  gather  from  your  statement, 
inaterially  damage  the  interests  of  a  suitor  for  Miss  Trcvelyan's 
hand." 

Heywood's  bold,  keen  glance  was  turned  full  upon  the  face 
of  Carlyon,  but  it  was  met  by  a  gaze  as  bold  and  searching  as 
his  own.  For  Bernard,  after  the  first  shock  of  Heywood's  com- 
municr.tion  was  over,  bad  learned,  either  from  an  unguarded 
look,  or  from  an  over-acted  passage  —  a  word  will  suffice  where 
the  faculties  are  so  painfully  sharpened — that  the  priest  knew  hia 
secret." 

•'  You  had  better  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  relplied  Hcy- 
wood, who  knew,  in  his  turn,  that  both  masks  had  fallen. 

•'  I  have  done  so,"  said  Carlyon.  "  And  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  say  another  word.  To  Mr.  Heywood  it  is  certainly  need- 
less that  I  should." 

*'  I  am  a  plain  man,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  I  like  straight- 
forward dealiug,  and,  therefore,  if  you  will  not  speak  out,  I  will* 
An  attorney  bas  sent  his  clerk  to  be  a  sort  of  man  in  possession  at 
Aspen  Court,  and  that  attorney's  clerk  has  done  Miss  Trevelyan, 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  England,  the 
honour  to  regard  her  with  favour,  and,  like  a  chivalrous  rival, 
declines  to  hear  anyttiing  against  a  milihnairet  who  intends  to 
marry  her." 

"  How  utterly  unworthy  I  should  be  of  the  hopes  I  entertain,'* 
said  Bernard,  with  an  unmoved  voice  and  a  calm  smile,  "  could 
1  feel  shamed,  even  for  a  second,  by  your  high-minded  taunta  ? 
Can  you  borrow  nothing  stronger  than  that  from  your  friend 
Babelais?  He  was  a  master  of  vituperation,  but  would  hardly 
have  found  a  sting  in  charging  a  gentleman  with  having  raised 
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fais  eyes  something:  higher  than   his  fortunes,  before  raising  hisi 
fortunes  to  the  height  he  desiffned." 

*' A  neat  speech,  and  well  spoken,"  said  Heywood,  "and  one 
which  sounds  like  a  scrap  from  a  sentimental  comedy.  Perhaps 
you  write  for  the  stage?  At  all  events,  accept  my  upplauso.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  right  to  go  further,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Carlyon  whether,  as  a  practical  man,  be  has  any  reaaon, 
leaatt  for  anticipating  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambition." 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  nresen'ing  his  temper,  "  is  not  tha 
question  of  the  moment.  My  object  was  merely  to  avoid  lh« 
receiving  an  undue  advantage  from  what,  when  you  began  ta 
speak,  1  supposed  to  be  a  professional  confidence.  Probably 
mistook  a  supposed  case  for  a  real  one,^'  he  added,  in  a  tone  whicli 
he  tried  to  render  as  careless  as  he  could. 

"  You  would  like  to  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  sooJ,^ 
said  the  clergyman,  now  laughing  without  reserve,  but  not  oflen^ 
sively.     "  Come,  we  have  exchanged  cut  and  thrust,  suppose  w« 
keep   the  peace   for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  you  like,  you  may] 
imagine  that  I  spoke  rudely  in  order  to  test  your  power  of  aeltA 
command.      We  priests,  you  know,  are   artful  enough  for  any-1 
tiling.     But  I  must  try  back  on  the  old  scent  (is  that  the  orthodox  f 
phrase  ?)    and   if   we   are  to  talk  at  all  on  the  subject,  1  mu 
ask  you  to  consider  your  social  position." 

"  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  Bernard,  "  we  are  speaking  under  curiou 
circumstances.     I  interrupted  you  in  a  stor}-  which  probably  yoal 
introduced  in  order  to  be  interrupted,  and  a  certain  inference, 
which  1  have  not  contradicted,  naturally  resulted.     But — " 

"  My  dear  voung  friend,"  said  Heywood,  "you  are  clearly  dti 
tincd  fur  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  will  do  well  to  re8er^*e  ibes 
phrases  for  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  whoj 
may  slightly  misapprehend  you,  and  so  forth.     You  profess  love 
for  Miss  Lilian    Prevelyan,  you  are   speaking   to   her  best    and 
most   trusted  friend,  who    in^ntes   you    to   speak   out,   and  you 
answer  in  the  platitudes  of  a  debating  society." 

**  I  liave  great  respect  for  Miss  Trcvelyon's  friend,"  said  Ber- 
nard, who  was  determined  not  to  bo  driven,  "  but  I  have  no  light 
to  suppose  that  he  is  mine.'" 

**  That  is  the  first  sensible  word  I  have  heard  from  you,"  said  - 
Heywood,  good-naturedly ;  "  and  it  deserves  to  be  met  with  frank-j 
ness.     Lilian  Trevelyun   is  everything  to  me,  and  all  my  friend- 1 
ships  and  enmities  (if  enmities  were  proper)  must  connect  them-^ 
selves  with  her  welfare.     That  is  plain  speaking.     Now  for  your- 
self.    I  like   you,  and  I  do   not  think  it  impossible  that,  with 
op])ortuuities,  Miss  7Vevelyan  might  ultimately  be  brought  to  &1 
similar  admission  —  though  you  need  not  flush  up  to  your  eyes  in  I 
that  manner.     And  as  I  was  rude  just  now,  1  ought  to  say,  inough] 
as  a  man  of  sense  you  are  already  sure  of  it,  that  the  mere  ucci->| 
dent  of  your  learning  the  law  in  an  office,  instead  of  yawning 
over  it  in  chajubcrs,  is,  witli  me,  a  circumstance  in  your  favour,  | 
rather  than  against  you.     Tliere  is  a  man  who  will,  one  of  the^Q  ' 
days,  be  a  cabiuet  minister,  who  was,  no  very  long  time  ago,  hold- 
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mg  your  place  in  a  solicitor's  house  in  Uie  city.  But  1  do  not 
intend  that  Miss  Lilian  Trevclyan  shall  be  n  lawyer's  wife.  Meliora 
cannmus,  Mr.  Carlyon." 

•'  1  am  indebted  to  you  for  having  said  so  much,"  replied  Ber- 
nard ;  '*  and  it  makes  me  quite  sure  that  vou  mean  to  say  more." 

"  Very  little  more,  for  you  must  speiiU  now,  or  ever  hereafter 
hold  your  peace  on  this  subject.  I  have  told  you  my  position 
with  regard  to  Miss  Trevclyan,  and  aa  you  have  spent  a  aay  with 
us,  I  imagine  you  have  convinced  yoiuseCf  that  I  have  described  it 
aright.  So  I  speak  %rith  some  authority.  Have  you  any  private 
fortune,  or  expectations  of  one  ?  " 

*'  I  have  no  private  fortune,"  said  Carlyon.  "  It  is  not  worth 
while  talking  of  my  expectiilioiis." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  priest.  "  Well,  you  must 
he  near  the  expiration  of  your  engaecment  to  Mr.  Molesworth. 
Is  he  ^ing  to  take  you  into  partnership  ?" 

'*  There  is  no  reason  for  my  expecting"  such  an  offer,"  replied 
Bernard,  **  and  were  it  made,  I  should  decline  It.** 

'*  Decline  a  share  in  a  capital  business  which  produces  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  a  year,  I  am  told  ?'* 

"  As  you  teem  interested  in  the  house,  there  is  no  objection 
to  my  telling  you  that  yuur  estimate  is  under  the  mark,"  said 
Carlyon,  *'  and  that  were  Mr.  Molesworth's  great  energies  sup- 
ported by  those  of  a  workinp;  partner—" 

"  Such  aa  you  would  make — instead  of  the  gentleman  who 
keeps  bears  and  lynxes  at  Sydcnlmm  ?" 

•*  Just  so,"  said  Bernaid,  smiling  at  this  fresh  proof  of  Hoy- 
wood's  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  "  But  such  as  it  is  not 
my  ambition  to  make." 

•*  Come,  you  have  ambidon,  then.  That  is  something.  I  Was 
afraid  that  you  had  none,  and  were  content  to  grovel  on,  filing, 
and  demurring,  and  oiidursing,  and  attesting,  and  declaring,  and 
excepting,  and  vouching,  and  muddling,  until  you  could  sit  down 
with  a  good  balance  at  your  bankers,  and  complacently  meditate 
on  the  noble  and  useful  practice  in  which  you  had  passed  life." 

"  Let  me  compliment  you  on  havuig  picked  up  the  mantle  of 
Rabelais,  and  on  its  excellent  fit,"  said  Bernard. 

"  And  I  complimcut  you  on  your  self-command,  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  tbat  the  loss  of  Miss  Trevclyan  will  not  break  your 
heart,"  returned  the  other.  "  And  now  we  may  as  well  under- 
stand one  another.  In  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  you,  I  have 
invited  your  explanations,  and  you  refuse  them,  probably  thinking 
that  I  am  a  mere  interloper,  and  designing  to  address  yourself 
directly  to  the  young  lady.  But  you  do  not  know  the  family  in 
question,  or  its  habits.  Come  over  to  Lynfield,  and  moke  your 
proposals,  and  you  will  be  at  once  referred  to  me  I'or  a  decisive 
and  fmal  ans^ver.  You  might  have  saved  yourself  trouble  by  an 
explanation  on  the  spot,  but  that  is  your  afiair.  Meantime,  I 
was  requested  by  Miss  Trevclyan,  should  I  accidentally  meet  you, 
to  request  Uie  return  of  a  chain  of  hers,  which  you  forgot  to 
mention  yesterday.     I  believe  that  I  see  it — very  thoughtful  uf 
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you  to  wear  it  yourself,  to  ensure  its  safety,  but  let  me  releue  you 
from  the  charge." 

Now  this  was  a  mere  guess  of  Heywood's,  for  he  could  not  see 
the  carefully  guarded  cliain,  but  the  shot  told. 

"  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  Bernard,  after  a  pause,  "  you  are  a 
clcrgYmnn,  but — " 

**  But  a  Papist,  who,  if  honest,  wishes  to  convert  you,  aud,  if 
dishonest,  to  use  you — is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicle of  Frotestant  belief,  and  do  you  suppose  I  am  irritated  with 
you  for  holding  to  your  amiable  creed  !'* 

'*  1  might  be  hurt  if  I  thought  you  in  earnest,**  said  Bernard, 
laughing,  "  but  I  rather  imagine  that  you  acquit  wie  of  intole- 
rance. 1  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued,  with  earnestness,  "  that 
during  our  iiiten-iews,  both  yesterday  atid  to-day,  your  tone  baa 
been  that  of  a  well  tried  man  of  the  world,  a  roan  whoso  con- 
versation one  enjoys,  but  who  certainly  docs  not  invite  one's 
confidences." 

*'  People  have  said  that  to  me  before,  do  vou  know,"  said  Hey- 
wood,  smilmg,  "  and  it  is  very  sud  that  it  should  be  so.  I  must 
go  through  a  course  of  tracts,  or  something,  to  make  me  less 
worldly.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  your  evangelical  patrons 
would  take  me  as  an  apprentice  for  u  little  while,  due  security 
being  given  that  1  should  uot  proselytise  or  smoke  tobacco?*^ 

"  But,  considering  our  very  recent  acquaintance,"  said  Bernard, 
not  heeding  tlie  interruption,  "  1  suppose  1  may  believe  that  such 
a  conversation  as  we  have  had  would  hardly  have  taken  place,  i£. 
you  had  not  some  reason  for  carrying  it  further.     I  will  imitate/ 
your  plain  speech,  and  say  I  am  convinced  tliat  I  can  be  of  : 
service  to  you." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  does  your  lalent<l 
carry  you  no  further  than  this?     Vou  are  silent     Well,  admit' 
lin^  that  you  can  be  of  service — not  to  me — but  to  the  family  to 
which  1  am  attached,  are  you  willing  to  be  so  ?" 

"  The  questiofT  is  hardly  one  wliich  you,  Mr.  Heywood,  need 
ask." 

*'  The  Trevelynns  are  not  ungrateful,  and  whatever  you  may 
do  for  them  will  be  overpaid — I  use  the  word  deliberately,  because 
I  know  that  you  will  approve  it.  But  stilt  the  service  required  is 
a  large  one." 

"  1  ara  not  afraid  to  hear  what  it  is,"  said  Carlyon. 

**  But  1  am  half  afraid  to  tell  it  you,"  said  the  other,  **  which, 
however,  I  should  not  be,  if  I  believed  you  half  in  earnest  abcj 
Miss  Trevelyan.  Don't  look  so  hauglitily  indignant — a  want 
earnestness  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  which  at  your  age  a 
man  studies,  and  is  proud  of,  and  docs  not  utterly  despise  until 
his  eyes  open  n  little  wider." 

'*  Still, '  said  Bernard,  quietly,  *'  I  should  like  to  hear  whatj 
you  have  to  say.      You  have,   obviously,  made  close  inquirica, 
DO  doubt  in  connection  with  the  object  yuu  seek,  and  probablj 
these  have  informed  you  that  I  am  scarcely  a  trillcr,  or,  slimll 
aay,  to  be  trifled  with. 
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"  Good/*  said  the  priest ;  **  anger,  as  worthy  old  Fuller  obsei'vcs, 
IS  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul,  and  he  that  wants  it  hath  a 
maimed  mind.  1  am  glad  Miss  Trevclyan  has  so  complete  a 
champion.  Now,  listen.  Your  house  has  taken  away  Aapen 
Court  from  Lilian  Trevelyan.  Will  you  do  your  utmost  to  restore 
it  lo  her?" 

This  speech  certainly  made  Bernard  start,  and  not  without 
reason.  It  sounded  like  one  of  those  audacious  things  which 
people  say  su  coolly  to  us  in  dreams,  and  which  we  hear  and 
answer  with  so  much  composure,  but  tlicn  Carlyon  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  heiug  awake.  Ho  lurnt^d  a  bewildered  eye  upon  his 
companion,  as  if  to  ask  him  to  repeat  his  words.  Hcywood  left 
him  no  time  for  discussion. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  **  tliis  is  nut  a  question  to  be  answeied  in 
an  instant.  Give  it  full  consideration.  Only  understand,  that 
those  who  make  it,  perfectly  comprehend  your  position,  and  the 
amount  of  means  you  possess  for  carrying  out  their  ohject.  Do 
not  imnixine  that  they  suppose  they  are  negociating  with  a  mere 
tool.  Understand  this;  imd,  also,  that  he  who  leads  Miss  Trevel- 
yan to  Aspen  as  its  heiress,  leads  her  there  as  his  wife." 

He  spoke,  at  last,  in  the  tone  which  carries  conviction  of  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  speaker,  and  he  took  Bernard's 
hand, 

"  1  have  aet  a  prize  before  you,  but  it  is  aet  high.  If  your 
heart  fails  you,  there  is  no  shame  in  the  matter,  and  I  dare  say 
you  may  make  a  very  good  solicitor,  and  lead  a  quiet  and  pros- 
perous life,  without  Lilian  Trevelyan.  But  if  you  choose  the  other 
course,  and  dare  venture  for  Aspen,  you  will  be  well  backed  by 
those  who  can  bo  good  friends  to  their  friend.  And  now,  not 
another  word.  Come  over  to  Lyniield  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
And  should  you  decline  to  aid  us,  I  will  spare  you  all  troublesome 
explanation — if  I  see  you  return  Miss  Trevelyau's  chain,  1  sliall 
understand  that  this  conversation  is  forgotten.  And  now,  good 
day." 

He  shook  Bernard's  hand  kindly,  and  walked  away. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE   OWL   AND   TIIS    KITTENS. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbury,  attained  his  majority  in  the  year 
of  Lord  Neli^on's  funeral.  l*ublic  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
by  the  young  Earl  himself,  who,  having  entertained  a  select  party 
upon  the  evening  of  the  solemn  ceremonial,  and  having  got  out- 
rageously tipsy,  as  was  not  unusual  with  the  territorial  aristocracy 
in  the  year  1806,  did  sally  forth  with  some  companions,  and  from 
the  top  of  a  hackney-coach,  did  laudably  essay  to  dry  the  tears  of 
the  weeping  metropolis,  by  assuring  the  crowds  that  he  should 
take  his  seat  in  the  Lords  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  though  Nelson 
vitk»  gone,  he,  Charles  of  Rookhury,  would  watch  over  the  country 
and  the  constitution.  His  friends  hurraed  this  heroic  declaration, 
but  the  mob  did  not  see  the  fun,^  pulled  the  ^atty  {v»m\  \.W  ^oftRV^ 
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near  the  King's  Mews,  and  handled  them  almost  as  roughly  as  the 
paragraph -mongers  did  for  some  days  afterwards.      Very  wilty 
were  the  latter  upon  the  young  lord's  foolishness,  and  came  out 
bitterly  in  italics.     **  A  certain  fqtrig  of  nobility^  just  escaped  from 
the  hcig  at  Kton,  is  supposed  to  have  fancied  himself  an  admiral 
t'other  night,  because  he  was  half  seas  orer/*     Such  was  the  cha-j 
racter   of  the  epigrams,   by  which  the  despotism  of  the  aristo-j 
crats  was  tempered  half  a  century  ago,  and  Lord  Kookbury  canei 
in  for  his  share,  as  may  be  seen  on  proper  application  to  Mr.l 
Panizzi.     But  Lord  Rookjsury,  though  unluckily  notorious,  focj 
sometime,  for  this  unseemly  outbreak,  had  done,  and  could  do| 
even  better  things  than  drinking  claret,  and  publishing  the  fact. 

He  came,  after  a  long  minoritv,  to  an  ample  and  well-nursed] 
estate,  and  having  distinguished  himself  at  college,  was,  as  u&ual,i 
expected  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life.     As  usual,  too,  he  I 
disappointed  expectations  founded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  vrhol 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod*s  Parliamentary] 
Guide  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  find  is  still  the  course  (with  a  few  I 
couilrmatory  exceptions)  of  University  stars,  a  result,  by  the  way, 
which  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  a  system  intended  toj 
prepare  men  to  win  the  world's  prizes,  not  those  of  the  colleges,  j 
Lord  Rookbury's  family  friends  were  chiefly  Tories,  which  wm\ 
perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  3'oung  lord,  who  always  heldj 
that  relations  were  a  mistake,  taking  the  other  side.     Howerefi'l 
though  he  eschewed  his  native  benclies,  he  would  not  be  naturaU-l 
ized  on  those  opposite,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  the  self-will,J 
or   independence,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  which  mcirkcd  himl 
through  life.     0(  course,  the   Court  and  Carlton  blundishuunitsJ 
were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young  nobleman,  but  while  he  j 
could  be  made  to  like  neither  the  king's  wit  nor  the  queen's  snuff^ 
he  was  also  proof  to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin,''  and  the  vocal  Morris. 
It  was  soon  found  that  Lord  Rookbury  could  not  be  "  had."     But 
he  attended  in  his  place  very  regularly,  and  often  made  a  brief 
smart  speech,  full  of  sarcasm,  and  designed  to  show  both  sides  that, 
they  were  incapable  of  going  to  the  hottom  of  the  question.     The* 
latter  half  of  his  address  generally  overthrew  the  argument  of  the 
former,  and  his  practical  couuneutary  on  both  halves  was  going 
away  witliout  voting  at  oil.    Even  as  a  young  man,  recently  printeal 
diaries  have  shown  that  Lord  Rookbury  sometimes  sot  older  lords ' 
thinking,  when  they  had  only  intended  dividing. 

Time  passed,  so  did  Percevals,  LiTcr|M>ols,  and  Cannings;  and 
Lord  Rookbury*s  nature  continued  to  isolate  itself.  He  read 
much;  he  thought  deeply;  and  he  did  nothing.  The  brief  kee 
speeches  still  flashed  out  amid  the  commonplace  of  the  house, 
everybody  listened;  but  rising  men  felt,  that  though  they  mighty 
fear  Rookbury's  sarcasms,  they  need  not  fear  bis  competition,  and  ' 
that  is  a  thought  which  mightily  consoles  some  of  your  risine  men. 
And  others  who  had  risen,  and  could  afford  to  be  pleaiK^awhen 
they  liked,  intenially  regretted  that  Rookbury  had  been  too  rich 
to  be  put  into  harness,  or  something  might  have  been  made  of 
bim,  }md  he  been  duly  bitted.     U  was  even  hinted  that  in  reform 
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timesp  the  great  Earl  Chimborazo,  liigh-throned  all  height  above, 
had  looked  dow-u  from  his  iiiftccessible  mountain,  round  nhich  he 
haughtily  permitted  the  world  to  revolve,  and  had  indicated  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  as  a  station  for  Rookbury,  But  he  refused  it, 
and  even  lived.  That  Earl  passed,  and  wa^  succeeded,  and  Hgain 
Rookbury  might  have  had  olHce.  He  was  perhaps  a  thought 
nearer  to  it  now  than  ever  in  hia  life,  for  though  the  new  premier*a 
jovial  laugh  waa  unlike  Rookbury's  taunting  gibe,  the  men  had 
something  akin  in  their  common  scorn  of  Iiumhug.  But  it  was  too 
late,  at  least  bo  Lord  Rookbury  thought,  and  it  was  decidedly  ro 
when  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John  began  altei-nately  to  mount 
guard,  relieving  one  another  at  intervals,  Rookbuir  was  too  old 
for  drill.  When,  in  184<*,  Lord  John  came  in  on  his  five  years' 
repairing  lease,  Lord  Rookbury  was  sixty-one.  There  is  a  trifle 
to  add  yet,  before  he  arrives  nt  jVspen  Court. 

It  has  not  been  mentioned,  Lord  Rookbury  seldom  mentioned 
It  himself,  and  never  among  his  friends,  that  he  married.  Nobody 
exactly  knew  why,  but  so  many  of  Lord  Rookbnry's  acts  were 
incomprehensible.  He  was  proud  of  his  descent.  Ladv  Rook- 
bury'»  father  was  a  tea-dealer.  He  liked  beauty.  The  CountesB 
was  short,  hungry-looking,  and  had  high  cheek-bones.  And 
though  Rookbury  did  not  admire  virtue,  or  set  the  slightest  ex- 
ample thereof,  he  conceived  it  desirable  in  a  peeress ;  and  this 
made  it  the  more  strange  that  he  should  marry  a  widow  whnse 
Cheltenham  interval  had  been  talked  about.  Thor«  was  some 
money,  but  not  enough  to  be  any  object  to  his  lordship  —  at  least 
so  people  said,  judging  from  his  rental  and  the  hii^e  sums  !»c  spent 
on  his  own  amusements.  Jlowcver,  they  married,  and  lived  deco- 
rously enough  at  Rookton  Woods  and  in  Acheron  Square  for 
four  years,  when  the  Countess  of  Rookbury,  having  presented  the 
Earl  with  an  heir,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Court  physicians 
and  called  in  a  homtcopathist.  Being  thus  left  a  widower,  I^ord 
Rookbury  announced,  to  prevent  trouble  to  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies— for  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man — that  little  Viscount 
Dawton  was  not  to  have  a  step-mamma. 

It  would  have  been  very  delightful  to  me  to  have  been  able  to 
continue  the  la-st  sentence  after  the  fashion  of  many  charming 
writers  of  my  acquaintance.  Why  can  I  no^  add,  ''and,  retiring 
from  the  gay,  but  heartless  metropolis,  the  bereaved  father  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  only  child,  in 
whose  cxpandiug  int4.-ilect  and  amiable  ways  the  afiectionate  Earl 
found  his  only  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  Matilda?*^  Be- 
cauae,  if  I  did  make  that  statement,  I  should  be  committing 
tcandalum  maffnatum.  The  Earl  did  not  retire  from  the  heart- 
less metropolis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  re<furnished  his  town- 
bouse  in  exquisite  taste,  and  during  the  season  gave  marvellous 
dinners,  by  wliich  his  cook.  Monsieur  Quenelle,  gained  a  European 
reputation.  But  he  was  not  fond  of  his  child,  nor  even  of  his 
friends'  children  (which  latter  liking  is  sometimes  found  in  men 
who  lake  no  great  interest  in  tlicir  own),  and  he  placed  little  Lord 
Dawton  under  such  governess- ship  and  tutoi-sUi^  a&  \\c  couiv^'&x^^ 
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might  exonerate  himself  from  all  further  trouble  in  that  trifling 
matter.  And  having  himself  been  sent  to  Eton  and  Oxford*  at 
sent  Dawton  to  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  at  which  Utter  scat  of 
polite  Icaniing  and  true  religion  the  heir  of  JEt^iokton  Woods  was 
beating  bargees  as  our  story  began. 

So  far  I  have  stated  nothing  against  Lord  Rookbury.  He  vu 
an  exceedingly  clever  person,  shrewd,  audacious  and  sarcastic,  with 
ample  mttaus,  and  plenty  of  will.  Also,  let  xis  give  him  his  further 
due.  He  was  a  finishe<l  gentleman  in  manners,  uicapablc  of  coarse- 
ness, except  under  strong  provocations,  and  remarkably  pleasant 
in  the  society  of  women.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  his  tall  fi^ore, 
thin  almost  to  fragility,  but  upright  as  a  column,  had  not  stinened 
with  age.  His  small,  well-made  head  was  perfectly  bald.  "Wrin- 
kles had  reluctantly  intruded  to  disturb  the  delicate  Saxon  fea- 
tures, and  perhaps  the  habitual  doubt — I  do  not  like  to  write 
distrust,  —  which  marked  the  old  man's  face,  had  aided  to  deepen 
the  lines  near  the  mouth.  The  cold  blue  eye  was  undimroed,  and 
the  teeth  were  white  and  perfect.  Carefully,  but  not  foppishly 
dressed,  and  bearing  himself  loftily  and  well,  Lord  KooLbury 
looked  an  excellent  type  of  the  English  gentleman  of  rank,  and 
when  foreigners  came  to  hear  the  debates  in  the  Lords'  they 
always  marked  him  out  as  somebody,  and  were  surprised  to  be 
told  (by  officials)  that  he  was  — "O,  nobody  particular  —  a  peer." 
And  by  this  time  men  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  Rookbuiy's 
talent,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crotcheteer^  and 
even  to  pity  him  aspossioly  a  little  cracked. 

I  am  afraid  that  1  must  not  let  him  down  so  easily.  He  was  a 
sad  old  reprobate,  and  thei-o  you  have  it  in  half  a  line.  A  fine 
classical  scholar,  he  wrote  Latin  verses  as  good  as  Loid  Wellesley\ 
but  all  the  purity  was  in  the  style.  He  liked  Juvenal,  which  was 
odd,  fur  that  uncompromising  gentleman  lasfaes  avarice,  fraud,  and 
luxury,  and  Lord  Rookbury  practised  all  three.  Chiefly,  you 
woulcl  wonder  that  a  man  who  looked  so  well,  and  spoke  so  boldiv, 
was  a  downright  chcAt.  And  yet  he  was  one.  I  do  not  think 
he  exactly  loved  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  would  certainly 
spend  it  unhesitatingly  in  the  grati6cation  either  of  a  pleasure  or 
a  vengeance,  but  he  liked  to  take  advantage  of  everybody.  It  was 
curiously  developed,  this  passion  for  "  getting  the  pull/'  as  he 
called  it;  and  he  would  make  private  sacrifices  that  the  world 
might  see  him  a  winner.  During  part  of  his  life  he  took  to  the 
turf;  and  more  than  one  person  now  lives  virtuously  on  the  pen- 
sion Lord  Rookbury  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  taking  the  public 
shame  of  a  daring  turf-swindle,  contrived  by  himself.  You  cannot 
cheat  much  at  whist  in  England,  but  at  icarti,  lu  his  own  house. 
Lord  Rookbury  managed  to  win  so  wonderfully  from  &  French 
gentleman,  who  knew  himself  to  be  of  the  first  force,  that  the 
latter  insiste<l  on  moving  the  table.  There  were  looking-glasses 
in  tlie  room,  by  the  way,  and  somehow  Lord  Rookbury  not  only 
won  no  more,  hut  thought  it  well  to  return  his  past  winnings.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  his  character  more  than  is  necessary,  but  he 
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"wfll  have  ft  good  deal  to  do  with  a  struggle  which  T  foresee  is 
coiaiug,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  of  my  readers  to  be  imposed  upon 
hy  ihe  talents  or  beguiled  by  the  manners  of  this  gentlemanly 
good-for-nothing  old  Lord  Rookbury. 

Rookton  Woods,  his  seat,  was  in  the  same  county  with  Aspen 
Court,  but  nearly  at  the  other  end  of  it.  We  need  not  describe 
the  place,  because  we  are  not  going  thither  at  present,  but  it  shall 
be  sliown  in  its  season.  Parliament  was  up  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days, and  Lord  Roukbury  bad  gone  home.  There  had  been  some 
frosts,  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  hunting-men,  but  the  open  day 
had  come  at  last,  and  the  Z.  P.  H.  having  met  at  Smudgington 
Bottom,  and  found,  the  fields  around  that  moist  retreat  were  soon 
studded  with  riderless  horses,  and  horseless  ex-riders.  Lord  Rook- 
bury, who  rode  well  to  hounds,  had  been  punctual  at  cover-aide, 
and  had  shamed  younger  men  by  hiii  management  and  boldness  up 
to  the  first  check.  But  while  the  old  dog-fox  was  being  extracted 
from  the  willow-copse  near  Blashtree  End,  which  is  about  four 
miles,  as  tlie  crow  nics,  from  Aspen  Court,  a  thought  suddetily 
struck  the  Karl  of  Rookbury,  and  he  was  seen  no  more  in  that 
day's  hunt.  Soon  afterwards  the  fox  gallantly  broke  away  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wood,  and  after  going  to  the  right  to  Ankclow 
Butts,  and  over  Bobchurch  Hill,  and  so  by  Jobbins's  farm  and  the 
Leaaowes,  took  the  left  across  the  Hazleby  road  and  tlie  railway, 
where  there  was  another  check.  But  the  hounds  picked  him  up, 
and  he  went  steadily  over  the  downs  to  Grigs's  Gorse,  and  thence 
by  Low  Wliacks  to  Bibbington,  and  was  Unally  run  into  within  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Three  Blind  Ducks,  Sluice  Common,  after 
a  fine  run  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  making  the  ntnety-scventh 
brace  the  Z.  P.  H.  has  killed  this  last  month,  and  so  hurrah  for 
the  manly  pig-skin. 

Lford  Rookbury,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country,  having 
cleared  himself  from  the  hunt,  set  his  horse's  head  straight  for 
Aspen  Court,  and  according  to  his  custom,  when  he  was  bent  on 
an  object,  lost  very  little  time  in  getting  there.  He  gave  a  glance 
at  his  perfect  tops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  was  scarcely 
splashed,  and  for  the  rest  he  knew  that  his  costume  was  faultless. 
£ven  between  sixty  and  seventy  it  is  as  well  to  be  tidy  when  one 
<sills  upon  ladies,  and  Lord  Rx)okbury  was  looking  exceedingly 
veil.  He  rode  up  to  the  door,  winch  stood  wide  open,  and  began 
to  hammer  with  his  whip-handle.  After  some  battering,  the  red- 
armed  Martha  appeared,  and  immediately  began  to  curtsy  to  horse 
and  rider,  witli  ber  usual  industry. 

I    Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs,  Wilmslow  were  at  home. 
'*  Out  for  a  drive,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  Earl. 
"  Naw,  air,"  said  Martha,  eager  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
"  Mr.  Wilmslow  out  vnth  the  hounds,  eh  ?     I  did  n't  see  him." 
"  Naw,  air,  naw,"  said  Martha. 
"  But  he  's  not  here,  you  say,  girl?" 
"Naw,  sir,  I  dint  say  so.     But  he  don't  want  to  see  you,  and 
he  knows  what  you  've  come  for.** 
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a  Earl.      "Then  he  knows  a  Vi 
than  I  do  mysolf." 

"  You  be  after  no  good,"  continued  the  faithful  Martha,  **  and 
BOoncr  you  be  off,  better  we  be  pleased." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  passed  through  the  Karl's 
mind  at  this  iiotiBcation  of  his  supposed  intentions,  but  be  made  a 
most  remarkable  face  at  the  rosy  Martlia,  and  then  takinj;;  out  Lis 
card-cast-,  he  endeavoured  to  hand  a  card  to  that  uncompromising 
person.     But  she  put  her  great  hands  behind  her. 

**  I  shan't  take  none  of  your  papers,  naw.  It  *a  just  as  roaster 
thought,  and  you  may  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  girl,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  ccaain^f  to  be 
amused,  and  suddenly  looking  very  black  indeed.  **  Take  that 
card  to  Mr.  Wilmslow,  who  is  under  some  mistake  about  me,  and 
then  let  me  heeir  his  answer.  Do  you  hearf*  he  said,  hastily  dis- 
mountinfj;,  and  entering  the  hall. 

Noblesse  oblige,  in  more  senses  than  one,  especially  in  this  country. 
And  at  an}*  rate  it  was  not  such  a  person  as  poor  Martha,  who 
could  be  expected  to  resist  that  dark  scowl  and  thunderous  com- 
mand. But  slie  resolved  to  compromise  between  her  fears  and 
her  duty,  and  so  taking  the  card  with  some  tremor,  she  hastily 
made  off  with  it  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  house,  and  at 
enough  away  from  the  smoking-room,  whence,  indeed,  Wilmslow 
had  espied  Lord  Rookbury,  and  having  been  seized  with  one  of 
his  old  terrors  of  legal  invasion,  had  Issued  the  sternest  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  visible. 

Throwing  his  rein  over  a  hook  at  the  door,  the  Earl  walked 
about  the  hall  for  some  time,  and  might  have  been  walking  there 
up  to  tliis  present  writing,  for  any  step  Martha  would  liave  taken 
to  abridge  his  exercise.  He  pictured  to  himself  Martha  returning 
to  her  master  with  the  card — the  horror  of  that  master  at  finding 
that  he  had  sent  an  offensive  message  to  one  of  the  Icadiug  aristo- 
crats of  his  county,  who  had  honoured  him  with  a  visit  of  congra- 
tulation on  recovering  his  estate;  and  he  went  on  to  imagine 
Wilmslow  hastily  dressing  himself,  and  preparing  a  speech  of 
apologies;  and  liis  lordship  even  proceeded  to  arrange  a  pleasant 
little  joking  reply,  which  shnuld  set  the  penitent  at  his  ease.  All 
tliis  was  very  well  in  theory,  but  practically  beside  the  mark,  inas- 
much as  the  Rookton  Woods  card,  with  a  large  black  smear  on 
front  and  back,  from  the  thumb  and  fuigerof  the  good  Martha,  was 
safely  stuck  between  the  spikes  of  a  save-all  on  the  kitchen  mantel- 
piece, the  damsel  intending  that  it  should  there  remain  until  hef 
mistress  returned ;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilmslow,  having  bitten 
his  cigar  through,  in  his  irritation,  was  pacing  the  passages  in  a 
high  state  of  wrath  and  uncertainty,  and  wondering  why  the  fellow 
below  did  not  go,  and  whether  he  had  not  bettor  secrete  himself 
in  one  of  the  distant  rooms,  until  hia  wife,  or  Carlyon  (both  of 
whom  he  heartily  cursed  for  being  away)  should  return  to  confront 
the  supposed  enemy. 

Lord  Rookbury  waited  a  very  long  time,  long  enough,  he 
to  himself,  for  Wilmslow  to  hove  put  himself  into  full  court 
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"fume,  and  studied  a  perfect  oration.  And  then  he  began  to  think 
thai  he  was  really  being  insultt'd,  and  dark  thoughts  rntcred  into 
his  head.  He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  liousc  in  a  rage, 
when  some  Iij;lit  voices,  and  some  merry  laughter,  cumc  pleasautljr 
on  his  ear.     His  face  became  quite  rayonnanU 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Acton  Calveley,  just  to  see  whether  your  club 
stories  are  more  accurate  than  your  Oriental  researches.  You 
may  perhaps  know  a  pretty  girl  from  a  plain  one,  though  you 
do  not  know  Mesopotamia  from  Cappadocia." 

With  which  observation  he  crossed  the  hall,  which  he  knew 
well,  and  listening  for  a  moment,  found  that  the  voices  were  in 
the  garden. 

The  fine  day,  which  had  opened  the  hunting,  had  been  as  wel- 
come to  the  young  ladies  at  Aspen  as  to  the  mighty  hunters  of 
the  Z.  P.  H.  It  was  a  good  day  for  bringing  out  poor  little 
Amy,  and  in  causing  that  pretty  little  field- marshal  to  review 
all  the  household  troops  of  pets  which  her  siitters  had  enlisted 
durinff  her  illness.  And  when  Lord  Rookbury  entered  the  garden, 
the  Old  nublt-mau  thought  tltat  a  very  pretty  group  was  before 
bim  ;  and  as  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  was  right.  Mention  hath  been  made  of  an  old  tree,  in 
the  hole  of  which  lived  a  lean  cat,  herself  inaccessible  to  the  civi- 
lizing advances  of  the  girls,  hut  who  did  not  object  to  her  kittens 
being  patronized  and  instructed  (just  as  some  trustless  and  blas- 
pheming she-Pariah,  scowling  from  behind  her  short  black  pipe  at 
her  hovel-door,  will  snarl  and  scoff  at  the  ladies  from  the  visiting- 
committee,  with  their  tracts  and  soup,  but  will  yet  send  her  bruts 
to  the  infant-school),  and  who  upon  the  present  occasion  w.is  at 
home.  A  stool  had  been  brought  for  Amy,  who  was  carefully 
shawled,  and  deposited  before  the  tree,  and  the  tame  fawn  was 
placed  in  her  arms,  that  they  might  keep  one  another  warm,  as 
Kate  tlioughlfully  observed.  The  owl  had  been  brought  out,  not 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  was  perched  on  a  garden  chair, 
blinking  mightily  in  the  sunshine.  The  rabbits  were  on  tlie 
grass,  munching  and  shaking  their  ears,  and  occasionally  per- 
forming violent  and  convulsive  jumps,  throwing  themselves  into 
the  air  without  any  obvious  cause  tor  such  feats.  Emma  was 
holding  one  of  the  ring-doves  on  her  finger,  and  laying  one  or  two 
of  her  glossy  brown  curls  across  the  bird  as  she  caressed  it.  And 
Kate,  having  climbed  upon  a  large  garden -basket,  whicli  sh«  had 
reversed  for  the  purpose,  was  wichdrawing  the  old  cat's  kittens 
one  by  one  for  exhibition,  a  measure  wistfully  regarded  by  lliat 
matron,  though  on  the  whole  she  appeared  to  have  a  general  con- 
fidence in  the  administration.  Three  of  the  kittens  were  already 
on  the  grass  before  Emma,  The  three  girls  were  looking  happy 
and  laughing  merrily  as  Lord  Hookbury  advanced. 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  smiled  with  great  urbanity  upon  the 
group,  as  he  gazed  from  one  to  the  other.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  owl  on  the  chair  just  then  opened  his  eyes  very  wide* 
and  gazed  with  considerable  uitcrcst  upon  the  three  plump  kit- 
tens on  the  grass. 
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Vanity  dF  vanities,  wuth  the  Preacbeo  all  is  vhaHj.-^Eecbtiiutet. 

"Vanit<vs  vanitatum"  has  rung  in  the  ears 
Of  gentle  and  simple  for  thousands  of  years, 
The  wail  is  still  heard,  yet  its  notes  never  scare 
Or  simple  or  gentle  from  Vanity  Fair, 

This  fair  has  allurements  alike  to  engage 
The  dimples  of  youth  and  the  wrinkles  of  age  : 
Tho'  mirth  may  ho  feigning,  tho'  sheen  may  be  glare^ 
The  gingerbread's  gilded  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Old  Dives  there  rolls  in  his  chariot  of  state. 
There  Jack  takes  his  Jnan,  at  a  lowlier  rate, 
St.  Giles''8,  St.  Jameses,  from  alley  and  square, 
Send  votaries  plenty  to  Vauity  Fair. 

That  goal  would  be  vain  vrhere  the  guerdon  wm  dross, 
So  come  whence  they  may  they  must  como  by  a  loss ; 
The  tree  was  enticing — its  branches  are  bare, 
Heigb-bo  1  for  the  promise  of  Vanity  Fair. 

My  son,  the  sham  go<lde8s  I  warn  thee  to  shun, 
Beware  of  the  elderly  temptress,  my  son. 
Her  blundishmeutd  fly — or,  despising  the  sDare* 
Laugh,  laugh  at  the  follies  of  Vanity  Fair. 

That  stupid  old  Dives,  once  honest  enough, 
His  honesty  sold  for  Stars,  Hibbons,  and  stuff: 
And  Joan's  pretty  face  has  been  clouded  with  care 
Since  Jack  bought  her  ribbons  at  Vanity  Fair. 

Contemptible  Dives  ! — weak-spirited  Joan  I 

Yet  each  has  a  Vanity  Fair  of  bis  own — 

My  son,  you  have  yours, — but  you  need  not  desp^r, 

Myself,  1  Ve  a  weaJcness  for  Vanity  Fair. 

philosophy  halts,  wisest  maxims  are  vain, — 
We  go,  we  repent,  we  return  there  again — 
To-morrow,  for  certain,  you  meet  with  us  there. 
The  gayest  of  spectres  at  V^anity  Fair. 
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BY    PROFESSOR   CREASY, 

Author  of  "The  FirrxsN  Decisive  Battlxs  op  tub  World." 


CHAPTER    HI, 

Poinifl  of  Similitude  and  of  Contnist  between  the  Ancient  Pentian  and  the 
Mixlern  TurkUh  Empires. — F'^Dpt  ah  a  Persian  und  an  &  TurJcisIi  Province. 
— lm|H>rl&nea  of  Effypt  and  Syrin,  with  a  view  to  the  Conquest  of  Central 
Alia  and  India. — Alexander,  (?tesur,  unrl  Napoleon,  (?imi)uerurM  cif  Kgypt. — 
Ulory  of  the  Foundation  of  Alexandria. — Compared  with  Clmrlemngne's 
Project  for  Uniting  the  J>aiiube  nnd  the  Rhine. — Splendour  of  Aleiandria 
under  the  Itolemiefl- — Cnsar's  Egyptian  Cttmj>ai{{u.  —  Cleopatra. — Napo- 
leon's E^ptinn  Expedition. 

"  This  old  Europe  is  weary  and  stale  to  me.  It  is  in  the  East 
that  Geiiiits  must  seek  for  Empire  and  Glory. "  So  said  Napoleon, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power:  and  his  fondest  day-<lreains,  when 
he  waa  First  Consul,  and  when  he  was  Emperor,  were  of  renewing 
the  attempt  which  lie  had  made,  when  he  was  the  simple  Republi- 
can general, — the  attempt  to  retrace  Alexander's  patli  of  con- 
quest, and  become  Lord  of  the  Oriental  world.  Similar  visions 
bad  haunted  the  ardent  mind  of  Ciesar.  The  great  Roman  is  said  to 
have  wept  with  emulative  envy,  when,  during  his  first  command  in 
Spain,  he  gazed  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  on  the  statuo 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  ;f  and  the  last  projects  which  he  was 
forming,  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  assassination,  were 
schemes  of  leading  his  legions  against  Parthia,  and  the  other 
powers  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  part  of  Alexander's  life,  that  possesses  must  interest  for 
modem  readers,  probably  consists  of  his  operations  in  the  remote 
East,  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Hindostan.  Hiscainpai^is 
in  those  di&tricts  fix  our  attention,  on  account  of  the  formidable 
difficulties,  arising  both  from  the  natural  I'caturcs  of  the  country, 
and  ihe  obstinate  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  which  he  encountered 
and  overcame.  We,  and  not  we  alone,  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience,  during  the  last  few  years,  how  to  appreciate  those 
diliiculiies.  The  Russian  expedition  against  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
in  1840,  and  our  own  recent  wars  in  Allghanistan  and  the  Pun- 
jaub,  havo  done  more  to  aggrandise  the  fame  of  Alexander,  than 
to  build  up  the  reputation  of  any  of  the  modern  European  com- 
ronnders.  The  disastrous  fates  of  PerolTski's  and  Elphinstone's 
annies  must  make  both  Muscovite  and  English  military  students 
envy  the  superior  fortune,  or  admire   the   superior  genius,  with 

*  The  Author  re&crves  the  right  of  tramdation  of  tbb  work. 
t  Plut.  Vit.  Ck..  sect.  xi. 
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which  the  Macedonian  columns  were  conducted.  And  the  carnage 
of  our  troops,  even  when  successful,  at  Moodkcc,  at  Forozeshoh, 
at  Sobraon,  and  at  ChilHanualkh,  ouj;ht  effectually  to  hinder  us 
from  depreciating  the  triumphs  wliich  ^Vlcxaudtr  gained  in  the 
same  regions  over  the  ancestors  of  our  own  foes. 

On  the  other  band,  a  comparative  view  of  the  ancient  conditioD 
of  the  countries,  which  were  the  scenes  of  Alexander's  earlier 
achievements,  and  of  their  state  at  the  present  time,  is  calculated 
to  make  us  think  too  lightly  of  the  first  part  of  hia  career,  unless 
the  comparison  be  very  carefully  made.  We  can  easily  realize  to 
our  minds  the  idea  of  one  of  the  strong  powers  of  modem  Europe 
attacking  Turkey,  and,  if  uniuterrupted  by  any  of  its  own  Kuro- 
pean  rivals,  rapidly  overthrowing  tlie  armies,  and  appropriatiog 
the  provinces  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  complete  superiority  of 
English,  Austrian,  French,  or  Russian  troops,  over  those  of 
modem  Turkey,  is  a  truism.  We  can  readily  understand  the  ex- 
istence of  a  similar  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  veterans  over 
the  armed  rabbles  that  crowded  the  camps  of  the  last  Uarius. 
With  respect,  also,  to  the  facilities,  which  the  decay  of  central 
authority,  the  corruptness  of  administration,  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  provincial  governors  offer  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  the 
resemblance  between  ancient  Persia  and  modem  Turkey  is  strik- 
ing at  the  first  glance.  The  relation  of  the  Satraps  to  the  Great 
King,  was  precisely  that  of  the  Pashas  to  the  Sultan.  The  power- 
ful Satrap,  like  the  powerful  Pasha,  seldom  sought  to  throw  off 
the  semblance  of  allegiance,  but  his  constant  aim  was  to  make  his 
power  hereditary  in  his  family;  and  he  exercised,  in  all  substantial 
points  of  government,  a  lawless  independence  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  affected  to  venerate.  The  classical  reader  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  Paswan  Oglou,  of  Ali  Pacha,  and  Mehemet  AH,  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Ariobarznnes,  Artabnnus,  and  Oalames.  And, 
when  we  turn  back  to  ancient  history,  it  is  peculiarly  striking 
to  observe  how  Egypt  was  in  the  same  chronic  state  of  revolt 
against  her  Persian  rulers  in  former  times,  that  she  now  exhibit* 
towards  her  Turkish  suzerains.  Moreover  the  same  wretched 
system  of  statecraft  was  practised  at  Ecbatana  against  rcfirac- 
tory  vassals  that  long  has  been  established*  at  Constantinople. 
Treachery  and  assassination  were  the  favourite  weapons  of  the 
court  against  a  formidable  or  even  a  suspected  rebel;  and  it  wu 
thouglit  the  height  of  royal  policy  to  pfay  off  the  ambition  and 
tlie  turbulence  of  neighbouring  Satraps  against  each  other.  The 
misery,  which  this  system  of  organized  anarchy  inflicted  on  the 
subject  populations  of  the  dominant  Persian  race,  may  be  imagined 
from  what  we  know  now  to  prevail  in  the  East :  and  the  victorious 
stranger  who  offers  to  such  populations  tlie  blessings  of  order  and 
of  protection  for  person  and  property',  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer,  though  his  rule  he  equally  arbitrary,  and  equally  ex- 
tinctive of  national  independence. 

*  Tbe  present  sult&n  and  his  father,  the  energetic  but  unsncoeflsful  Mabraoud, 
daoerve  to  be  excepUid  from  the  general  censures  possad  upoii  modern  Turkiih 
•overeigiM. 
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But  after  admitting  the  jijuncral  trutli  of  the  psrallel  of  ancient 
Persia  and  modem  Turkey-,  with  ri'spect  to  their  means  of  resisting  a 
powerful  European  invader,  there  arc  some  important  points  of 
aistinction  to  be  observed,  lu  the  lirst  place,  the  Persian  kings 
employed  large  bodies  of  Greek  troops  in  their  armies; — troops 
whose  skill  and  spirit  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Macedonians;  and  who  fought  against  Alexander,  not  with  the 
carelessness  of  mere  condottieri,  but  with  the  bitterest  national 
animosity;  like  that  with  which,  in  after  ages,  the  Varangian 
g;uard£  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  encountered  the  Normans 
from  Apulia;  or  that  with  which  the  Irish  brigade  assailed  the 
English  at  Fonteuoy.  The  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  served 
the  Persian  king,  were  chiefly  natives  of  the  republics  of  southern 
Greece,  whose  glory  and  whose  independence  had  been  destroyed 
by  Philip  and  his  son.  Many  of  their  leaders,  like  Epbialtes  and 
iJeosthenes,  the  eminent  Athenians,  were  compulsory  refugees 
from  their  country,  and  the  objects  of  the  deadliest  Macedonian 
enmity.  These  men  opposed  Alexander  with  all  the  resources  of 
Greek  skill,  and  with  all  the  vindictive  energy  of  personal  and 
national  hatred.  To  make  our  imaginary  analogy  perfect,  we 
mitst  suppose  the  case  of  Austria  attacking  Turkey,  and  finding 
herself  resisted  by  large  bodies  of  well-disciplined  and  well-paid 
Hungarian  troops  in  the  Sultan's  service  ;  or  of  Russia,  in  a  similar 
enterprise,  being  encountered  by  Polish  armies  acting  under  the 
banners  of  her  Ottoman  foes. 

Another  peculiar  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Alexander,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  present  state  of  the  same 
countries,  was  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  great  maritime  and 
commercial  city  of  Tyre.  This  Venice  of  the  ancient  world  had 
once  been  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
also  long  monopolized  the  coasting  trade  of  the  ocean  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules;  sending  her  merchantmen  northward  to  tlic 
British  Isles  for  tiuj  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for  amber; 
and  southward  round  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  for  gold  dust, 
paJm-oil,  and  ivory.  Tyre  also,  by  means  of  caravans,  and  of 
ports  and  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea,  kept  in  her  hands  the  large  and 
lucrative  Iraflic  between  India  and  the  countries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  ages  rolled  on,  she  was  surpassed  in  her  Gaulish 
and    Spanish  and  Atlantic  commerce  by  her  own  daughter,  the 

fiowcrful  colony  of  Carthage.  She  also  suffered  a  disastrous  siege 
rum  the  Ass}'Tian  conqueror,  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  her  un- 
daunted citizens,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  old  city,  established  a 
new  Tyre  on  an  island  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  land,  as 
the  Venetians  sought  a  rcfuge-from  Attila  amid  tlieir  islets  and 
lagunes.  The  pandlcl  holds  good  for  the  wealth  and  splendour 
with  which  these  uninviting  sites  were  soon  crowned.  In  the 
course  of  time  New  Tyre  submitted  to  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Persian  kings,  who  left  to  her  her  local  self-government  and 
her  commerce,  with  but  slight  interference,  and  who  retjuired 
little  of  her  beyond  the  services  of  her  fleets  in  their  wars  against 
the  Greeks; — services  which  the  Tyrian  merchants  and  mariners 
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Iwillinglr  rendered ;  for  it  vras  among  tbo  Greeks  that  the  Tyrians 
MOund  their  most  fatal  rivals,  as  to  both  the  colouizutiua  and  tbo 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  iu 
northern  coasts  and  its  islands.      Probably   the   sagacious  fore- 
thoufjlit  of  the  Tyrian  merchant-princes  enabled  them  to  compre- 
hend the  character  of  Alexander,  not  only  as  a  winner  of  battles, 
but  as  the  great  promoter  of  the  ascendancy  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion,   and    as  the  ordainer  of  new  channels  for  the   commerce 
I  of  the  world.     They  resisted  him  with  a  "  strenuous  ferocity  ** 
[and  a  detennined  skill,  wliicti,  aided  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
j  their  city  and  its  colossal   fortifications,  would  probably  have  been 
Isuccessful   against  any  otlier  general.      Tyre  fell  at  la&t  before 
lAIexander,  but  it  was  only  after  a  siege  which  is  among  the  most 
Imemorabtc  that  cither  ancient  or  modem  history  records. 

We  have  s«en  Alexander,  at  the  passage  of  the  (J-ranicus,  bold 
[and  rapid,  like  Napoleon,  almost  to  temerity,  when  boldness  and 
rapidity  were  requisite.  But  his  conduct  after  that  battle,  as  well 
after  the  battle  of  Issus,  showed  that  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
[aelf  to  be  hurried  forward  by  any  impatience  for  winning  pitched 
Ibntttes  and  capturing  his  eneniy^s  capital;  but  that  he  could 
Mecognise  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  securing  one  province  before 
[he  grasped  at  another;  that  he  knew  how  to  make  each  successive 
}  conquest  a  base  of  operations  for  the  next  enterprise,  and  that  he 
I  acted  throughout  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  founding  a  new 
iRnd  enduring  empire,  and  not  of  merely  changing  the  ruling 
[djnasty  of  the  despots  of  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  year  lliat  fol- 
|lDwed  his  victory  at  the  Granieus  was  spent  by  him  in  cousolidatiug 
f  bis  dominion  over  Asia  Minor,  and  not  until  that  was  eU'ecled  did 
I  be  seek  to  advance  beyond  that  peninsula.  In  332  B.C.  he  met  and 
L  overthrew  the  multitudes  of  Duiius  at  Issus,  as  boldly  and  as 
^easily  as  Clivc  routed  Surajah  Oowla  at  Plassy.  But  even  tlten 
'be  did  not  move  prematurely  upon  Kcbatana  or  Babylon  ;  but  fir»t 
I  secured  his  rear  and  flank  by  the  thorough  conquest  of  Phcenicia, 
I  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  importance  indeed  of  the  last  mentioned 
.  country  to  every  ruler  who  aspires  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
Lbas  always  been  fully  felt: — by  Carabyses  and  his  successors,  by 
I  the  Cssars,  by  the  first  Caliphs,  by  the  Crusaders,  by  Sulum 
^Selim,  and  by  Napoleon,  as  well  us  by  the  great  Macedonian. 

The  Persian  yoke  was  preeminently  hateful  to  the  Egyptians, 

[and  Alexander  made  himself  master  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 

I  the  Pharaohs,  without  his  railitar)'  talents  being  called  into  dis- 

[play.     Ejfypt  is,  however,  the  comerstono  of  his  truest  glory,  and 

Kapoleon  has  truly  said  of  him  that,  '*  Alexander  did  more  to 

render  his  name  illu>:trious  by  foiuiding  Alexandria,  and  conceir- 

ing  the  idea  of  making  it  tlic  seat  of  his  empire,  than  by  achieving 

bis  most  brilliant  victories.     This  city  should  be  the  capital  of  the 

.Vorhl,      It  ties  between  Asia  and  Africa,  within  reach  of  India  and 

^tt(  Europe.     Its  {>ort  affords  llie  ouly  anchorage  to  be  found  along 

the  tive  hundred  lejigues  of  coast  which  i^xtend  from  Tuiii.s  or 

ancient  C^irthage  to  Alexandretta  or  Ukanderoon.     It  is  ^tuatcd 

at  one  of  the  former  mouths  of  the  Nile  ;  all  the  squadruius  in  the 
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world  might  anchor  there,  and  in  the  old  port  would  be  sheltered 
both  from  the  winds  and  from  attacks  of  every  kind."* 

It  may,  upon  first  consldcratiuu,  seem  marvelloua  that  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  this  site  s!iould  hare  been  so  long  neglected 
before  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  especially  that  none  of  the 
native  monarclis  of  ancient  Egypt,  durmg  the  long  centuries  of 
her  primitive  splendour,  shoulonave  founded  a  city  on  so  promis- 
ing a  spot.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  population  and 
civilization  of  Egypt  were  concentrated  in  early  times  along  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Nile.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lower  Egypt  is  a  country  gained  in  coinoiu-atively  late  ages  from 
the  river  and  the  sea,  partly  by  tlie  natural  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Nile,  and  partly  by  great  artificial  works  constructed  for  tiie  pur- 
pose by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  pre-eminent  engineering  skill 
and  unremitting  industrial  cnerg)'.f  Still,  when  this  had  been 
accomplished,  and  when  Memphis  became  the  scat  of  empire  instead 
of  Thebes,  we  find  no  attempt  made  by  the  dynasties,  at  whose 
bidding  the  pyramids  arose,  to  give  Eg}-pt  maritime  and  commer- 
cial splendour  by  founding  a  city  at  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  The  reason  of  this  may  partly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Egypt  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  deficient  in  timber  fit  for  the 
construction  of  large  sca-^oitig  vessels ;  and  still  nmrc  in  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  taught  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  who  (anxious  pro- 
bably to  sliut  out  innovation)  taught  the  people  to  regard  the 
sea  with  religious  abhorrence.  It  was  only  luider  the  last  and 
short-lived  Egyptian  dynasty  of  I'sammctichus  that  foreign  mari- 
ners were  encouraged  or  even  permitted  to  frequent  the  Egyptian 
shore.  And  even  then,  though  Pelusium  and  Naucratis  became 
commercial  places  of  some  small  activity  and  infiuence,  the  old 
Egyptian  jealousy  waswatclii'ul  to  prevent  the  foundation  and  grouth 
of  such  an  inijierial  city  as  Alexandria  afterwards  became.  In  fact, 
the  Egyptian  rulers  appear  to  have  actually  observed  the  advan- 
tages ollercd  by  the  site  that  wus  destined  to  become  Alexaudria, 
and  they  seem  to  have  taken  especial  precautions  against  any  settle- 
ment being  made  there.  A  village,  named  Rachotis,  then  occupied 
part  of  the  ground.  The  Egyptian  kings  sUitioned  in  this  village 
a  permanent  military  force  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  foreigners ; 
and  they  purposely  granted  the  adjacent  country  to  pastoral  tribes, 
who  were  unlikely  cither  to  become  sea-faring  adventurers  them- 
selves, or  to  sympathize  with  any  stranger  from  beyond  the  sea. 

Under  the  oppressive  domination  which  the  Persians  uifiicted  on 
Egypt,  there  was  no  probability  of  anything  being  undertaken, 
thai  was  calculated  to  augment  the  powec  of  Uie  always  disalTcctod 
and  frequently  rebellious  province.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander, a  new  era  of  power  and  prosperity  began  for  Egypt.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  natives  as  a  deliverer  from  insult  and  op- 
pression. By  respecting  their  religious  institutions,  and  relieving 
them  from  the  burdensome  tributes  which  their  former  masters 


•  "  Montho]»n*«  Meuiuirs,"  vol.iv.  p.  918 

t  See  Nit'buhr'i  "  Lectures  vii  Ancient  History ,"  vol.  1.  p.  6fi. 
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had  imposed,  he  assured  himself  of  their  devoted  loyalty ;  and 
made  it  his  own  interest,  as  welt  as  theirs,  thnt  Egj'pt  should  be- 
come wealthy  and  strong.  But  it  was  a  fixed  principle  with  him 
in  all  his  conquests,  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Hellenic  na- 
tionality and  Hellenic  civilization ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  develope  the  resources  of  Egypt  for  maritime  traffic. 
Alexander,  therefore,  carefully  examined  in  person  the  variotis 
embouchures  of  tlic  Nile,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  Delta. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of  the  site,  where  only  the 
wretched  hut-?  of  Hachotis  then  stood,  to  Pclusium  and  the  other 
ports.  Already  was  he  meditating  the  conquest  of  India;  aud  ho 
resolved  tliat  on  the  sheltering^  belt  of  sand  vvliich  divides  Lake  Mn- 
reotia  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  adjacent  little  isle  of  Pharos,  should 
arise  the  city,  which  was  to  receive  the  commerce  of  India  by  the 
route  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  and  become  the  great  empo- 
rium of  trade  and  civilization  for  the  three  continents  of  Afnca, 
Asia,  and  Europe. 

The  worthiest  parallel  for  this  masterpiece  of  Alexander's 
genius  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  magniilcent  project  which 
Charlemagne  formed,  during  his  Saxon  wars,  of  uniting  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus  establishing  a  channel  by  which 
the  commerce  and  the  civilization  of  Western  and  of  Eastern 
Europe  should  interpenetrate  through  the  centre  of  our  conti- 
nent It  has  been  only  within  the  last  few  vears,  that  the  canal, 
which  the  old  Frankish  Emperor  projected,  has  been  completed. 
The  natural  dlfHcuItics  of  the  soil  proved  too  much  for  the 
enginceriug  skill  of  Charlemagne's  time.  But  tl»e  conception 
was  worthy  of  the  imperial  mind  tliat  formed  it,  especially  when 
we  remember  the  rude  barbarism  of  the  age  in  which  Charle- 
magne lived,  and  the  contemptuous  indilTerence  vnth  which  even 
the  best  of  his  chieftains  and  counsellors  regarded  the  interest 
of  tlie  merchant  and  the  artizan,  as  compared  with  the  glory  of 
the  soldier.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  in  Alexander's  great 
works  of  civilization  thu  lessons  of  Aristotle  bore  their  natural 
fruit.  Charlemagne  had  been  inspired  by  no  such  master  of  the 
human  intellect.  His  glory,  as  a  civilizer,  is  peculiarly  his  own; 
and  though,  in  point  of  immediate  success,  his  design  for  de- 
veloping the  full  capabilities  of  the  German  rivers  cannot  be 
compared  with  Alexander's  foundation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  and  classed  with  it,  as  marking  the 
grandeur  of  the  originating  mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  Alexander's  genius,  as 
displayed  in  the  selection  and  creation  of  his  Egyptian  capital,  is 
unrivalled.  That  is  the  decisive  rapidity  with  which  he  acted. 
He  did  not  become  familiar  with  Egypt,  as  Charlemagne  did  with 
Germany,  by  repeated  campaigns.  He  passed  only  a  few  months 
of  bis  Ule  in  that  country ;  hut  he  felt  at  once  the  need  of  such  a 
city  as  Alexandnn  became;  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  advantageous 
nature  of  the  site  which  he  determined  on,  and  he  instantlj 
caused  the  idea  of  his  new  city  to  become  a  reality. 

No  words  can  describe  this  intuitive  power  of  comprehending 
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instantly  the  natural  advanUg-cs  of  a  particular  Hpot,  either  for 
purposes  of  peace  or  war,  better  than  the  words  which  Napoleon 
uses  in  that  part  of  his  memoirs,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Alexander  and  of  Egypt.  Napoleon  truly  says,  that  the  eye  of 
the  great  commander,  is  the  eye  of  inspiration.  *'  This  faculty 
consists  in  a  facility  of  seizing  at  a  glance,  the  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  tbe  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of 
diflbrcnt  countries.  It  is,  in  short,  a  gift  which  is  called  the  mili- 
tary glaucc,  and  which  great  generals  liavu  received  from  nature." 

The  city,  which  Alexander  thus  planned,  was  reared  rapidly  at 
his  orders  by  the  skilled  luhuur  of  the  ready  myriads  of  the 
Egyptian  population,  guided  and  animated  by  Greek  science  and 
inventive  genius.  Alexander  saw  the  works  so  far  advanced,  as  to 
feel  assured  of  the  successful  complttionof  his  great  design,  before 
he  led  his  army,  in  the  spring  of  SS\  B.C.,  back  from  Egypt  to 
Syria,  and  thence  to  the  Euplu^tcs,  on  tlieir  further  patn  to 
the  conquest  of  the  East. 

Two  others  of  the  Imperial  Four,  Cffisar  and  Napoleon,  ap- 
peared, in  after  ages  in  Egypt  as  conquerors,  and  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  their  exploits  on  the  same  scene  of 
action.  The  parallel  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  in  Egypt 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  each  of  these  two  commanders  sedu- 
lously bent  his  mind  to  revive  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Egypt, 
and  to  make  the  secure  possession  of  her  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Asiatic  province  of  Syria  a  base  for  extensive  operations  against 
Upper  Asia  and  India,  Cxsar's  campaign  at  Alexandria  is  the 
most  romantic  part  of  his  career,  but  it  is  not  the  portion  that 
furnishes  the  best  points  of  comparison  between  him  and  either 
bis  Macedonian  predecessor  or  his  Corsican  follower  in  the  subju- 
gation of  Egypt.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  d.c,  4*8  tliat  Csesar 
landed  at  Alexandria  in  eager  pursuit  of  his  rival  Pompeius, 
whom  he  had  recently  defeated  at  Pharsalia.  Pompeius  had 
been  murdered  there  by  order  of  the  Alexandrian  Court  a  few 
days  before  Cccsar's  arrival.  The  ministers  of  the  young  King  of 
Egypt  thought  that  they  should  conciliate  Caesar's  favour  by  this 
crime;  but  they  only  excited  his  horror,  and  he  entered  Alex- 
andria fully  resolved  to  take  every  advantage  which  the  quarrels 
among  the  Egyptian  royal  family  nffcrod  him,  for  aggrandizing 
his  own  power  and  tliat  of  Rome  (which  now  had  become  identical), 
and  in  particular  for  exacting  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum 
of  money,  which  he  claimed  irom  the  Alexandrian  Court  for 
political  services  which  he,  as  a  Roman  senator,  had  formerly 
rendered  to  the  late  King  Ptolemy  Auletcs. 

Tbe  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  was  descended  from  Ptolemy, 
tbe  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Alexander's  generals,  who, 
in  the  confusion  that  followed  the  great  conqueror's  death,  secured 
Egypt  as  his  own  share  of  the  empire.  The  country  had  beeu 
generally  prosperous  under  him  and  his  successors,  and  the  city  of 
Alexandria  itself  acquired  a  degree  of  splendour  which  made  it 
the  second  city  of  the  world.  Indeed  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  of 
literature,  and  of  the   arts  aud  sciences  it  was  far  superior   to 
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Rome  itself.  The  fortifications  were  strong,  the  fleet  was  large 
and  well  equipped,  and  an  army  of  20,000  regular  soldiers  (many 
of  whom  were  deserters  from  llumau  armies),  under  the  generals 
of  the  young  King,  was  encamped  close  to  the  capital,  at  the 
time  when  Ceesar,  at  the  head  of  only  4O00  troops,  haughtily 
made  his  way  into  Alexandria  with  all  the  insignia  of  Consul  and 
Imperator  of  Romcj  and  bade  the  rival  factions  of  the  young 
King  and  his  two  sisters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe,  submit  their 
claims  to  bis  decision. 

The  charms  of  Cleopatra  soon  fascinated  her  judge  ;  and  Ceesar 
espoused  her  cause  with  an  ardour  that  makes  us  thinlc  rather 
of  some  youthful  i*aladiii  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  than  of  the 
grave,  middle-aged  sutesman  and  warrior  of  ancient  Rome.  He 
was  speedily  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Alexandrians,  in  which 
uot  only  all  t)ic  resources  of  his  genius,  as  a  commander,  were 
called  into  action,  but  he  more  than  once  owed  bis  safe^  to 
his  own  personal  prowess  as  a  combatant.  In  one  of  ihc 
sea-fights  that  took  place  between  his  galleys  and  the  flotilla, 
which  the  Egyptians  fitted  out  after  he  had  surprised  and  burnt 
their  ilect,  the  vessel  which  bore  the  f^rcat  Roman  was  sunk,  and 
Csesar  was  forced  to  swim  for  his  life.  Ultimately  he  baffled 
all  the  attacks  which  the  Egyptian  soldiery  and  populace  made 
on  bis  scanty  force,  and  when  his  reinforcements  at  last  were  ap- 
proaching, and  King  Ptolemv  marched  off  with  his  regular  iroops 
to  intercept  them,  Ciesar  followed  and  gave  his  enemies  a  crusL- 
ing  defeat,  probably  uot  far  IVoni  the  very  spot  where  Bonaparte 
afterwards  defeated  ihe  Turkish  army  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 

Ptolemy  was  killed  in  tlie  battle,  and  the  Egyptians  in  uncon- 
ditional surrender  implored  the  mercy  of  Ca:sar.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  making  Alexandria 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  empire,  and  he  probably  would 
have  done  so  now  had  not  he  been  under  the  urgent  necessity  of 
encounterinft  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  formidable  enemies 
that  yet  defied  him  in  Pontus  and  in  North  Africa.  He  was 
unwilling,  too,  in  that  troubled  state  of  the  Roumn  world  to  give 
any  Roman  oHicer  the  command  of  so  important  a  province  as 
Egypt,  which  could  so  readily  be  made  the  seat  of  independent 
power.  Perhaps,  also,  his  love  for  Cleopatra  may  have  combined 
in  inducing  him  to  give  her  the  crown  of  Egypt.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Great  Dictator's  death,  and  till  after  that  wondrous 
Princess  had  led  other  Romans  to  dare  ail  and  neglect  all  for 
the  love  of  her,  that  Egypt  was  finally  subdued  by  the  lUimanSj 
and  made  an  integral  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Augustus, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  years  passed  away  between 
the  time  when  Ca;sar  fought  his  war  of  barricades  against  the 
last  Ptolemy  for  the  sake  of  Cleopatra's  eyes,  and  tiie  time  when 
Napoleon  left  his  Jusephine  to  invade  Egypt.  More  than  twenty- 
one  centuries  had  intervened  between  the  foundation  oi  Alex- 
andria by  the  great  King  of  Macedon  and  the  restoration  of  its 
fortifications  by  the  French  engineers  under  General  liouap&rtv's 
directions. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CABEZON. 
A  BALLAD. 

BY   GEORGE    M.    BOKER. 


"Lajastioia  del  rey  Don  Pedra" 

Don  Pedro  before  Cnbczon 

A  weary  time  bad  lain. 
Through  summer's  heat,  through  winter's  frost. 

Through  sunshine,  and  through  rain. 

Still  Trastamara'fl  rebel  flag 

Flapp'd  iu  the  mountain  gale, 
And  still  the  baffled  monarch  paced 

la  ire  the  tented  vale. 

**Now,  by  my  crown,"  Don  Pedro  Bwore, 

And  clash'd  his  armed  hand, 
"  I  'd  give  my  dearest  year  of  life 

Upon  that  rock  to  stand. 

•♦IM  sprinkle  all  the  path  between 
Tliis  valley  and  yon  crag, 
With  my  best  blood,  to  lay  a  hand 
Upon  that  vaunting  flag.'* 

•*  As  well  Don  Pedro  might  beaiege 
The  eagle's  dizzy  nest," 
A  knight  replied,  and  idly  trimmM 
The  favours  on  liis  crest. 

**  A  train  of  damsels  were  as  well 
To  stare  at  yonder  tower, 
As  this  array  of  martial  men 
Drawn  out  with  useless  power. 

"  Ay,"  laugh'd  Don  Pedro,  moodily, 

Beneath  his  lowering  brow, 
"  Arms  might  be  kept  for  holidays 

If  always  used  as  now. 

"  Yet  here  I  '11  lay,  hap  what  will  hap, 
Till  famine  drive  toem  out.** 
Just  then,  from  the  left  wing  aroK 
A  long  triumphaut  shout 
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"  What  means  that  cry  ?"    "  Two  men  at  arms, 
Flying  from  Cabczon, 
Were  by  an  outpost  of  your  line 
Surprised  and  seized  upon.'* 

"  Bring  in  the  prisoners."     Down  they  knelt 

Beneath  Don  Pedro's  eye. 
"  Ha  !  traitors,  have  ye  fled  your  Uege, 

And  come  to  me  to  die  ?  " 

"  To  die,  Don  Pedro,  if  you  will, 
Rather  than  bear  the  stain 
Of  those  worse  traitors  unto  Heaven, 
Who  at  their  posts  remain.^ 

"Speak  out;  I '11  listen.    Do  not  fear 
To  make  your  story  long ; 
Gramercy,  we  have  time  enough 
To  tire  a  woman''s  tongue." 

Don  Pedro  yawn'd,  and  stretch'd  himself; 

But  as  the  story  ran, 
I  ween,  he  bounded  to  his  feet. 

Thus  spake  the  foremost  man : — 

"  We  guarded  rocky  Cabezon — 
Unfaultering,  nothing  loath — 
Till  faith  turn'd  into  treachery, 
And  guilt  sprang  up  from  sloth  : 

"  1111  all  our  lazy  garrison 
Stood  muttering  apart, 
And  framing  wicked  stratagems 
To  vex  the  governor's  heart. 

**  And  now  'twas  this,  and  now  'twas  that, 
Fierce  murmurs,  huge  demands, 
For  ever  closing  with  the  threat 
To  yield  them  to  your  bands. 

'*  The  governor  rendered  all  to  them, 
Uather  than  aught  to  you ; 
But,  day  by  day,  his  careworn  face 
Paler  and  paler  grew. 

"  Daily,  bis  wife  and  daughter  found 
The  once  so  ready  smile 
Came  slower  to  his  lips,  and  staid 
Thereon  a  shorter  while. 

"  Yet,  daily,  by  the  old  man's  aide 
They  paced  around  the  wall. 
Until  they  saw  bow  with  one  look 
The  men  pursued  them  all. 
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"  Until  they  saw  audacious  leers 
I'pon  their  persona  cast. 
Or  snatch'd  their  skirts  from  tnaitod  handd 
That  clutch'd  them  as  they  poasM. 

"  Or  heard  such  jests  as  well  might  start 
A  very  wanton's  blood, — 
Jests  that  forced  modest  cheeks  to  flamo 
Beneath  the  close-drawn  hood. 

**  Then  to  their  bower  they  fled  amain. 
And  hid  their  dan<;erou3  charms, 
And  strove  to  talk  away  their  teans. 
And  lull  their  wild  alarms. 

••  Bolder  and  bolder  grew  the  men, 
Tlie  governor  grew  more  wan  ; 
At  length,  from  out  a  whispering  knot. 
Strode  one,  and  thus  began  :— 

"  *  Bring  us  your  wife  and  daughter,  fool. 
Or  down  this  flag  nhall  come.' 
With  a  back-handed  blow^  our  chief 
Struck  the  gross  ruflSan  dumb. 

"  At  once  swords  flash'd,  and  visors  closed. 
And  speara  glcam'd  all  around. 
And,  with  his  dagger  in  bis  hand, 
The  wretch  sprang  from  the  ground. 

•*  We  spoke  in  vain.** — "  But  he  f  your  chief?  " 
Broke  in  Don  Pedro's  voice ; 
Then  held  his  breath,  and  bent  his  ear, 
To  hear  the  governor's  choice. 

"  This  said  he,  *  Hold  your  flag  secure. 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  sun. 
All  mine  be  yours.'^ — "  Saintji  1 "  cried  the  king, 
"The  like  was  never  done  ! 

"  Shall  lie  outdo  us  ?     Herald,  ho  t 
And  let  a  parley  sound  ; 
Summon  the  governor  to  the  wall, 
And  call  my  guard  around. 

**  Ho  !  governor,  seud  your  traitors  dowu, 
And,  in  return  again, 
1*11  send  you,  man  for  man,  my  best; 
All  belted  knights  of  Spain  : 

*'  Who  shall  be  sworn,  by  book  and  cross. 
To  keep  you  eafo  from  uiege. 
Against  all  comers  whosoe'er, 
Even  against  their  liege." 
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Low  bow'd  the  governor :  **  King,  fair  uorda 

Are  barren  pay  and  cold ; 
Yet  God  takes  up  a  poor  man's  debt. 

And  turns  his  tbaiiks  to  gold. 

"  A  thousand  times  may  heaven  o'erpay 
The  deed  you  do  for  me  ; 
And  served  I  not  a  better  liege, 
I  "d  draw  my  sword  for  thee." 

llie  king  smiled.     "  Knights,  my  future  foes 

Kile  through  yon  rocky  arch  ; 
You,  with  your  Jovo-knots  in  your  crest, 

Be  you  the  first  to  march ! " 

Up  Ihruugb  the  gates  of  Cabezon 

Don  Pedro's  bravest  went, 
And  straggling  down  the  narrow  path 

The  sullen  traitors  sent. 

Around  iho  miscreants  silently 
The  royal  soldiers  drew. 
**  Now,  baUesteros,"  cried  the  king, 
"  Yo  know  what  work  to  do  ! 

**  Stand  back,  thou  ghostly  man  of  Cio<!, 
Thou  ehalt  not  pray  nor  shrive ; 
If 'twere  within  my  power,  to  hell 
I  'd  hurry  them  alive," 

A  hundred  maces  ewang  aloft, 

A  hundred  blows  were  given. 
And,  crush'd  into  one  mangled  mass. 

The  traitors  lay,  unshriveo. 

The  drawbridge  rose,  the  castle-gates 
Rolled  slowly  back  ;  and  when 

'l*he  king  look'd  up,  he  saw  the  walls 
Glitter  with  mail-clad  men. 

Slowly  Don  Pedro  walk'd,  as  one 

Who  turns  a  puqjose  o'er, 
Plucking  the  lilies  in  his  path, 

Unconscious  what  lie  bore. 

Slowly  Don  Pedro,  towards  his  camp, 
Walk'd  through  the  setting-sun ; 

And  patiently  next  mom  he  lay 
Besieging  Cabezon. 
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SQUATTER. 


BT   A   KATtVE. 

I  wAi  bom  in  the  year  18S--,  at  a  Btation  near  Balhurst  tn  the  colony 
«f  New  South  Wain. 

Hy  parents  remained  near  Bathuret  until  I  was  about  four  years  of 
age,  when  the  increase  of  their  stock,  both  sheep  and  cattle,  compelled 
t£em  to  deeert  what  had  been  to  them  a  quiet  and  happy  home. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  my 
father  looked  moody  and  abstracted,  and  if  I  detected  a  tear  in  the  eye 
of  my  mother.  Far  different,  however,  were  my  feelings,  the  muster- 
htg  of  the  cattle  in  the  stock-yardS|  the  energy  of  the  stockmen,  as  they 
galloped  about  crocking  their  long  whips,  the  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  yoking  of  bullocks,  and  load- 
ing of  drags,  formed  a  whirl  of  excitement,  the  fascination  of  which  for 
my  young  mind  was  trrenstible. 

At  last  everything  was  ready  for  a  start.  Everything  which  could  be 
of  any  use  to  us  luid  been  placed  on  the  drays,  our  last  meal  had  been 
taken  off  what  was  to  be  our  bush  equipage  for  some  weeks  to  come  ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  returned  to  their  canteen,  and  the  word  given 
to  the  bull ock-dii vers  to  move  onwards.  And  now  the  train  com- 
menced its  journey.  A  confidential  man  led  first  my  father's  favourite 
hone ;  to  him  were  given  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  route 
for  the  first  few  miles.  The  drays,  with  the  night-watchman  perched  on 
the  summit  of  the  stores,  followed  next  Then  the  cattle,  about  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  driven  by  three  stockmen.  Next  the  sheep,  each 
flock  driven  by  two  men  well-armed,  who  received  their  final  orders 
from  my  father  as  they  filed  post.  And«  lastly,  two  or  three  men  well- 
mounted  and  well-armed,  drove  leisurely  before  them  the  stud  of  geldings, 
brood-mares,  and  foals.  These  were  to  be  the  future  artizans  of  our 
houses,  wood-sheds,  and  other  buildings  ;  in  the  mean  time  they  were  to 
do  duty  as  our  rear-guard,  either  by  picking  up  cattle  or  sheep  acci- 
dentally left  behind,  or  by  defending  us  frum  any  blacks  who  might 
ha.p{ien  to  molest  the  party. 

The  last  bellow  of  the  cattle,  the  Ia»t  crack  of  the  whip,  was  &intly 
heard  in  the  distance,  even  they  had  ceased,  and  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  I  was  looking  on  the  ground,  my  little  brother's  hand  was 
in  mine,  we  were  both  quiet— I  ht^rd  a  slight  noise — I  looked  up.  It 
was  my  father  lighting  his  pipe.  He  was  looking  furtively  at  my 
mother,  whose  &ce  was  turned  towards  the  now  paneless  window^her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.     She  looked  pate  and  sad. 

My  brother  and  myself  were  put  into  the  back  of  the  cart,  my  father 
kissed  my  mother  as  she  took  her  seat  beside  him  in  front.  She  wept— 
I  shall  never  forget  the  melancholy  thrill  that  shot  through  my  young 
heart  as  at  a  tuni  of  the  rood  I  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  our  dwelling 
Utely  so  trim  and  gay — now  deserted — windows  and  doors  gone,  looking 
the  very  picture  of  desolation. 

And  now  the  horse  bent  himself  to  the  collar,  and  one  party  of  our 
emigrants  after  the  other  were  overtaken  and  left  behind  by  us,  till  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  party.     My  bther  then  resigned  his 
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seat  to  tiie  man  who  had  boen  loading  his  hone,  and  mounting,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  line ;  his  riUcs  on  his  back,  and  his  piatolB  in  tbdr 
holsters,  aa  a  good  bushman'a  should  be. 

We  soon  quitted  the  road,  which  led  to  the  station-poet,  paued  the  one 
we  Imd  deserted,  and  set  out  for  some  plains,  ivhich  had  been  juit 
discovered,  and  on  which  tliere  had  already  squatted  two  or  three  paitifl^ 
who,  like  us,  had  led  their  overstocked  runs  to  find  new  ones.  ThflM 
were  the  Maneroo  Plains. 

We  all  soon  recovered  our  spirits, — we  soon  forgot  the  home  we  had 
left)  and  giving  rein  to  our  imaginations,  drew  so  flattering  m  picture  for 
ourselves  of  what  we  were  to  find,  that  we  soon  learned  to  pitj  ihoae 
whose  less  adventurous  dispositions  bound  them  to  Bathurst  and  other 
located  districts. 

A  month  or  six  weeks'  travelling  brought  us  to  tlie  newly-discovend 
district  of  Maneroo,  where  my  father  again  pitched  hia  tent,  and  shortly 
after  built  his  hut,  occupying  country  enough  to  depasture  about  four 
times  the  quantity  of  stock  he  was  then  possessed  of.  Maneroo  is  a  fine* 
cheerful- looking  country,  open,  and  very  undulating,  bnt  cold*  and  much 
subject  to  catarrh.  We  were  on  tlie  very  outskirts  of  the  district,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.  It  will  be  needless,  gvntle 
reader,  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  scenery  of  these  ranges  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  it  is  grand  and  desolate ;  and  being  useless  as  a  grazing  countryt 
from  its  cold  and  sterility,  was — tourists  in  Australia  not  beuig  oommoD 
— then,  and  even  still,  remains  quite  unexplored. 

How  i  used  to  wonder,  aa  I  gazed  in  boyhood  on  these  mountains, 
what  could  be  behind  them.  Their  stupendous  summits  seemed  to  me 
to  hide  from  us  a  forbidden  ground,  like  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  man 
and  beast  And  so  they  were  spoken  of  by  shepherds,  stockmen,  and 
others  about  me.  This  feeling  even  extended  further;  for  my  father 
and  other  gentlemen  in  the  n«ghbourhuod  seemed  gradually  to  take  up 
the  tone  of  their  dependants,  and  even  to  this  day  they  are  the  tiUima 
Thuli  in  that  direction  of  the  Sydney  settler. 

Sometimes  I  was  indulged  with  a  nearer  view  of  these  objects  of  mjr 
wonder  and  reverence ;  for  it  was  usual,  on  the  first  appeorauce  of  snow 
falling  on  them,  at  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  send  the 
Btorkmen  round  this  boundary  of  the  run.  My  father  himself  would 
sometimes  go  with  tlie  man,  and  allow  me  to  accompany  him.  It  were 
useless  to  describe  my  horsemanship,  in  a  country  where  all  rido  well, 
and  how  on  these  occasions  I  galloped  and  trotted  my  horse  round  the 
party,  keeping  up  a  continued  cracking  of  my  whip. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  the  mouth  of  each  gully,  as 
wc  came  to  them,  we  would  stop,  and  repeatedly  crack  our  long  whips. 
These  inetrumenta  are  about  twenty-two  feet  long  in  the  lash,  and  are 
attached  to  a  handle  about  eighteen  inches  long.  They  are  peculiar  to 
Australia,  and  when  used  in  a  wood  or  gully,  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
echo,  make  a  report  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions.  A  few  &int  bel- 
lows in  the  distant  ravine  was  the  first  effect  of  our  cracking — it  gr»- 
dually  grew  louder ;  then  was  heard  and  felt  the  heavy  tiead  of  feet,— 
the  roar  increases — now  stand  on  one  side — your  horse  cocks  his  ears, 
and  looks  for  something  unusual ;  he  is  uneasy,  soothe  him  a  Ultk — it  is 
when  Uie  beast  is  frightened  you  may  give  him  heart — Uiat  will  do,-* 
now  look  here — hurra  I  do^'n  they  come  in  all  their  majesty — hundreds 
rush  f^jnvards,  breaking,  crushing,  ruining  all  l>etbre  them — an  avalancfae 
of  rattle:  woe  to  the  brute  tliat  misses  his  step  now^  he  never  riSMj  Iw 
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is  tntmpl«d  to  death.  Hark  to  their  bdlowing— a  clmrge  of  cavalry  ie 
not  more  magnificent  I  Then  rein  back  your  hurae  a  little^  they  will 
charge  right  down  the  guUy^nothing  turns  them ;  what  a  reed  ono 
would  be  in  their  path ! — a  moment,  and  they  will  pass  dose  by  the  rock 
an  which  we  it^d— -you  will  ieel  their  hot  breath : — 'lis  paat — ^you  look 
a  little  pale — m^/eeU  jjoft  before  so  great  a  force  !  They  are  gone — ■ 
the  fall  of  snow  had  made  them  uneasy — our  whips  caused  them  to  make 
up  their  mind  ;  what  we  urged  them  to  do,  a  little  later,  il'  unmolested, 
they  would  have  done  alone — they  ha\*o  returned  to  their  winter  pastur- 
age, and  will  no  more  explore  the  dark  confines  of  the  mountains  till 
Bummer  shall  hai'e  breathed  on  ihem  with  iu  hottest  breath. 

"  Mais  tout  ccla  n'cst  pas  Magdebourg,"  as  the  inexorable  Corsican 
aaid  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Here  I  have  been  wishing  to  give  you 
some  of  my  adrentures  in  AuBtralia,  and  not  one  word  about  them  have 
I  yet  said.  < 

In  such  an  atmoaphere  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe^  my  boyidi 
days  ran  on,  and  at  seven  years'  old  I  was  as  untutored  and  Ug^t-hearted 
a  being  as  any  unweaned  colt  in  my  father's  stud ;  scarce  a  cloud  had 
potted  over  my  brow.  I  was  a  favourite  from  my  expertness  in  horse- 
manship and  other  exercises,  with  all  around  me.  My  brother  and  my- 
self were  as  attached  as  brothers  could  be,  and  it  would  be  needless  to 
tay,  we  botli  enjoyed  our  parents'  love.  But  now  "  a  change  came  o'er  tlie 
spirit  of  our  dream ;"  wo  were  not  to  go  on  as  wo  had  t>een  going,  but 
were  to  be  prepared  to  take  our  place  in  the  world*  and  such  a  station  as 
our  father's  wealth  would  entitle  us  to.  We  were  accordingly  sent  to 
Ecglandf  and  to  college. 

Ilere  our  former  course  of  life  told  against  us.  Freedom  had  entered 
into  the  soul,  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  Though  not  idle,  we  would 
not  study  ;  though  tho  antipodes  of  lazy,  wc  would  not  work.  I  never 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  beud  my  will  implicitly  to  any  man's  nod. 
Tho  very  fact  that  I  was  ordered  to  do  so  and  so  was  sufficient  reason,  if 
oUiers  were  wanting,  why  I  did  not  do  it.  When  I  ought  to  have  been 
studying  Virgil.  I  pored  over  Tacitus,  when  my  task  was  in  Tacitus  I 
read  Penelon.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  be  led^  and  could  not  be 
driven.  The  upshot  of  this  was,  I  left  Alma  Mater,  where,  as  Lord 
Chatham  says  of  the  Knglish  troops  in  America,  "  I  had  done  uotliing> 
and  suffered  much."  A  very  great  share  of  punishment  and  a  very 
small  stock  of  learning  by  this  means  fell  to  my  lot. 

In  due  time,  my  early  ideas  and  impressions,  though  long  smothered, 
being  still  unchanged,  the  hour  came  for  me  to  leave  college,  and  once 
more  to  return  to  the  land  of  my  birtli.  After  about  ten  years'  absence, 
I  again  landed  in  ray  country.  I  found  things  much  as  I  expected,  tliot 
is,  J  had  not  changed  much,  putting  aside,  of  course,  such  changes  as  one 
may  birly  expect  years  to  make.  I  was  still  tl'io  Australian,  a  being 
quite  apart  from  the  English  colonist,  however  long  he  may  have  been 
there.  For  there  is  always  a  marked  difference  botween  a  partfenu,  even 
a  parvenu  bushman,  and  *'  one  unto  tho  manner  bred." 

Though  not  unpopular  with  my  companions,  I  found  out  that  they 
were  always  as  it  were  on  their  guard  with  mo.  VVhut  was  the 
reason  of  this?  Nothing  but  a  sort  of  difference  of  feeling.  My 
education  had  given  mo  a  wider  range  of  ideas.  I  had  learnt  more, 
but  above  all.  had  thought  more,  and  more  deeply,  and  on  a  greuter 
variety  of  subjects,  than  they  had.  They  felt  this  as  plainly  as  1  ilid; 
L   and  »o,  to  get  into  their  good  graces — and  it  was  worth  while  to  do  so,  for 
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they  were  my  only  neighboursi  and  as  free-heaned,  high-ipiritod,  Jq%  % 
wt  of  doffS  as  ever  lived — 1  w&s  obliged  to  make  the  amende  hamarihk 
to  their  leelU^  by  —  at  least  Jfor  a  time — adopting  their  fashiotia.  I 
did  more,  I  took  their  approbation  by  storm,  and  by  my  doings  won 
golden  opinions  Groni  all  sorts  of  men.  Nature  tiaring  given  nw  a  hard 
head,  I  voted  water  a  useless  adjunct  to  brandy.  This  vras  a  go«d  be- 
ginning.  The  proposal  of  some  desperate  attempts  eoneeming  the  tftidng 
of  sheep  across  ihe  Snowy  Mountains,  or  forming  a  new  scttlernent  totiw 
northward,  finally  placed  me  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  their  esteem.  Sonw 
even  were  charmed  into  frankness,  and  said,  **  Well,  Gray,  what  a  dcviluh 
curious  way  you  had  with  you  when  you  first  came  out  the  other  day : 
did  not  know  you  again ;  very  much  afraid  you  were  spoiled — ao  very 
slow." 

"  Why,  Jackson,  you  know  this,  when  a  lad  has  been  tieited  a 
I  have  —  no  doubt  my  father  did  it  for  the  beet  —  when,  I  say.  be  has 
been  sent  to  college  for  ten  years,  his  riding  absolutely  spoilt — don't 
interrupt  me  —  I  say,  his  riding  absolutely  spoilt ;  when  he  finds  on  bis 
return  that  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  new-bom  babe,  not  even  able  to  tie  a 
cracker  on  his  own  whipi  or  find  his  way  ten  miles  in  the  bush,  to  ttve 
his  life ;  when  he  feels  that  in  company  he  knows  nothing  of  all  thow 
things  of  which  a  man  should  be  informed,  why,  what  can  he  do  f  If 
he  has  any  spirit,  only  one  course  is  open  for  liim  —  out  with  his  fbotish 
ideas  to  be  sure,  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  learn  better.  Bui  dottl 
make  me  blush  again  on  tlw  subject;  light  your  pipe,  fill  yourglaa; 
my  case  might  have  been  youra." 

In  this  sort  of  company  I  underwent  another  kind  of  training.  I  rod* 
and  drove  all  over  the  Sydney  and  I'ort  Philip  districts,  met  maaj 
strange  characters,  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  leamt  all  that  ^Hl 
to  be  leamt.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  I  returned  to  my  £sth^^| 
house  a  perfect  squatter,  and  a  likely  man  for  a  pioneer.  Indera,  at  this 
latter  game  I  could  nut  be  quite  looked  on  us  a  novice,  for  I  hod  already 
entered  my  name  on  the  list  of  overlanders. 

I  was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  time  had  come  fin*  me  at 
which  the  Australian  youth  is  usually  set  a-going  in  the  worjd  for  him- 
self. My  father's  run  hod  been  long  over-stocked,  and  being  in  good 
circumstances,  he  was  as  willing  as  able  to  send  me  forth  well  provided 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  my  future  well-doing.  Nor  was  Z.  you 
may  suppose,  much  grieved  when  I  found  I  was  about  to  becoow  my 
own  uncontrolled  master.  To  be  one's  own  master  is  alwayi  awwt« ' 
never  has  it  such  charms  as  in  early  manhood. 

At  the  period  of  wliich  I  write  the  Sydney  district  far  U»  the 
word,  and  most  of  the  Port  Philip  district,  had  been  occupied  by 
ever -advancing  Hocks  and  herds  of  the  squatter,  if  we  except  the  1 
of  the  rivers  Darling  and  Lochlin.     These  are  on  tlie  most  westfm      _ 
tier  of  the  available  country  of  New  South  Wales.     Fur  many  reasont 
too  long  to  detail,  I  was   obliged  to  select  the  country  throi^  whid) 
these  rivers  run  aa  my  whereabouts. 

Unlike  the  rich,  undulating,  park-like  aceneiy  of  Australia  Felii  or 
Port  Philip,  these  central  wilds  of  New  Holland  ore  of  the  moot  d*sshtf* 
character.  The  country  is,  to  the  eye,  a  dead  level  ;  the  scanty  hsf^ 
is  all  of  a  meagre  and  culinaceous  description ;  and  nature,  no  doul*" 
as  Major  Mttchel  notices— to  protect  this  stinted  supply  of  cm"^ 
bound  the  earth  together  wiUi  a  rough  prickly  ihrub.  whose  hara> 
is  proof  against  the  fiery  breath  whidi  issues  firom  the  lorga  o»nU««» 
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trict  of  New  Holland,  during,  at  least,  six  months  of  the  year.  But 
though  the  country-  is  of  so  uninviting  a  diameter  and  a8[;ect,  nature  has 
not  failed  to  bestonr  on  it  qualities  which  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  neu- 
tralize its  defects.  Thus  we  find  that  catarrh,  that  scourge  of  the  sheep- 
farmer,  ia  unknown.  The  qualities,  too,  of  the  salt  scrub  and  herbagOj 
aru  undoubtedly  of  a  very  fattening  description ;  sheep  can  be  seen  in 
Iftrge  tloclcx ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large  extent  of  country  was  at  that 
period  unoccupied,  and  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  And  to  it  I  determined 
to  bend  my  course. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of  my  leaving 
borne,  or  of  my  journey.  Three  thousand  sheep,  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  with  horses,  bullock- drays,  and  so  forth,  in  proportion,  were  given 
to  me  by  my  father,  and  with  these  I  started  to  make  myself  a  home  in 
the  wilderness.  The  windings  of  the  river  Darling  had  been  the  route 
formerly  pursued  by  Major  Mitchell,  iind  which  he  has  so  well  described 
in  his  interesting  book.  Along  its  bonks  before  him  hadOxley  taken  his 
advonturous  way,  to  look  for  an  inland  sea.  Captain  Sturt,  another 
explorer  of  these  regions,  had  of\  encamped  under  the  lof\y  cosmorama  he 
8u  gloriously  depicts.  It  was  almost  to  me,  what  the  Borders  were  to 
Scott,  a  land  of  recollection  and  of  poetry  ;  and  I  thought  of  it  mth  as 
much  enthusiasm,  as  i  sliould  have  done  of  Thermopylae  or  Uabylon. 
As  to  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  I  looked  on  them  as  positive  blessings. 
I  craved  the  excitement  thoy  promised ;  and  I  have  no  small  notion  that 
these  veiy  dangers  had  some  influence  in  my  decision  as  to  the  road  J 
took.  My  drays  and  stock  had  proceeded  some  days  on  the  road  before  I 
took  leave  of  my  parents.  I  had  promised  to  return  in  six  months  and 
see  them,  and  also  to  spend  some  weeks  every  year  with  them.  So 
■faoit  an  absence  did  not  call  up  in  me  the  disagreeable  feelings,  which 
the  word  "  good-bye "  la  ^t  to  induce,  so  that  1  felt  in  the  very  acme 
of  good  spurits. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note  marked  our  course  from  Mona- 
roo  to  the  Darling.  Wlicn  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  wo  took  the 
precautions  usually  taken  by  all  parties  who  are  out  with  stock.  The 
stock  started  at  daybreak  every  morning.  I  led  the  way.  They 
were  followed  by  a  light  cart,  carrying  the  necessaries  for  breakfast, 
which  meal  we  took  when  the  day  had  become  so  hot,  as  to  entice 
the  flocks  and  herds  to  cease  travelling,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
welcome  shade  of  the  trees.  Whilst  in  our  midday  camp,  the  bullock- 
drays  with  the  heavy  baggage  overtook  ub  ;  and  leaving  the  stock  to  the 
oveneert  I  led  them  on  and  selected  a  site  for  our  night  camp.  The 
tflDU  were  pitched  by  our  supernumeraries,  various  watch-fires  built,  and 
everything  put  in  readiness  for  the  night.  Whilst  these  operations  were 
going  forward,  I  was  again  in  the  saddle,  examining  the  lay  of  the 
country  for  eight  or  ten  miles  ahead,  and  determining  on  tho  route  of  the 
morrow.  This  task  usually  took  me  until  sun-down  ;  sometimes  much 
later.  Sometimes  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  search,  not  being  able  to 
find  water,  when,  taking  a  drink  from  my  horn,  and  lighting  my  pipe,  I 
have  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  lain  down  to  sleep,  until  daylight 
enabled  me  again  to  pursue  my  search. 

And  now  tnc  last  settlement  of  the  white  man  was  behind  us,  and, 
like  our  first  parents,  it  might  be  said  of  us, — 

"  Tb«  world  w»a  all  Iwfurc  ihtm  wliare  to  choose 
Thflir  pUos  of  re*t — anil  Provitleuce  their  gtiide," 

Having  put  two  good  days'  travel  between  myself  and  the  lost  station,  I 
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baited  my  party  on  a  large  plain,  which,  from  the  banks  of  ihe  rire*, 
extended  as  fiu  bock  to  the  north  as  the  eye  could  disc«m.  Il«n  our 
encampment  was  formed  with  rather  more  care  than  uiual.  The  dnn 
were  ^wn  up  in  an  exact  square ;  the  tenti  nicely  set  within  them ;  tht 
exact  spot  for  camping  allotted  to  cadi  finck  ;  and  even  the  stake*  drinn 
at  which  the  various  dogs  were  to  be  tied  as  night-watches.  To  eveiy 
man  his  post  was  assigned.  The  overseer  received  his  instmetkna  tad 
was  put  in  charge,  whilst  I.  taking  with  me  two  men,  eadi  of  ns  bciif 
well  armed  and  well  mounted,  set  out  to  look  OTer  the  onoeeupied 
country,  and  fix  on  my  future  station. 

This  was  an  operation  which  lasted  several  days.  Plenty  of  wstci; 
extensive  plains,  and  good  camping  grounds  for  the  sheep,  were    " 

main  points  which    claimed   my  attention.      It   will    seem    struig*^ 

some  of  my  readers,  that  water  should  be  an  object  of  anxiety  to  one 
settling,  as  I  was,  on  tlic  hanks  of  a  river.  But  a  great  many  of  our  ■•• 
called  riven}  are  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The  Darling,  for  exampH 
does  not  run,  I  supjwae,  on  an  averago,  more  than  three  times  in  dz 
years.  Perhaps  when  it  does  run,  it  may  flow  (or  six  weeks  continuously. 
U  may  run  thu;;  three  seasons  in  succession,  and  the  three  following  ones 
fail  to  run  at  all.  Then  comes  a  period  of  fearful  drought.  You  may 
ride  all  day  along  its  banks  without  finding  one  drop  of  wat«r.  At  oar 
moment  the  course  of  the  river — habit,  you  sec,  makes  me  still  call  it  ■ 
river — at  one  nionicnt  the  site  of  where  the  stream  once  ran  is  all  but 
undietinguifihable  for  a  hundred  yards  or  two ;  then  you  come  to  a  huge 
ravine,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  which,  when  full  of  water,  would  have 
Boated  the  ark;  proceed,  and  another  and  another  such  follow  oacfa 
other;  but  they  are  all  dry.  These  huge  excavations  ot'  nature  have 
not  returned  one  drop  of  water ;  but  keep  on — another— another— ^nd 
another — but  all  dry.  The  heart  of  the  new-comer  sinks  witliin  him. 
Why,  thinks  he,  did  1  ever  leave  the  banks  of  the  wide,  eTer-tlowing 
Murray.  Let  kirn  not  despair.  Push  on;  the  hope  is  hardly  expreaaed 
bclnn:  it  if)  realized.  In  crossing  over  a  small  arid  bank,  you  find  spread 
out  before  you,  shaded  by  the  lofly  cosmorine,  a  large  sheet  of  deep  dear 
cool  water ;  green  reeds  clothe  its  banks,  and  on  its  bosom  float  thousands 
of  ducks  and  swans,  who,  from  miles  on  each  aide,  have  wtnfled  thor  flights 
here.  And  as  the  river  becomes  drier,  more  Bocks  will,  of  neoesaty, 
follow  their  example.  All  that  has  life  and  needs  water,  water-fowl  and 
vermin,  emu,  and  kangaroo,  black  men  and  white,  must  all  come  here. 

When  the  banks  of  the  river  had  been  all  ridden  round,  and  I  had 
drawn  in  my  pocket-book  a  small  map  of  tlie  country,  when  the  plaizu 
and  the  forests  had  been  examined,  and  the  whole  well  conndered. 
I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  what  part  of  the  cowitry  I  had  explored  I 
would  settle  on.  I  fixed  in  my  mind  at  what  water-holes  I  wotdd  erect 
my  outstation  huts,  where  my  head  station  should  be,  where  I  could 
wash  my  sheep  and  where  shear  them.  The  back  country  I  had  not 
eTtplnred,  but  nimjxtrte,  it  would  be  a  fau-  ground  on  which  to  build 
castles  in  the  air.  When  I  had  settled  everything  1  was  at  ease,  and  I 
wended  my  way  bock  to  a  tine  sheet  of  water,  on  the  bunks  of  which 
WB  passed  the  night.  At  daylight  I  was  in  the  saddle ;  my  horse's  bead 
and  his  rider's  thoughts  pointed  to  the  camp. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  you  must  suppose  a  long  period  to  have  pesied 
in  our  narrative.  For  nighteen  months  I  ha<l  been  a  most  contented  and 
industrious  resident  on  my  sUlion.  My  wooUhed  had  been  built,  my 
own  threo-roomed  hut — garden — paddock — store — men-huts — hurdles — 
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uverythiiig  was  complete.  The  aborigines  had  become  qtiiet>  the  wUd 
dog  had  been  stopped  in  his  ravages,  even  the  poor  defeiiceleBs  emu  and 
kangaroo  had  not  escaped  unscathed.  I  was  now  no  longer  on  tho  fron- 
tier! of  civilization,  for  to  the  southward,  eastward  and  westward,  1  had 
been  hemmed  in  by  other  squatters.  It  was  about  this  j>erk>d  that  I  felt 
mjMlf  growing  a  little  uneasy>  a  something  was  wanting  to  my  happi* 
oeoi^ — what  could  it  be?  All  the  diBcomforts  of  an  early  Bettlement 
had  been  got  over,  and  when  everything  conspired  to  make  rae  comfort- 
able, I  found  that  I  was  farther  from  content  than  ever. 

I  was  in  this  state  when,  one  evening,  Wilson,  followed  by  the  r>Tcr* 
■eer  of  a  neiglibouring  settler  and  a  black  felluw,  nuliant  with  spirits, 
galloped  up  to  my  hut  door,  and,  sprang  from  his  horse.  '*  Well, 
Gray,  here  I  am,  said  he;  "  I've  sold  my  station,  arranged  every- 
thing about  payment,  my  boy,  and  am  now  come  to  make  you  fulfil 
your  promise  of  helping  me  lo  look  for  another.     What  say  you?  " 

**  I  am  your  man  for  ten  days  or  so,  if  that  will  serre  you.** 

"  And  when  i  " 

"  Now," 

"All  right  then.  1 11  give  my  horse  a  couplo  of  days'  spcU  in  your 
paddock,  and  then,  if  af\cr  you  have  heard  my  say  you  ore  still  willing 
to  go  with  me, — for  it  'a  an  affiiir  of  considerable  danger, — we  '11  set  out 
together.     Now  J  '11  wash  my  hands." 

We  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  after  our  frugal  moal  was  finished,  and 
where  the  component  parts  of  a  meal  are  but  mutton-chops,  damper,  and 
tea,  titii  does  not  take  long.  Wilson  commenced  layuig  before  we  his 
pUoff,  and  these  I,  in  my  turn,  wilt  Uy  tx-forc  my  reader. 

"  I  was  one  day,"  said  he,  "  questioning  the  blacks,  who  were  camt>ed 
at  my  place,  about  the  nature  of  the  country  back  from  the  north 
bank  of  this  river.  At  first  I  gained  but  little  information  from  them, 
until  Tommy,  whom  I  have  here  with  me,  let  out  that  in  the  year  of  the 
great  flood,  when  Oxley  was  out  surveying,  he  and  his  triW  liad,  partly 
from  invitation  from  a  tribe  to  the  northward,  and  partly  ousted  by  the 
flood  from  their  own  country,  gone  and  slojipcd  the  winter  in  a  cn:*k  in 
ttuit  direction.  This  creek  runs  to  the  south-west,  and  joining  the 
I>ar]ing,  he  tells  me,  low  down,  and,  he  adds,  runs  through  plains  of  a 
more  grassy  dcwription  than  ours  here.  This,  Gray,  is  all  saliafactory 
enough,  but  now  for  the  bad.  The  route  to  it  lies  through  a  complete 
deaert  so  tar  as  want  of  water  goes." 

«  And  the  distance,  Wilson  ?  " 

"One  hundred  miles,  as  far  as  I  can  mate  out  from  Tommy.  I  have 
vrived  at  this  idea  of  the  distance  by  making  him  compare  it  with  dis- 
tances between  places  with  which  we  are  mutually  acquainted.  Now, 
Gray,  you  have  a  horse  and  so  have  I,  which  would  carry  you  a  hundred 
milM  without  a  drink  ;  but  supposing  when  we  got  to  this  creek  we  were 
to  find  it  dry,  what  would  then  be  cur  fate  I  death  without  a  doubt. 
You  will  lay  why  not  wait  until  the  rainy  weather  sets  in,  when  you 
cui  explore  in  uderable  safety.  1  answer,  because  I  have  heard  of 
seTcral  people  who,  with  the  first  appearance  of  wet  weather,  ore  going 
to  do  a  Uttlc  exploring  as  well  as  myself,  so  I  have  weighed  it  all,  and 
made  up  my  mind.  I  have  nm  many  risks  in  my  day,  and  now  for 
another.  But  I  forgot  to  add,  Clarke  lias  sent  liis  overseer,  Johnson, 
with  me,  and  if  we  find  any  country,  ho  is  to  suit  liimself  after  I  have 
had  my  choice  of  a  station." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  you  find  mc  in  the  doldrums,  and  try  to 
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eompow  my  spiriu  by  allowing  me  to  risk  my  life  at  the  oddi  of  i 
one  to  three  in  my  faTour,  with  very  little  hope  of  gain  to  me  it 
and  this  in  your  august  company.     However,  I  should  be  very  hifipy  U 
accompany  you." 

Hore  our  conrenation  on  the  mbject  ended,  and  in  due  time  we  sepa- 
rated for  the  night.  Next  morning  we  were  up  early  and  preparing  for  our 
journey-  The  horees  were  got  up  and  fed  with  a  little  wild  oat  bay,  thor 
hoofs  lotted  to,  and  saddles  tried  on.  and  vrhere  there  waa  occuioQ,  the 
Bluffing  altered  or  removed.  Our  Rre-anns  were  examined,  and  veaeb 
collected  in  which  to  carry  a  supply  of  water.  In  fact«  everything  was 
done  which  prudence,  without  going  to  too  mucli  troable,  woi^d  suggciL 
When  night  came  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  an  hour  before  day- 
light was  the  time  appointed  to  be  in  the  saddle.  When  we  retired  to 
bed,  I  must  confcu  that  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  with  my  iwiial  ccjerily; 
it  was  not  anxiety  that  kept  we  awake,  but  a  feverish  desire  to  be  gp 
and  doing.  Though  I  had  oAen  been  with  and  led  theae  aort  of  parties, 
yet  my  late  quiet  existence  had  made  the  thing  f^l  novel  to  vat  again. 
However,  morning  found  me  standing  at  my  hut  door,  blowing  a  rtpeitU 
on  my  hunting  bom,  which  was  soon  answered  by  the  appeaiane*  of 
various  men  about  the  place,  proceeding  to  do  what  they  had  been  ordend 
on  the  post  evening.  Wilson,  Johnson,  Clarke's  oveneer»  and  bla^ 
Tommy  were  also  on  the  alert,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

We  each  took  a  good  breakfast,  and  then  started.  Wilaon  wn 
mounted  on  a  dark -bay  horse,  standing  Bfleen  hamU  three  inches  faigb ; 
he  was  about  half-bred,  of  great  power;  in  truth,  a  noble  steed,  and  well 
fitted  to  carry  his  rider  anywhere  where  a  horse  would  have  fur  treat- 
ment; but  he  was  not  exactly  the  beast  I  should  have  chosen  for  a  trip 
like  ours ;  there  was  a  want  of  a  certain  carmmr  look  about  him  which  I 
should  like  to  have  seen,  and  he  carried  rather  too  much  flesh  to  my  taitab 
However,  my  friend  was  a  man  most  difficult  to  mount ;  he  stood  six  feel 
two  inches,  and  I  think  must  have  weighed  fourteen  stone.  I  noticed  at 
the  time  a  great  similarity  in  the  phytigu*  of  the  rider  and  of  the  bone. 
Both  were  very  powerful,  and  both  gave  the  idea  that  though,  if  well 
fed,  equal  to  immense  exertions,  yet  I  fancied  Uiat  if  Uierv  was  any 
very  serious  scarcity  in  the  commissariat  department,  their  own  aixe  and 
weight  most  tell  agunat  tliera.  Both  also  were  young  for  what  we  wera 
undertaking. 

Johnson  was  a  spare  Scot,  who  had  been  well-tried  and  toughoied  by 
the  suns  of  New  Holland ;  he  was  al>out  five  feet  eight  inchea  high, 
weighed  about  nine  stone,  and  in  appearance  was  equal  to  any  exertion. 
Tommy,  our  guide,  a  fair  specimen  of  his  race,  was  of  the  middle 
height,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  light  and  sinewy,  and  capable  of 
bearing  any  heat  and  thirst  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  human 
iinune.  They  were  both  mounted  on  active  well-brtd  hacka,  whose 
figure  and  gait  promised  well  for  them. 

We  increased  our  party  by  a  pack>horee,  which  was  ted  by  Jofanion. 
On  each  side  of  his  saddle  was  strapped  a  keg,  each  capable  of  holding 
five  gallons  of  water,  a  few  provisions,  and  a  email  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion were  placed  between  them.  A  light  spring-cnrt,  with  a  Utile  hay 
and  a  large  cask  of  water  driven  by  one  of  my  men,  swelled  our  train. 
Everything  being  ready  as  day  just  gave  symptoms  of  where  he  would 
break,  we  took  our  way  due  north  from  the  banks  of  the  Darling. 
Little  was  said  by  any  of  us  at  starting,  for,  in  truth,  such  early  rising 
inclines  one  to  anything    but   talking.     The  very   horses  seemed   half 
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Ml«ep,  and  a  few  birds  we  started  from  the  trees  flew  UzUy 
away. 

Our  way  for  tlie  Rr«t  twenty  miles  lay  over  a  desolate  plain,  the  6r8t 
6ve  miles  of  which  bore  evident  marks  of  the  frequent  visits  of  my 
flocks.  After  this  was  passed,  one  would  have  thought,  from  the  wild 
lonely  look  of  everytliing  around,  that  probaUty  neither  man  nor  beast 
had  passed  over  this  dreary  waste  since  the  days  of  the  creation.  The 
herbage  was  all  of  a  dwarf  description  and  sutiiie  nature,  the  ground 
loose,  and  every  here  and  there  intersected  with  immense  fissures, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  always  playing  on  this  thirsty  soil.  These, 
besides  being  very  tiresome  to  ourselves  and  horses,  were  very  danger- 
ous, as  a  horse  putting  his  foot  into  one  would  most  probably  break  his 
leg.  Aft  the  sun  rose  we  saw  before  us  a  line  of  forest  which  would  l>e, 
as  it  were,  the  first  stage  of  our  journey.  This  wus  calculated  to  be 
about  twenty  miles  from  my  hut.  And  here  we  arrived  before  the  sun 
Dot  much  of  his  power.  However,  our  halt  was  but  a  short  one.  Our 
horses  were  watered  and  tethered  out ;  without,  however,  their  trappings 
being  removed,  to  pick  up  what  they  could,  and  we  gut  our  breakfasts. 
This  done,  having  stayed  about  an  hour,  we  were  again  in  the  saddle, 
pursuing  our  way  over  an  unaltered  country.  By  ten  o'clock  we  had 
done  thirty  miles,  and  finding  ourselves  in  a  sliady  line  of  timber,  we 
made  here  our  midday  cnmp.  Then  every  man's  first  care  was  his 
horse.  They  were  unsaddled,  groomed,  watered  from  the  cask  in  our 
tax-cart,  and  hobbled  out  to  feed  on  the  best  grass  at  hand.  In  an 
hour  tlioy  were  again  watered,  and  the  hay  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  was  placed  beroro  them.  Their  masters  then  betook  themselves  to 
indulge  a  little. 

We  boiled  eodi  our  quart  of  lea,  and,  not  being  hungry,  lit  our 
pipes  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  we  sat  in  the  sltade,  which  we  had 
constructed  of  boughs,  till  each,  one  by  one,  the  black  fellow  Hint, 
dropped  off  into  a  quiet  slumber.  About  two  o'clock  wc  were  again 
on  the  alert,  our  dinner  was  ({uickly  gut  ready  and  dispatched ;  again 
we  watereil  our  horses,  and  again  we  smoked  our  pijtcs.  At  three  the 
iMgi  on  the  back  of  the  pack-horse  being  filled  with  water  from  the 
eulc  we  had  brought  in  the  tax-cart,  bidding  adieu  to  the  driver  of  this 
cart,  and  ordering  him  to  return  home  with  it,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
A  long,  long,  weary  horizon- bounded  plain  now  stretched  itself  before 
us.  The  monotony  of  the  scene  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  evening 
conspired  to  silence  us.  Questions  at  long  intervals  addressed  to  the 
black  fellow  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  might  expect — when 
should  we  come  in  sight  of  tree^,  and  so  forth,  made  the  total  of  our 
conversation.  And  still  we  rode  on,  nor  did  we  draw  bridle  until  we 
had  put  thirty  miles  between  us  and  our  mid-day  camp.  We  then 
halted  on  the  wide  plains  and  prepared  to  camp.  And  here  began  our 
misfortunes,  fur  whilst  Juhnwn  was  dismounting,  our  pack-horse,  which 
he  l«dj  put  his  foot  into  one  of  those  fissures  which  I  before  mentioned,  and 
strained  his  off  fore-leg  so  severely  that  to  think  of  his  ever  leaving  the 
spot,  with  or  without  his  toad,  was  vain.  Had  water  been  accessible, 
of  course  in  duo  time  he  might  have  recovered ;  now  to  save  him  from 
dying  of  thirst,  that  most  torturing  of  ends,  I  shot  him.  Nor  was 
the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  honiu  so  serious  on  evil  as  the  inconve- 
nience it  put  u8  to.  What  was  to  become  of  our  supply  of  water  I  We 
bad  but  one  alternative  besides  using  it  at  once  or  thromng  it  away, 
namely,  making  a  pack-horse  of  one  of  our  hacks  and  leading  him  by  turns, 
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but  when  the  matter  caine  to  be  discussed  the  majority  preferred  going  1 
without  tlie  water,  we  therefore  helped  ourselvcB  frectj'  to  it,  kept  enough 
far  bieakfiut,  and  dirided  wliat  remained  amongst  out  horses,  we  theo 
irent  to  rest. 

Morning  troke,  the  lun  rose,  and  we  prepared  to  conlmue  our 
joumey.  Otor  reason  for  not  getting  under-weigh  earlier  was*  because 
the  horsM  after  their  long  day  yesterday,  required  to  fit  them  for 
another  long  day  without  water,  at  least,  a  few  hours  extra  rest. 

The  sun  rckse  red  as  blood  ;  the  sky  was  of  brass  ;  nature  seemed  to  * 
•ay  to  US,— woe  to  you  wanderers,  if  Uiis  day  you  find  not  water.     But 
we  WOK  blythe  and  light  of  heart,  as  we  stepped  info  our  saddles: — out 
Imcvm,  too,  looked  well. 

After  a  ride  of  thirty  miles  w«  agun  camped ;  Toinmy*s  lniow]edg»i 
was  in  great  request.     He  now  appears  to  have  disoorered  that  he  hail 
underrated  the  distance,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  had 
Dtrer  been  backwards  and  forwnrds  but  once,  and  that  long  since,  and 
said  that  we  had  still  tiktrty  niil^s  to  go  before  we  arrived  at  the  nearest 
p<Knt  of  tho  creek.     We  now  found  that,  without  very  much  overwork- 
ing OUT  horses,  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  creek  lliis  night,  but 
that  we  should  be  able  to  do  it  easily  next  moming  by  breakfast.     Our  < 
thirst  now  became  very  severe ;  we  bad  ridden  almost  llie  whole  of  a  long^ 
■mrnier's  day  over  arid  plains  without  one  drop  of  moisture  having  j 
pMaed  our  lips.     Our  hones,  too,  had  now  been  thirty  hours  with  only  a  I 
few  pints  of  water  each.     However,  our  hopes  were  cheering,  and  we  lay  ^ 
down  to  rest     Our  hones  fed  but  little.     Wilson  seemed  to  suffer  the 
most  of  the  party,  myself  the  least.     Wo  paased  a  misamble  night,  and 
none  of  us  slept  mudi,  nor  could  we  help  now  and  then  adverting  to  our 
sufferings.     More  than  once  VVilson  said  to  n\e,  "Gray,  do  you  recollect 
the  large  water-holes  near  Omburgo  ?     What  fine  springs,  too,  you  hav«  i 
in  Mineroo  T  I  wisli  we  had  one  of  them  here,  and  kegs  in  that  stream.**! 
The  fiwt  was,  hovrerer  we  might  control  our  tongues,  we  could  not 
banish  from  our  ei^rossing  thoughts — woter,  water,  water — we  could 
think  of  nothing  else.     During  the  night  I  drew  from  Tommy,  that  th«  i 
trees  in  sight  on  our  Ief\,  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  to  which  wa ' 
WWe  going*  though  not  to  his  point ;  our  distances  from  the  two  points 
ware  about  the  nme ;  but  the  water  was  deeper  in  that  reach  of  tha 
creek  which  lay  through  the  timber,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  > 
have  lastvd  ttiruugh  the  dry  seasons.     As  the  niglil  wore  on   the  air ' 
grew  cooler,  and  we  all  dropped  ofl'  to  sleep. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  I  was  awakened  by  a  cry  from  Tommy. 
1  sprang  to  my  legs ;  the  cause  of  his  cry  was  at  once  apparent  to  me. 
Wilson's  hone  and  Tommy's  were  both  missing.    This  news  soon  roused 
the  whole  party.     We  flew  to  the  spots  where  they  had  been  tethered^  J 
and  found  that  the  rats  had  gnawed  their  ropes  in  two  during  the  night, 
and  they  had  wandered  off  in  different  ways  in  search  of  water.     How« 
ever,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     Tommy  went  on  the  track  of  his  horae ; 
Wilson   and  Johnson  went  in  search  of  the  other.     I  remained  to  take 
care  of  Uiose  at  the  camp.     The  hours   rolled  slowly  on,  as   1  gaxed 
Around  nie,  first  on  one  aide,  now  on  the  otficr;  or  as  I  listened  to  anyi 
sound  in  the  scrub  which  might  give  me  warning  of  my  returning  ooOKa 
vades.     For  a  long  time  all  was  still ;  at  last  I  heard  a  sort  of  smoth 
tmtnpling,  and  looking  in  the  direction  whence  it  came  found  that  it  wa«  j 
Tonnny  mounted  on  his  horse.     It  was  now  ten  o'clock ;  the  sun 
hot,  and  my  thintt  began  to  become  severe.     What  must  that  of  the 
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others  liaTe  been  ?  Eleven,  twelve,  and  one  o'clock,  and  still  Wilson  and 
Johnwn  came  not.  At  two,  however,  I  saw  them  coming  over  the  plain, 
Wilson  riding  hie  horee,  and  Johnson  walking  beside  him.  They  both 
looked  ghostly  with  suffering,  and  I  couJd  see  a  sort  of  wild  look,  which 
•avoured  of  modncsB,  in  their  tyts.  By  three  o'clock  we  were  under 
way,  but  the  greatest  exertions  of  my  cmnpamons  could  not  hasten  their 
hones,  so  as  to  aocomplish  the  ten  miles  under  three  hourii,  so  much 
exhausted  were  both  riders  and  beasts.  At  last  the  creek  came  in  view, 
and  never  shall  J  forget  what  I  felt,  or  what  my  companions  looked.  1 
was  naturally,  as  I  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  morning,  the 
least  exhausted  of  any  of  the  party,  and  my  horse  was  much  the 
freshest ;  but  itill  I  felt  that  I  could  not  have  had  the  fortitude  to  delay 
quenching  my  thirst,  when  water  offered,  for  one  five  minutes,  to  save 
tiie  life  of  a  brother.  We  pressed  steadily  on  ;  the  very  horses  pricked 
their  ears  and  looked  forward  ;  and  now,  thought  I,  at  last  I  shall  drink, 
and  to  drink  to  me  seemed  heaven — I  shall  l)athe — I  shall  lie  in  the  water 
—vain  hope.  The  black  fellow,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the  creek, 
swerved  when  we  were  about  fifty  yards  from  the  bunk  a  Utile  to  one 
ude,  and  ascended  what  had  once  been  an  oven  of  his  tribe.  From  this 
small  elevation  he  could  see  a  reach  of  the  creek  for  half  a  mile  on  each 
aide  of  us,  and  just  as  the  bed  of  the  creek  met  my  eyes,  the  fatal  words, 
uttered  in  a  voice  of  despair,  weeree  caHe* — no  water — fell  upon  my  ear. 
I  &It  a  sort  of  madness  come  over  my  brain. 

We  now  all  alighted,  the  horses  were  utteriy  unable  to  proceed,  and 
we  were,  like  them,  in  the  lost  stage  of  Uiirst.  WiUoa  first  broke 
silence.  *'  Grey,"  said  ho,  "  I  shall  never  drink  s^n,"  and  letting  go 
his  hor»e,  he  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  And 
truly  he  looked  wretched  amongst  the  wretched.  I  now  tethered  his  horse 
and  mine,  as  it  was  evident  we  must  remain  hero  until  night.  I  loosen- 
ed the  girths,  pushed  the  saddles  off  the  horses'  backs,  allowing  them  to 
Ito  where  they  fell,  and  then  returned  to  sit  down  with  the  rest  of  my 
companions.  And  now  commenced  a  period  of  torture  that  time  hm 
fiuled  to  blot  from  my  mind.  Poor  Wilson's  splendid  form  was  now 
bowed  down  to  utter  poworlesaness  and  imbecility :  never  shall  I  forget 
his  gmans;  at  last  those  oeased,  and  he  sat  with  a  stupid  gaze  fixed  on 
nothing,  but  there  was  something  startling  and  hurried  in  his  look. 
From  this  moment  his  intellect  deserted  him,  and  ho  become  frantic 
—be  called  in  a  hoarse  voice  for  water  —he  dug  up  the  ground  with 
his  hands,  but  could  not  rise.  At  last  his  utterance  grew  faint  and 
thick,  then  ceased  entirely ;  once  again  I  heard  him  say  "  water ;" 
Ms  eye  glazedf  and  then  his  head  fell  back  against  the  tree,  and  my 
friend  was  no  more ; — and  there,  dead,  with  unclosed  eyes,  he  sat  a 
horrid,  frighthil  spectacle.  But  what  at  that  time  was  friend  or  foo 
lo  me  ?  bolli  were  alike  indifferent, — the  tiger's  heart  is  merciful  to 
that  of  a  man  who  sufTers  what  1  then  suffered.  1  was — should  I  not 
cune  nature  whilst  I  think  of  it — I  was  glad  he  was  dead.  "  Now," 
•aid  I,  *Met  us  drink  the  blood  of  his  horse;"  and  we  sprung  to  our 
legs,  the  idea  seemed  to  give  us  new  life,  I  opened  my  knife,  and 
ritfhing  on  him,  plunged  it  into  the  neck-vein,  and  put  my  mouth  to  the 
orificeb  Oh,  how  sweet  seemed  that  draught !  I  mode  way  for  Johnson, 
and  he  for  Tommy ;  and  again  and  again  we  dnunk,  until  the  brute  fell 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  again  we  returm-d  to  revel  in  the 
now  ebbing  tide.  Again,  like  savages,  we  knell  and  sucked  tmtil  the 
blood  oeased  to  flow;  and  then  rose,  blooded,  disgusting,  and  frightful  to 
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look  at.     And  now  came  repletion  and  8ickncs&,  tbr  our  stomachs  refund 
to  retain  the  horrid  draught.     Oh,  what  a  subject  were  we  for  the  pencil 
that  loves  to  depict  the  hoirori  of  humanity  I     But  wo  felt  reTired,  and 
all  eat  upright  on  the  ground.     Day  declined,  night  set  it ;  H  became 
cooler;  ihe  moon  rose  serene  and   clear.     J  spoke,  *'  Unless  ve  drink 
within  a  few  hours,  we  are  dead   men," — this  was  evident,     "  What  do 
you  say.  Tommy  1"     He  teemed  to  consider,  and  at  last  told  us,  that 
there  were  yet  left  two  places  where  water  might  be  found.     One  was  at . 
the  foot  of  the  hill  I   have  just  mentioned,  and  was  about  twelve  i 
off ;  there  the  creek  we  were  now  on  fornied  a  large  hole,  which 
ally  had  a  great  body  of  water  in  it ;  the  other  was  a  sroaUer  hole,  about| 
seven  miles'  off,  in  the  contrary  and  homeward  direction,  but  not  so  sural 
of  water.     I  at  once  decided  that  the  larger  hole  should  be  my  aim,  andf 
I  told  my  companions  so  ;  but  the  nearness  of  the  other  was  a  temptatioal 
too  strong  for  them.     "  Then,"  said  I,  "  we  part ;  I  shall  set  out  now, . 
advise  you  to  do  the  same."     No  more  was  said — each  saddled  liis  < 
horse — Johnson  and  Tommy  turned  one  way,  myself  the  other; 
there  wcro  none,  1  did  not  even  look  which  way  my  comrades  went. 

My  horse  had  grown  very  we^,  and  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  saddle, 
before  I  began  to  feel  confiiwd;  my  thirst,  too,  returned  in  full  vigour  j' 
but  on  I  went ;  for,  though  sometimes  I  found  myself  awaking  fntn  I 
state  of  stupor,  yet  I  perceived  that  I  always  kept  going  in  Ihe  directioi 
tif  the  hill — on  one  large  tree,  at  whose  foot  I  kept  my  eyes  Bteadil| 
fixed.  1  could  not  have  been  longer  than  two  hours  crossing  th 
barren  plain,  yet  how  long  tlicy  seemed  to  me  I  For  the  first 
could  not  perceive  tliat  I  got  the  least  bit  nearer ;  I  almost  felt  t«mpt«^ 
to  diaepalr.  1  neared  the  tree — I  could  sec  its  brandies.  Is  that  a  few 
green  reeds  in  the  hollow  ?  I  see  water,'— let  tu  not  die  before  we 
drink  I  The  horse  saw  it — he  staggered  on, — I  jumped  from  the  «ddlc 
— I  fell  on  my  knees — 1  drank  of  the  cool  water — I  drank  of  it,  I  revelled 
in  it,  I  swam  in  it.  I  felt  as  if  1  could  never  have  enough.  My 
hone,  too,  was  little  better  than  his  master :  long  did  he  stand  mid- 
flank  deep  in  it,  tossing  it  about  with  his  legs  after  he  had  c«ased 
to  drink.  At  last  I  drew  him  fi'om  the  water,  removed  his  saddle, 
and  tethered  him,  and  having  loaded  my  gun,  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
Sim  was  high  when  I  awoke — I  drank  again,  and  wa>  refreshed.  At 
first,  1  could  not  well  recollect  where  I  was.  I  was  more  con^iaed  than 
when  I  went  to  sleep;  I  felt  hungr)*  tuo.  Juat  at  this  moment  two 
crows  came  winging  their  flight  across  the  plain,  and  lighted  in  the  large 
tree  at  whose  foot  1  was  silting.  I  could  see  their  4>yes,  they  were  ao 
ek}s6 ;  their  beaks,  too,  were  open,  and  their  tongues  protruded ;  they 
were  thirsty,  but  were  doomed  not  to  drink.  I  raised  my  gun,  a  sudden 
nervous  tremor  passed  through  my  frame— 1  thought  I  had  felt  a  spear 
agunat  my  back,  but  it  was  nothing.  I  raised  my  gun  again — they 
were  about  to  descend — I  fired,  they  fell.  I  now  had  something  to  eat, 
I  lit  a  fire,  and  ate  one  of  thenu 

My  tale  is  told ;  my  dangers  and  trials  were  now  over.  Five  days  I 
rested  at  yonder  lone  hill.  During  this  time,  gentle  reader,  you  may 
well  suppose,  I  did  not  neglect  my  horse ;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  me. 
In  four  dkys  he  had  almost  resumed  his  good  looks  as  well  as  spirits. 
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"  He  Draveth  bwt,  who  loveth  beat 
All  thin^pi  lM)th  grehi  and  •mall; 
For  the  dear  God  who  luvoth  us. 
He  mode  and  loveth  all." 

CoLEiUDGK's  Ancient  Mariner. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day, 
The  sunbeams  laughed  in  the  wild  waves*  play; 
Brightly  they  glanced  on  each  whitened  crest. 
And  full  they  lay  on  the  burnished  breast 
or  the  broad  Atlantic,  which  stretched  afar 
Past  the  sounding  rocks  of  Buinaha. 

From  the  quivering  limbs  of  its  mangled  prey, 

With  a  startled  scream  the  osprey  flew. 
And  wildly  echoed  along  the  bay. 
The  sudden  cry  of  the  sad  curlew. 
Around  each  point  of  the  rocky  shore. 
Dashed  Carriga-howla'a  sounding  oar. 

Proudly  and  gaily,  with  music  and  song, 
The  gallant  vessel  passed  along, 
Tossing  the  foam  on  either  side. 
As  it  bounded  over  the  swelling  tide. 
Tlie  rowers  pulled  with  rivalry, 
Beneath  the  haughty  master's  eye^ 
For  its  angry  flash  and  buIIcd  glare. 
Were  softened  by  beauty's  presence  there. 
And  less  hated  by  far  was  Cormac's  pride. 
With  Mulraney's  daughter  by  his  side. 

0*er  many  an  acre  of  bog  and  fen, 
Of  high  black  rock  and  heathery  glen, 
The  name  of  that  chieftain  was  heard  with  awe. 
Where  his  wish  was  will,  and  his  word  was  law. 
Stern  was  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  hts  breast. 
And  his  brow  was  black,  as  the  mountain's  crest. 
When  darkly  sweep  o'er  it  the  storms  of  the  north, 
And  the  voice  of  the  thunder  peals  sullenly  forth. 
But  she  was  gentle  as  a  child, 

Wlien  its  innocent  heart  smiles  forth  in  sleep; 
And  oft  she  soothed  the  tempests  wild, 

Wliich  o'er  that  fierce  soul  would  fitfully  sweep, 
Like  the  spirit's  blast  o'er  the  charmed  deep. 
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"Oh!  look  you,  my  lady,"  the  steerBmon  eaid» 
"  Where  the  breakers  are  foaming  6o  madly  ahead, 
In  the  daucing  wave»  and  tossing  spray, 
Oh,  watch,  my  lady,  the  wild  seals  play  !  '* 
The  lady  saw  the  ocean's  child, 
And  she  fancied  the  curling  waters  smiled. 
As  they  harmlessly  broke  o'er  the  golden  hair 
Of  the  wild  creatures  which  wantoned  there. 

"  A  chase  I  a  chase  I "  the  master  cried. 
The  boat  shot  on  to  the  boiling  tide  ; 
The  rowers  bent  to  the  sounding  oar. 
But  the  children  of  ocean  were  far  before. 
For  a  weary  hour  they  sought  in  vain. 
To  reach  the  water's  denizen  ; 
And  homeward  were  turned  stem  Cormac's  eyes, 
When  the  shout  broke  forth,  "  a  prize,  a  prize  1 " 
The  master's  word  had  been  obeyed. 
And  the  young  of  the  seal  was  a  captive  made. 

They  brought  it  from  the  ocean  deep, 
And  it  learned  to  live  in  the  castle  keep, 
For  kindness  had  tamed  its  nature  wild. 
And  gentle  and  fond  grew  the  ocean  child. 
It  would  bask  in  the  sun  of  tlic  summer  day, 
And  with  uncouth  antics  frisk  and  play. 
It  would  float  on  the  waves  which  never  tire, 
And  sleop  at  night  by  the  chieftain's  fire; 
The  spotted  sea-trout,  and  salmon  rare, 
To  Cormac's  hall  it  often  bare. 
For  the  dumb  thing  would  bring  and  lay 
Before  its  lord  its  choicest  prey. 

Fierce  Cormac*8  halls  are  full  of  mirth 

And  feast  and  song  are  there ; 
Aloud  the  minstrel  chaunts  the  birth, 

Of  the  haughty  chieftain's  heir. 
And  the  holy  priest,  with  flowing  vest, 

And  nobles  and  warriors  wild, 
Are  kneehng  round, 
While,  with  solemn  sound. 
The  sign  of  the  holy  cross  la  impressed 

On  the  innocent  brow  of  the  sleeping  child. 

And  years  passed  on ;  and  ofl  again 
Those  guests  were  gathered  there ; 

For  Corraac^s  balls  were  hallowed  then. 
By  the  voice  of  holy  prayer. 

And  round  about  his  table  now. 

Shot  up  the  frequent  olive-bough. 
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And  it  was  such  a  Bight,  I  ween, 

As  gifted  men  in  risions  9ee, 
That  fairest  lady*  like  a  queen, 

In  the  midst  of  her  company  ; 
For  youth  and  innocent  hearts  were  there, 
And  bright  glad  looks,  such  as  angels  wear. 

And  there  was  mercy,  sure,  in  store, 
For  that  stern  heart  so  dark  of  vore ; 
'ITiat  icy  heart,  which  ne'er  could  6nd, 
A  sympathy  with  human  kind. 
Melted  tieueath  the  summer  rays 
Of  beauty's  eye,  and  childhood's  plays. 
But  yet  the  frowning  brow  would  show, 
That  cold  bad  thoughts  still  lurked  below. 
And  passion  would  regain  her  power. 
In  many  a  6erce  and  bitter  hour; 
And  kindlier  feelings  soou  would  pass 
From  his  heart's  blighting  loneliness; 
A  spell  was  o*er  his  spirit  thrown, 
Ana  joy  he  ne'er  before  bad  knonii. 

It  was  the  voice  of  music  flinging 
Its  soft  notes  o'er  a  stormy  sea, 

It  was  the  crjstal  water  springing 
In  the  jjarch-d  sand's  sterility. 
The  thoughtless  serf  rejoiced  to  tind 
His  sullen  master  strangely  kind ;  i 

Whilst  deeper  minds  would  question  make. 
What  turo  the  doubtful  strife  would  take  ; 
Much  musing  which  would  win  the  day, 
Stem  Cormac's  pride,  or  love's  soft  sway. 

Time  passes  on,  which  changes  all. 

And  change  it  wrought  in  Cormac's  hall ; 

There  had  been  mirth  within  his  tower. 

High  guests  well  pleased  in  festive  hour ; 

Barons,  and  knights,  and  liegemen's  throng, 

And  beauty's  lignt,  and  minstrel's  song. 

But  there  was  woe  and  wailing  now, 

The  stifled  sob,  the  knitted  brow, 

Of  manhood's  grief  ;'the  bursting  cry 

Of  younger,  tenderer  agony ; 

Where  early  childhood's  bitter  tear 

Fell  on  a  lifeless  mother's  bier,— 

For  she  was  gone ;  in  calm  decay. 

Her  ebbing  life  had  passed  away. 

Feebler  each  pulse — more  faiut  each  breath — 

Gently,  as  sleep  on  childhood,  death 

Stole  o'er  her;  could  it — thus  to  die — 

Could  it  be  death's  reality  ? 

And  he,  that  iron-hearted  man, 

Whose  soul  had  withered  'neath  the  ban 
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Of  passion's  uncontrolled  reign, 
How  bore  he  harsli  affliction's  chain  ? 
There  have  been  those  whom  such  an  hour* 
Hath  vigitetl  with  healing  power, 
Whose  spirit  hath  been  taught  to  know, 
The  secrets  which  the  heart  can  show ; 
Hidden  from  joy  and  gaiety. 
But  opened  oft  to  sorrow's  eye. 
To  whom  such  storms  of  grief  have  been, 
Like  some  good  angel's  visiting. 
But  tlity  have  bowed  beneath  the  stroke, 
He  did  but  fret  against  the  yoke. 
Through  those  long  weeks  of  s'mktng  life. 
Fierce  in  his  bosom  raged  the  strife; 
Strove  restless  hope,  and  black  despair. 
Submission  never  entered  there. 

And  she  was  gone  !  with  steady  tread 
He  followed  forth  where  rest  tlie  dead ; 
Unmoved,  he  heard  the  death-shriek  raised. 
Nor  wandered  once  that  eye-ball  glazed. 
When  holy  souuds,  to  mourners  dear, 
Fell  on  that  dull  aud  frozen  car. 
Then  to  his  chamber's  gloom  he  turned, 
All  sympathy  in  sorrow  spurned  ; 
Bade  piety's  calm  voice  depart. 
In  ice-bound  sullenness  of  heart. 

TTicrc  rose  upon  his  cheerless  way 
A  sun  of  glad  delight ; 

It  seemed  glad  summer's  live-long  r&y, 
But  sunk  in  sudden  night. 
It  left  him,  Uke  the  winter's  gleam. 
Which  mocks  us  with  its  |>assing  beam, 
More  keenly  taught  by  pleasures  gon^ 
Life's  bitterneas  when  lived  alone. 

Time  passes  on — and  once  again 

The  chief  is  seen  amongst  his  men ; 

More  fiercely  now,  without  control, 

Rolled  the  cnafed  torrent  of  bis  soul. 

No  softer  influence  had  the  power 

To  charm  his  rage  in  passion's  hour. 

His  boys,  affrighted,  shrink  away 

From  his  dark  eye :  the  noisy  play 

Turns  to  a  sad  and  stified  hum, 

Or  dies  in  silence,  if  he  come. 

They  crowd  together  silently. 

Oppressed  and  scared,  they  know  not  why. 

His  little  Una,  gentle  thing, 

Fair  as  the  opening  flower  of  spring ; 

When  once  he  gazed  upon  the  child, 

Screamed  with  affright, — because  he  smiled  1 
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tJpon  ft  slormy  winter's  night. 

Led  thither  by  the  castle's  light, 

A  atranger'a  knock  and  hollow  callt 

Claimed  food  and  rest  in  Cormac's  ball. 

All  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  guest. 

His  haughty  ibrm.  his  uncouth  vest : 

His  lowering  brow,  which  bore  the  scars 

Of  sorrow's  wounds,  and  passion's  wars. 

Most  fearful  when  he  sought  to  please, — 

Not  soon  the  curious  eye  release, — 

Rude  merriment  and  boisterous  jest, 

Were  hushed  uneasily  to  rest. 

The  dreaded  stranger's  bright  grey  eye 

Peered  round  the  hall  inquiringly. 

It  rested  soon  upon  the  soul, 

Who,  where  its  dull  cold  blood  could  feel 

The  sparkling  ember's  cheerful  blaze, 

Slept  calmly  out  the  winter  days. 

What  was  there  in  that  restless  look. 

The  timid  creature  could  not  brook  ? 

It  ne'er  was  known  on  such  a  night 

To  leave  its  corner  of  delight. 

What  was  there  ?  anxious  glances  sayj 

As  fearfully  it  crept  away  ; 

Its  bright  eye  6xed  upon  him  still, 

As  on  some  minister  of  ilk 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  stranger  guest 
Crared  of  them  solitude  and  rest; 
With  mom  he  would  resume  his  way. 
But  first,  his  thanks  to  Cormac  pay. 
For  hospitable  welcome  due, 
And  brief  would  be  the  interview. 
But,  when  the  haughty  chief  had  seen 
The  aspect  strange,  the  noble  mien, 
He  re^  the  marks  of  mystery 
In  that  pale  cbcek  and  restless  eye^ 
And  longed  by  closer  search  to  know, 
The  secrets  that  dark  breast  could  show. 
What  are  those  bidden  links  which  bind. 
Spirit  to  spirit,  mind  to  mind  ? 
Those  secret  signs,  beyond  control. 
The  sworn  freemasonry  of  soul  ? 
When  kindred  hearts  at  once  unite, 
Pirmly,  as  welded  iron's  might. 
Still  that  dark  stranger  tarries  there, 
At  Cormac's  bidding  ;  welcome  rare, 
And  ever  by  the  chieftain's  side 
In  converse  close  he  would  abide. 
Soon  amongst  Cormac's  wondering  clan. 
Half  uttered  hints  and  murmurs  ran ; 
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"  What  this  mysterious  union  meant  ? 
These  nights  in  secret  watching  spent? 
Who  was  thie  guest?  and  what  the  art 
With  which  he  tamed  that  stubborn  heart  ?' 
The  holy  priest,  the  liegemen  said. 
Had  crossed  himself,  as  if  in  dread 
Of  some  unholy  thing;  when  he 
Nfet  that  dark  stranger  suddenly. 
In  vain  for  him  the  maaa  was  sung. 
The  matin-bell,  or  vespers  rung : 
For  him  all  holy  rites  were  vain. 
Slighted  through  hatred  or  disdain. 

*'  Ho !  man  the  boat !  and  quickly  bear 
This  hateful  creature  hence,  to  where 
The  distant  waters  chafe  and  roar 
On  the  far  isUuid's  rocky  shore, 
For  I  have  nursed  in  it,  'tis  said. 
What  has  brought  sorrow  on  my  head." 

In  vain  the  unwilling  serfs  delayed, 

Vainly  his  weeping  children  prayed, 
That  he  would  spare  the  gentle  thing 
Which  pleased  them  with  his  gambolling. 
For  it  was  mild  in  every  mood. 
Though  gayest  in  the  Bummer-flood ; 
And  sported  with  them  in  Uie  aea 
In  wild  familiarity. 

In  life's  fresh  morning  tliey  had  known. 
And  loved  to  call  the  seal  their  own. 
And  now  to  lose  it  at  the  word, 
Of  one,  whom  trembling,  they  abhorred  ! 
"  Nay,  father  !  send  it  not  away.** 
«  My  word  is  passed.     Clanemen  obey  !  ** 
The  crew,  who  marked  his  passion  rise, 
His  lip  compressed,  his  flashing  eyes, 
Etreak  off  that  sad  prolonged  caress, 
And  part  in  hasty  sutlenncsi). 
They  bore  it  to  the  distant  shore, 
And  hate  that  dark  adviser  more. 

That  evening  in  the  blazing  hall, 
The  seal  was  miBsed  and  mourned  by  all. 
It  was  a  rough  and  stormy  night, 
But  instinct-led,  by  murumg  light, 
Through  breaking  billows  he  had  sped, 
And  crept  to  hia  accustomed  bed. 
Soon  the  glad  welcome  Cormae  heard, 
And,  crossed  in  purpose,  dpirit-stirred, 
Ho  sternly  bade  that  it  should  be 
Taken  beyond  the  inland  sea: 


Anrl  cast  upon  the  whitened  crest 
Of  the  Atlantic's  heaving  breast. 
On  the  loathed  errand  they  depart, 
With  muttered  curse  and  bitter  heart. 

But  vain  the  toil ;  e^er  twice  the  sun 
His  short-lived  viater  course  had  rua, 
Its  bright  eyes,  beaming  with  delight, 
The  eeal  was  gambolling  in  sight 
"  Returned  again  ?  then  bring  it  here  ; 
And  Allan,  reach  the  salmon-spear ! 
Shall  Ilonald's  son  be  thus  defied  ? 
Why  then  let  babes  and  girls  deride. 
That  dreaded  name,  which  but  to  hear, 
Made  armed  warriors  quail  with  fear." 
Unknowing*  what  the  master  meant. 
Yet  doubtf'ul  of  some  mad  intent, 
To  chafe  his  angry  mood  afraid. 
The  clansman  silently  obeyed. 

'•There  !  rest  thy  burden  ;  take  the  spear: 
Whence,  Allan,  this  unwonted  fear? 
Thou  shakest— and  thy  face  is  pale — 
Like  woman's  cheek  at  terror's  tale. 
*Ti8  but  the  evil  creature's  sight, 
I  *d  have  thee  darken — that  the  light 
Guide  not  again  its  homeward  way. 
To  blight  us  with  its  cursed  stay." 

"  Nay,  master,  say  not  so  !  nor  dare 
The  avenging  powers  who  never  spare 
One  who  hath  tamet!  its  nature  wild. 
And  then  hath  harmed  the  water's  child. 
Think  how  O'Gorroan,  who  defied 
That  vengeance — think  how  Connor  died. 
Look,  master,  where  the  dull  thing  lies ; 
Heavy  and  rude — yet  mark  its  ^es, 
As  eagle's  bright ;  and  surely  He 
Who  lighted  up  that  brilliancy, 
Will  grudge  to  see  it  darkened  now. 
By  cruel  treachery's  hateful  blow." 

A  moment  o'er  that  hardened  soul, 
The  fragrant  air  of  pity  stole  ; 
One  moment  mercy  won,  to  try 
His  fixedness  in  cruelly. 
Twas  but  a  moment — from  the  nook 
Of  that  deep  window,  a  cold  look 
Of  calm  contempt,  and  serpent  art. 
Withered  again  that  frozen  heart. 
Nor  longer  respite  mercy  craved : 
Sadly  the  guardian  angel  waved 
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His  golden  wing,  then  fled  away, 
And  left  to  evil  fiendfl  their  prey. 

Fiercely  he  seized  the  murderous  epear; 
**  Hence  with  thy  tales  of  girlish  fear» 
Babble  to  dotards  if  thou  will. 
Whose  shrunk  arms  shake  at  sound  of  ill. 
There — bear  the  sightiesc  creature  hence, 
And  sec  if  still  its  blinded  Bense 
Will  guide  it  through  the  trackless  way, 
Where  the  long  restless  billows  play." 
Days  passe<l,  and  nights  returned,  hut  never  more 
The  sportive  creature  wantoned  on  that  shore. 

The  sun  set  pale  in  the  blotted  sky, 

And  the  night  came  on  uneasily. 

Wildly  the  startled  eagle  screamed. 

As  high  the  lurid  storm-lights  gleamed  ; 

And  wheeling  far  from  human  ken, 

Plunged  in  the  mountain's  deepest  glen. 

'ITie  sea-birds  wailed  upon  the  shore; 

And  distant  thunder's  sullen  roar, 

Came  on  the  wiud,  which  seemed  to  sigh. 

As  aoseen  wings  were  rushing  by. 

And  now  the  rising  whirlwind  spoke 

In  clearer  notes — the  long  surf  broke 

Upon  the  vexed  and  beaten  bar; 

It  was  an  awful  time.     The  war 

Of  earth,  and  ocean,  sea,  and  sky, 

Raged  through  the  night  uuceasiugly. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  on  the  beach, 

Beyond  the  billows'  forthest  reach, 

High  up,  above  the  weeds  and  spray, 

Close  bv  the  castle's  gate,  there  la; 

A  sightless,  wasted,  lifeless  thing. 

Tired  of  the  rude  waves*  buffeting. 

Once  it  had  loved  their  wildest  play, 

But  now  they  vexed  its  darkened  way. 

Faint  hunger,  too,  its  strengtli  subdued; 

In  vain  the  blinded  thing  pursued 

Its  wonted  prey  ;  yet,  constant  still, 

Jts  faithful  heart  unweaned  by  ill, 

I'he  desperate  struggle  it  maintained, 

Once  more  the  welf-known  shore  had  gained; 

Crawled,  fainting,  up  the  steep  rock's  side. 

And  by  tlie  castle's  wall  sunk  down  and  died. 

With  morning's  alow  returning  light, 
'Twas  whispered  round,  that  in  the  night, 
In  that  fierce  storm,  unseen,  unknown, 
The  hateful  stranger-guest  was  gone. 
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'Twas  passing  strange — what  could  he  be, 
TTius  shrouded  in  thick  mystery  ? 
Dark  hints  were  muttered — ^murh  they  meant — 
He  came  in  storm — in  storm  he  went. 

That  night  when  all  was  silence  deep, 

llie  little  Una,  in  ber  sleep, 

In  evil  dreams,  shrieked,  wild  with  fear,— 

The  aged  crone  soon  solaced  her. 

fiut  trembling,  marked  in  cheek  and  eye, 

That  fever  heat  was  burning  high; 

Wildly  flhe  talked  of  lightning's  gleam. 

And  dark  forms  seen  in  hateful  dream. 

Soon  came  a  change ;  and  then  she  grew. 

Silent  and  still,  and  little  knew, 

Of  aught  that  passed  around  the  bed, 

Where  her  young  spirit  languished. 

Bright  visions  cheered  her  then ;  her  motlier  smiled 

Upon  her  sweetly,  said  the  feeble  child : 

And  with  the  vesper  bell  at  eventide, 

She,  like  a  withered  flower-bud,  drooped  and  died. 

Loud  wept  her  brothers — childhood's  grief  is  loud — 

Hung  on  her  father's  brow  a  heavier  cloud. 

Ah  !  hapless  man  f  whose  sullen  heart 

Was  never  bowed  by  sorrow's  smart. 

And  childhood's  grief  is  short:  ere  long 

The  noisy  shout  and  merry  song. 

Trolled  from  those  hajipy  lips  again, 

As  though  thev  ne'er  bad  tasted  pain, — 

Save  when  in  heedless  sport  they  flew. 

Near  the  small  mound,  whose  green  turf  grew 

Beneath  the  tree  where  Una  lay. 

Then  would  they  start  from  broken  play, 

And  each  to  other  sadly  creep 

With  dowucast  eyes,  in  silence  deep. 

But  soon  it  passed  ;  the  trembling  shade^ 

A  cloud  upon  the  water  made. 

Too  bright  for  grief  is  childhood's  thought; 

What  to  those  things  of  life,  can  au^ht 

Of  death's  cold  secrets  e'er  disclose  :* 

What  laughing  light  of  darkness  knows  t 

The  joyous  summer's  sun  was  high  ; 

A  little  boat  danced  merrily, 

Bounding,  with  snowy  sails  unfurled, 

O'er  laughing  waves  the  land-breeze  curled, 

In  mimicry  of  Ocean's  play, 

As  it  swept  lightly  o'er  the  bay. 

Forth  ever  and  anon  were  sent 

Shouts  of  light-hearted  merriment; 

For  youth  and  joy  were  comrades  there. 

The  while,  old  Allan's  trusty  care, 
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(Gay  Spring,  by  Frozen  Winter  led). 
Their  little  vessel  piloted. 

And  so  they  parted :  but  at  night 

In  vain  »a*  Hlretchtd  the  weary  sight. 

For  the  small  bark's  returning  sail. 

"  What  sound  was  that  upon  the  gale? 
Help  !  to  the  boat  I  ""twae  sure  the  cry 
Of  struggling  hopeless  agony. 
Hush  !  list  again  !  "—  'twas  silence  all, 
Save  where  the  tumbling  eddies  brawl ; 
Or  where  the  hollow  night-wind  flighed, 
Whilst  echoes  firotn  the  hill  replied. 

"  See  !  what  is  yon  that  floats  below. 
There — ncaring  fast  the  vessel's  bow? 
It  crosses  now  the  moonbeam's  path. 
With  its  dark  shade — ob,  hour  of  wrath  ! 
'Tia  Allan's  self  I — and  where  are  they. 
Whose  light  hearts  danced  at  break  of  day." 
In  bootless  search,  611  morning  light. 
Wore  sadly  on  the  weary  night ; 
But  soon  'twas  seen,  as  warmth  returned. 
That  life's  faint  struggling  flame  yet  burned 
In  Allan's  breast.     No  voice  he  beard, 
But  with  convulsive  motion  stirred ; 
His  torpid  limbs  ;  as  men  who  break 
From  terror's  dream  yet  scarcely  wake. 
Across  his  mind  dark  shadows  fly, 
And  cloud  returning  memory. 
"I'was  long  before  his  lips  could  tell 
I'he  talc  of  anguish ;  how  there  fell 
A  sudden  squall  upon  the  wave ; 
How  those  be  vainly  strove  to  saves 
Sunk  one  bv  one  before  his  eyes, 
Struggling  in  death's  6erce  agonies. 
On  one  he  seized — the  chieftain's  heir. 
And  long  the  precious  burden  bare ; 
Till  desperate  weariness  oppressed 
His  fainting  limba — and  on  his  breast 
Strange  numbness  seized — and  then  he  bears 
Dull  murmurs  rushing  through  his  cars. 
Wild  visions  scared  him :  then  there  crept 
A  stillness  o>r  him  and  he  slepL 
Till  life  returning  in  each  tortured  vein, 
He  woke  to  bitter  consciousness  again. 

Sore  was  the  grief  m  Cormac's  hall, 
And  childishly  the  tears  would  fall, 
Down  rugged  cheeks  from  iron  eyes ; 
There  was  a  buret  of  mingled  cries, 
Stout  manhood's  sob  and  woman's  wail. 
How  bore  the  childless  man  (he  tale  ? 
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Sternly,  unmoved,  he  heard  it  all ; 
No  sigh  he  breathed,  no  tear  let  fall : 
His  keen  eye  glazed  not — waxed  not  dim, 
No  quivering  passed  o'er  lip  or  limb. 
Paler,  perchance,  his  a<;pen  hue, 
And  his  dark  brow  yet  darker  grew  ; 
I)ut  Tor  lament,  or  tear,  or  groan, 
He  might  have  been  a  thing  of  atone. 

Yet  from  that  bitter  hour  'twaa  seen, 

That  wilder  grew  his  savage  mien ; 

Seamed,  with  those  broken  links,  to  part 

All  human  feelings  from  his  heart. 

IVom  that  dark  fount,  their  streams  abhorred. 

Fierce  cruelty  and  outrage  poured; 

Fall  where  tliey  might,  like  lightning'ti  wrath, 

They  left  a  withered,  black'ning  path. 

Tired  of  the  hated  life  they  led. 

To  other  lords  his  vassals  fled  ; 

Fled,  one  by  one,  till  all  were  gone : 

Old  Allan's  faithfulness  alone 

Clinging  like  lichen  to  the  wall, 

Did  service  in  that  lonely  hall. 

Yet  not  the  sight  of  him  e'er  brought 

The  healing  balm  of  grateful  thought 

To  that  sick  soul,  but  proud  despair, 

And  sullen  hate,  still  rankled  there. 

And  ever  answered  Allan's  sigh, 

With  insult,  scorn,  and  mockery. 

Time  passes  on  ;  stem  winter's  form 

Came  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  girt  with  stonn; 

The  rising  whirlwind  rudely  8|^)eut 

Its  fury  on  iho  battlement. 

And  echoed  through  the  gloomy  hall. 

Old  Allan  started  :  "'twas  the  call," 

Half  sleeping,  half  awake,  he  deemed, 

•*  Of  some  strange  guest— or  else  he  dreamed," 
Ilare  was  the  summons — **  but  it  might 

"Be  some  lone  man,  whom,  failing  light, 
Had  left  to  face  the  night-wind  bleak, 
Or  shelter  in  the  castle  seek." 
The  gate  unbarred,  no  ^uest  appeared. 
Yet  sure  a  stranger'^s  voice  he  heard. 

"  Perchance  he  missed  the  door."     He  turned 
Down  the  side  path,  but  still  discerned 
No  trace  of  wand'ring  traveller. 
Yet  now  there  struck  upon  his  ear, 
The  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  by; 
And  doubtfully  his  straining  eye 
Deemed  that  there  left  the  castle  gate, 
That  form  of  mystery  and  hate. 
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With  trembling  speed  the  porch  he  paat, 

Nor  second  look  behind  biin  cast; 

Barred  firm  the  gate — -the  wide  hall  fled — 

And  sought  his  solitary  bed. 

Yet  all  night  through,  in  weary  dreams, 

That  stranger's  eye  upon  him  gleams, — 

Of  evils  gone,  the  broken  rays, 

Liglit  up  beneath  that  blighting  gaze: 

Groaning^  anew  he  seems  to  taste, 

The  bitterness  of  sorrows  past 

As  in  his  veins  the  fever  burns, 
In  sleep  uneasily  he  turns, 
^en  starting,  woke — the  storm  was  gone, 
And  through  his  casement  brightly  shone 
The  morning's  sun.     He  shook  away 
The  visions  of  the  night's  dismay  ; 
Like  falling  leaves,  each  anxious  thought 
Floats  from  his  mind,- — and  soon  he  sought 
The  chamber  of  his  gloomy  lord. 
His  wonted  service  to  afford. 
In  vain  be  went — the  room  was  bare — 
Nor  slept,  it  seemed,  the  chieftain  there. 
Shook  with  wild  fear  the  old  mau  then. 
And  passing  shadows  crowd  his  brain. 
"  \yhat  was  that  form  so  dimly  seen  ? 
And  was  it  one  ?  or  had  there  been 
Two  in  that  darkness  ?  had  hp.  come 
To  lure  bis  wretched  victim  home?^ 

Vsinty  he  racks  his  tortured  mind, 
Nor  clue,  nor  answer  can  he  6nd  ; 
And  never  more,  from  that  dark  hour, 
B^'  bill  or  dale,  in  hall  or  bower. 
Living  or  dead,  that  form  was  found. 
He  rested  not  in  hallowed  ground ; 
His  unblcst  bones  were  never  laid 
To  sleep  beneath  the  church's  shade. 

Time  passes  on  ;  and  near  the  strand 
Grey  walls  and  mouldering  ruins  stand, 
Of  what  was  once  stem  Cormac's  tower. 
And  yet,  if  at  the  evening  hour. 
When  shadows  cloud  departing  day. 
The  trembling  peasants  pass  that  way* 
With  hasty  step,  and  low'ring  eye. 
They  cross  themselves  and  hurry  by; 
And  deem  that  in  the  rude  wind's  moan, 
They  hear  tormented  spirits  groan. 
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It  is  quite  characteristic  of  France  and  French  dynasties,  that 
they  should  have  no  Windsor  and  no  Westminster,  no  spot  in 
either  town  or  country,  kept  sacred  as  haunt,  as  residence,  or  as 
tcnipic,  by  the  family  of  sovereigns ;  no  snot  hallowed  by  recol- 
lections of  glorious,  of  feudal,  of  chivalric  kind.  The  only 
remains  of  the  residence  of  the  old  French  Kings  witliin  the  old 
city  of  Paris,  are  the  chapel  and  the  prison,  which  flanked  the 
royal  residence  on  either  side.  The  Sainte  Chapelle,  restored 
indeed,  but  still  with  sufficient  of  genuiuo  antiquity  which  recalls 
St.  Ijouis,  and  the  Conciergerie  have  reminiscences  of  the  old 
Justiciaries.  But  the  modernized  Palais  de  Justice  is  as  unlike 
W^estminstcr,  as  if  there  was  a  determination  to  suggest  a  eon- 

Itrast.  What  more  different  than  Westminster  Hail  and  the 
Salle  de  Pas  Perdus,  which  answers  to  it ;  modem,  noisy,  glaring, 
full  of  police  and  petty  vendors.  The  old  royaJ  palace  there, 
fls  well  as  the  later  palaces,  built  around,  such  as  that  of  the 
Toumelles,  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  now  no  royal  residence 
in  Paris  more  ancient  than  the  Louvre,  none  in  the  provinces 
more  ancient  than  Fontainbleau. 

I  The  palatial  history  of  France,  however,  like  that  of  most 
other  countries,  is  symbolic  of  its  nolitical  and  social  progress. 
England,  which  still  retains  the  chivalrous  and  the  feudal  element 
even  in  its  modem  constitution  and  habits,  has  preserved  the  old 
donjon  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  in  which  the  trophies  of  Crecy  still 
haug;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  edifices  of  each  successive  century. 
The  palatial  history  of  Windsor  is  the  counterpart  of  the  politick 
history  of  England.  Russia  never  passed  througli  feudalism ; 
there  are,  consequently,  nothing  but  Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns 
■  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Kremlin  of  Moscow  has  vanished,  and, 
"  despite  of  restoration,  all  the  vestiges  of  the  barbarian  antiquity 
of  Russia  has  disappeared. 

The  palatial  antiquity  of  Prussia  goes  no  further  back  than  tlic 
great  Frederic.     Potsdam  is  all  in  all.     There,  and  at  Spandau, 

§is  Prussian  history  written.  The  Hofburg  at  Vienna  tells  equally 
well  the  story  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Built  on  the  veiy 
battlements,  and  overlooking   the  very  glacis,  which  so  short  a 

ttime  ago  repelled  the  besieging  army  of  the  Turks,  it  is  still  a 
fortress,  though  not  a  feudal  one,  and  bespeaks  the  military 
sovereign,  surrounded  with  imperial  power.  Ivot  very  far  from  it, 
indeed,  between  the  palace  and  the  gate  of  Carinthia,  took  place 
the  late  mad  attempt  on  the  Hfe  of  the  young  Emperor. 

In  France,  the  change  from  those  old  turreted  and  befosscd 
residences  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  courts  and  halls  of  the 
Louvre,  bespeaks  the  kiugdora  having  emerged  from  feudalism 
into  a  more  civilized  period.  Francis  the  First  6tted  up  the 
Louvre  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Charles  the  Fvt\iv, 
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He  employed  liis  architects  and  ortistB  to  fit  out  and  adcnn  the 
palace,  so  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  ma^ificencc  of  iti 
master.  Italy  Sien,  instead  of  Machiaveliiim,  which  it  ma- 
tured in  the  previous  ceuturv,  had,  under  the  school  of  the 
Medicis,  come  to  practise  itself,  and,  of  course,  to  give  the  ex- 
ample of,  magnihcence  m  princes.  The  Medici  adorned  Florence 
and  Rome :  xrancis  was  determioed  to  vie  witli  them,  and  tbiowaU 
tlie  capitals  of  his  rival,  Charles^  into  the  shade,  lie  thefefore 
planned,  built,  and  painted  the  Louvre.  His  palace,  fonniug 
but  one  side  of  the  square  pile  of  building,  now  called  the  Louvrv, 
is,  however  grandiose  fur  that  period,  nothing  remarkable  for  this. 
His  interior  arrangement  and  decoration,  too,  were  of  the  fxiltrccd 
and  fantastic  kind,  whicli  succeeding  sovereigns  did  not  respvcL 
And  little  remaiiiti  of  Prancis,  beyoud  his  portrait*  by  Titiin, 
his  goldsmiths'  work  and  armour  by  Benvenuto,  his  porcelain, 
and  his  carvings.  Francis  was  a  magniBccnt  upholsterer.  The 
Louvre,  which  he  built  to  inaugurate  French  magnificence,  was 
devoted  for  the  rest  of  the  century  to  the  plots,  ueaiinesscs,  and 
cruellies  of  a  miserable  set  of  bigots.  Here  was  Guixe  mur- 
dered, here  the  signal  for  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's 
day  given.  The  most  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  the 
Louvre,  is  the  end-window,  tliat  looks  upon  the  Seine.  Neaz 
this  window,  and  from  its  stone-balustrade,  Charles  the  Ninth  fired 
with  his  own  royal  hand  upon  the  Huguenots,  as  they  Hed  from 
massacre  across  the  bridge.  The  infancy  of  the  Louvro  wasmikgnt* 
ficenco  and  gilding;  the  maturity  was  intrigue,  cruelty,  and  blood. 

Kvcn  Catherine  of  Medicis  was  appalled  by  the  spectral  reminis- 
cence of  the  gloomy  Louvre.     She  removed  to  the  Tuilerics  in  order 
to  forget,  iunidst  its  gardens  and  green  fields,  the  grim  aspect  of  the 
royal  palace  and  its  deeds.    It  was  Francis  the  First  himseif,  wliiljft 
in  the  midst  of  his  rearing  up  the  Louvre,  who  mudo  the  site  uf  ihs 
future  Tuilerics  royal  property.     Louise  of  Savov,  liis  nioLhtf, 
complained  that  her  residence,  the  Palace  of  Uie  Toumelles,  was 
unwholesome.      Francis,    therefore,   purchased    for   her   a  tzoall 
residence,  about  a  bowshot  countr^'ward^  of  the  Louvre.     It  hod 
been  a  place   for  drying  tiles  or  slaughtering   cattle,    until  M. 
De  Villeroy  had  enclosed  it  and  built  a  small  house.     This  FraBCJi 
purchased,  and  Louise  inhabited.    Later,  Catherine  of  Medictf 
took  possession  of  it,  and  spent  her  Florentine  taste  and  fortune 
in  building  the  central  tower   and  the  two  wings,  which  fom 
about  half,  and  that  the  central  part,  of  the  present  edifice. 

The  Louvre  still  remained  the  royal  aboae.  It  and  the  FsUu 
Royal  remained  for  a  century  longer  the  seat  of  iutrigup  ud 
power.  Willi  Louis  the  Fourleeulh  commenced  onotlior  epcch 
and  another  taste.  He  first  of  French,  and  perluips  of  Kuropew 
princes,  conceived  a  horror  of  the  close  walls  and  narrow  titTCt}^ 
of  and  around  the  old  town -residences.  His  youth  was  pssawl* 
a  kind  of  captivity  iu  the  Palais  Royal.  And  his  first  impuUc,** 
taking  power  into  his  hands,  was  to  transfer  his  court  tu  nw* 
open  and  independent  space,  away  from  the  prying  evr«  w 
citizens.  He  first  of  monorcha  felt  that  ho  could  do  tbU  ia 
security.     His  prvdecussors  required  a  castellated  residence.  vii\^ 
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moaf^and  drawbridges  well  guarded  against  surprise  or  conspi- 
racy. But  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time  the  frowardncss  of 
the  nobility  was  broken,  religious  dissent  crushed,  civic  freedom 
destroyed,  the  parliament  so  Immbled,  that  the  King  could  enter 
there  whip  in  band,  and  control  them  in  the  rudest  manner.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  thought  the  windows  of  his  residence  need  no 
longer  look  into  a  narrow  court,  or  contemplate  a  watery  ditcli. 
He  hated  the  Louvre,  and  forsook  St.Germains.  He  deemed  the 
finest  palace  nothing  witliout  its  adjunct  of  garden  and  grove,  lake 
and  waterworks.  He  found  an  artist  to  his  Caste  in  Leuotre,  and 
A  parterre  became  to  him  as  essential  as  a  pilaster.  LouLi  tlio 
Fourteenth  enlarged  the  Tuilehea,  and  built  Versaillea.  In 
sa^nng,  that  he  considered  u  garden  the  necessary  adjuuct  to  a 
palace,  we  were  wrong.  It  should  have  been  said,  that  be  con- 
sidered a  palace  the  necessary  adjunct  of  the  garden.  For  the 
garden  was  the  principal  object  with  him,  and  the  palace  was  built, 
so  that  its  every  window  should  altbrd  a  view  of  alley  and  fountain* 
But  although  Louis  the  Fourteenth  completed  tlie  Tuileries 
itself,  as  well  as  the  long  gallcr)*  connecting  it  with  the  Luuvre, 
it  was  not  to  inltabit  it.  Marly,  and  finally  Versailles,  wcro 
his  favourite  residences.  And  all  the  reverence  of  monarchy  and 
court,  its  splendour  and  pettiness,  intrigue  and  ambition,  were 
confined  to  Versailles.  The  characteristic  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
French,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  century  to  the  extinction 
of  the  monaichy,  was  timidity,  reserve,  almost  bashfulness.  Tliey 
had  no  desire  more  strong,  than  that  of  escaping  from  the  world, 
hiding  themselves  from  the  metropolis,  creating  for  themselves 
a  kind  of  redxemeut,  in  which  women,  woman's  pleasures,  and 
woman's  ways,  quite  superseded  every  tnanly  ambition  and  manly 
thought.  Kffeminacy  without  purity,  idleness  witliout  repose, 
solitude  without  seriousness,  aucn  was  the  unhappy  lot  of  nion- 
archs,  endowed  with  all  that  the  world  would  consider  an  iin- 
naeiise  accumulation  of  enjoyment. 

There  was  no  greater  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the  Pa- 
risians  from  tlie   Bourbons,  and  of  the  harshness  first  dealt  in 
jud^ents  upon  their  character,  and  tlien  in  cruel  insult  upoa 
their    persoiui,  than  the    simple   act   of  their   altogether   desert- 
ing  the   (^apical,   and    inhabiting    Versailles.      Here    the    Court 
resided.    Had  it  passed  the  winter  months  at  the  Tuileries,  it  could 
not    fail   to  have   sent    forth    the  raniilicatiuns  of  obligation  and 
dependence  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  Parisian 
population.     The  expenditure,  the  fUeSt   the   shows,   the  cere- 
monials, the  small  and  large  acts  of  benevolence,  personal  contact 
and  condescension, — these  thousand  tilings  would  have  endeared 
the  pruice  and  his  family  to  thousands.  Instead  of  this,  the  French 
Kings   had   raised   up   a   rival   city,   peopled    by    courtiers,   and 
nothing  else,  not  containing,  in  fact,  any  body  of  the  people,  and 
leaving  the  capital  widowed  of  the  splendour,  gaiety,  and  scattered 
■      wualtli,  attendant  on  a  court.     No  troops  ever  resounded  in  the 
I      deserted  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  no  equipages  rattled   through 
I      ihem,  no  lights  illumined  its  long  line  of  windows.     Nor  did  the 
I      g^y   forms   of  courtiers   enliven   the   garden   proKvena*lcs.    V«t- 
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sallies  was  all,  Paris  nothing,  except  the  abode  of  Uial  ParlU- 
ment,  to  which  the  King  came  from  time  to  time  to  dicUte  the 
registry  of  his  decrees  of  injustice  and  taxation.  The  hatred  of 
Paris  against  Versailles  was  one  of  the  foremost  causes  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1789.  A  cause  that  has  never  been  aufilciently  taken 
into  account. 

Here  again  the  palatial  history  typifies  tlie  political.  The 
French  dvnasty  turned  their  back  on  the  middle  classes,  and 
ignored  ine  existence  of  the  lower,  shutting  themselves  up  with 
courtiers  and  noblfssCy  that  crowded  to  Versailles  for  meana  and 

fermission  to  prey  upon  the  people.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and 
ixteenth  saw  nothing  of  the  people,  save  their  courtiers,  and  tiot- 
withstauding  the  triple  row  of  etiquette  and  the  profundilj  of 
obeisance,  there  was  no  great  aniount  oi  mutual  love  or  xespcct 
engendered  even  between  monarch  and  noblesse. 

At  last  came  the  catastrophe  of  1789,  when  the  citizens  and  the 
mob  of  Paris  rose  simultaneously  against  the  courtiers  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  end  of  tlie  first  act  of  that  terrible  drama  being  the 
triumphant  rc-capture  of  the  King  by  the  powardM  of  Pari^,  who 
brought  the  monarch  away  from  Versailles  in  procession  to  in- 
habit the  Tuileries,  The  transferring  of  royalty  tliitber  wis 
indeed  a  revolution.  It  at  once  cstabhshcd  a  veir  different  kind 
of  monarchy  from  that  which  bad  thriven  at  Versailles.  Instead  of 
being  surrouudcd  by  courtiers  and  gnrdc*  du  corps,  it  was  watobed 
by  an  envious  public,  whilst  the  sentinels  on  duty  at  its  gates  wtn 
DOW  taken  from  the  National  Guard,  and  bidden  to  recfri?e  the 
orders,  not  of  the  monarch,  but  of  Ijafayette. 

The  memoirs  of  the  period  represent  the  distresses  of  the  royal 
family,  driven  from  their  comfortable  apartments  in  Versailles  to 
those  of  an  uninhabited  palace  like  tlie  Tuileries,  in  which  there 
was  neither  comfort  nor  convenience.  Yet  what  tuxurv  was  it 
compared  with  what  awaited  these  hapless  victims!  flad  llie 
populace  of  Paris,  or  their  terrible  tribunes,  who  were  at  tlial  time 
assuming  the  sway  over  it, — had  these  had  the  building  of  the 
Tuileries,  they  could  not  have  planned  a  royal  residence,  whew 
privacy  was  more  impossible,  or  where  the  monarch  could  be. 
more  completely  watched  and  iutrudcd  upoD  by  his  people.  It  \bA 
in  fact,  a  mere  gallery  of  glass,  that  can  be  seen  through,  a  low  1 
aeries  of  apartments,  without  even  room  for  corridors  to  cstablin  j 
separate  communication. 

Poor  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  obliged  to  dcvelopc  the  ingoDnil] 
of  an  artizan  in  order,  first,  to  sink  in  the  wall  an  iron  closet  orj 
recess  for  the  holding  of  valuable  papers,  and,  secondly,  to  dcfisf 
his  escape,  and  that  of  his  family,  from  such  a  transparent  palarr. 
Such  concealments  had,  however,  a  facility  which  they  could 
never  have  at  present.  This  was  tlie  space  now  open  toward*  the 
Carousel,  between   the  palace  and  the  ^ri7/e,  was  <•  *  '  v '. 

cluster  of  low  buildings  and  courts,  which  obstructe^l  I'f 

of  the  citiztn  guard,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  revolulioiuiry  piilici. 

Never  was  so  painful  and  so  tedious  a  royal  martyrdom  w  tb»t 
which  Louis,  his  Queen  and  sister  now  endured.  Their  rcsidew* 
m   the  Tuileries  was  attended  with   as  much  misery,  and  i»ort 
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incertitude  than  when  they  came  to  be  confined  in  the  Temple. 
The  King  was  confiding,  the  Queen  suspicious,  and  when  Louia 
might  have  got  help  from  the  Constitutionalists,  Marie  Antoinette 
wouhl  never  allow  him.  The  unfortunate  and  doomed  couple  in- 
Tariably  refused  all  reconciliation  or  understanding  with  any  party» 
as  long  as  that  party  had  power  to  save  them  ;  but  the  moment 
they  ceased  to  liave  that  power,  then  the  royal  pair  were  ready  to 
enter  upon  terms  with  them.  The  reason  wa8  natural  enough  : 
as  long  as  a  party  was  in  power,  they  spoke  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  were  obliged  to  echo  the  inveterate  and  universal 
suspicions  of  the  Court.  As  soon  as  they  declined  from  popu- 
larity and  power,  more  moderate  sentiments  resumed  their  away. 
But  their  moderation  was  but  in  proportion  to  their  feebleness 
and  want  of  influence. 

The  Queen  would  never  trust  Lafayette;  the  King  never 
trusted  Mirabeau,  till  he  had  lost  his  power  and  health.  Nor 
would  he  listen  to  Barrave  or  the  Girondins,  till  these  had  been 
reduced  to  a  minority,  and  made  to  stand  on  the  defensive  for 
their  lives.  The  Constitutionalists  of  their  day  were  not  more 
wise  tlian  those  who  came  after  them,  but  they  were  more  ener- 
getic. They  left  the  King  n  full  command  of  money ;  and  if  ihey 
did  not  leave  him  the  command  of  an  army,  it  was  that  the  old 
regime  bad  left  no  army  to  command.  But  with  the  money  he 
had,  the  army  that  was  left,  and  the  Constitutionalists  who  were 
ready  to  aid  him,  if  he  had  trusted  to  them,  and  given  them  the 
right  guarantees,  Louis  might  have  been  saved.  But  he  would 
trust  no  one,  save  AI.  de  Bouille  and  the  emigrants;  in  other 
words,  he  refused  to  make  friends,  or  make  use  of  the  aid,  of  any 
influeutial  or  acknowledged  party  within  his  kingdom.  And  tlie 
wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  taken  at  Varennes,  but  that  the  royal 
fugitive  had  escaped  so  far  on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  even  at  present  for  the  tenants  of 
the  Tuilcries  is,  how  to  take  the  air.  There  now  extends  a 
narrow  garden,  railed  off  under  the  windows  ;  a  promenade  far 
from  private. 

In  Napoleon's  time  there  was  a  subterranean  passage  disco- 
vered, leading  from  the  cellar  of  the  palace  underneath  the  garden. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  for  tl»e  secretion  of  treasures.  The  pas- 
sage was  prolonged  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  it  was  brought 
to  open  upon  the  terrace  which  overlooked  the  Seine.  Through 
^     this  dark  and  long  passage  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  while  enceinte^ 

■  used  to  proceed  to  her  morning  promenade  on  the  terrace,  which 
H    was  considered  the  safest  for  her. 

I  Poor  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  were  worse  off.  The  aulhori- 
H  tics  assigned  to  them  tbe  Terrace  des  Feuillans,  that  on  tlie  side  of 
I     the  Hue  Hivoli,  for  their  promenade,  and  the  public  was  shut  out 

■  from  it  at  certain  hours  by  ropes.  Here  the  royal  family  walked 
I  not  very  often ;  for  they  met  with  more  insult  than  respect.  It 
I  was  no  wonder,  for  the  walk  extended  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
M    very  foci  of  agitation. 

■  On  the  site  of  tbe  present  Rue  de  Pyramides  stood  a  large 
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,  aac  mmtij  of  the  enthtuiasts  and    the 
Here,  of  coane,  ia  the 
I  fm\£idtj  were  cried  those  flyiii|r 
hlood,  which  gave  dread  iminoF- 
wmA  Uarat.     Tbe  waves    and    the 
St  kceak  and  rise  around  the  wails 
it.     And  accordingly,  on 
Sd  hont  in,  once  in  a  ^ud  of 
r  tai   popular    violence 


Imb  got  hehimd  a  tahle  of  the  hall 
{h*^k«  4e  Fkn^  tad  lanagaed  the  mob  with  pro- 
i  h»  had  aceepled  the  KTobitieB,  and  would  carry 
l»  avi  behests.  The  mob  expietted  at  once  their 
■I  ODatempt  by  pulling  a  greasy  red  nightcap  awa 
i  kcks  of  the  King.  Louis  hinuelf  ■eenied  unaware 
,  till  one  of  his  friends  in  the  ctowd  withdrew 
badge. 
ifce  foreninnpr  of  the  tenth  of  August.  SantHie 
~  rbiDiight  hia  artillery  into  the  Carousel  to  blow  open 
he  Swiss  guards  were  incapable  of  any  prolonged 
t  m  hasst  of  such  a  pervious  building,  consisting  cu  suite  of 
M  the  wide  staircase  of  the  Tuilcries.  l£ese,  aa  )ma 
Bk  aatwied  made  to  tempt  a  mob.  Indeed,  no  roval  occu* 
3*  Tttileries  had  ever  been  attacked  by  a  popular  force 
«B  tfAce  losing  all  courage,  and  giving  uu  all  strength  of 
L  It  was  just  the  Raine  with  Louis  Philippe  at  the  dose 
vvhicionary  period,  as  witii  Louis  the  Sixteenth  at  its 
eot. 

•  ftaraig  been  the  scene  of  the  long  agony  of  Louia  the 
Vs  decline,  from  the  period  of  his  capture  at  Versailles  to 
'  '  tAcape  iuto  the  wooden  building,  in  which  the  AaaemblT 
■Anhich  was  still  standing  in  1820,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
hisdas  Pyramides,  and  from  which  building  he  was  trans- 
,'.•  ;be  Temple,  the  Tuilcries  became  tin?  scat  of  llie  Con* 
ft  vd  its  government.  Paris,  in  truth,  did  not  contain 
tf  hHihikBg  suitable  for  the  purpose.  And  the  many  issaei 
4  ^M»  c<iM<l^>'<^d  advantageous  for  enabling  the  deputies  to 
t  a«casH>n  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

giwenmient,  however,  will  never  be  found  in  a  logis- 

:^:^  l^pkce  of  a  legislative  sitting,  but  beside  it.     And 

.    MiMHBent  of  France,  though   nominally  established  at 

.^^  ««»  in  reality  to  be  sought  at    the  Jacobin's,  or 

.^'  the  Hotel   de  Ville.     The  armed  force  of  the 

•.^^im^ua  Muds  of  those  who  held  the  municipal  magistracy. 

'  ^  Terrorists  lo  send  the  Girondists  to  the 

abled  Robespierre   to  sacrifice  Danton  and 


^^H^lfllM  of  moderation   and  address  would  have 
r^^^BMlK  *  reign  of  some  duration.     But  he  had 
~Z~«i^  b^t,  tl'*t  must  have 
obliged  to  turn 


jurauon.      out  ne   oaa 
:  pre^,  and  his  friends      j 
against  him.    lest  he     I 


I 

I 


I 
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should  devour  them.  The  Tuileries  whs  tlie  scene  of  the  fearful 
struggle,  in  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  Uuccn  were  fully 
aTengcd.  The  royal  victims  left  tlie  palace  to  the  executioners 
as  an  abode  of  faction,  terror,  of  dcath-struggies  and  mutual 
extermination. 

Soon  after  came  the  Director,',  and  the  separation  of  Executive 
and  legislature,  the  Dircct<]rs  withdrawing  to  the  Luxembourg 
and  leaving  the  Tuilcriea  to  the  Assembly.  But  even  then,  the 
terror  over,  the  royal  palace  was  a  place  of  panic  and  of 
trial  to  those  who  sate  in  it.  In  the  reaction  of  the  moment  the 
better  thinking  of  them  became  royalists  and  sought  a  restoration. 
The  Republican  Directors  punished  them  for  it  by  arrest,  and  by 
a  sweeping  deportation  to  Cayenne.  The  young  citizens,  who 
entertained  the  same  royalist  ideas,  and  who  without  the  Assem- 
bly sought  to  establish  themselves  in  the  streets,  were  crushed 
by  the  cannon  of  Bonaparte,  firing  from  the  steps  of  St.  Roche, 
The  Directory  in  employing  Bonaparte  had  taught  the  military 
instrument  how  to  put  down  themselve-s.  This,  after  a  glorious 
campaign,  he  had  the  character  and  the  courage  to  effect*  And 
Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  took  possession  of  tlic  Tuileries  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century. 

He  was  the  first  occupant  to  whom  the  residence  of  the  Tuileries 
really  brought  prosperity,  and  for  the  time  happiness.  The  locaU 
he  contrircd  to  render  splendid.  If  the  first  object  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  to  have  a  garden  to  contemplate,  which  inspired 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grandtote,  the  first  object  with  Bona- 
[wrte  was  a  good  re  view- ground.  And  he  forthwith  formed  it  by 
removing  all  the  cross  buildings  and  courts  that  obstructed  the 
palace  on  the  side  of  the  Carousel.  These  he  swept  away,  and 
was  enabled  always  to  review  1:^0,000  soldiers  from  his  balcony. 
This  was  the  diversion  he  loved.  It  was  to  him,  what  guillotining 
was  to  Robespierre,  a  pleasure  he  could  not  dispense  with.  And 
as  the  one  cut  off  heads,  till  his  comrades,  in  fear  of  their  own, 
cut  off  his,  so  Napoleon  went  on  marshalling  and  marching  armies 
against  his  dear  friends  and  brother  sovereigns,  Alexander  and 
Francis  and  Frederic,  until  they  turned  their  big  armies  against 
him,  and  having  crushed  him  once,  declared  they  would  never 
trust  bim  with  an  army  again. 

Inside,  Napoleon  filled  the  Tuileries  with  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  society  that  his  position  could  command.  His  wife 
was  charming,  agreeable,  and  had  the  manners  of  tlie  highest  class 
under  the  old  Court.  Napoleon  himself  patronized  men  of  science, 
wa«  an  ardent  lover  of  the  drama.  The  institute,  and  the  theatres, 
both  objects  of  his  care  and  patronage,  grew  eminent  under  his 
fostering  care.  But  philosophy,  and  that  description  of  letters 
whicii  partakes  of  it,  and  brings  large  and  philanthropic  riews 
into  its  views  and  rules  for  men,  these  could  never  be  brought 
iu  harmony  svith  a  despotism,  of  which  the  very  principle  was  to 
annihilate  freedom  and  publicity,  to  forbid  politics  to  tlic  masses, 
and  proscribe  all  intellect  that  would  not  wear  the  livery.  Genius 
and  art,  therefore,  were  not  to  be  found  in  her  saloons.  Let  it 
be    hoped,   however,  that  had   the  age  demanded  ct.  Vu\.\aa.\«,  %. 


THK 


lOS. 


,  or  a  B4MtMe«»,  dnre  wwH  hac^e  been  mBbm^ 

L  h»va  beea  monU,  ttS^mm,  amd  polidcalphuoMfaB^ 

„  V3C  tk^odaiD,  to  answer  the  deinand.     from  l809  l» 

^  Imever,  «  halt  for  tlie  French  mind — a  aynoope  «£  m 

'I>i£Ieriea  were  an  abode  of  triumph  and  succem  far 
.  xhej  were  not  so  for  those  who  sacceeded  him.  Pvai 
^  nrelled  from  the  general  into  the  emperor,  he  flu«^«ff 
■1  all  his  old  friendships,  loves,  compaiiiunst,  and  soof^ 
Berthier  were  the  only  military  commanders  n» 
uitimacy.  A  caimon  ball  earned  off  tlie  one,  wllAc 
^d  to  be  a  traitor  to  him.  Tatloyrund  and  Foadc 
_ -.race,  which  both  fomid  the  opportimity  of  aveagbif. 
,  who  at  first  rendered  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  m 
,  and  who  made  herself  generally  beloved  by  the  fuMtam, 
t  sit  protected,  and  the  people,  who  appreciated  her  Ttrtuai» 
1  cause  to  regret  her  country  retreat  of  Mahnaison,  and 
ate  condition,  which  was  hers  ere  advanced  to  grandeur. 
;  rendpfod  unhappy  by  the  favour  of  Mademoiselle  George*, 
iHb  aoon  found  more  serious  cause  of  anxiety,  in  the  project  to 
BHBOTe  her  from  her  throne,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
tm^ier  of  the  Cesors.  The  cold/aste  of  Marie  Louise  was  very 
4Mknnt  from  the  enjouement  of  Josephine.  But  whatever  rcgreU 
wee  felt  or  shown  by  either  her  husband  or  by  the  Court  for 
Josephine,  were  soon  extinguished  in  the  breasts  of  both  by  the 
omulation  and  hope,  arising  from  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
It  was  no  longer  the  mere  reign  of  the  hero,  but  the  dynasty  and 
the  empirei  that  promised  to  be  eternal.  This  mighty  jubi- 
iMion  gave  a  high  tone  to  national  feeling.  It  swelled  N'a- 
■oieon^s  pride  and  confidence  to  a  degree  that  mocked  all  pru- 
iriMe,  and  the  orders  for  the  Russian  expedition  were  given, 
^hjpoleon  did  not  again  see  the  Tuileries  uiitil  after  his  return 
"^  Moscow.  And  then,  day  after  day,  its  court  was  filled  with 
^  which  he  OS  anxiously  as  ever  reviewed.  But  tliey  were 
,  longer  the  veterans  uf  his  early  victories,  but  beardless  youths, 
ifi^m  their  families,  who  adored  his  renown,  indeed,  and  wcne 
tu  sacrifice  themselves  to  uphold  it,  but  in  whom  even 
on  could  no  longer  see  the  certitude  of  victory.  There  are 
IT  MkOiurcs  more  touching  than  that  of  the  Emperor's  departure 
l^df  next  campaign,  when  the  troops  lilling  the  ground  before  the 
I  were  no  longer  of  the  line,  but  consisted  of  the  National 
,»('  the  capital,  to  whom  the  Kmpress  Marie  Louise  ap- 
«M  the  balcony,  holding  in  her  arms  the  King  of  Rome, 
riitrustcd  these  pledges,  he  declared,  to  the  protection 
>C^ia«l  Guard  of  Paris — pledges  that  he  was  destined 
pfgff  H)  behold.  The  Marshals,  without  perhaps  an  alter- 
fi^«b»nduncd  them.  The  brother  of  the  Emperor  dcs- 
^j^^irnce  of  the  capital.     And  the  Empress,  with  ilie 


T*^_  ^  1^  C*^rt,  carefully  pocking  up  their  jewi 
^TT  ^^«k  without  an  escort,  certainly  witboul 


els,  escaped  to 
thout  one  staunch 


'  ^^^  d||f  X^'*^^*  ^  prize  for  which   royal  pretender* 
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and  rival  politicians  struggled,  pleaded,  conspired,  and  intrigued 
for.  The  game  was  played  out  in  the  saloons  of  Talleyrand  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Florentine.  Tha  Itourbons  carried  thtj 
day,  and  Louis  Dixhuit,  with  legs  like  those  of  an  elephant 
clothed  in  enormous  gaiters,  was  wheeled  into  the  Tuileries,  swore 
there  to  tlie  people's  liberties,  which  he  meant  to  be  illusive, 
and  received  in  turn  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  wliich  were  given 
with  the  same  conviction.  Within  the  year  the  chair  of  the 
great  king  waa  wheeled  out,  even  before  the  grand  officers  were 
installed.  Then  came  more  reviews,  tlie  re-kindled  enthusiasm  of 
the  young,  llie  re-doubled  mistrust  of  the  old,  more  promises 
of  constitutions,  and  more  oaths  of  allegiance  and  attachment. 
The  fortune  of  war  fixed  the  duration  and  value  of  both,  and 
Napoleon,  flying  from  Waterloo,  hid  himself  in  the  Elysde,  nor 
dared  to  face  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  Tuileries.  Tlie  Con- 
stitutionalists bearded  him  in  the  Blys6e,  whilst  Fouche  tracked 
and  cast  his  nets  around  liim.  Fortunately  he  throw  himself  on 
board  an  I^ngHsh  ship,  for  Baron  Muffliug's  Moumirs,  containing 
Gncscnau's  original  It'ttL-rs,  prove  that  Wellington  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  saving  his  old  rival  Irom  being  actually  shot  by  the  Prus- 
sians. Gneisonau  stigmatizes  tlie  Duke's  determination  in  this 
respect  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  weakness. 

When  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  allies,  the  marvel  is  that 
there  were  not  more  executions.  And  Louis  the  Kighteenth  must 
be  done  the  justice  to  admit,  that  at  such  a  moment  of  general 
reaction,  he  stood  as  6rm  as  could  be  expected  of  him  against  the 
hosts  of  proposals,  which  were  showered  upon  him  for  establishing 
tyranny  and  shedding  blood.  A  younger  person,  or  a  more  active 
man,  might  have  been  carried  away  by  this  savage  and  retrograde 
zeaL  But  Louis  sate  in  his  easy  chair,  thought  of  Hartwell, 
of  English  sentiments,  principles  and  ways,  and  so  withstood  the 
frenzy,  not  merely  of  his  courtiers,  but  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  itself^  Louis  established  himself  in  the  pavilion  or 
square  tower  of  the  Tuillories  near  tlie  river,  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois  at  the  other  end.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  took  the  ground-floor  apartment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  entrance.  The  Princes  and  courtiers  filled  the  old 
palace  to  the  very  garrets.  And  secretaries  and  aides-de-camp  were 
obliged  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere.  The  gardes  des  corps,  com- 
posed of  youths,  who  couid  claim  birth  with  the  Cent  Suhses,  who 
could  merely  boast  height,  now  filled  the  Srtlh  de  Marichaux,  a 
great  square  guard-room  under  the  central  clock,  a  beardless 
m^ncration  compared  with  the  old  moustaxheSfWhom  they  expelled. 
The  Count  d'Artois  restored,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  old  etiquette 
of  Versailles,  whilst  the  Duchess  d''Angoul&me  tried  to  bring 
back  with  it  the  prior  usages,  which  the  Court  of  Versailles  had 
neglected.  TheChnpelle  Royale  began  to  be  the  great  resort,  and 
almoners  came  to  jostle  aides-de-camp  on  the  great  staircase. 

We  liave  dwelt  enough,  howevt-T,  on  the  Tuileries  as  it  was,  and 
must  reserve  for  another  lime  an  account  of  what  they  have  been 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  are  now. 

VOL.  xxxtit.  \^ 
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RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAMPAIGNS 
UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


Lord  WelliogtoD  wrote  from  the  QuinU  de  San  JoSo,  under  dale 
of  the  SOtb  June  :— 

"  As  Dothing  is  believed  in  England  tbat  i«  written  by  penoM 
io  aathority  in  this  country ;  it  is  not  believed  that  the  geoenli 
commanding  the  French  armies  have  no  coiDmuDicatioQ  «nth  eadi 
other,  and  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  if  pmng 
around  them  ;  and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  no  information,  except- 
ing what  they  derive  from  deserters  from  the  foreign  r^menu  ia 
our  service,  of  whom  there  are,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many,  and 
from  the  prisoners  occasionally  sent  back  to  theni.  in  exchange  for 
eomc  of  our  officers  and  soldiers.  Adverting  to  the  euperionlvof 
the  enemy's  numbers  over  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese  anniet, 
and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  troops,  I  attribute  the  suoctm 

»  which  we  have  had  hitherto  in  a  great  degree  to  the  want  of  inftff- 
mation  by  the  enemy's  general  officers.  At  this  momene,  cbonjfi 
the  whole  army  arc  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  they  do  not  knov 
where  they  are;  but,  if  disabled  prisoners  are  to  be  sent  to  rfacmi 
they  will  get  all  the  iuformatioa  they  require,  if  not  directly  from 
themselves,  from  their  friends  in  the  French  interest  at  Lbboo, 
from  Portuguese  or  English  newspapers,  ftc** 

And  further  to  show  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period,  it  mm  b«j 
as  well  to  quote  other  short  extracts  from  a  letter  of  f^rd  l\cU 
lington's  to  General  DumourieK,  under  date  the  Jth  July,  from 
same  Qulnta. 

"  II  y  a  prcsque  trois  ans,  a  present,  que  je  cnnduis  les  op^ratiootl 
de  la  guerre  la  plus  extraordinaire  qu'il  y  eul  jamais  .....  Jai 
crois  que  ni  Uuonaparte,  ni  Ic  monde,  n'ont  compte  sur  les  dtScul-j 
t£s  a  subjuguer  la  Poninsule,  6tant  oppos^  par  une  bonne  armre  eaj 
Portugal.  II  a  fait  des  efforts  gigantesques,  dignes  de  sa  reputa-j 
tion,  et  des  forces  dont  il  a  la  disjiosilion;  mais  il  n'en  a  pas  b'tj 
asaez  encore;  et  je  crois  que  I'aDcien  dictum  de  Henri  Quatre, qur, f 
•  quand  on  fait  la  guerre  en  I-^pagne  avec  peu  de  monde  oo  «<  [ 
battu,  et  avec  beaucoup  de  monde*  on  meurt  de  faim,'  se  tTi}iiivn| 
T^rific  de  nos  jours;  et  que  Iluouaparte  nc  pourra  jamais  nounv^ 
in&me  de  la  manifere  Fran^aise  moderne,  une  armee  asscx  grs*!^ 
pour  faire  la  conquCte  des  royauraes  de  la  IV-ninsule,  si  les  *ll»f»  j 
ont  seulement  une  armee  assez  forte  pour  arr&ter  ses  proa 
Vous  verrez  quelle  est  Tesp^ce  de  guerre  que  nous 
but  de  la  patience,  de  la  grande  patience,  pour  la  fairc,  Jtc" 

We  remained  in  our   nutted  canii)  in  daily  expectation  of  tb* 
enemy's  movement  in  advance.    The  neat  was  cxcesaive,  our  sMC 
from   its  intenseness  inadeiiuaie;    large   plains  dotted  and 
apersed  with  olive  trees,  afforded  more  dust  ihnn  idtode;  otirl 
were  not  constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  defend  ui  '  ' 
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sun's  scorching  blaze  ;  soon  afler  daybreak  tbey  became  little  hot- 
houses, or  rather  ovens,  from  whence  came  forth  for  parade  an 
almost  baked  battalion.     At  this  place  our  brigade  was  considerably 

■  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  detachments  from  our  di6fereut 
regiments  at  Cadiz.  Here  also  his  Koyal  Highncas  the  Prince  of 
Oraoge  joined  us  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Wellington.  Jle  was 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  Henry  Johnsonj*  acting  as  his  equerry 
and  aide-de-camp. 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Wellington  reviewed  the  whole  array  to 
show  it  to  his  Koyal  Highness.  To  be  sure,  we  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  combined  corps  of  the  two  French  marshals  in  our 
front,  but  what  there  was  of  us,  together  with  the  Germans,  im- 
proved by  past  experience  under  Lord  Wellington's  guidance,  waa 
frtWgood  stuff:  at  the  same  time  our  ranks  were  a  motley  group 
of  alt  nations,  British,  Hanoverians,  I^runswickers,  Chasseurs  Uri- 
tanuiques  (composed  of  Krencb  royalists  and  deserters),  Portuguese, 
and  Spaniards.  W^e  were  in  appearance  like  Joseph's  many- 
coloured  garment,  whilst  our  enemy  formed  one  compact  army 
undur  French  chiefs  with  the  advantage  of  one  discipline  and  one  lan- 
guage. In  our  ranks  sickness  began  uow  to  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent  Our  vicinity  at  this  season,  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana, 
was  anything  but  healthy  ;  fever  existed  on  the  low  and  extensive 
plains  surrounding  the  river.  We  were  not  sorry  to  find,  therefore, 
that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  before  us.  After  proviaioning 
Hadajos,  "  Marmont  covered  Soult's  retrograde  operations  and 
retired  gradually ;  he  quartered  his  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  leaving  one  Division  at  Truxillo."  We  were  thus  relieved 
from  the  French  when  we  had  most  reason  to  expect,  if  not  an 
attack  from  them,  at  least  one  from  the  Guadiana  fever.  Indeed, 
the  latter  had  already  made  some  progress,  but  we  were  now  spared 
a  further  contest  with  both  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  an  unwholesome  vicinity-  Want  of  provisions  and  the 
pestilent  neighbourhood  induced  the  enemy  to  decamp.  Marmont 
90  placed  his  force  on  the  Tagus  as  (o  act  on  the  flank  of  any 
movement  of  ours  against  Soult  and  towards  Andalusia;  his  centra 
position  covered  Madrid,  and  he  could  in  a  short  time  collect 
71X000  men  against  any  incursion  Lord  Wellington  might  have 
contemplated  in  that  direction ;  but  after  all,  the  concentration  by 
the  two  French  marshals  of  80,000  men  did  not  result  in  a  renewal 
of  an  attempt  to  invade  Portugal.  Wc  therefore  regarded  each 
other  with  contemplative  curiosity,  our  chief  waiting  and  watching 

tlike  a  tiger  for  a  spring  upon  his  prey. 
On  the  2ard  of  July  we  broke  up  from  our  camp  and  marched 
via  Azuinar  to  Portalegre.  Here  Lord  March  left  head-quarters 
on  sick  leave  for  Lisbon,  and  Sir  Brent  Spencer  left  for  Eng- 
land. The  latter  had  frequently  been  good  enough  to  notice  me, 
and,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  he  informed  me,  that,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  James  Graham's  appuinlment  to  this  army  as  second  in  coui- 
mand  (having  held  that  nigh  position  himself  (or  so  long),  he  could 
■  not  reconcile  to  his  feelings  to  accept  a  lower  post,  such  as  remain- 

H  *  Now  Sir  Henry  A.  Juhoson,  Bart,  of  Qretford  Lu&ge,  ^et\V\^. 
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ing  in  command  of  the  First  DivUion,  which  had  been  offcnKl  him 
by  Lord  Wollington.  He  had,  therefore,  determined  to  resign  and 
return  to  England-  that  he  mentioned  this  to  me  as  he  had  iD< 
tended  to  have  appointed  me  as  his  aide-de-camp,  h^d  I  liked  to 
servo  on  his  personal  staff,  and  that,  should  he  be  employed  else- 
where,  he  would  keep  the  appointment  open  till  he  hoard  from  me. 
I  thanked  him  for  hid  kind  intentions,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  hold  me,  and  replied,  that  should  he  bold 
any  command  on  active  service.  I  would  most  readily  accept  his  J 
offer,  hut  that  in  any  other  case  I  should  be  loth  to  leave  this  army,  m 
as  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  young  officer  to  serve  where 
he  could  most  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  wai 
good  enough  to  approve  of  my  views,  and  so  we  parted,  and  the 
matter  ended,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to  Sir  George  Provost's  com- 
mand in  America  as  was  at  the  time  contemplated.  During  the 
few  days  we  halted  at  Portalegre  a  young,  gallant,  and  hilarioat 
major-general  (who  was  quartered  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  near  the 
church)  bad,  as  usual,  a  few  officers  at  dinner.  The  company  was 
composed  of  yotitiifu)  and  buoyant  spirits  Uke  himself;  the  weather 
was  very  hot  and  thu  wine  very  plentiful.  After  a  som(>what  late 
sitting,  in  consequence  of  the  tempting  vicinity  of  a  wardrobe  full 
of  cauonicals,  they  proposed  to  attire  themselves  in  priestly  gar- 
ments and  to  march  forth  with  long  candles  in  their  hands;  this 
was  put  into  effect,  chaunting,  in  grave  procession  as  they  went, 
most  imintelligihle  music  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laughter.  Luckily 
it  was  late  and  the  inhabitants  were  at  real,  or  otherwise  disagree- 
able coas(M[ucnces  would  in  all  probability  have  ensued.  A  report 
of  this  eftervesceuce  of  wine  and  reckless  spirit  reached  head- 
quarters, and,  considering  the  sacred  ceremonies  it  imitated,  the 
prejudices  it  waged  war  against,  the  high  military  rank  of  the 
person  engaged  in  it,  and  the  consequent  bad  example  to  others, 
this  escajtade  was  severely  rebuked  by  Lord  Wellington.  He  who 
was  the  promoter  of  the  fun  and  folly  will  now  perhaps  smile  as  be 
recognizes  the  scene  of  past  thoughtlessness  (should  its  relation 
meet  his  sight),  for  he  &till  lives,  and  but  lately  at  St.  Paul's  I  saw 
him  shed  abundant  tears  of  regret  on  the  bier  of  him  wbo  reeled 

(the  too  lively  young  general  to  a  sense  of  his  position.  Thus  was  - 
settled  this  ffreat  candle  and  surplice  question^  which  unfortunately  I 
in  these  days  cannot  be  so  easily  settled  at  home  !  I 

Lord  Wellington  then  turned  his  mind  to  other  cannons,  not  of  the  \ 
church,  hut  of  those  in  the  mouth  of  which  "man  seeks  the  bubble 
reputation."    "  He  caused  the  battering  train  of  iron  guns  and  mor- 
tars just  arrived  from  England  with   their  gunners  to  be  re-em-  ■ 
barked   ostentatiously  at  Lisbon  as  if  for   Cadis,   but   had  them  ■ 
shifted  at  sea  into  smaller  craft,  and  while  the  original  vessels  went  to 
their  destination   the  train  was    secretly   landed    at   Oporto,   and 
rarried  up  the  Douro  iu  boats  to  Lamego.     From  thence  they  were 
bcought  to  Viltaponto  near  Celorica  without  attracting  attentiom  J 
beause  Lamego  and  Cclorico,  being  great  depots,  the  passage  of  * 
atOTa  wu  constant.     Other  combinations  deceived  the  enemy  and 
faciUt«led  ihe  project  before  the  troops  commenced  their  march  for 
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Beira The  bringing  sixty-eight  huge  guns  with  proportionate 

stores  acro&s  6fty  miles  of  mountain  was  an  operatiou  of  maj^uitude. 
Five  thousand  draft  bullocks  were  recjiiired  tor  the  train  alone,  and 
above  a  thousand  militia  were  for  several  weeks  employed  merely  to 
repair  the  road,"* 

At  about  the  same  time  all  our  field-guns,  except  those  of  the 
Horse  ^Vrtillery  were  exchanged  for  others  sent  out  at  Lord  Wel- 
lington's demand.  We  found  the  French  cighl-pounder  guns  over- 
powering against  our  sixes,  nice  light  little  things  fit  only  for  short 
and  sweet  Lilliputian  boating  expeditions,  but  not  made  to  contend 
with  the  heavier  calibre  of  nielal  the  enemy  brought  to  bear  upon  us. 

Lord  Wellington  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Albuera  bad 
sent  Beresford  to  Lisbon  to  organize  the  restoration  of  the  Portu* 
guese  army.  No  roan  was  more  fit  and  capable  for  the  execution 
of  thU  object  than  Lord  Bere&ford  as  demonstrated  by  the  organiza- 
tion, the  discipline  and  eventual  state  of  the  Portuguese  army 
which  had  hitherto  heeo  paid  by  England  and  three-fourths  of  iheui 
supplied  from  our  commissariat,  but  still  the  Portuguese  Ciovern- 
ment  left  the  remaining  fourth  to  starve.  ''The  disputes  between 
Lord  Wellington  and  the  Portuguese  Government  were  also  becom- 
ing unappeasable,  he  drew  up  powerful  expositions  of  his  grievous 
situation,  sent  one  to  the  Brazils  aud  another  to  England,  declaring 
that  if  a  new  system  was  not  adopted  he  could  not  and  would  not 
continue  the  war/'-f-  'I'hc  successful  results  of  the  conduct  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  by  Lord  Wellington's  prudence,  activity 
and  foresight,  seem  at  length  to  have  inoculated  the  ministr)'  in 
England  with  more  confidence  in  his  views  and  somewhat  less  in 
their  own.  Luckily,  at  this  moment  no  cabinet  minister  happened 
to  be  affected  with  that  serious  and  cruel  disorder,  a  ttratugetic 
expeditionary  mnnia,  to  any  other  part  of  the  new  or  old  world,  so 
we  began  to  be  more  effectively  supported  with  men  and  material, 
although  jitoTny  was  still  wanting  in  our  mihtary  chest.  This 
change  for  the  better  did  not  occur  till  after  the  army  had  been 
engaged  in  this  war  for  nearly  three  years,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
representations  made  by  Lord  Welhngton,  Mr.  Perceval  still  re- 
mained inimical  to  his  views  and  either  would  not  or  could  not 
understand  this  great  concentrated  eftbrt  towards  one  grand  and 
worthy  end.  The  Spaniards  would  not  consent  to  be  officered  by 
us,  and  at  this  moment  were,  as  far  as  their  armies  went,  really  of 
little  or  no  use. 

Lord  Wellington  writes  to  his  brother  on  tliis  subject  as  follows: 

"You  will  then  say,  what  is  Great  Britain  to  do?  I  ausweri 
persevere  in  the  contest  and  do  the  best  she  can,  while  she  endea- 
vours  to  prevail  upon    the    Spaniards  to  improve   their   mihtary 

system We  have  already  in  some  degree,  altered  the  nature  of 

the  war  and  of  the  French  military  system.  'I'hey  are  now  in 
a  great  measure  on  tlie  defensive,  and  are  carrying  on  a  war  of 
magazines.  Ihey  will  soon»  if  they  have  not  already,  come  upon 
the  resources  of  France  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  you  may 
depend  upon   it  the  war  will  not  last  long.     We  may  spend  ten 

*  Napier.  t    ^l*'*!- 
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millions  a  year  in  this  country,  but  it  Is  a  very  erroneous  notion  to 
I  suppose  that  all  that  expense  ia  incurred  by  the  var  in  the  Penin- 
Bula.  Our  establishment  which  we  have  here  would  cost  very  near 
half  that  911m  if  they  were  kept  at  homo,  and  the  surplus  only 
BhouUi  be  charged  as  the  expense  of  this  war.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  expense  is  not  great,  but  it  roust  be  home  as  long  as  tha 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  can  hold  out,  or  we  must  take  our  letfe 
01  our  character  as  a  great  country." 

The  military  departments  at  home  also  seemed  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  requisites  essential  for  an  army  establit/ud  in 
continuous  warlike  operations  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Pig- 
tails, pi|>e-clay,  stiff  stocks,  powder,  tight  breeches,  long  gaiten  and 
eifjht  hundred  lashes  before  breakfast,  was  the  costume  and  disci- 
pline of  that  day  and  the  old  time  before  it.  These  antiquated 
notions  began  to  be  loosened,  through  the  practical  knowledge  and 
necessities  of  the  war.  We  ourselves  were  in  a  normal  aobool  of 
education  under  him,  who  lived  to  see  and  assisted  to  make  great 
and  advantageous  changes  and  improvements.  Lord  Welliotrtou, 
having  now  changed  the  artillery  of  the  army  to  a  larger  calibre  of 

fun  and  received  reinforcements  of  some  Cavalry  and  InfaDtry  from 
England,  once  more  set  us  in  motion  for  the  north  of  Portugal 
having  obtained  intelligence  that  Ciudad  Kodrigo  was  straitened 
for  provisions. 

On  the  SIst,  accordingly,  our  division  moved  from  Portalegre  for 
Alpahao;  on  the  1st  reached  Niza,  and  on  the  2nd  passed  the 
Togus  on  a  ponton  bridge — another  most  requisite  material  for  an 
army,  and  now  for  i\\Qjirst  time  only  in  our  possession.  (Here,  by 
moonlight,  after  so  many  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun.  sundry  of  us 
took  a  most  luxurious  swim  in  the  Tagus.)  In  dc-scending  from 
the  north  the  flying  bridge  of  two  old  crazy  boats  was  the  dilatory 
and  only  mode  of  transit  over  the  Tagus. 

On  the  7th  our  new  chief  of  Division,  Sir  James  Graham,*  joined 
us  as  secoud  in  command  of  the  anay.  He  was  a  fine,  gallant  look- 
ing old  man,  who  began  his  mihtary  career  somewhat  late  in  life,  by 
raising,  at  forty  years  of  age,  a  regiment,  of  which  he  became  al 
once  the  colonel,  and  in  this  rank  commenced  his  services. 

We  continued  to  move  by  Sarnadas  and  Castello  Branco  to 
Kscalhos  de  Ceima,  where  we  had  a  day's  halt;  then  on  to  San 
Miguel,  Pedragao,  Val  de  Lobo,  and  finally  to  Pcnamacor,  where 
we  halted.  The  Fjght  Division  took  up  their  old  quarters  between 
the  Agueda  and  Dos  Casos,  at  Gallegos  and  Espeja.  Lord  Wel- 
lington left  Genend  Hill  with  U),00<>  men  in  tlie  .Alemtejo  to 
watch  Soult,  and  cover  any  attempt  on  Lisbon  from  that  quarter; 
Hill's  front  being  covered  again  with  some  Spani.<ih  corps.  It  was 
remarkable  that  he  was  the  onh/ one  of  his  generals,  after  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  to  whom  Lord  Wellington  contidcd,  for  any  ienfft/i  of 
time,  the  command  of  a  separate  corps;  and  welt  did  General  Hill 
merit  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

No  man,  however,  was  more  fair  and  considerate  towards  a  first 
fjulure  of  others  in  a  military  attempt  than  Lord  Wellington.     A 
*  AAern-jLrds  Lord  Lynedot:!). 
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Btaff-officer,  attached  to  bead-quarters,  informed  me  be  bad  beard 
him  declart!  that  a  man  failing  once  (under  certain  circumstances), 
ehtiuld  not  preclude  his  being  tried  again;  and  ou  one  occasion  he 
added,  *'  Where  should  I  have  been  had  I  not  bad  a  second  trial  at 
Seringapatam  i"' 

Maniiont  was  drawn  to  the  North  by  our  movements,  and 
although  our  advance  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  some  small  sup- 
plies reaching  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  still  the  enemy  mode  no  attempt  to 
molest  any  of  our  corps  on  their  march,  cKcept  by  some  French 
dragoons  from  Plasencia,  who  "captured  a  convoy  of  mules  loaded 
with  wine,  got  drunk,  and  in  ih&t  state  falling  on  some  I'ortuguese 
infantry,  were  beaten,  and  lost  the  mules  again."  * 

On  this  marcti,  the  weatlier  being  very  hot,  most  of  us  preferred 
bivouacking  to  sleeping  in  the  filtby  cottages,  with  their  too  numer- 
ous inhabitants.  One  of  my  horses  knocked  up,  and  I  left  him, 
poor  fellow  !  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  at  his  own  discretion  to 
Bustaiu  himself  as  best  he  could  on  some  sorry-tooking  leaves  and 
grasB.  1  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  he  either:  he  could  not 
move  further.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  carry  me,  and, 
as  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  carry  him,  we  parted,  wishing  each 
other  well,  no  doubt.  I  ii^ditcned  his  back  of  the  saddle,  which  I 
placed  on  my  own  till  the  day's  march  was  over.  Privations  and 
hot  weather  render  men  anything  but  amiable.  It  requires  much 
forbearance  and  good  feeling  in  such  positions  to  "love  your  neigh- 
bour aa  yourself;"  besides,  perhaps  the  fiery  sun  may  add  to  fiery 
tempers;  for  which  reason  tbere  generally  is  more  squabbling  in 
India  than  elsewhere;  in  short,  people  get  biUous,  if  tbey  are  not 
'*  born  50."  Heaven  knows,  as  far  as  indulgence  in  comestibles 
went,  we  had  neither  prufusencss  nor  luxury  to  generate  dyspep- 
sia. But,  be  this  as  it  might,  it  did  not  prevent  two  ficld-ofticers 
of  our  brigade  from  coming  to  loggerheads.  One  of  them  esta- 
blished himself  at  the  village  of  Pcdragno,  in  some  bovel,  more 
convenient-looking  than  ordinary.  The  other,  of  senior  rank, 
arrived  later,  but,  on  doing  so,  turned  out  the  first  possessor. 
Warm  expressions  passed  in  consequence,  and  the  following  day, 
while  on  the  march,  the  ejected/  party  rode  np  to,  and  remonstrated 
with,  the  ejector.  The  latter  coolly  assured  him  that,  "so  far  from 
relinquishing  his  right  to  what  he  had  done  now,  he  should  continue 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  ou  all  future  occasions."  The  other 
replied  that,  in  such  aca^e  be  *' sheltered  himself  under  his  rank  as 
a  superior  officer,  to  be  guilty  of  a  dirty  and  ungentlcmanlike  action." 
'I'his,  of  course,  was  a  cluser  to  the  conversation  at  the  time. 

After  some  little  delay,  these  two  men  went  out ;  the  junior  fired 
at  the  senior,  the  senior  at  the  junior,  and  bo  ended  this  stupid  and 
ill-conditioned  dispute.  Most  people  thought,  that  as  the  French 
wore  so  near,  it  was  quite  a  pity  that  these  gentlemen  should  have 
bad  occasion  to  try  to  shoot  one  another;  by  only  going  a  little 
distance  the  enemy  would,  in  all  probabihty,  have  done  it  for  them 
with   the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  and  in  a  much  more  soUlier- 

tl  professional  way.      Our  subordinate  rank  precluded  us 
•  "General  Harvey's  Juurnol,"  M8S.    See  N«pier. 
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horn  entering  into  the  indulgence  of  such  luxuries,  we  belonged  to 
that  happy  portion  of  hia  Majesty's  service  who  were  in  tlie  full 
enjoyment  of  what  sailors  cull  "monkey's  allowance,*^  that  i&,  o( 
**  more  kicks  than  halfpence."  With  the  alacrity  of  youth,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  obedience  to  those  numerous  grades  above  uB| 
and  the  inutiUty  of  resistance,  1  do  not  remember  any  instance  of 
a  duel  among  the  subalterns,  allhoujih  I  have  seen  men  turned  out, 
not  only  of  quarters,  by  those  imniodiatcly  above  ihem  in  ftrniority, 
but  even  from  under  the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  an  olive-tree. 
At  that  cheery  age  we  bore  all,  laughed  at  all,  and  were  ready  for 
all.  We  left  it  to  those  of  higher  rank,  and  more  matured  ill- 
temper,  of  less  good  feeling,  or  absence  of  good  breeding,  to  set  w 
bad  an  example  when  on  service  before  an  enemy- 

The  English  newspapers  of  the  15th  July  reached  us  here,  and 
kindly  communicated  to  us  that  we  had  all  retired  to  our  Hnes  it 
Ton'es  Vedras.* 

On  the  28tb  of  August,  however,  we  moved  frona  Penamacor, 
and  closed  up  to  our  advitiiced  Divisions  ou  llie  frontier  of  Spain, 
passing  through  Val  de  Lobo,  Sabugal,  to  Nave  d'Aver.  Ciudad 
Kodrigo  was  now  surrounded  by  the  piquets  of  the  Light  Division, 
which  were  extended  to  the  Salamanca  side  of  the  town,  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  Uie  garrison  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Marmonc  was  at  Plasencia,  and  Dorsenne,  with  S0,000 
men,  in  the  north;  their  communication  with  each  other  was  sus- 
tained through  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  de  Krancia,  '*  where,  early 
in  September,  Marmonl  pushed  a  detachment  from  Plasensia,  and 
surprised  a  British  cavalry  piquet  at  .St.  Martin  de  Trabejo,  and 
this  opened  his  communications  with  Dorsenne.'"  Ciudad  Hodrigo 
could  nut  bo  besieged  in  the  face  of  these  combined  corps,  and 
[even  the  blockade  must  be  raised  if  they  united  and  advanced. 
Our  Spanish  utlies  were  at  this  moment  of  small,  or,  rather,  of  no 
use  to  themselves  or  us.  From  the  reports  of  reinforcements 
arriving  to  the  French  in  Spain,  the  formation  of  depots  at 
Burgus,  &c ,  and,  lastly,  that  Najiuleon  himself  meant  to  bead  an 
army  to  drive  us  from  Portugal,  Lord  Wellington  was  induced  to 
order  the  lines  on  both  banks  of  the  Tagus  around  Lisbon  to  be 
again  strengthened,  and  many  additional  labourers  were  employed 
in  their  farther  improvement  and  completion.  The  garrison  of 
Kodrigo  now  again  became  short  of  provisions;  Marmont  had  been 
reinforced  from  France,  and  bad  50,000  men.     He  now  entered 

•  As  illuBirative  of  llie  ilUomened  rei»orts  and  opininnti  exUting  at  home  at 
this  time,  1  may  venture  Hi  qtiute  uii  anecdote  from  "  Moora'si  Uiorv,"  *ilh  a 
note  of  Lord  John  RuaseUV  on  it.  "Sheridan  always  maintsineii  Ihut  the 
Duke  of  Wflliiipton  would  sutxeed  in  rortugul ;  GcncriJ  TitrK'ton  ihe  re- 
verse. It  was  n  matter  of  constant  di-spule  Itetweeii  them.  Tarleton,  who  had 
Weil  «-rf»n^,  grew  oli«tinate,  so  ou  the  news  vf  Uie  retreat  of  the  Freuch, 
Sbendan,  In-  «a>  of  taunt,  mud,  '  Well,  Tarleton,  are  vuu  on  vour  hifh  hgne 
•**"'•  — '  *'"  '■  [iigher  ih.in  ever :  if  I  vn*  on  a  home  before  l"  ant  now  na  an 
elephant,  —  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  you  were  im  an  h**  heforc,  and  you 
are  tm  a  muir  now.'  Lord  ,Iohn  «ot»  on  to  »ay,  '  I  remember  that,  having  been 
at  the  Lme«  of  Torre*  V'edran.  Sheridan  wax  much  pleu»wl  with  my  «in«uine 
aceouDt  of  the  poBitton."*— Kd.  of  "  Moore'*  Letters  uid  Diary." 
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on  a  combined  operation  with  Dorscnnc  to  succour  the  garrison  of 
the  above  place.  Marmont  pasued  the  mouiitams  and  coUcciod  a 
large  convoy  at  Ucjar;  Uorsenne  and  Souham  collected  another 
convoy  at  Salamanca,  and  came  down  to  Tamames  on  the  2\st. 
This  wan  a  far  superior  force  to  any  that  we  could  front  them  with, 
and  altttough  Lord  Wellington  was  unable  to  fight  beyond  the 
Agueda,  he  would  not  retreat  till  he  had  seen  the  French  army, 
lest  a  detachment  might  relieve  the  place,  instead  of  their  being 
obliged  to  bring  their  whole  force  to  effiH't  tliat  object. 

The  operations  which  followed  Marmonl^s  advance  it  is  neither 
roy  province  uor  my  ioteution  to  detail,  further  than  to  afford  some 
genera]  idea  of  what  occurred.  In  our  extended  position,  covering 
the  different  roads  aod  their  wide  range  leading  into  Portugal, 
personal  observation  of  simultaneous  events,  beyond  our  own  Imme- 
diate locality,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  can  only  narrate,  there- 
fore, the  occurrences  to  the  different  corps  and  to  individuals  as 
they  came  to  my  knowledge  after  the  events.  Marmont's  specific 
object  waa  the  maintenance  of  Ciiidad  Kodrigo,  hitherto  surrouude<l 
by  our  out{>osts,  to  regarrison  it  with  fresh  troops  and  to  supply  it 
amply  with  food  and  milit^iry  munitions.  Situated  as  we  were, 
this  object  could  not  be  prevented  except  at  the  risk  of  a  general 
action  against  a  superior  force,  which,  having  no  sufficiently  ade- 
quate object  to  attain,  Lord  Wellington  did  uot  coutem])Late. 

On  the  23rd  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy's  combined  corpg 
darmte  made  their  appearance  from  the  hills  and  descended  into 
the  plains  surrounding  the  fortress,  but  they  soon  after  withdrew. 
Our  divisions  were  distributed  as  follows : — the  Light  Division 
at  Vadillo,  near  Ciudad,  well  posted  to  watch  the  enemy's  advance ; 
the  Third  Division  at  El  Hodon  and  Pastores,  supported  by  the 
Fourth  in  the  neighbo\irhoo<l  of  Fuentes  GuinBldo,  which  place 
was  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters;  the  Sixth,  with  Anson's 
cavalry,  at  I:^si)eja  and  Campillo;  the  First,  Fifth,  and  Seventh 
being  in  reserve  at  Payo,  Almadilla,  and  Nave  d'Aver ;  the  last 
was  our  post  where  we  were  held  in  immediate  readiness  to  support 
either  our  front,  our  right,  or  any  divisions  needing  our  a/llateral 
assistance.  'I'he  baggage  was  dispatched  to  our  rear  and  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Coa;  our  movements  were  thus  left  disem- 
barrassed from  incumbrances  cither  in  ^'high*ways  or  bye-ways." 

On  the  24th,  a  corps,  under  General  Montbrun,  again  advanced 
and  crossed  the  Agueda  with  6000  cavalry,  four  divisions  of 
iufautry,  aud  twelve  guns.  At  day-break  on  the  S5th  the  enemy 
made  a  reconnaissance  to  mask  the  introduction  into  Ciudad  Kod- 
rigo  of  their  convoy  of  provisions  and  a  fresh  garrison.  With  this 
intention  they  passed  the  lower  Azava  with  fourteen  squadrons 
of  cavftlrj'  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  with  a  corps  (Telite  the 
Lanciers  de  Berg,  Murat's  own  favourite  regiment.  We  early 
heard  the  popping  in  our  front  to  our  left,  and  inclined  to  hope 
that  our  division  might  soon  have  some  nearer  participation  in 
what  was  passing,  but  it  did  not  so  happen.  Like  the  patients  of 
foreign  pathologists  under  a  midicme  expectatde,  we  were  not  too 
putieiUly  awaiting  the  result,  but  were  hoping  for  a  further  early 
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About  to  follow  up  his  advantage  when  another  officer  of  the  14th, 
as  pistols  were  resorletl  to  in  preference  to  swords,  shot  the  French- 
man dead.  Tlie  horse  from  which  Brotherton  had  been  dis- 
mnuntcd  by  the  pistol-shot  was  a  trooper,  his  own  having  been 
killed  or  wounded  the  day  previously,  and,  singular  to  relate, 
the  poor  wounded  troop-horse  recovered  its  consciousness,  rose, 
trotted  back,  replaced  himself  in  the  rank  of  his  troop  and  fell 
down  dead.  The  above  gallant  rencontre  and  its  results  was 
witnessed  by  those  engaged,  and  many  arc  still  living  who  remem< 
bnr  the  farts.  After  the  charges  made  by  the  squadrons  of  the 
14th  and  16th  on  the  Lanciers  de  Herg,  and  the  I'rcnch  advance 
guard  the  latter  were  driven  across  the  Azava,  and  our  people 
once  more  reoccupied  the  ground  of  their  original  outposts  of  the 
morning  at  Carpio.  On  our  right  other  matters  were  transacting, 
which  I  cannot  better  explain  than  by  referring  to  a  short  para- 
graph from  Lord  Wellington's  dispatch  under  date  of  the  'Jyth 
September,  1811,  from  Quadraseis:  he  says, 

•*  Utit  the  enemy's  attention  was  principally  directed  during  this 
day  to  the  position  of  the  Third  Division  on  the  hills  between  Fuente 
Guinaldo  and  Fastores.  About  eight  in  the  morning  they  moved  a 
cotumu  consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  squadrons  of  cavalry 
aud  fourteen  battAlions  of  infantrj'  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigu,  in  such  direction  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  attempt  to  ascend  the  hills  by  La  lOncina 
or  by  the  direct  road  of  El  Bodon  towards  Fuenle  GainalJo,  and 
1  was  not  sure  on  which  road  they  would  make  tbeir  attack  till 
they  actually  commenced  it  upon  the  last." 

From  our  post  at  Nave  d'Aver  our  attention  and  our  telescopes 
were  turned  to  these  objects.  VVe  plainly  saw  the  advancing 
masses  of  the  French  approaching  the  heights  of  Ft  Bodon,  where-, 
with  a  small  advanced  guard,  Lord  Wellington  commanded  ia 
person.  We  witnessed  the  salute  the  enemy  ^ceived  from  our 
guns  and  marked  the  curling  smoke  rising  in  clouds  from  their 
brazeu  mouths,  echoing  and  resounding  again  and  again  from 
their  created  height  over  plain  and  woud  and  far  intervening  epace. 
At  once,  and  suddenly,  it  ceased;  a  closer  struggle  and  confusion 
ensued  ;  then  once  again  the  destructive  booming  recommenced,  and 
thus  went  on — now  the  undulating  ground  or  elbuncd  point  of  some 
small  promontory  intercepted  sound  aud  sight  together,  tbeu  (he 
kind  of  bog's  back  formallon  of  hill  on  which  the  operations  were 
transacting  gave  us  but  a  partial  and  uncertain  view  of  what  was 
really  passing.  After  about  an  hour's  uncertainty  and  investment 
nf  the  promontorj'  by  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry,  at  length 
(by  force  of  numbers  and  dashing  courage)  we  saw  they  bad 
reacheil  ihc  ascent  and  gathered  on  its  summit.  Next  in  their 
turn  the  enemy''s  gutis  opened  and  we  beheld  our  people,  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  civalry,  retiring  in  columns  and  squares. 
After  this  we  could  no  longer  see  distinctly  what  took  place,  but 
what  did  occur  is  pretty  much  as  follows.  Marmont  advanced 
with  bis  columns  of  cavalry,  directing  their  march  to  the  height 
ou  which  four  batlalious  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  guns, 
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rere  pootod  oodpr  Lonl  Wellhigtoa 
of  tbe  Tfand  DiTuioD,  consUtiu 
the  SHb  umS  Sltt  Poftogucee  reei- 
-  ArtataABd  and  the  Gemsn  HnaMra  oiKKr 
eenrex  towanfe  tbe  en«Riy.  and 
OB  faalh  flasks  by  deep  rannea.'^  Mznnuuu 
~  diiBCtd  U>  tbe  loot  of  this  height  and 
I  it.  UBtO  tbe  doKog  up  of  hia  iafantir 
'WcOmIob  ««•  poated  ianDedUtelj  above  this 
:  iba  cbiafii  aad  head  qaarter  eiaff  of  the  tvo  artaies  were 
Dt  from  eara  other.  Oo  looking  oTcr  tbe  height 
of  tbe  French  Marshal  and  his  staff  could  b« 
^SaOatHf  mtu.  From  their  proiimity,  as  the  voices  asccodei^ 
die  eoBvereation  carried  on  helow  could  almost  be  overfaeanl.  The 
CDeniT*  on  the  contrary,  could  neither  eee  what  force 
or  what  movements  were  oecurriug  on  the  hill  above,  and 
iherefurc  no  notion  uf  what  I  hey  ahould  meet  with  on 
its  Bunimit  Lord  Wellington  now  ordered  tbe  guns  to  open ;  witi 
^owl  effi'ft  jiiiti  unerring  uini  tliey  sent  their  destructive  mesaengera 
into  Muntbrun'a  columns  of  cavalry  in  the  plain  bcoeath;  they* 
hud  ficnrcrly  done  so,  however,  when  a  sweep  of  Freucb  horscmeni 
like  a  whirlwind,  etormcd  the  rocky  height,  charged  tbe  gnat 
in  flank,  cut  dowu  the  gunners  at  their  posts,  and  look  two  canooiu 
M«iv>r  llidge  comraaiiJiug  the  5th  regiment,  a  prompt  and  intrepid 
•oldier,  initnediately  brought  down  the  bayonets  of  his  battalio» 
to  th*  charge,  and  storming  the  dashing  captors  drove  them  head- 
ItMw  from  the  rocky  heights  and  retook  the  guns.  Lieutenant- 
ONOOel  Ihirvey,*  attached  to  head-quarter  staff,  promptly  seixed 
lh»  accasion  iind  ordered  the  draught  mules  to  the  front,  the  guns 
w^n'  limbered  up,  and  by  the  cjuick  and  gallant  decision  of  Ridge  and 
the  r^'ftdy  energy  of  Harvey,  these  two  guns  were  not  only  at  the 
moment  saved,  but  the  enemy  felt  later  the  inconvenience  of  their 
being  60,  While  this  was  going  on  with  the  5th,  the  77lh  regi- 
ment, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Broomhead,  were  attacked  in 
fr\tnt  by  cinother  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  they  repulsed 
bv  nil  instant  advance  and  charge  of  bayonets.  Again  and  agaio 
dm  the  enemy  storm  these  heights  with  their  horsemen,  but  in 
spite  i)f  tho  great  numerical  superiority  of  their  cavalry  they  wera 
manfully  maintained  by  llie  oft-repeated  and  almost  constant  chargea 
d«liTvn>d  by  \'ictor  Alteu's  three  squadrons  of  the  first  German 
tluware  and  llth  Light  Dragoons.  At  length  the  enemy  made 
agml  and  simultaueous  effort  from  two  opposite  points  at  once, 
nd  ri««g  from  the  valleys  beneath  like  some  vast  wave,  they 
nthcdup  and  with  weight  and  force  irresistible  reached  the  cruwn- 
^plateau. 

llstaBOt  until  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  8ui)enor  numbers  of 
aj*»  cavalry,  aud  that  a  division  of  their  infautr}-  were  hxt 
">J^  »n  attack,  their  artillery  already  being  in  action,  that 
*-^—  thought  proper  to  order  the'  small  body  of  troopa 
service  iit  tbe  tiioe,  now  Lieui.-Geiieml  Sir  Rohctt 
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he  commanded  at  this  post  to  rotiro  on  Fucnte  Guinaldo,  where  he 
bad  previously  thrown  up  some  redoubts  and  field-works.  A 
brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division  had  been  ordered  up  from  Gui- 
naldo, and  the  remainder  of  the  Thin!  Division  from  El  Bodon, 
except  that  part  of  it  at  Pastores,  which  was  too  distant.  The 
French  cavalry,  on  reaching  the  summit,  dashed  on  among  its 
defenders;  assailants  and  assailed,  with  the  chiefs  and  the  staff  of 
the  contending  armies,  seemed  in  the  sudden  m^tie  to  be  thrown 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  Lord  WelUnglon  was  greatly 
exposed  at  this  moment,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  amidst  the  rush 
of  French  horsemen,  though  at  6rst  surrounded  by  the  friendly 
few,  he  suddenly  was  now  enveloped  by  the  inimical  many,  A 
few  yards  only  separated  him  from  the  charging  enemy;  I  think  it 
was  poor  Gordon,*  his  aide- dc -cam |>,  who  was  siiid  to  have  first 
pointed  out  the  proximate  danger  of  being  captured,  before  Lord 
Wellington  thought  proper  to  turn  his  horse  and  canter  off.  The 
enemy,  on  reaching  the  height,  seemed  astonished  at  the  paucity  of 
the  defenders  they  had  so  stoutly  contended  against,  but^  odd  to 
say,  profited  little,  as  our  casualties  were  few,  and  they  scarcely 
took  a  single  prisoner.  l*he  two  weak  battalions  of  the  «5th  and 
77th  were  now  thrown  into  one  square,  supported  by  the  S^lst 
Portuguese  in  solid  formation  of  close  column.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  immediately  rushed  forward,  and  obliged  our  cavalry  to 
retire  to  the  support  of  the  Portuguese  regiment,  much  hard 
galloping  ensued  ;  the  5th  and  77th  were  charged  by  the  French 
horsemen  on  three  faces  of  their  square,  when  thus  brought  to 
bay,  they  halted,  receiving  the  attack  with  cool,  steady,  and  gal- 
lant bearing — repulsed  it — then  rose  from  their  bristly  formation, 
and  in  phalanxcd  order  and  admirable  discipline,  once  again  moved 
on.  For  six  miles  across  an  open  countr)',  in  face  of  this  superior 
force,  did  these  small  columns,  in  square,  continue  their  march, 
menaced  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  their  enemy,  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery  inflicting  chasms  m  their  ranks, 
they  (juietly  closed  up,  maintained  their  formation,  although  with 
diminished  front,  and  once  more  moved  towards  the  position 
destined  for  them  by  their  great  chief.  In  their  retreat,  a  shell 
fell  into  the  solid  column  of  the  2lst  Portuguese,  and  burst  in  its 
centre,  destroying  numbers;  they  opened  out,  left  the  dead  or 
wounded,  closed  in  again,  and  mov(Kl  on.  'Vhe  Quarter- Master- 
General,  Colonel  Murray,t  rode  up  to  this  regiment  to  give  them 
an  order,  but  neither  the  commanding,  nor  any  other  officer,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  understood  English  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  communicate  his  orders  to  them.  Captain  Burgoyne,!  of 
the  Engineers,  being  at  hand,  offered  his  services  as  a  linguist,  and 
was  ordered  to  remain  with  this  battalion,  and  directed  to  com- 

*  Lieut.- Colonel  tho  Hon,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  of  the  3rd  Guards,  »id»* 
de-cantu  to  die  Duke  of  Wellington,  fell  at  Watorloo. 

+  AucrwardB  the  Right  Hun.  Licut.-Generat  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B,, 
M.P. 

I  Now  Lieut. -Gendra]  Sir  John  llurgorne,  G.C.B.,  Inspector  of  Fortifi- 
cations. 
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to  o6  ooovsyed  innii^  In 

1 1 M  Jitihhi  iiHMtiaiii     Our 

hfiMwIwii  in  M  cool  &ad 

«  faM  liij ;  tbnae  pivacol  decUnd  tfaef 

'it.    Soch  M  the  iroffth  af  iteftdy 

yHi>yiiift  IB  fbrvard  monmtat 

'  Ctnaff  SM  HMOtlTr  |VMm|  QO 

iaeoovcfMfidy  cfistuitiiag  ud 
T»  vartMB,  mJ  lh«  ■■■7^  home-bred  Mekrn  of  ictiM 
KT  knv  aicfaift  ta  eptsode  of  whciUiir^  miik 
c  W 1^  \amd^  vbdi  oecafTcd  that  monung. 

B-cmp  to  Lord  WeBu0taB» 

iped   trvai  being  mde  pri* 

ii  hmm  had  been  kaeckcd  up,  nd  be 

r  k»  %■!  potted  hie  fire»b  oocv  to  grt  i 

he  wKt  n  oScser  of  artillen-,  mho  ifi- 

iM  fad  Lord  WdU^gtoo  (VhU  was  oo  dw 

ifa^  *fcr  vUck  be  was  rccnituig  vitii 

s^r  «fttflr,  howrer,  adnied  hia  by  do 

t  !■«•  M  be  mutf  in  socfa  case,  ttuun 

rpCT  rigbt  into  tht  nu^ 

I  vbid  had  jusl  opeoed  upon  Qttt 

Ok  A^  L«d  Clvltt  aaefc  a  ahuNiif  direction,  ind  turned  the 
■^  «ff  MM  Araeilf  ap  i^  but  OB  nraadiag  a  »ull  At- 
he  ^Be  f^9  «p*"  *^  M|Badinnii  of  Fr^ocb  Cbaas«un 
rf;  fe  fa^HlIf  Aev  Bp  his  bofBO  (a  captul  buutn)  fron  i 
te  .  ajk,  ^id  at  that  pace  quietly  proceeded  on  to  re. 
Ob  Kin^  vicfaia  bmdc  duitj  yards  of  die  uoomr. 
I,  fyoK^  OcBfTil,  D^jcao,  conuDanduig  lbe«e  tioo|», 
hfftvankfffa^had  autaoDed  hhiiadf  attbeir  M 
■J  ^^fcJ  Mt-  "^ Qm>  Aewbcm  tous,  Monsienr?'* 
1^  ^^  afe^-c^ip  lepbtd,  «  Milord  Wellin^on.'* 
"j^  a^NBal  ^HirinlelT  flMda  a  sfnal  vilh  his  sword,  painting 
«BC  '-^  fa—*—  to  ^  ondcffieSf  «bo  galloped    forward  lo  uiie 
y^ .  h^  ^  IMBBd  his  hatset  and,  knowiag  ibe  counin',  Ird  Uvm 
affi«  a  dWeA  ^t  and  bwairda  a  nasty  wide  yawning  ntff* 
-     ^31  k^MM  tbe  difoctioa  in  which   be   believed  Lonl 
b^^Tbe  paiaaing  fbar  preseed   on,   and  vim 
^^HH  JiBCMet  of  Ti*^*'*ir  tbe  pursued,  tu  tbeir  aatood^ 
tb^TBW  btt  bofse  Mag  in  the  air  over  ihc  vast  ehtf% 
_hiLU*li«»awinr  l»  them  an  impassable  barrier,  brought  tbeta  np 
ZlaflMd^L    Akw,  on  the  hill  abore,  seeing  tbe  par»uit. aw* 
•biC  WW  iiOMinr  henBaib,  not  knowing  ibe  cootidence  pUc«l  i" 
kk  bocae  IwuitS  Cbarles,  sent  down  some  Simnhh  guerilla*,  •tw 
•MB  iadoMd  tbe  hafled  porroers  to  rptnm  hastily  under  cotrr  oi 
!^  Domerous  friends^  mhi\A  UM  t  ^uIle^  in  a   qiuet  caattf^ 
Zoaaoeahisco«r»aiidjoioedUrd\\elhngj^^^ 
^Cri* of  tbe  rwl  of  the  Third  Dinsion  bad  now  joined,  sna 
^"^     le  fouarea,  the  whole  continued  lo  retire.    Soon  «M 
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they  were  met  by  the  Fourth  Division  advancing  to  their  sup- 
port, under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  environed  by 
their  cavalry,  they  still  continued  their  retreat  to  the  ground  near 
Fuentes  Guinatdo.  Here  Lord  ^Vcllington  bad  already  caused 
two  redoubts  and  somo  field-works  to  be  thrown  up,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  Light  Division  to  retire  from  Vadillo,  with  which 
that  gallant  but  unmanageable  chief  of  Division,  Craufurd,  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply.  With,  or  without  reason,  he  really  Hkcd 
fighting,  and  never  threw  a  chai^ce  away  of  bringing  "a  scrimmage" 
about;  be  always  held  to  his  own  ideas,  and  loved  to  sec  his  name 
in  the  Gazette. 

With  many  Stirling  and  soldier-like  qualities  he  was  the  sublime 
of  the  refraeton,-  and  provokingly  useful.  'I"be  consequence  of  all 
tliis  delay  created  much  inconvenience  and  no  small  danger  to  Lord 
Wellington,  who  had  taken  up  the  position  at  Guinaldo,  and 
awaited  Craufurd's  joining  him.  The  deployment  of  Marmont's 
forces  towards  this  point  iH^came  threatening;  but,  at  all  events. 
Lord  W'elliogton  would  not  and  could  not  move  farther  to  the 
rear  until  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  Light  Division.  Separated, 
and  at  a  distance,  Craufurd's  procrastination  to  obey  orders  very 
nearly  occasioned  him  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  our  army,  and 
he  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour  and  a  night-march  to  retrieve 
himself  and  regain  his  communication  with  Lord  Wellington. 
Here  again  was  exerapli6ed  the  necessity  of  prompt  obedience  to 
the  chief  in  command,  whose  designs  and  reasons  the  commanders 
of  separate  corps  may  not  at  the  moment  be  able  to  comprohend. 
In  the  mean  time  I^rd  Wellington  having  regained  his  intrench- 
meuts  about  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the  enemy,  whose  activity  in  favour- 
ing the  retreating  columns  with  round  shot  and  shell  had  been 
excessive,  baited  and  ceased  firing.  While  this  was  going  on  upon 
our  right,  the  atlvance  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  under  Graham 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  on  our  division  at  Nave  d'Avcr,  leaving 
cavalry  outposts  on  the  Azava,  and  thus  we  passed  the  night. 

On  the  26th,  in  the  morning.  Lord  Wellington  still  held  his  post 
at  Guinaldo  with  only  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  some 
cavalr}-  and  guns,  in  all  about  14,000  men.  No  news  of  the  Light 
Division  had  as  yet  reached  Lord  Wellington ;  ho  therefore  held 
his  ground,  dejiloying  his  troops  to  make  them  look  more  numer- 
ous than  they  were,  in  short,  making  as  imposing  an  appearance  to 
his  enemy  as  he  could.  The  concentrated  and  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  bad  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  one  single 
point  of  the  extended  divisions  of  our  army,  60,000  Frenchmen, 
with  great  superiority  of  cavalry,  and  100  guns,  stood  immediately 
bcfor«,  and  their  sentries  and  videttcs  in  actual  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  those  of  the  two  divisions  commanded  by  Lord  Wellington 
in  person.  This  certainly  wax  a  most  anxious  and  critical  moment: 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  front,  in  momentary  expectation  of  a 
crushing  attempt  being  made  on  our  small  force,  when  Lord  Wel- 
lington, seemingly  tirwl  of  waiting,  and  feeling  drowsy,  told  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  to  call  him  if  anything  was  the  matter,  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak,  lay  down  in  the  broiling  sun,  awA  ^W^'^Nftri 
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to  torn  the  left  of  thai 
cifaiM  iatotbe  valley  of  tbe' 
Aa  hc^btia  tberearoftbe 
rwliwin  tbey  detacbed  a  dit 
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cfcad  tbe  piqoeCa  of  tbe  cavftlrv  il 
-  -  ■■  ia;  aad  tber  poabed  oa  nearly  u 
I  Ibaa  Made  Geaecal  Pkfccabain  attack  tbea  with 
t  af  dv  Faartb  DmaoB,  mpported  bjr  Lieoteaant-Gcae- 
M.  UCri^  aad  tke  Fowtfa  Division,  aod  by  Sir  S.  Coi- 
■fcy;  md  iha  caany  vere  drim  tbroudi  Aldea  di 
dt  ofia  Afcigaiiiia,  aod  tbe  piqaets  of  the  canby 
tav  tfiboa.  Bat  tba  lataii  banng  been  ratoferoed  of 
wHA  ■ambad  froas  Foceubos,  again  advanced  about 
d  tkmt  m  tbe  piqoeta  of  the  caTatrv  from  Aldea  dt 
t  tMk  paaaanoB  of  tbe  village,  Lieutcaaot-Gmeral 
I  aBaift^  tbea  with  a  part  of  General  Palkeabam's  bri- 
^«K  iban  tbrougfa  the  iSkge ;  bat  night  having  cenw 
Gmmd  Akenhaa  via  oat  eeruio  what  was  paaatag  oo 
ar  af  ite  lOBbciB  af  Ibe  amy,  and  he  knew  that  the 
fiartbert  bo  rracnated  tbe  village^  which 
bcUdnriagtbaoight.*^ 
^^haca  ttedaraoaieverybeavy  akinnishing  at  Aldeada 
^^  ^  t^  ^barp  aCur.  aaong  otfaen.  Captain  Provost,  tea 
'  f^^,,  ^  airtr  dr  raap  io  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  was  killed 
^  BHifai,  tbe  STtb,  1  vaa  «a  piqaet  in  front  of  Nav^  ^^t^ 
^aaS  m  o'dock,  an  oeder  caaie  to  withdraw  the  oul 
mg^t^  a^de  a  B^;bt  march  of  aix  hours  aad  halted  at 
■  iBref\iaaNUior. 

tbe  SSib  ite  ny  ****  *^  coooenlrated  in  a  very  stnnf 
j^  bei^lB  befaiBd  Soito,  having  tlie  Sierra  de  Men* 
L  MdK^da  oa  tbe  Coa  on  our  leit.  A  loop  of 
\f^  ivfcS  aad  ia  addition  rough,  rocky,  and  _ 
JmI  iba  adflBce  of  tbe  enemy  in  front.  The  mflrt 
vait  that  tbe  enemy  comraenced  their  rcuctf 
tbat  wa  did,  and  we  were  each  moving  tnj 
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It  19  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  tactics 
diitplayed  on  this  occasion,  for  much  superlatively  fine  military 
criticism  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  movements.  One  strategic 
censor  thinks  that  tlie  position  on  which  Lord  Wclhngton  meant  to 
retire,  and  perhaps  fight,  with  a  river  in  his  rear,  was  objection- 
able ;  another,  tlwt  his  contempt  for  his  enemy  led  him  into  a 
lazardous  imprudence;  and  a  third,  that  if  Marmont  had  done 
this,  and  if  he  had  done  /Aa/,  neither  of  which  he  di'/i  do,  why, 
something  else  would  buve  probably  resulted.  These  suggestions 
may,  or  may  not  be  sound  ;  tlie  movements  may  not  have  been 
upon  military  principleH  strictly  correct,  but  the  argument  of  what 
might  have  happened,  but  which  did  not  happen,  is  like  entering 
into  that  complicated  point,  that  if  yuur  aunt  was  not  your  aunt  she 
Blight  have  been  your  uncle,  'ihe  fact  was,  that  Lord  Wellington 
on  this  occasion  place<l  himaelf  hors  de  raffle,  and  acquired  the 
knowledge  he  wished  to  obtain,  while  the  enemy  had  no  knowledge 
or  him ;  his  own  quickness,  and  the  excellence  of  his  troops. 
Tendered  such  a  liberty  at  least  warrantable.  All  movements 
depended  upon  supply.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  wanted  means 
to  support  an  army  together  for  any  length  of  time.  Ignorant  as 
Marmont  was  of  the  precise  whereabouts  of  Lord  Wellington's 
divisions,  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  if  a  successful  action  had 
been  fought  it  would  scarcely  have  led  him  into  Portugal,  where 
there  was  as  httle  to  be  found  to  sustain  life,  as  poor  James  Mac- 
donald,  of  the  Guards,  discovered  when  he  opened  an  economical 
general's  cupboard,  and  found  two  lean  mice  contemplating  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  a  hard  crust  of  bread. 

Lord  Wellington  was  master  of  his  circumstances,  was  aware  of 
Ilia  enemy's  ignorance,  knew  no  serious  attempt  could  at  that 
moment  be  made  on  Portugal  by  Marmont;  he  therefore  put  on  a 
bold  front,  made  an  imposing  appearance,  and  gained  his  object 
without  any  great  toss.  I  find  the  following  paragraph  in  an  old 
letter  of  mine,  written  just  before  these  movements,  and  dated  from 
Nave  d'Aver,  the  24th  of  September,  ISll,  addressed  to  a  general 
•flicer  in  England^ 

•*  The  enemy  are  advancing  with  a  convoy  for  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 
rt  also  says,  that  they  are  in  movement  in  the  Alenitejo;  but 
I  wdl  make  two  betfi.  One  is,  that  whatever  force  the  French  can 
bring  (and  Marmont  is  reported  to  have  tiU.OOO  men  in  our  front), 
thai  they  will  not  attempt  to  enter  Portugal;  and  the  next  is,  that 
^  they  try,  we  shall  not  fight  till  we  reach  a  position  on  the  Coa. 
Crod  knows  what  will  be  the  result.  I  do  not  mean  the  result  in 
case  of  fighting,  for  that  we  are  all  coiifident  about,  but  the  result  of 
their  advance,  liy  the  by,  it  is  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Lcinster, 
X^rds  Detawarr  and  Clare,  and  Henry  Mtzgerald  have  landed  at 
iLisbou,  and  are  all  on  their  way  up  to  see  the  army.  A  very  nice 
time  they  have  chosen  fur  their  trip!  No  haggagCi  much  move- 
ment, short  commons,  and  do  respect  of  pertonages.  Adieu !  I 
%m  called  away.'' 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  perfectly  verified  by  what  I  have 
related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

VOL.  XXXI  tl.  1L  Y- 
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OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARU.S 
THE  FIFTH.* 


or  UMMX  orsKM  ov  •con. 


use;  *■  rwfMii  Ottrtcs  the  KHib  TenouDcci]  tU 
itbeiwiiiiiiiTof  bisBfeindit 
Tfai*  txaam^mmry  Raolntsoa  astamifacd  hii 
mmmitw  has  feoad  it  difEcult  to  arnve  «l  « 
of  00  caaaes  which  led  to  its  adoption. 
vth  eaondcml  that  Charles  the  Fifth  **■  had 
tha&  be  had  laUeo  a  Ttctim  to  *«  the 
^~    The  ProtestaDla  regarded  hb  abdi- 
and  almost  of  despair,  vhich 
etetaej.  vlucfa  be  bad  recratly 
his  plaBa  far  the  re-«stabli»hinpnt 
-  tha  fwiaalMUlioii  of  tbe  impetial  uuUio- 
bees  fiamiUJ  by  tbe  combnwd  efforts  of  tbe  LutlieraDa. 
thad  pi  liiiealj  coaqneitdi  and  of  tbe  princes  whocabebad 
Many  GufaoUcs,  oa  tbe  otber  fanid»  aKnb«i 
iaMaCicot  ao^Htkn  of  Philip  tbe  Seeaiid» 
ed  Via  fadier  to  deaoend  prematurely  Croai 
;  ha  vgbl.  aueeead  at  ooce  to  tbe  pnwtfwnB  of 

caicrtaioed  with  regard  to  the  motifee  of  Cbirlei 
cxIbmI  abo  to  bis  feeUogs  after  that  wdk 
Samm  have  affirmed  that  be  ■peedily  gaw* 
regret,  that  be  eoon  grew  tired  of  aoGtnde^  lad 
MiBe  tbe  cnms  vbioh  be  had  hud  ande.  Othei%  oa 
f«  bare  represeoled  him  as  coaforniiug  to  the  habiu. 
tha  bnaable  routioe  life,  of  a  monk  in  the  Jcrointie 
!:  &r  from  describing  him  as  a  rppeutunt  andunbi* 
bo«s  wumt  Aey  tutve  ponrtrayed  him  as  an  austere  devotee.  poao> 
taal^  nhafii  ling  all  tbe  rales  of  the  monastery,  and  canytog  ha 
aaBKHj  fior  bb  eal^tioa  ao  far  as  to  inflict  discipline  upon  hiiaMK 
ID  die  dioir  of  ibe  diarch,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  moiib 
and  in  tbeir  preoeooe,  Sandoral  the  roost  pompotis*  and  Robcft- 
Bon  tba  most  accredited,  of  tbe  historiaos  of  that  powerful 
tidan  vho,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  bad  held  Bway  over  Eu: 
bare  placed  him  at  Yuste  in  a  condition  of  poverty  inf\- 
benoit  than  a  great  soTereign  who  had  retired  from  nt^ 
have  described  him  as  living  there  insensible  to  n\\  tlut  uccii 
beyond  the  limits  of  bis  cloister,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  tb 
affairs  of  the  kingdoms  which  be  bad   once  governed.    Oa  ik 

*  TrAmlated,  with  the  Author**  |ieniuiaiiHi,  hj  Aodtvw  R.  9o*bla 
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authority  of  Father  Joseph  de  Siguenij-a,  who,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Jeroniite  Order,  has  given  an  account  of  ttic  residence  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  the  convent  of  Yuste,  Rohertson,  Strada,  and  other 
historians  have  even  stated  that  he  died  there  of  an  illness  which  be 
had  caught  while  celebrating  bis  own   funeral,  In   a  fit  of   pious 

reneus  and  superstitious  eccentricity. 
All  theHC  slateraenis  are  very  incorrect     Charles  the  Fiftli  did 
not  abdicate  until  after  he  had  long  and  carefully  discussed  the 
matter   in    his   own   mind.     He  did    uot  repent  in    the   sltf^htest 
degree  of  an  act  to  which  be  was  naturally  inclined,  and  which  be 
accomplished  with  prudent  and  sagacious  slowness.     Retaining  full 
possession  of  his  powerful  reason  and  consummate  experience,  he 
received  minute  information,  in  bis  cloister,  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy;  and  he  was  consulted  upon  all  delicate  and 
important  business  by  his  son,  who  always  behaved  towards  him 
.with    tiie  most    respectful    deference,    and   the    most    submissive 
"  TectioD.     He  lived  at  Yuste,  utterly  separated  from  the  monks, 
Dd  surrounded  hv  all  the  habits  and  dignity  of  a  former  sovereign. 
iJotwithstanding  his  deep  piety,  be  encouraged   bis  son  to  wage 
gainst  Pope  I*aul  the  Fourth  an  implat^able  warfare,  similar  to 
fiat  which,  io  his  youth,  he  had  himself  carried  on  against  Pope 
!!!lement  the  Seventh  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  Philip  the  Second 
bad  not  taken  sufficient  advantage  of  his  superiority,  but  coucluded 
see  with  too  much  subservience  and  alacritv.     His  death  did  not 
result  from  his  absurd  funeral;  it  proceeded  from  a  much  more 
ordinary  cause.     Charles  the  Fif>h  ended  his  life  simply,  as  he  had 
puaed  it,  with  noble  piety  and  natural  grandeur  of  soul.     All  this 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  by  the  aid  of  authentic  docu- 
|p)ents.     These  documents,  relative  to  his  projects  of  retirement, 
mA  well  as  to  his  residence,  occupations,  mode  of  life,  infirmities, 
paBt  illness,  and  death,  in  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  consist  chiefly  of 
letters  written  either  by  himself,  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  by  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  Donna  Juana,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  brother,  or  by  his  major-domo,  Luis  Quixada,  his  secre- 
tary, (laztelu,  and  his  physician,  Mathys,  who  had  accompanied  him 
|to  his  retreat.     These  letters,  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  Siman- 
kaa,  were  copied  by  the  archivist,  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  who  com- 
wMcd  from  them  a  judicious  and  interesting  narrative ;  so  that  they 
rorm  a  complete  journal  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
furnish  us  with  indisputable  ocrtainiies  in  regard  to  all  thoee  facts 
which  had  previously  heen  distorted  by  false  snpjjositions.     This 
volume,  consisting  of  more  than  seven  hundred  folio  pages,  together 
with  its  valuable  appendix,  was  purchased  by  the   French  Foreign 

^ Office,  in  1844,  of  the  brother  and  heir  of  Don  'I'omas  Gonzalez. 
Its  title  is  as  follows:—"  Retiro,  estancia,  y  muertc  del   Empe- 
rador  Carlos  Quinto,  en  el  monastcrio  dc  Yuste.     Relacion  his- 
torica  documentada  por  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez."     By  its  aid,  I  shall 
be  able  to  correct  the  errors  of  previous  writers,  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  last  years  of  this  great  man. 
k     The  idea  of  abdicating  bis  power  and  retiring  from  the  world 
[fcnd  long  been  entertained  by  Charles  Ihe  Fifth.     Uv.o\i.\A  «^^*i«t 
I  V.  v:  % 
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indis- 


that,  aa  early  as  1539,  sorrow  for  a  great  loss  inspired 
Ibis  desire,  aUbough  seventeen  years  elapsed  bofore  he  carried  il 
into  effect.  The  death  uf  the  Kmpress,  who  was  very  beautiful, 
and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  plunged  him  into  extreme  grict,  and 
caused  him  to  feel  considerable  distaste  for  the  supreme  authority 
which  he  wielded;  he  was  then  tliirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
full  meridian  of  his  power.  He  had  brought  to  an  advantageous 
termination  the  conflicts  which  had  lasted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  between  Spain  aud  Krauce  for  the  possession  of  Italy. 
The  conqueror  of  Francis  the  First,  and  henceforward  the  undis- 
puted posseiisor  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy 
Milan;  the  protector  of  the  Medici,  whom  he  had  rendered 
reigoB  of  Florence,  under  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Tuscany; 
master  of  Genoa,  which  was  governed  by  the  old  and  noble  And 
Doria,  who,  under  his  auspices,  in  1528,  had  wisely  and  strongly 
reconstituted  that  previously  turbulent  republic;  and  the  per> 
mar.ent  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy — he  had  reduced  the  powerful 
republic  of  Venice  to  sincere  neutrality,  he  had  easily  repressed 
the  hostilities  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  he  held  the  Holy  Sec  m 
subjection  to  his  iuflueuce,  and  was  endeavouring  to  increase  his 
ascendancy  over  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  natural  daughter  Mar- 
garet to  the  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  Oliavio  Famese^ 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  tboa 
occupied  the  two  most  extensive  States  of  nortbern  and  southen 
Italy,  swayed  all  the  others  either  by  Interest  or  by  fear,  and  had 
established  in  that  peninsula  a  territorial  and  political  arrangement 
which  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  he  had  successfully  coutinued  the  work  begun  in  Africa  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  had  pursued  tlie  ancient  rulers  of  Spain  oa 
their  own  territory,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  Granadx  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  To  the  conquests  of  Oran  and  Bougish, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  reign  uf  his  predecessor  la  1509 
and  1510,  Charles  the  Fifth  bad  added  the  occupation  of  Bona, 
Biserta,  and  several  other  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  the  capture 
of  Tunis,  which  he  had  wret^ted  from  the  famous  Harbarossa,  and 
restored  to  the  dethroned  King,  Muley  Hassan,  who  had  hccxune 
his  tributary,  and  whom  he  maintained  iu  obedience  by  the  fort  of 
La  Goletta.  The  object  of  all  these  establishments  was  to  protect 
from  fresh  Muf^uhnan  invasions  a  country  which  had  so  painfully 
delivered  herself  from  her  old  Moorish  rulers;  for  to  attack  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

tip  to  this  time^  Charles's  efturts  had  uniformly  Ijeen  crowned  '  i 
with  success-     He  had  not  yet  engaged  in  the  semi-rc-Ugtous,  setn^H 
DoUlic&l  affair  of  Germany,  the  complication  and  gravity  of  whiclW 
ruuld  not  f&i^  ^'^  render  it  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.     In 
1339    therefore,  he   had   no  external   motive  for  abdicating  his 
'    and  retiring   from   the   world,   since    fortune    had   not  yet 
^  V      his  confidence  by  reverses,  nor    had   nature  re<luced    nis 
*^^^  otVt  hv  iuStDvlly  or   disease.     He  was   unequal  to  his   great 
**'?^^^'\heT  in  vigour  of  mind,  nor  in  activity  of  body,  nor  in   tb|| 
t»sk  W™     f  ^?,,  ortrtii -fortune.      Accordingly,   the   inclic 
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which  attracted  him  towards  solitude,  when  the  Empress  died,  was 
Old}'  fleeting  ;  it  passed,  as  it  were,  through  his  naturally  me- 
lancholy Boul,  without  permanently  fixing  there.  The  pious 
Francisco  Borja,  then  Marquis  of  Lomhay,  who  soon  aOier  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  as  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  who  ended  his  life  as 
the  third  general  of  the  already  celebrated  Society  of  Jesus,  con- 
soled him  against  his  grief.  lie  had  been  Master  of  the  llorse 
to  the  Empress,  and  in  that  capacity  had  accompanied  her  to  her 
last  home,  and  buried  her  remains  in  the  Cattiedral  of  Granada, 
beside  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  he  possessed  the 
full  confidence  and  friendship  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  If  he  opposed, 
on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  a  resolution  which  the  sight  of  the 
empress  in  her  coffin  and  of  her  lovely  countenance  decomposed  by 
death  led  him  to  adopt  for  himself,  he  doubtless  had  no  difficulty 
in  diverting  Charles  from  his  purpose.  That  sagacious  prince, 
who  bad  a  son  twelve  years  of  age,  and  unable  as  yet  to  succeed 
him,  was  incapable  of  abandoning  to  chance,  by  descending  from 
the  throne,  a  work  which  it  had  cost  his  predecessors  and  himself 
BO  much  to  accomplish. 

But  the  inclination  which  deep  grief  had  then  originated  was 
renewed  at  a  later  period  by  extreme  fatigue.  Disease  soon 
attacked  and  overwhelmed  Charles  the  Fifth ;  he  became  pre- 
maturely old.  Hh  numerous  infirmities  and  the  precocious  ex- 
haustion of  his  strength  proceeded  from  causes  which  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  himgelf,  and  partly  to  the  government  of  his 
dominions.  His  physical  constitution,  his  mode  of  life,  the  admi- 
nistration of  so  many  countries,  and  the  weight  of  all  the  affairs 
which  he  had  to  undertake  and  direct,  early  sapped  his  strength. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  excess  of 
a  power  which  was  too  great  and  too  diffuse,  and  the  persevering 
and  opportune  exercise  of  which  was  beyond  the  activity  and 
genius  of  a  single  man. 

He  bad,  in  fact,  to  rule  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of 
Kaples,  and  the  M  dan  esc  ;  to  govern  the  empire  of  Germany; 
to  maintain  the  States  of  Italy  in  dependence  or  friendship;  to 
Btruggic  almost  constantly  against  France;  to  induce  England 
to  continue  in  alliance  with  him  from  motives  of  interest,  now 
that  she  was  separated  from  hlro  by  a  difference  of  creed ;  to 
repulse  the  Turks  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary;  to  confine  the 
Barbarescoes  to  the  shore  of  Africa;  to  sustain  by  arms  and 
negotiations  his  political  system,  which  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  and  to  resist  the  progress  of  a  religious  revolution 
which  had  overthrown  the  old  church  of  Christendom  in  several 
countries,  and  threatened  it  with  the  same  fate  in  many  others, 
Tbis  immense  task  he  performed  almost  single-banded ;  for  his 
ministers,  bis  generals,  and  his  negoctaturs  were  only  the  welU 
chosen  instruments  of  his  designs,  and  the  able  executors  of  his 
wilL  He  had  personally  directed  the  complicated  administration 
of  bis  dominions  and  their  affairs  ever  ifincc  1.V29.  At  that  period, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  Cbaucellor  Gatlinaru,  who  had  buccccded 
bis  gov«raur  Ctaevrcs  in  \6ii\f  in  tho  exerdbe  uf  all  his  aulburitY> 
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he  had  not  tolerated  the  existeuce  of  a  prime  minister:  he  h&d 
assumed  the  government  of  his  States  like  an  absolute  master, 
and  had  carried  it  on  like  a  prudent  politician.  He  bad  su^ 
rouudtnl  himself  by  capable,  but  subordinate,  men,  whom  he  kne* 
well  how  to  choose  with  sagacity*  to  employ  be&ttingly,  to  inapiie 
with  fidelity,  and  to  enrich  slowly,  in  order  that  he  might  retain 
their  serrices  the  longer ;  and  all  of  whom  he  surpassed  in  stead- 
fastness of  opinion  and  vigour  of  resolution. 

At  this  period,  his  two  principal  ministers  were  the  secretary 
Covos,  and  GranvcUa  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  he  despatebed 
'  nothing  without  the  signature  of  the  former  and  the  opinion  of 
the  latter.  He  called  Granvclla  hia  chief  ad%'i9er,  and  wooU 
discuss  questions  with  him  for  hours  together  before  coming 
a  resolution.  He  wrote  down  the  reasons  for  and  agaiost, 
he  might  see  more  clearly,  when  he  had  enumerated  and  weiL 
them  all,  what  course  would  be  best  for  him  to  take.  Even  when 
he  had  arrived  at  his  decision,  he  frequently  detained  the  courier 
for  eevcral  days,  in  order  calmly  to  examine  his  despatches  once 
more,  before  commanding  their  irrevocable  execution.  But  then, 
no  considerations  were  capable  of  inducing  him  to  al)andon  the 
course  which  he  !tad  adopted ;  he  followed  it  up  to  the  end,  and 
after  having  concentrated  his  mind  on  resolving  wisely,  he  con- 
centrated his  character  on  executing  thoroughly. 

So  many  states  to  govern,  countries  to  traverse,  affairs  to  deter- 
mine,  measures  to  prepare,  and  acts  to  accomplish,  could  not 
fail  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a  single  man,  although 
Charles  the  Fif^h  had  made  ever}-  arrangement  for  facilitatiog 
the  administration  of  his  vast  government.  He  had  allowed  his 
different  dominions  to  retain  their  special  form  of  administrauon; 
each  of  them  was  governed  internally  by  its  own  laws  and  ancient 
usages,  and  had  at  its  head  a  supreme  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  His  brother  Ferdinand  presided,  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  over  the  adairs  of  Germany ;  his  sister  Mary,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Hungary,  was  Regent  of  the  Netherlands;  his  son, 
the  infante  Don  Philip,  had  been  entrusted,  since  the  age  of 
thirteen,  with  the  government  of  Spain,  by  the  aid  of  prudent 
councillors,  among  whom  were  the  Cardinal  de  Tavera  and  the 
Duke  of  Alba ;  and  excellent  viceroys  resided  at  Naples  and  MiUn. 
But  the  general  government  of  all  these  Slates  centred  in  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  remained  their  supreme  director,  guided  their  poli 
and  carefully  watched  their  administration.  For  this  purpose 
had  organized  a  sort  of  central  government  which  was  attached 
to  his  person,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  In  addition 
to  his  ministers  he  had  three  chanceries :  one  German,  anotlier 
•Spauibh,  and  the  third  Italian  ;  and  be  had,  moreover,  a  couudl 
composed  of  doctors  and  legists,  selected  in  euual  numbers  from 
amonn;  hia  Sirilian,  Lombard,  Fronc-Comtois,  Flemish,  Aragonese, 
and  Castilian  subjects,  and  presided  over  by  Grauvella,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  the  son  of  the  keei>cr  of  the  great  seal,  and  who  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  age.  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  thus  the  centre  of  his  dominiiMis  and  the  conuecting 
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link  of  hifi  peoples,  who,  though  itifTerlng  greatly  in  manners  and 
tasles,  coulil  ail  find  some  point  of  aiHnity  in  his  character.  A 
Venetian  ambassador  has  remarked,  n'ilh  that  judicious  shrewdness 
befiuiug  the  politicians  of  hie  nation,  that  **Iie  was  agreeable  to 
tbe  Ftcminga  and  Burgundiaus  hy  his  familiarity  and  good  nature, 
to  the  Italians  by  bis  wit  and  prudence^  and  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  splendour  of  his  glory  and  his  severity." 

Hut  though  bis  great  good  scnso  and  the  varied  tjualitiea  of 
bis  character  rendered  him  ca[>abte  uf  watching  over  the  interests 
and  satisfying  the  exigencies  of  all  these  nations,  his  physical  consti- 
tution and  his  mode  of  life  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long 
ccpial  to  his  task.  Of  moderate  height,  but  athletic  frame,  he  had 
possessed  in  bis  youth  tbe  strength  and  dexterity  necessary  for 
engaging  in  manly  exercises,  and  even  excelling  in  them  ;  he  bad 
been  able  to  break  a  lance,  ride  at  the  ring,  or  use  a  quarter-stalf 
better  than  most  men.  !Ie  had  been  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chace ;  and  had  even  descended  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  bulls, 
which  he  had  frequently  slain  with  his  own  hands,  'lliese  salutary 
exercises  of  his  youth  bad  soon  given  way  to  exclusively  political 
labours.  I^e  singular  activity  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  were 
evident  in  his  spacious  forehead  and  his  keen,  penetrating  glance, 
had  fuuud  no  counterpoise  in  bodily  exercise;  he  had  led  too 
sedentary  a  life.  Addicted  to  certain  pleasures,  in  the  gratification 
of  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  ambassador, 
be  was  not  "guided  by  sufficient  moderation  of  will,"  he  indulged 
in  them  "  wheresoever  he  was,  with  ladies  of  lofty  as  well  as  of 
low  condition."  At  table  be  was  not  more  temperate;  he  ate 
four  copious  meals  every  day.  The  somewhat  defective  conforma- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  hia  face  was  even  more  injurious  to  his 
health  than  to  bis  appearance.  His  lower  jaw  was  extremely 
large  and  long,  and  projected  far  beyond  the  upper  jaw ;  so  that 
when  he  shut  bis  mouth,  he  could  not  ioin  his  teeth.  This  pre- 
vented him  from  uttering  the  ends  of  his  sentences  distinctly,  and 
also  from  masticating  bis  food.  He  stammered  a  little,  and  his 
digestion  was  very  bad.  lu  order,  doubtle&s,  to  make  up  for  this 
physical  im{>erfection,  and  also  to  give  a  more  agreeable  flavour  to 
what  he  ate,  he  gave  an  unvarying  preference  to  strongly-spiced 
disbes.  He  had  so  far  tost  his  palate  that  everything  seemed 
insipid  to  him,  and  he  continually  made  use  of  a  senna  wine,  which 
was  prepared  expressly  for  him,  and  composed  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  grape-juice  and  senna>lcaves  fermented  together.  One  day, 
finding  that  not  one  of  the  dishes  served  up  to  him  was  sufficiently 
savoury,  he  complained  of  it  to  Baron  Montfalconnet,  one  of  hia 
major-domos,  and  reproached  him  with  having  corrupted  the  taste 
of  his  cooks  by  ordering  them  to  prepare  none  but  tasteless  dishes. 
MoDtfalconnct,  who  was  a  wag,  and  whose  repartees  were  always 
welcome  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  answered  facetiously,  making  allu- 
sion to  the  Kmpcror's  mania  for  clocks,  which  were  fabricated  for 
him  in  targe  numbers  and  under  all  shapes  by  the  famous  mecha^ 
nician  Juanello :  "I  do  nut  know  what  new  means  to  find  of 
pleasing  your  Majesty's  taste,  unless  I  can  succeed  in  preparing  a 
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dish  of  stewed  clocks.*"  The  Kmpcror  laughed  hcartilv  at  this 
joke,  but  continued  to  retniu  bis  taste  for  savoury  food,  and  his 
passion  for  collecting  clocks. 

His  excessive  labours  and  his  irregular  mode  of  life  were  GqiiaUy 
etfective  in  accelerating  and  aggravating  his  various  indispoettiuas. 
He  became  subject  to  gout  whilst  still  voung,  and  its  attacks,  which 
increafted  in  frequency  and  duration  as  De  grew  older,  fell  principally 
upon  bis  right  hand  and  his  knees.  He  was  not  always  able  to  bold 
a  pen;  aud  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  ca[npai>:n,  be  was  ver}'  oUen 
unable  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  the  army 
in  a  litter.  Itacked  by  gout,  tormented  by  asthma,  subject  to  cuta- 
neous eruptions  on  his  riglit  hand  and  both  his  legs,  with  bis  hair 
and  beani  prematurely  grey,  he  felt  bis  forces  decline  at  the  same 
time  that  Ilia  obligations  increased.  N«verthele:»a,.iD  1547,  after 
having  suffered  more  than  u^ual  from  liis  various  maladies,  tud 
before  tarryiug  into  effect  the  project  of  retirement  which  occupied 
his  thoughts,  be  undertook  to  bring  back  Germany  to  its  allegiante, 
and  thoroughly  to  quell  the  Protestant  party  in  that  country.  With 
irreBi»itil)le  viguur  he  attacked  iho  confederates  of  .Smalkald  at 
Ingobtadt  in  Bavaria,  and  at  Mublberg  io  Saxony,  defeated  them 
iu  both  the  South  and  the  North,  captured  their  two  principal 
leaders,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  taxed, 
disarmed  am)  reduced  to  subjection  all  the  free  towns,  and  appeared 
for  a  moment,  in  the  Kmpirc,  to  have  triumphed  over  all  its  habit* 
,  of  political  independence,  and  to  have  arrested  the  progress  of  reli- 
igintis  innovations.  After  this  rapid  campaign,  and  this  apparently 
complete  victory,  he  had  so  violent  an  attack  of  gout  at  Augsburg, 
in  January  1548,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  survive  it.  He 
dictated  a  verj-  lengthy  letter  of  instructions,  to  toach  bis  son  how 
the  ought  to  govern  the  States  which  be  would  leave  him  at  his 
death,  and  pointing  out  the  maxims  which  Hhuuld  guide  his  political 
conduct,  and  the  rules  which  should  influence  hia  behaviour  towards 
men;  seeking  thereby  to  traiisniil  to  him  the  results  of  hts  expe- 
rience, and  to  inspire  him  with  the  ideas  that  had  governed  his  life. 
The  infante  Don  Philip  was  then  twenty-one  years  old.  Charlei 
the  Kiftb  had  entrusted  him  at  six  years  of  age  to  Don  Juan  Siticeo, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  whom  be  had  been 
educated  with  the  greatest  care.  He  had  early  initiated  him  into 
Stiite  affairs,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  had  confided  to  him  the 
adrainistralion  of  Spain,  which  the  young  Infante  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  a  council,  whose  members  were  wonder-struck  by 
his  precocious  jirudeuce  and  application  to  busiucas.  In  1543,  he 
bad  married  hia  cousin,  the  Infanta  Donua  M.iria  of  Portugal,  who 
had  died  in  1^45,  a  short  time  after  giving  birth  to  the  uufurtuuately 
celebrated  Don  Carlos.  Keft  a  widower  at  eighteen,  Don  Philip 
had  been  summoned  to  Brussels,  in  1^47,  by  hi;*  father,  a  short 
lime  before  he  undi.'riook  his  campaign  against  the  Proteslants. 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  desirous  that  he  should  visit  the  couniriw 
over  which  circumstances  would  ere  long  call  bim  to  reign,  and  tbat 
he  should  learn  their  peculiarities  from  personal  observation.  From 
^nuiu  llie  Infiinie  repaired  to  Gcuoai  ho  then  travelled  through 
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issed  by  the  Tyrol  into  Germany,  and  thence  from  Germany 
into  the  Netherlands,  where  his  father  put  him  into  possession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brabant, 

PThis  first  journey  did  not  present  him  to  his  subjects  under 
favourable  auspices,  and  led  them  to  conceive  no  great  hopes  of  his 
future  government.  Until  then  he  had  lived  constantly  among 
Spaniards,  and  had  imbibed  their  haughty  disposition,  cautious 
cbarucler,  and  proud  imperturbability.  Small  in  stature,  and  dell- 
.  cate  in  conBtitutioii,  he  bad  the  broad  forehead,  quick  blue  eye, 
and  projecting  chin  of  bis  father,  as  well  as  bis  light- coloured  hair 
and  fair  complexion.  Jo  appearance  be  was  a  Flemiug,  and  in 
character  a  Spaniard.  Taciturn  and  haughty,  timid  and  obstinate, 
grave  and  imperious,  loving  rest  and  inspiring  fear,  '*  he  exhibited," 
say  contemporary  writers,  ^  such  severe  and  intolerable  diespusitioiis, 
that  he  pleased  the  Italians  not  at  all,  displeased  the  Flemings 
greatly,  and  was  odious  to  the  Germans."  But  bis  aunt,  the  Re- 
gent of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  father  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
_  such  sternness,  and  asbured  him  that  it  did  not  become  a  priuce  who 
■  was  destined  to  govern  nations,  which,  though  ditferent  in  other 
I  retipects,  were  all  Christian.  'Iliis  lesson  was  not  altogether  thrown 
I  away ;  but  he  received  others  which  were  not  equally  [)rotitable  to 
him.  The  Netherland  nobles,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  instructed 
him  in  the  various  exercises  of  chivalry,  which  bis  education  and 
tastes  bad  prevented  bim  from  acquiring  in  Spain.  He  yielded  to 
this,  but  merely  in  order  to  please  his  father,  who  wished  to  make 
him  a  warlike  as  well  as  a  politic  prince.  The  teaching  which  he 
received  from  his  father  jileased  him  better.  During  nearly  four 
years  which  ho  remained  with  him,  the  Kmperor  made  him  come 
for  tuo  or  three  hours  every  day  into  his  cabinet  to  make  him 
familiar  with  tlie  transaction  of  public  business,  either  by  witnessing 
the  deliberations  of  his  council,  or  by  private  instructions.  In  this 
excellent  school,  the  Infante  Don  Philip  learned  to  restrain  himself, 
aud  prepared  to  govern  others. 

The  long- hoped -for  moment  when  Charles  the  Fifth  would  be 
able  to  reiign  his  crowns  to  his  son  was  now  drawing  near.  The 
campaign  of  la47  had  marked  the  culminating  point  of  his  power, 
and  the  limit  of  his  good  fortune.  U'he  religious  compression  and 
political  subjugation  of  Germany  could  not  be  effected  in  a  single 
year  or  by  a  single  victory.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether,  by  devoting 
to  this  object,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in  an  exclusive  and  perse- 
vering manner,  all  the  energy  of  his  will  and  all  the  strength  of  his 
resources,  Charles  the  Fifth  would  have  succeeded;  but  it  was  then 
too  late.  Time  as  well  as  means  were  wanting  to  him  to  accom- 
plisli,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  with  a  body  always  diseased  and  a 
mind  frequently  fatigued,  so  complete  a  change  in  the  constitution 

tand  creed  of  that  indomitable  country.  He  soon  perceived  this. 
Nearly  alt  the  chiefs  of  Germany  in  alarm  entered  into  a  secrL't 
league  with  Henry  tlie  Second,  the  new  King  of  France;  and  the 
Kmperor,  in  the  security  of  his  triumph,  almost  fell  a  victim  to 
iheir  unexpected  attack.  Detained  by  gout  at  Iniispruck,  he  had 
great  didiculiy  in  ebcaping  in  a  Utter  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Elector 
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Maurice,  whilst  Henry  the  Second  took  possession  of  the  irapeml 

cities  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  which,  Irora  that  day  forth,  hate 
remained  incorporated  with  France. 

The  old  Emperor,  surprised  and  defeated^  was  compelled  lo 
release  the  Lutheran  princes  whom  he  held  in  captivity*  and  to 
give  up  his  designs  upon  Germany,  to  which  the  Treaty  of  l^assaa 
again  secured  independence  and  liberty  of  creed.  He  had  also  the 
morti6cation  of  raising  the  siege  of  Metz,  which  he  bad  attempted 
to  retake  in  midwinter  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  whicfa 
the  Duke  of  Guise  had  victoriously  defended  against  him.  He  felt 
cotisciuus  that  the  progress  of  his  plans  was  at  an  end,  and  we  are 
assured  that,  alluding  to  the  age  of  his  successful  opponents,  he 
said,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  wit,  "  Fortune  is  the  friend  of  the 
young."  He  continued  the  war  only  that  he  might  conclude  it 
creditably;  and  seeing  that  his  son  was  old  enough,  and  compe- 
tent to  succeed  him,  he  prepared  to  carry  into  effect,  with  prudence 
and  at  a  befitting  moment,  the  abdication  which  be  had  so  loDg 
contemplated. 

The  tran(]uiUity  and  salubrity  of  the  climates  of  the  South 
appeared  to  him  the  only  remedies  for  the  iniirmitiea  which  the 
fatigues  of  business  and  the  inclement  temperature  of  the  North 
were  continually  increasing.  He  therefore  6xed  upon  Spain  ai 
the  place  of  his  final  retirement;  and  in  Spain,  he  chose  ttie  Yen 
of  Plasencia,  whictt  he  liad  visited  in  former  days,  and  which  hJB 
imagination  pictured  as  a  very  agreeable  and  healthy  spot.  Id  i 
rocky  chain  of  Estremadura,  intersected  with  valleys,  well  wooded, 
and  watered  by  streunis  descending  from  the  topmost  )>eaksr  he  had 
remarked  a  picturesque  site,  where  the  freshness  of  running  water 
tempered  the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  whence  the  eye, 
wandering  at  the  east  and  south  over  the  plains  of  Talavera  and 
Aranjuelo,  could  follow  the  course  of  the  Tietar  and  the  Tagua, 
and  discern  the  muuutains  of  Guadalupe,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  distant  horizon.  Here  some  Jeromite  monks  bad 
founded  a  monastery  of  their  order  in  the  year  140y.  This  monas- 
ter)-, called  Yuste,  had  consisted  first  of  all  of  a  few  humble  celb 
for  a  small  number  of  pious  solitaries,  but  it  had  gradually  grown 
into  greater  importance  by  the  protection  of  the  Infante  Don  Fer- 
dinand, the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  metro- 
pohtan  of  the  country,  the  munificence  of  the  Counts  of  Oropesa, 
whose  estates  lay  in  the  viciuity,  and  the  support  of  the  great 
Jeromite  convents  of  Guisando  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  It 
possessed,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  cloisters,  dormitorieo^ 
and  a  rather  large  church.  The  rule  of  St.  .lerome  was  obaerved 
with  great  strictness  within  its  precincts,  and  its  monks  were  vef7 
learned.  The  Emperor  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  piety 
and  attainments,  as  his  ancestors  Ferdiuaud  and  Isabella  had  dune; 
and  in  their  midst  he  proposed  to  end  his  days. 

Uut  it  was  his  intention  neitlier  to  adopt  nor  to  disturb  their 
mode  of  life.  He  proposed  to  erect  by  the  side  of  their  coureut  a 
contiguous  but  separate  edifice,  from  which  he  could  have  free  access 
lo  Une  cburch  of  the  monastery,  and  obtain  the  society  of  the  monka 
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whenever  he  pleased, — whilst  retaining  his  own  indpjvpndence  and 
reijpectiDg  theirs. 

On  the  30th  June,  1553,  nearly  three  years  before  his  abdica- 
tion (and  not  a  few  months,  as  Robertson  incorrectly  states),  he 
wrote  a  private  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  bis  80D,'iD  which  he 
directed  him  "  to  cause  to  be  built,  next  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste, 
a  habitation  siithcieiit  for  him  to  live  in,  with  a  train  of  those  ser- 
vants most  indispensable  to  a  person  of  private  condition."  He 
recommended  the  Infante  and  his  secretary  of  state,  Vasquez  de 
Molina,  whom  he  informed  of  his  plan,  with  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  to  entrust  its  execution  to  lirothcr  Juan  de  Ortega,  prior- 
ffeoeral  of  the  Joromite  order,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. And  he  directed  the  Contador  Francisco  Almaguer  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jirior  the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  this  edi6ce,  according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Gaspard  de 
Vega  and  Alonzo  de  Caborrubias,  the  two  most  celebrated  archi- 
tects in  Spain. 

Whilst  there  arose,  beside  the  convent  of  Yuste,  the  modest 
royal  residence  whose  destination  had  been  learned  and  divulged 
by  the  monks,  Charles  the  Fifth  was  making  cvorj-  arrangement  to 
transmit  his  dominions  to  his  son  with  as  little  encumbrance  aa 
possible. 

{7\>be  eontinued.) 


THE  fountain- 
Tub  fountain  upward  loves  to  throw 

lis  watent,  like  b  •ilrer)'  thread. 
That,  lleav'iiwHrd  sliooting,  ovtrflow, 

And  fall  back  Diumiuring  to  their  bed. 

Up  straight  and  fiteadily  they  spring. 
Till  baring  pnin'd  tbeir  destin'd  height, 

Gracefully  curved  mul  glitterine. 
They  drop  in  showeni  of  liquid  light. 


And  still  as  to  the  Btrenm  below. 
That  poun  tbein  from  itH  little  um. 

Cooling  the  noontide's  Fiiltry  glow. 
Pattering  and  acattertng  they  return. 

They  Mem  tlfUjihtedly  tu  rept-at 

Their  trnvell'd  title  like  them  thnt  roam  ; 
PrattliiLg,  and  cIoMiig  witli  "  "Via  sweet 

To  wander^  but  bow  aweet  itf  Home  !  " 
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RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

Eagland!  with  all  thy  Taulta  I  lore  theo  stilL^^owrER. 

England,  after  luly,  addreaeed  my  feelings  and  apprebeoaioiu, 
like  Cowper's  "Task"  after  Byron's  "Childe  Harold  ;"  by  wh\ch  1 
intend  nothing  disparaging  to  my  country;  for,  whatever  admiration 
may  be  due  to  the  8iil>erior  power,  depth  and  intensity  of  my  lonfs 
genius,  there  may  be  a  still  greater  love  for  the  purity,  substance 
and  chanty,  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  one,  whose  melancholy 
soured  not  his  muse,  and  who,  under  the  ])rossure  of  saddest  aiSio 
tion,  left  his  countrymen  a  treasure  of  manly  thought,  cheerful 
satire,  and  impassioned  wholesomeness.  So,  aficr  the  mingled 
maguiGcence  and  meanness,  might,  and  weakness,  intoxicating  lore* 
liness  and  deformity  of  Italy,  the  pervading  comeliness,  strtrngib, 
and  mildly  winning  beauty  of  England,  arrest  our  regard  and  affec- 
tion with  sure,  though  sober,  eloquence. 

1  cannot  conclude  my  **  reminiscences  of  travel "  without  con- 
trasting the  conditions  of  locomotive  provision,  as  tbey  existed  on 
my  return  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1826,  with  those  which 
now  advantage  lue  tourist.  My  departure  homeward  from  South- 
ampton was  by  the  means,  then  unequalled  out  of  Great  Britain, 
the  stage-coach  and  four.  Compared  with  all  of  the  kind  elsewhtTc, 
it  was  a  thing  to  be  nationally  proud  of;  for,  indeed,  it  was  the  last 
perfection  of  horse-and- carriage  transit.  Ulie  vehicle,  how  light  in 
form  !  how  luminous  in  colour!  how  comprehensive  (though  rather 
compressed)  in  accommodation,  for  "four  inside  and  twelve  out!' 
The  horses,  how  sprightly  in  their  obedience,  and  how  guy  in  thetf 
trappings  of  polished  brass,  ribbon  rosettes  and  leather  of  matchless 
workmanship!  The  coachman,  how  unique  in  character! — at 
onco  calm,  sly,  grave  and  cheerful,  important  and  submisaire;  co»- 
tumed  for  any  weather,  but  with  scrupulous  nicety  of  neckerchief- 
tie,  well  brushed  boots  and  hat^  and  white  coat  radiant  with  buttons 
of  mother-of  pearl !  'llie  guard,  quite  as  smart,  and  something 
saucy  on  the  strength  of  successful  gallantry  and  musical  accom* 
plisbraent,  with  the  burden  of  a  love-song  for  many  a  road-side 
maiden,  and  fearless  but  equivocal  execution  on  the  French-horn  f 
All  this  may  remain,  in  degree,  evea  to  the  present  time;  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  thing  of  such  observance  and  national  characteristic;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  anything  like  perfection  where 
railroads  are  not;  and  where  is  that?  Even  Cornwall,  the  last 
remnant  of  our  ancient  Damnunium,  has  a  bit  of  a  railway ;  and,  ere 
long,  the  two  mail-coaches  which  still  run,  the  one  from  Exeter,  the 
other  from  Plymouth,  to  Falmouth,  will  consign  their  teams  of  four 
to  bo  subdivided  into  pairs  fur  the  station  omuibuis  and  the  red- 
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coated  guards  will  descend  from  their  sulky  little  seats  —  those 
especial  samples  of  the  condensed  sentiment  of '*  oneness," — to  be 
boxed  up  in  the  more  spacious  and  protective  comfort  of  a  loco- 
motive post-uffiee. 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  first  great  rail-road  for  passengers 
was  in  progress  of  formation,  viz.  that  from  Liverpool  lo  Manches- 
ter;  ana  this  was  not  opened  until  1830.  The  portly  coachmau 
Btitl  ^^helti  the  reins  of  government,"  and  derided  the  idea  of  his  dis- 
enthronement.  "It  wont  do,  jo\i  see,  sir,'*  said  he,  benigtiantly 
accompanying  his  confident  scorn  with  a  **  Lor'  bless  ye  !  —  It  nzn7 
do,  marm  !  "  he  added,  turning  round  to  one  of  his  female  "out- 
sides,"  "for  who  's  a-going  to  be  sent  to  smash  at  the  rate  o'  thirty 
miles  an  hour?  O*  coorse,  there  *8  no  use  in  going  a  simmering 
on  a'ter  a  tea-kettle,  if  as  how  ye  can't  distance  my  four  osses;  and 
if  ye  can't  bile  up  a  gallop  without  busting  the  hengine  and  making 
a  bash  o'  the  passengers,  what 's  the  good  on  it  ?  " 

Since  then,  however,  the  sovereign  of  the  coachbox  has  been 
deposed,  and  a  republican  President  Bas  mounted  the  imperial  chair 
of  France.  Above  all,  the  electric  telegraph  has  brought  London 
within  a  few  moments  of  Paris,  and  the  year  1852  leaves  the  year 
182ti  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  infant,  incapable  of  prophetic  thought ! 
The  fulfilments  of  the  present  exceed  the  chimeras  of  the  past. 

1  vividly  remember  my  journey  froro  Southampton  to  Salisbury, 
So  strong  were  continental  impressions  upon  me,  that  old  home 
facts  bad  a  positive  struggle  to  reassert  themselves.  I  seemed 
rather  to  have  dreamed  prophetically  of  what  I  now  beheld,  than  to 
have  practically  experieucecf  its  former  established  influence.  Saving 
the  great  exceptional  cases,  everytliing  appeared  lo  be  rather  dis- 
tinguished by  moral  beauty,  than  by  material  scale  and  substance. 
All  was  so  "neat,  and  trimly  dress'd  !*'  so  small,  and  sweetly  cora- 
{wct,  that  the  "abstract  of  all  that  was  pleasant'"  in  nature  and 
domesticity,  seemed  to  follow  all  that  had  been  unsorted,  unordered, 
unsocialized.  1  had,  as  it  were,  quitted  the  mine  for  the  metal ; 
miscellaneous  splendour  and  gloom,  for  uniform  moderation  and 
homely  cheerfulness. 

But  if  the  city  of  Salisbury,  in  its  general  aspect,  looked  lowly  in 
ite  pleasantness,  the  cathedral  wore  a  lofty  aspect  indeed  !  and  that 
in  a  sense  irrespective  of  the  four  hundred  and  four  feet  of  its 
crowning  spire.  1  felt  I  had  returned  to  the  land  of  the  truly  sub- 
lime iu  Gothic  arclhtccture.  I  had  been  absent  from  combinative 
and  proportional  pcrfeciion,  and  when  the  emphatic  developments 
of  the  clustering  features  which  compose  this  magnificent  church 
addressed  me  in  their  distinct  beauty  and  harmonious  unison,  I 
experienced  an  excess  of  emotion  which  could  only  relieve  itself  in 
teara.  "There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds  which  poeta 
only  know;"  so  it  is  only  known  to  the  true  architectural  enthu- 
siast what  a  sympathy  may  exist  between  majestic  structural  forms 
and  our  deeper  seusibiUties.  **  To  me."  says  Uyron,  "  high  moun- 
tains are  a  feeling."  This  may  he  understood  by  many ;  but  few 
participate  in  the  soul-stirring  effect  produced  by  the  cuniemplation 
such  an  artificial   "mounuin"  as  Salisbury  Ca^hedt&V-,  %,w!i>  V 
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could  not  but  Tcmark,  as  I  joined  a  party  of  tourists,  whom  I  met  \ 
they  were  entering  the  church,  how  completely  secondan-  its 
jeslic  bulk  and  sublime  perB[>ectiveB  were  to  its  monuiucTital  »>«! 
other  accessorial  details.  Impresttive  as  are  the  triple-towpred 
forms  of  York,  Lincoln  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals,  and  superior  u 
are  the  "grand  west  fronts"  of  York,  Wells,  Peterborough,  and 
olhera,  there  is  a  completeness  in  Salisbury,  and  a  preeminent  untoa 
of  grandeur  with  elegance,  which,  speaking  criticany,  place  it  second 
to  none  of  our  great  church  models ;  and.  if  it  had  emulated,  on  iu 
superior  scale,  the  three  spires  of  Lichfield,  nothing  had  bwn 
wanting  to  its  supremacy,  as  including  everything  which  catbednl 
design  admits  of.  The  much  greater  internal  height  of  the  Urf« 
foreign  churches  is  a  partial  sublimity,  obtained  at  the  cost  of  effKts 
otherwise  detoriorated;  since  apparent  shortness,  narrotmeu,  and 
the  frequent  subjugation  of  the  towers,  are  the  results  of  this  dotnH 
Dant  feeling  for  interior  altitude. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  on  subsequently  entorinff  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter,  I  felt  as  oppressive  the  proximity  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling;  and  this  is  the  more  apparent  from  the  size  and  boldness 
of  the  moulded  ribs  and  bosses,  which  would  well  bear  an  additkmal 
elevation  of  at  least  twenty  feet  The  vaulting  is,  in  itselT,  far 
superior  to  what  is  ordinarily  seen  in  the  continental  churches;  but 
we  require  the  haze  of  more  intervening  atmosphere  to  lift  it  into  tlie 
mystery  of  that  degree  of  "distance"  which  is  ever  necessary  to 
"give  enchantnieul  to  the  view."  In  spite  of  the  elevating  tenden- 
cies of  Harry  of  Exeter,  his  cathedral  is  yet  liable  to  the  charge  of 
"fott;-church"  exhibition.  It  presses  too  heavily  on  the  **  upturne^_ 
eyes"  of  wonder-loving  mortals;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  au||^| 
prise,  that  his  lordship's  aspiring  soul  can  6nd  breathlng-rooi^^ 
within  it  'ihe  city  of  Exeter,  however,  stood  well,  under  the  test 
of  my  travelled  eye.  Its  picturesque  Fore  Street,  and  the  scenic 
beauty  of  its  surrounding  vicinity,  its  cheerful  handsomeness  atid 
expressed  wealth,  its  seductive  shops  and  its  pretty  women,  all  con- 
tributed to  recover  me  to  a  sense  of  Old  England*6  claims  to  tbe 
pride  and  affection  of  her  sons  and  citizens. 

Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  making  the  ascent  to  ITaldnn, 
the  granite  tors  of  the  bleak  and  barren  Dartmoor  appeared,  like 
sentinels,  to  challenge  the  stranger  as  he  advanced  into  West 
Devon.  The  scene  did  not  strike  me  as  quite  '*  Alpine  ;"  but  for 
reasons  that  are  perhaps  explainable,  it  suffered  less  by  oomparisoa 
with  the  gigantic  things  1  had  then  recently  seen,  than  it  did  suhse* 
quently  on  returning  to  it  after  a  visit  to  Wales. 

This  brings  the  opportunity  for  a  few  words  on  the  impressions 
made  by  mouniainseencry ;  and  which  more  result  from  form,  and 
less  from  magnitude,  than  is  usually  imagined.  Suowdou  is  about 
one-fourth  the  heij^lit  of  Mont  Blanc.  To  compare  them  as  moun- 
tains would  bo  absurd.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  mountain  rvckx 
of  Wales,  we  allude  to  distinct  natural  features,  which,  as  individual 
examples  of  tlieir  class,  are  as  gigantic  as  the  apprehension  can 
fully  estimate;  and  such  is  the  expression  of  grandeur,  given  by 
tlicir  occasional  precipitousness,  singleness,  and  uniformity  of  sur- 
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face-character  and  tone,  that  they  would  not  esaentially  gain  by  any 
addition  to  their  bulk  or  altitude. 

What  a  mighty  thing  is  the  huge  inland  clitF  known  as  Cader 
IdriB  I  How  al  1 -satisfy I ng  in  relative  comparison  and  actual  gran- 
deur are  the  vast  monoUtha  which  rise  below  the  wcst-end  of  Llyo 
Ogvrea  I  These  are  not  mountains,  formed  by  distinct  gradationn! 
parts,  rising  from  an  extended  base,  piled  one  above  the  other  till 
the  upper  parts  «re  dim  in  the  distance,  and  the  summits  are 
crowned  witn  eternal  snow, — and  so  far  they  leave  the  majesty  uf  the 
Alps  unapproached, — but  they  are  single  stones  of  some  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height ;  and,  beyond  that,  computation  loses  its  arith. 
metic.  How  awful  the  circling  precipices  which  rise  from  the  dark 
cistern  of  Idwal !  What  forms  can  be  more  great  in  feeling  than 
the  rock-buttresses  which  shore  up  the  core  and  summit  of  Snow- 
don,  with  their  intervening  deep  gorges  and  shadowed  tarns!  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  Snowaon  is  the  grandest  miH^e/ of  a  moun- 
tain in  Europe ;  and,  after  all,  "  the  sense  (of  greatness)  is  most  in 
apprehension." 

1  have  seen  a  view  of  Snowdon,  taken  from  the  opposite  eleva- 
tion of  the  Llanberis  Valley,  during  the  snow  season,  and  I  took 
it  for  a  representation  of  Mont  Hlanc  from  an  especially  favourable 

Eoiut  of  observation.  Some  of  the  Welsh  elevations  are  merely 
uge  hills;  others  partake  more  of  the  jagged  mountain-outline j 
but  there  are  many  positions  of  views  from  which  the  Welsh  heights 
are  seen  to  present  a  profile  and  a  compendious  exhibition  of 
marked  features,  which  will  stimulate  the  imagination  and  feelings 
of  {>oetical  observers  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  ordinary  eulogist 
of  alpine  grandeur  can  conceive.  I'he  Hats  of  Krance  had  per- 
haps subdued  the  memory  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor,  on  my  return  to 
England,  *' Blood  their  ground."  On  the  contrary,  when  I  subse- 
quently returned  from  a  visit  to  Snowdonia,  the  billowy  heavings 
and  crested  shapes  of  Devon  seemed  as  if  they  had  '*  dwindled  to  a 
calm."  There  was,  possibly,  comparison  in  the  latter  c;ise,  none  in 
the  former.  Diiferiug  things  within  the  same  range  of  scale  are 
comparable,  but  otheruise  nou 

L  re-arrived  in  Plymouth.  Its  beautiful  harbour,  with  a  mile  of 
whita  foam  dabbing  over  its  breakwater,  —  the  picturesque  rocky 
form  of  St.  Nicholas  Island, — the  quarried  precipices  under  the 
western  Hon, — and  the  oriental  loveliness  of  Mount  Edgecumhe, — 
all  this  left  notliing  to  be  desired  except  some  correction  of  the 
long  and  level  outline  of  Staddon  Heights  ;  but  there  were  a  first- 
rate  mnn-of-war  and  two  frigates  riding  at  anchor  within  the 
Sound ;  and  I  had  still  more  especial  reasons  for  feeling  blessed  in 
the  assurance  that  1  was  on  the  threshold  of  my  parental  home. 

With  exulting  gladness  I  prcete<i  the  welcome  of  my  father-in- 
law,  my  motlier,  my  little  brother,  and  ^oe  sisters ;  but,  with  an 
instinctive  assurance,  I  felt,  that  one  of  the  five,  was — no  sister  at 
all.     Through  "the  sisterly   regard  that  veiled  it  well**    (to  use 

Lthe    pretty  expression   of  Talfaurd's   Imi)^   I    saw,   or   fancied    I 
saw,  something  less,  or  more  than  the  regard  of  a  %\&\£x.     K\.  ^ 


I 
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events  I  experienced,  myseU,  something  more,  and  nothing  l«i; 
than  the  emotions  of  brotherhood.  The  exhibition  of  the  varifd 
contents  of  my  portfolio  Rttested  at  least  the  deserts  of  indusitf^r, 
and  the  economical  management  of  the  means  which  had  bea 
afTnrded  me,  obtained  the  most  gratifying  acknowledgments.  M; 
artistic  achievements  were  happy  in  the  reception  of  great,  but  (rf 
no  very  severely  criticising,  admiration  ;  and  my  musical  accomplish- 
ment^ diftplayed  with  voice  and  guitar,  were  such,  that  the  nratv 
"  aged  ears "  were  greedy  for  my  song,  "  and  younger  heanngi 
were  quite  ravished.'^ 

A  few  days  contirmed  mc,  as  being  in  that  state  of  mind,  which 
the  sagacious  reader  may  anticipate.  With  a  slight  variatioo,  I 
may  say,  with  Shakspeare's  Claudia, 

"  Etc  I  went  onwanl  with  my  trnvet'*  purpoM, 
1  louk'd  iimiti  her  with  a  brother's  eye, 
That  liked,  hut  had  aimther  ta^k  in  hand, 
Thim  to  drive  liking  to  the  nanie  of  love  ; 
But  now  I  nm  return'd,  nnd  that  my  thuuj^hta 
(Of  architectural  varieties) 
Have  left  their  {ilaces  vamnt, — in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  aoft  and  delicate  desirea. 
All  prompting  roe  how  fair  the  lady  is." 

According  to  my  custom,  when  I  felt  the  indubitable  sickenti^ 
of  love's  wound,  I  applied  myaelf  instantly  to  its  cure  ;  either  by 
the  stanching  process,  to  be  effected  by  the  lady's  denial ;  or  by  the 
gentler  operation  con&equent  on*her  acceptance.  "  I  will  bear  this 
Slate  of  uncertainly  no  longer,**  said  I,  on  going  one  night  lo  my 
bedroom.  So  I  sat  up,  and,  having  delivered  myself  of  my  feeUngs 
and  idealities  on  a  closely  written  sheet  of  quarto  letter-paper,  coo- 
signed  myself  to  the  sheets  of  my  bed,  with  no  very  ready  aptitude 
for  sleep.  It  was  late  when  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  early  when  I 
opened  them.  The  sun  shone  brightly  into  my  chamber,  and  1 
arose.  It  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock.  Drawing  up  the  wiudov- 
hlinds,  I  looked  out.  There  was  a  beatitiful  sycamore-tree  on  the 
lawn,  with  a  rustic  scat  beneath  it ;  and,  on  that  seat,  plying  ber 
needle,  in  practical  and  poetical  illustration  of  good  housewifery, 
eat  the  object  of  my  epistolary  devouon,  —  the  subject  of  my 
♦*  night  thoughts!"  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  palpitatingly 
etartling,  and  obviously  "providential"  of  course.  Dressing  in  baste^ 
I  descended  to  the  lawn,  and  approached  her  with  the  affected  step 
of  leisurely  composure.  Sitting  down  beside  her,  I  informed  her, 
in  rather  a  clumsy  stile  of  utterance,  that  I  had  a  "  great  favour" 
lo  beg  of  her, — "would  she  grant  it?"  With  that  prudential 
l<mard  for  propriety  and  possibility,  which  ever  distiuguished  her, 
A*  replied  that  her  grant  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  ibe 
(t^uwt.  Prouipt  to  believe  in  the  hopelessness  of  any  gain  1 
WfM  particularly  desire,  I  took  this  as  very  decidedly  to  signify 
"^nmv  DO  than  yes;"  but,  as  ibe  letter  was  written,  1  put 
il  intft  \itt  hands;  and,  having  read  it  with  a  beating  heart  and 
•  ^rwMtVfif^  tye,  she  let  it  fall  into  her  lap.  It  is  likely  that  1 
WW  VMMMted  much  the  appearance  of  the  poor-devil  lover  in 

^hAl  SMr^  bkAure  of  "  '1  he  r^^ast  Appeal."     1'hough  not  up  to 


'  «i]4iefl-fnr  mark,  her  reply  was  not  wholly  dUroinforliDg.  "  I 
&hnuM  like  papa  to  $ec  this^"  said  slip,  **  before  it  goes  any 
."  She  had  overlooked  the  aentenre  begging  her  to  keep 
;;."aoranl  of  the  letter,  ami  I  had  quite  forgotten  it ;  so  I  told 
b«r  to  show  it  to  him  by  all  means,  and  then  took  her  a  Htlle  com- 
posing walk  into  the  beech-grove.  After  breakfast,  papa  was  made 
Acquainted  with  it;  and  her  openness  and  honest  duty  were  brought 
into  very  disagreefible  contrast  with  my  intended  ?ecrecy  and  defi- 
cient honour.  He  said  he  had  expected  what  was  coming, — that 
it  bad  made  him  very  uneasy, — that,  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
and  circumstanced  too  as  he  was,  it  was  his  duty  to  his  daughter 
and  himself  to  prohibit  any  further  commerce  of  the  affections 
between  us,  at  least  for  the  present, — and  ihat  he  hoped  I  would 
nn  longer  delay  niy  departure  for  London,  there  to  make  such 
efforts  as  would  be  necessary  to  my  own  single  maintenance,  after 
which  it  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  a  wife.  Stem 
resolve,  however,  gave  way,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  milder 
restriction,  though  the  progrct^  of  our  feelings  involved  the  most 
trying  alternations  of  fear  and  favour  on  hie  pari,  and  of  hope  and 
despair  on  mine.  My  mother  intercedetl  for  us.  Our  mutual 
brotber  and  sisters  looked  upon  the  whole  proceeding  with  the 
moet  eotcrtaining  exhibition  of  infantine  bewilderment;  but  the 
moet  singular  result  of  the  perplexities  which  beset  us,  was  a  report 
in  the  neighbouring  village,  that,  in  opjMsition  to  the  regulations 
set  forth  on  the  Table  of  Affinity  in  the  parish  chneh,  '*  a  young 
roan,  down  to  Yelverton,  was  wanting  to  be  married  to  his  own 
■istcrl" 

Sliorlly  after,  the  young  lady  departed  for  a  trip  to  Paris  with 
her  ancle  and  cousin ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  left  for  London, 
with  her  father's  permission  to  correspond  with  her.  This  I  ad- 
mitted was  quite  enough  for  the  present.  My  lesoin  (Tuimtrr  was 
at  length  giatificd.  No  desire  for  imprudent  baste  in  marriage 
ever  entered  my  mind.  The  conditional  consummation  of  my 
wisbes  was  all  I  aimed  at.  It  sufficiently  gratified  my  heart  to 
know,  that,  under  conditions,  which  unremitting  industry  would  no 
doubt  enable  roe  to  fulfil,  1  was — as  KNtiAOEn  mak  I 

*''  Ad  engaged  man  :"  and  vet,  nvt  so^u  the  sense  of  anything 
very  tangible;  and  the  next  tiling  was  to  secure  some  other  *'  en- 
gagement" that  might  be  so  regarded.  Of  all  professions,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  arts,  that  of  an  architect  is  inuet  depen- 
dent on  connexions;  aitd,  in  the  absence  of  it,  most  liable  to  the 
sickening  influence  of  "  hope  deferred.'*  The  painter  and  sculptor 
make  way,  immediately  any  real  artibtic  ability  is  developed ;  and 
the  veriest  dauber,  if  he  can  map  a  likeness,  acquires  instant 
patronage  for  liis  portraits,  in  spite  of  the  confirmed  inability  which 
will  ever  preclude  him  from  becoming  an  artist  The  decorator, 
or  the  modeller,  if  he  have  taste  and  ability,  effects  at  once  the 
thing  desired.  All,  except  the  architect,  in  forming  their  design 
or  model,  essentially  produce  their  work  complete.  A  few  shillinga 
lUid  a  few  days  enable  them  to  exhibit  their  perfected  credentials, 
llic  tand>3cape,  the  portrait,  the  bust,  the  vaee,  or  the  ornament,  is 
~tvox»  XXXlll.  ^-^ 
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confirmative  of  the  artist's  pretensions,  and  ready  to  tbe  purcha&ci'i 
band ;  but  the  design  of  tbe  yet  unpractised  architect  is  a  piece  of 
wuste  paper,  in  respect  to  any  remunerative  value  attaching  to 
itself  merely.  People  can  lonk  with  pleasure  and  with  tiome  (not 
much)  feeling,  on  the  architectural  rum-painlinga  of  Panint;  but 
an  untried  arcliitect's  set  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sectiona,  suggest- 
ing the  edification  which  must  precede  "  ruin,**  has  little  more 
interest  than  the  *^ broad  sheet"  of  a  uewspapcr,  before  tbe  priot- 
ing-maniiine  has  iinpreBsed  it  with  tbe  intelligCQce  of  the  day.  It 
18,  at  best,  A  propliecy  of  doubtful  issue; — a  promisaory  oolej 
unendorsed,  nntl  with  little  chance  of  acceptance.  It  is  neither 
understood,  nor  believed  in.  Even  the  '*  perspective  view,"— ill 
coloured,  and  enlivened  with  cloud,  and  tree,  and  6surc, — is  more 
like  a  chimerical  prospectus  tban  an  honest  and  bonajtde  prosHct 
It  lies  under  tbe  ban  of  proverbial  Buspicion.  It  represents  nouung 
that  is:  it  probably  misrepresenta  what  tcvuld  be  the  result  of  its 
professed  realization.  It  is  desiffning  in  its  character,  rather  tllH^ 
obviously  satisfactory  in  character  as  a  design.     It  is  an  impo«i^^| 

f)roposal  by  one  who  has  performed  nothing — in  his  own  name  at 
east.  It  is  tbe  suggestion  of  a  building  by  one  who  has  not 
built;  though  the  observation  concluding  the  former  sentence  may 
leave  this  assertion  open  to  question.  VVliatever  the  young  archi- 
tect has  yet  done,  was  done  by  him  as  a  pupil.  He  was  not  paid 
fordoing  it;  nay,  it  was  done  under  the  privilege  of  his  own  payment 
What,  then,  was  the  value  of  his  "doing,"  as  affecting  hiinfteU! 
He  may  be  one  of  the  few  whose  industry  has  made  them  comp»- 
tent  to  a  practical  undertaking :  he  may  be  one  of  the  many  wbo 
are  much  less  able.  Be  it  as  it  may,  if  be  have  not  conaexioD,  to 
afford  the  early  trial  of  his  pretensions,  be  may,  like  myself,  mud) 
more  easily  make  a  flattering  **  engagement"  with  a  mistress,  than 
a  very  profitable  one  with  a  patron  or  a  master.  My  own  "coo* 
nexiou  "  was,  at  present,  limited  to  little  more  than  that  alliance 
of  heart  which  has  been  alluded  lo.  1  was  now  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  with  not  a  shilling  that  1  could  call  my  own;  and  with 
about  OS  much  hope  of  success,  as  there  is  of  a  fine  afternoon  when 
the  morning  is  black  with  rain  clouds  coming  from  the  south-wesL 
Nevertheless,  I  flew  to  London  on  the  wings  of  determinate 
resolve ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  on  arriving  there,  was  to  rush 
to  the  post-office,  and  there  inquire,  "  if  there  was  any  letter— 
from  Paris  I " 
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The  supper  of  dethroned  kings,  at  which  Candide  was  present 
at  Venice,  described  b^*  Voltaire  witli  such  sparkling  wit  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  iiovt'ls,  might  have  been  repented  at  Flo- 
rence with  a  yet  gri-atcr  variety  and  number  of  guests,  in  the 
years  which  preceded  the  rcvolutiuu  of  1830.  Ex-majesties  were 
there  to  be  seen  of  every  eohiur  and  of  every  race.  The  negro 
was  represented  by  the  cx-Ciueen  of  Haiti  (the  widow  of  Chris- 
tophe),  who  every  day  displayed  on  the  Cascine,  that  delicious  pro- 
menade of  the  Florentines,  her  great  fat  face  shaded  hy  an  enormous 
straxv  hat.  A  Persian  or  Hindoo  Prince,  whose  father  was  said  to 
have  been  assassinated  in  some  mysterious  manner,  betrayed  tlirough 
his  copper-coloured  skin  a  singular  mixture  of  cunning  and  credu- 
lity, and  repeated,  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world,  stories  of  genii 
and  prodigies  in  every  way  worthy  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  tiospodar  of  Wallachia*  whom  the  revolution  of  Greece  had 
ciist  upon  the  banks  of  the  Aitio,  presented  a  striking  contrast,  ia 
his  air?;  of  pride  and  grandeur,  with  the  humble  and  ceremonious 
bearing  of  the  Indian  Prince.  Iturbide,  who  had  lost  the  empire 
of  Mexico  as  rapidly  as  be  had  won  it,  was  as  great  a  gambler  at 
Florence  as  he  had  been  in  America,  and  lost  his  doubloons  with  a 
tariff  froid  perfectly  Spanish.  This  coolness,  tliis  resignation,  how- 
ever, was  not  real.  He  one  day  suddenly  disappeared,  and  \vent 
off  to  get  shot  in  America  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought 
he  was  about  to  seize  again  on  his  empire.  At  a  later  period 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  driven  from  his  territories  by  the  French, 
made  his  appearance  with  pipe  and  harem  in  Tuscany,  where  also 
the  Prince  of  Carignann,  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Albert,  took  refuge  when  forced  by  the  events  of  18iJl 
to  quit  Piedmont.  Never  bad  such  a  gallery  of  dethroned  princes 
been  seen,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  gallery  might  be  placed  a 
family  of  Osages,  Princes  or  Caziques  by  birth,  who  were  await- 
ing tncir  restoration  and,  en  attendant,  exhibited  themselves  for 
money,  and  devoured  enormous  piles  of  beefsteaks  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  gaping  crowd. 

I  have  purposely  reserved  for  the  last,  as  forming  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  this  singular  reunion,  the  Bonaparte  family, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  had  agreed  to  meet  at  Florence. 
This  family  alone  could  furnish  more  sovereigns,  past  and  future, 
than  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  an  entire  dynasty.  Having  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  frequent,  but  also  of  familiar,  intercourse 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  this  extraordinary 
family,  which  for  fifty  years  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world, 
I  shall  submit  to  the  curiosity  of  ttie  reader  that  only  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  or  heard  with  my  own  ears. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  near  the  beautiful  bridge  A  Santa 


Ouurlcittc,  daiuiklfr  df 

«f  ^paia,    and    then    a   T«^«e  in 

iHA  the  ex-Qcuera  of  Sdub,  Uw 

■ad  her  aicce,  Mwudc  ud 

!1>o»Ut  Jeroou  Botuptrtt, 

luMelf  at  Florence  wiiK 

Napolcou  reUtM, 

to  Bake  him  an  atbainl  of 

I  fe^te  wbich  sailed  £or  the 

<tf  fai  aiJiiBc  hlmaelf  with  co«|imw 


Boi^  ckc  cvfarjno-ttdnunl,  vbo 
haA  IhA  ta  a  cacga  of  supu'-pluais  to 


hetr-iveMBptxTe  lo  the  thnM 
Aail  not  4capatr  oX  seeto^  conAt- 


vSsm 

^1 


iht  Prnees  Paulioe,    who,  oaTy  at  the 

ID  FloRBce  to  re-UDite  bonelf  with  hsr 

other  meiDberi  of  the  Booapartc 

)^  fcr  abort  periods  in  tbr  mae  diy. 

&  n»ce  of  Mtto^nano^  mm  of  Lucien 

of  ammtt  works  of  ment  on  n^tgwil  kislorj, 

tike  title  of  Pdnee  of  Canino,  hu  figurnl 

_  at  fie^  ii  aimigiii  ■  of  the  Roman  Rvpublic 

«aa  tfe  Qnrfii  Hortoise,  the  wife  of  the  CoodI  ^ 

janed  ihnn^  Fknnoe  without  makii^  wit  !uug 

Loois  Napoleon,  the  preaent  £m- 

vith  her.  for  he  had  no  sympathiM 

e  TCfj  raw,  tbcT  did  uoi  a|ipetf  to 
^  vrecaUe  JMinrarinn  upon  Loim  Bonaparta  ind  hh 
ad  omciIt  hiaiMtdiT  The  Prince  of  Maagnua  vra 
.  be  k  jw((^  or  odMrwtse,  of  having  brutalljr  ilUtrMUf^  bit 
who  was  iiiler  of  the  Pcuioeas  Charlotte.  These  npcffti 
_  K  ^'i^^"-  ^e  terror  rxhibitrd  a  few  mouths  a^o  by  that  udy. 
vbo  G*«s  apart  bvm  hian.  at  Roae,  whcu,  having  heard  of  hu 
tlw^jT*  tH  arrival  at  Civita  Teotiua,  she  demanded  in  aJl  haiti 
flMM  Aa  '^'p^  *  gnxd  of  poUoe  to  protect  her,  in  tlic  event  of  ha 
htBbabd  inaftiBe  his  way  to  her. 

As  to  the  QoMn  Hortease,  her  husband  never  saw  hor,  and  it 
who  wu  in  geooal  so  resented,  would  gire  way  to  most  ina<£^ 
0oAnx%t»  te^MTting  her.  He  had  the  nuaJbrtune  to  have  altoott 
iMt  the  iBe  of  one  side  from  paralysis  and  could  not  walk  without 
gQl^port.  One  dar  when  I  was  with  him  in  his  library  he  mach* 
diovvBent  to  reach  a  hook  and  nearly  felL  "  Wretched  wonaal 
^xcUimcd  he.     *'  WiTtched  womao  E  I  am  indebted  to  my  vifr 
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for  this."  And  in  his  despair  iie  forgot  liini»elf  bo  far  as  to  tell  me 
tilings  that  were  in  conceivable.  He  Bcldom  saw  nnd  alwajs 
treated  with  icy  coldness  the  second  son  of  Uueen  Hortense. 
The  doubta  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  right  of  this  young 
man  to  call  himself  nephew  of  the  Cmperor  have  been  so  much 
discussed  recently  that  it  13  not  necessary  to  say  anything  upon 
the  subject  here. 

Louis  Napoleon,  Count  de  St.  Leu,  was  a  man  of  moderate 
capacity  ;  but  he  was  gentle,  good,  charitable,  and  most  honour* 
able.  It  is  well  known  that  ae  resigned  the  crown  of  Holland, 
without  aiTectation  and  without  regret,  because  he  would  not 
adopt  the  views  of  Napoleon,  at>  ruiuous  to  the  country.  He  was 
exceedingly  fat,  and  he  resembled  very  much,  particularly  in  pro- 
file, the  likenesses  we  have  of  his  brother  when  at  St.  Helena. 
He  spoVe  Italian  and  French  with  a  slight  Corsiean  accent,  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  correct.  He  wrote  several  works  which 
met  with  very  indifferent  success,  and  some  poems  which  are 
below  mediocrity.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  banish 
rhyme  from  Prench  verse,  which  led  people  to  soy  that  his  poetical 
pieces  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  Lach  day  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  other.  J  to  was  fond  of  the  society  of  a  few  persons, 
and  frequently  visited  the  theAtre  as  an  amusement.  Occasionally 
he  had  receptions,  the  most  numerously  attended  of  which  was  tliat 
at  Christmas.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  a  splendid  repast,  pr&- 
ceded  by  a  midnight  mass,  which  wa.*i  celebrated  in  hischajiel. 

His  eldest  son  was  a  tine,  amiable,  upright,  noble-hearted  young' 
man,  but  without  much  grusp  of  intellect.  He  cultivated  the 
arts  as  did  abo  his  wife,  and  I  preserve  in  my  album  with  much 
pleasure  some  litliographs  made  from  their  drawings,  and  which 
they  presented  to  me.  The  Princess  Charlotte  was  small,  and 
slightlv  deformed,  but  her  character  was  more  firm  aud  decided 
than  that  of  her  husband,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by 
her.  They  were  both  easily  caught  by  nvtw  idc^as  and  projects; 
tlieir  brother,  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  had  inspired  them  witii 
his  own  taste  for  aerostatics,  and  they  occupied  themselves  with 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  means  of  guiding  hulloons.  They 
peraiated  fur  a  long  time  in  tlietr  experimeuUf,  nolwithslandiug  ail 
my  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  desist.  %Ve  have  recently  seen 
Louis  Napoleon  give  himself  up  again  to  this  mania  of  liis  youth. 

The  younger  portion  of  the  family  generally  passed  their 
evenings  with  the  Countess  of  Surviliicrs,  at  whose  house  several 
dUtlnguished  men  were  iu  the  habit  of  oasembliug.  Of  these  the 
most  frequent  visitors  were  M.  Giordani,  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Biodern  writers  of  Italy;  the  Count  Mamtuiii,  who  has  since  been 
prime  minister  to  Pope  Pius  IX^,  in  circumstances  of  much 
trouble  and  difiiculty;  and  the  celebrated  engraver,  M.  Jcsi.  The 
evenings  passed  without  any  di^Lay,  and  with  a  certain  calm 
resignation.  The  ladies  sometimes  amused  themselves  with 
music,  the  gentlemen  conversed  about  literature  or  politics,  and 
llieir  opinions  generally  httd  a  republican  tendency.  It  was  Bona- 
partisui  taken  up  at  its  source.     But  tlie  subjoct  which  was  never 


exhausted  was  the  life  of  Napoleon.  The  private  anecdotes  about 
him  were  innumerable.  Sometimes  we  were  shown  with  ii  sigli 
curious  objects  which  liarl  belong^ed  to  the  Kni|>cror,  or  documents 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  life.  Amongst  these  paprn 
was  preserved,  with  great  care,  a  collection  of  love-letters  written 
by  Napoleon  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  before  she  married  Bcraa- 
dotte.  When  about  to  aaceod  the  throne,  she  confided  thf» 
passionate  effusions  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  SurvUliers,  by 
whom  they  were  only  sliown  to  a  few  very  intimate  friends.  The 
soul  and  warmth  which  pervaded  them  often  supplied  the  place  of 
orthography. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  at  this  period  were  received  with 
kindness  by  the  Bonaparte  family,   I  must  not  forget  a  young 

and  amiable  French  artist,  Mademoiselle  A ,  who  afterwards 

married  a  banker,  established  at  Rome.  Her  name  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  very  piquant  anecdote,  which  displays  in  a  striking  manner 
the  Corsican  and  primitive  manners  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
This  young  lady  had  painted  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Count 
(le  St.  Leu.  When  she  quitted  Florence  for  Rome,  the  Count 
recommended  her  to  his  mother,  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte,  who 
at  that  time  resided  in  the  latter  city,  at  a  very  advanc<»l  aj^e. 
Madame  Lctida  }iad  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  for  even  during 
tlie  most  brilliant  period  uf  the  caieer  of  the  Empenir  she  appcan 
to  have  looked  forward  to  a  less  prosperous  future,  and   to  have 

taken   her  precautious   accordingly.      Mademoiselle  A was 

couimissioncd  to  paint  the  portrait  of  tlic  mother  of  this  family  of 
Kings.     The  woric  being  finished  and  admired,  Madame  Letitia 
demanded  the  price.     The  artist  replied  at  first,  that  she  had  been 
but  too  happy  in  painting  the  norti-ait  of  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror; that  this  honour  was  sumcieut  recompeuse.  Being  further 
pressed,  she  said,  that  she  had  received  3000  francs  (1202.  sterling) 
for  the  portrait  of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu,  and  that  she  should  be 
happy  to  accept  the  same  sum  from  Madame.     Madame  IvCtitia 
consideriug  this  to  be  an  exorbitant  demand,  fell  into  a  truly  C{^^ 
sican  passion,  in  spite  of  her  eighty  years,  ordered  the  money  ^^M 
be  told  down  in  her  presence  to  the  young  artist,  who  stoo<l  treni^^ 
bling  and  sobbing,  and  at  the  same  time  her  rage  increasing  more 
and  more,  kicked  the  unlucky  portrait  to  tatters,  in  the  true  style 
of  a  poissarde. 

Jerome  Boivapurte  was  far  from  living  at  Florence  with    the 

same  respcctabihty  ns  his  brother,  the  Count  de  St.  Leu.      1  did 

not  know  him  personally,  but  it  was  notorious  that  his  alTuirv  were 

always  wrong,  tliat  he  was  crippled  by  debts,  and  that  he  lived  an 

unquiet  and  irregular  life.   The  history  of  his  marriage  is  no  secret. 

At  the  time  when  he  carried  his  cargo  uf  sugar-plunis  to  America, 

he  married  in  the  United  States  a  young  and  handsome  lody,  who, 

at  a  subseqtient  period,  figured  to  advantage  in  the  salooni  of 

Paris  and  of  London  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Patersoii.     To  please 

the  Eniperor,  he  basely  abandoned  wife  and  child,  and  marrird 

a  princeas  of  Wurtcmburg.     At  Florence   he  extricated  himself 

from  his  pecuniary   embarrassments  by  dazzling  with  his    royal 
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tide   the  eves  of  a  young  and  rich  widuw,  the  Marquise  B , 

and  uniting  Wi»  daughter,  the  Princesse  Matliilde,  to  M.  de  De- 
midoff,  son  of  a  Russian  merchant  of  great  wealth,  but  uf  wlioni 
it  was  predicted  that  he  would  not  make  a  very  good  hu:jbuiid. 
These  mclanrholy  forebodinj^s  have  been  realized :  the  liusbaiid  and 
wife  arc  separated,  and  the  Princcsse  Matiuldc  is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant gossip  at  the  present  day  at  tlic  new  Imperial  court  of  Paris. 

Jerome  had  also  two  sons  by  hia  second  marriage.  One,  if  the 
jouxnala  are  to  be  believed,  died  mad,  t)ie  other,  after  having 
made  himself  conspicuous  at  Paris  during^  the  last  four  years 
nmon^  the  mo^it  violent  republicans  of  the  Mountain,  is  now  an 
Imperial  Prince,  with  a  vast  number  of  titles  and  decorations  of  a 
very  i/nsocialist  character.  An  absurd  duel,  constantly  announced 
and  never  cominjj  off,  has  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Jerome  the 
laughing-stock  of  Italy. 

The  moDotony  of  the  life  of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu  was  dis- 
turbed, at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1831,  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  his  second  son,  Louis  Napoleon.  This  unlooked- 
for  arrival  was  quite  an  event  in  Llic  society  of  Florence,  and 
many  stories  got  into  circulation  as  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  this  young  man  to  quit  his  mother  at  Rome, 
and  seek  an  asylum  with  l»is  father,  who  bad  always  manifested 
so  little  affection  for  him.  He  had  hardly  arrived  when  he  began 
to  take  part  ir  the  preparations  for  insurrection  which  were  going 
on  in  Central  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tliem.  Hia 
elder  brother  followed  in  the  same  course,  but  with  somewhat  less 
eagerness  :  he  did  follow,  however,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
his  sister-in-law,  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  and  from  this  very  epoch, —  he  was  then  but  twenty -two 
years  of  age, — he  meditated  the  attempt  of  a  coup  de  main  on 
France^  I  will  here  repeal  what  I  know  respecting  this  project  of 
a  coup  dt  main,  which  preceded  the  expeditions  of  Strasbourg  and 
Boulogne. 

1  have  just  said  that  the  young  sons  of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu 
wished,  unknown  to  their  father,  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
insurrectionary  movements  which  were  then  preparing  in  Italy. 
Always  resting  iipon  the  principle  of  Imperial  legitimacy,  they 
looked  upon  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  as 
being  still  King  of  Rome  and  the  true  King  of  Italy.  They 
maintained,  therefore,  that  the  Italian  revolution  should  be  effect- 
ed iu  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  that  the  Italians 
should  rise  to  support  the  rights  of  the  sod  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. They  frequently  talked  to  me  about  this  project,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  make  them  give  up  by  urging  upon  them  the 
impossibility  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  the  name  of  the  grand- 
son of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an  insurrection  which,  in  fact, 
could  only  he  directed  against  the  Austrians  themselves.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  Each  day  there  were  fresh  conferences,  fresh  discus- 
sions; the  object  of  which  was  to  persuade  the  Italian  liberal 
party  tliat  it  ought  to  fall  in  with  their  views  and  take  an  active 
pari  iu  their  proceedings. 


These  plottings  could  uot  be  kept  entirely  from  the  know1«^ 
of  thi;  |K)lii'c,  ami  tlic  Hoimpjirtc  frtinil^  was  closely  wmtchfi 
One  evening  1  wna  in  n  box  at  the  theatre  Delia  Perm*lc,  uid 
found  myself  almost  opposite  the  box  in  which  th(«  Count  de  iil. 
Leu  was  seated  with  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  Ac 
60on  as  the  latter  snw  me,  he  endeavoured  to  mube  mc  undentend 
by  signs  that  he  wislied  to  speak  to  Die.  This  tcle^rapbing  in  the 
midst  of  some  hundred  of  spectators,  who  had  seen  ihe  sign* 
which  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  made  to  mc,  and  who  were 
wulcliing  us,  appeared  to  me  worse  than  imprudent,  and  1  tntneJ 
my  back  in  ordt^r  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had  not  noticed  aar- 
ihing.  In  a  few  minutes  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince 
knocked  at  the  box  in  which  I  was  seated,  and  announced  to  mc 
that  the  Prince  desiicd  to  see  mc  immediately.  In  yain  I  objcttti 
that  we  were  observed  and  watched,  ajid  that  our  iutcrview  in  du 
green-room,  as  he  desired  it  to  be,  would  be  witnessed  by  at  least 
half  a  dozen  aL'cnls  of  police.  The  aide-de-camp  urged  im  tm 
strongly,  tliat  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  being  *f"itt!  iuuiWb  lo 
guess  the  cause  of  such  extraordinary  liasle.  The  Prince  h*i 
hardly  accosted  me,  when  he  placed  a  letter  in  my  hands,  wtUeb 
he  had  just  received,  and  upon  which  he  desired  to  have  mj 
opinion.  This  letter — it  was  very  long — was  addressed  to  bim  by 
an  old  colonel  of  the  army  of  Napoleon,  who  seriously  proposed 
to  him  to  make  a  descent  in  Provence  at  the  liead.  of  1600 
Corsican  mountaineers,  covered  with  goat-skins,  and  anned  wilfc 
guiis,  who  should  prodaitn  the  Empire  and  name  him  regent  until 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  could  escape  from  Vienna.  Although 
accustomed  to  the  most  extraordinary  projects  on  the  part  of 
young  Bonaparte,  this  appeared  to  me  so  utterly  senseless^  that  1 
could  not  help  saying  that  1  saw  only  two  hypothedes  by  which 
the  letter  he  had  just  communicated  to  me  coidd  be  expUiiMd, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  cither  the  Corsican  Colonel  was  sUHc 
mad,  or  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  ruin  the  Prince  by  dniwUg 
him  into  an  enterprise  which  would  only  end  in  his  being  ekoU 
I  added,  that  he  had  but  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  expedition  </ 
Murat,  who  also  set  out  from  Corsica  to  reconquer  a  throne,  and 
who  was  shot  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  disembarked  on  the  coasts 
of  Naples.  To  this  Louis  Napuleon*  without  being  at  all 
diH'oneerted  »t  the  astonishment  tliis  project  of  a  descent  in 
France  with  1500  Corsican  peaMnts  cnusini  me,  answered  coolly, 
"  My  uncle  did  it  with  000!"  I  retired,  utterly  confounded  by 
the  boldness  of  this  young  man,  who  from  this  time  believed  that 
he  was  destined  to  renew  the  miracles  of  the  return  from  the 
Island  of  Elba,  and  who,  after  two  fruitless  attempts,  has  sue* 
ceeded,  though  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  did  not  enter  into  his 
calculations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  Bologna  and  the  Legations  were  ia 
full  insun-ection,  and  the  excitement  which  spread  even  into 
Tuscanyj  was  felt  in  no  slight  degree  in  the  Boiuipiirte  family. 
One  morning  as  1  left  my  house,  my  head  full  of  tnc  reports  of 
what  was  taking  place  at  our  very  gates,  I  saw  the  two  tona  of 
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the  Count  de  St.  Leu  in  a  travelling  carriage.  The  eldest,  who 
was  seated  at  the  side  next  to  me,  smiled,  and  gave  me  a  most 
iriendly  salute.  I  guessed  by  the  direction  the  carriage  took  that 
the  two  youtig  gentlemen  were  about  to  transport  themselves  into 
the  insurgent  districts.  My  conjecture  was  well-founded.  Unit- 
ing, irom  that  lime,  this  spirit  of  adrenture  with  the  taste  for 
uniforms  and  travesties,  to  whicli  he  has  subsequently  addicted 
himself  with  so  much  success,  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  drawn 
his  brother  into  the  enterprise,  and,  in  fact,  directed  everything, 
dressed  up  twenty  peasants  like  Polish  lancers,  and  went,  with  his 
brother,  to  offer  his  valiant  maskers  to  the  insurrectionary  goveni- 
nient  of  Bologna.  But  the  unlucky  efforts  which  they  had  made 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstndt  had,  as  1  foresaw,  rendered 
the  two  brothers  so  extremely  unpopular,  that  the  government  of 
Bologna  was  obliged  to  separate  themselves  publicly  from  these 
two  au3ciliaries,  who,  moreover,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  compromising,  by  their  very  name,  the  Italian  cause  in  the 
«ye8  of  the  French  government.  The  two  young  Bonapartcs 
vreie,  consequently,  ordered  to  quit  the  insurgent  country  without 
delay.  Their  position  was  now  very  awkward,  for  they  could  not 
quit  the  insurgent  districts  without  entering  those  of  the  Pope 
or  of  Tuscany,  which  were  devoted  to  Austria,  and  where  tnis 
escapade  would  in  all  probability  be  severely  punished.  They 
were  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  gain  the  mountains,  when  the 
elder  brother  died  sudtlcniy,  some  say  from  the  measles,  according 
to  others — but,  1  believe,  it  is  a  calumnious  report — in  a  more 
terrible  and  mysterious  manner.  Louis  Napoleon,  now  left  alone, 
entered  France  with  his  mother.  Notwitnstanding  the  law  by 
which  every  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  wos  proscribed,  he 
was  received  with  kindness  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  allowed  him 
to  go  to  Switzerland. 
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AtTER  I  left  Brown  at  tbc  Ullle  inn  at  Baveno  I  did  not  H« 

him  I'ur  suiiiti  time. 

One  lovely  November  morning  —  a  November  in  Epvpt  it  m 
be  under8to<>d — 1  was  so  worried  hy  the  flies,  which  still  coiutito 
one  uf  the  plagues  of  thai  land,  that  after  I  tiad  broken  iny  poroi 
walU-huttte,  and   knocked  over  my  ink,  and  flicked  the  comer  of 
my  handkerchief  into  my  eye,  and  got  generally  into  a  fever,  with- 
out killing  one  of  my  persecutora,  I  went  out  for  a  donkey*  " 
to  get  away  from  them. 

Donkey-riding  in  Cairo  is  a  very  exciting  sport,  not  to  be 
ceivcd  by  those  whose  experience  ends  at  Hampstead  Heath 
Pegwelt  Bay.     It  requires  a  combination  of  various  attributes 
great  physical  powers,  an  undaunted  spirit  of  enterpri:»e,  an  iudu 
rated  heart,  a  general  absence  of  pride,  stout  Kings,  no  end  of  a 
whip,  and  great  respect  for  the  I'rophet.     When  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  go   abroad  in  the  streets,   you  come  down  to 
tlie  gateway  of  Shcphcard's  Uotol,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  seen, 
every  donkey-boy  below  the  acacias  opposite  makes  a  charge 
you.     There  is  small  difference  between  the  boys  of  Cairo  and  t 
boys  of  Margate.     Little  tawny  Assur,  going   to  tlie  Pyranii 
with  his  faded  skullcap,  blue  night-gown,  and  iron    legs,  nhou 
as  lustily,  whacks  as   unceasingly,  runs  as  untiringly,  and  depo: 
himself  generally  as   saucily,  as   Bill  Simmons,  ou    the  road 
St.  Peter's  or  the  North  Foreland.     At  the  first  charge,  by  which 
you  are  at  once  driven  back  into  the  court  of  the  hotel,  Shephe. 
comes  to  the  rescue.     He  runs  out  armed  with  a  wiry  bit  of  ro; 
with  which  he  licks  them  (it  is  the  best  word)  about  the  head  ai 
face  and  legs.     They  retreat  in   gi'eat  confusion ;    and  you  ta: 
courage  and  advance.     But  you  have  scarcely  emerged   from  the 
gateway  when  another  rush  is  made.     Tliis  time,  however,  the; 
make  shields  of  their  donkeys,  seizing  them  by  the  heads 
backing  them  against  you,   the  animals  forming  such  a  defeu< 
that  the  boys  are  beyond  reach  of  Shepheard's  rope.     But  there 
sure  to  be  a  dragoman  loitering  about  the  hotel,  who  Attacks 
enemy  in    the  rear  with  a  kurbash — a  whip  of  bufialo-blde,— 
another  wild  retreat  takes  place.     At  last  you  choose  one  dunke; 
and  whilst   the  driver  is   beating  back  his  rivals  he  neglects  i 
hold    the    stirrup-leather,  and  you  come    to    the  ground   the  iu- 
ftlaiit  you  attempt  to  mount;  for  the  reason  that  the  stirrups  on 
the  Cairo  donkey-saddles  arc  not  each  hung  sei>arately,  na  with  us, 
but  attached  to  two  ends  of  a  strap,  which  passes  over  the  seat*  ao 
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thnt  you  can  aee-saw  your  legs  up  and  <lown  aa  you  will.  At  last 
you  ure  fairly  in  your  seat,  witb  a  lai^e  round  pommel  before  you, 
as  big  as  a  quartern  loaf;  and  with  a  wild  yell  the  boy  starts  the 
doukoy  off  at  a  gallop  along  the  Esbekeyall ;  and  before  ten 
luinules  have  pasited  you  knock  over  more  old  women,  get  called 
more  dogs,  and  involve  yourself  in  more  rows  than  over  you 
imagined  possible. 

In  this  position  I  met  Brown.  I  had  upset  a  tub  o{  sesame,  real 
Arabian  Nights*  sesame,  and  been  squeezed  against  a  wall  by  a 
camel  laden  with  witter-skitis  covered  with  black  grease;  a  very 
Morgiana-Iooking  fcnmle  had  spit  at  me  for  accidentally  touching 
)ier  dress,  and  I  had  been  carried  against  my  will  into  the  very 
middle  of  a  wedding  procession,  and  had  my  eyes  filled  with  salt, 
thrown  at  me  by  the  women  to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  **  evil 
eye,"  when  who  should  I  find,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
bazaars,  but  Brown  ;  still  in  his  brown  wide-awake,  and  still  with 
'*  Murray "  iu  his  mind.  After  our  first  greetings.  Brown  ob- 
served^ 

"  What  a  jolly  place  tliis  is  !     Been  here  long  ?" 

I  told  him  about  a  fortnight. 

"  I  only  came  in  last  night,"  he  said,  "with  the  Overlaud  Mall 
people.     Are  you  at  Shcpheard's  ?" 

*•  Yes.*' 

"By  Jove!  there's  the  best  beer  there  lever  drank.  Here! 
I  sav, — id — John  !  " 

1  his  was  addressed  to  his  dragoman,  a  cunning- looking  Maltese 
in  a  fez. 

"  Demanday  combeang  pour  9a,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  pipe,  one 
of  the  conmioner  sort  of  nar^At'AfAf  made  with  a  cocoa-nut,  from 
which,  in  Persian,  it  takes  its  name. 

*'  Have  you  got  a  good  man  there?**  I  asked. 

**  Yes,  pretty  well.  They  all  do  you,  but  I  think  he  docs  you 
less  than  othei-s.  I  call  him  John,  but  his  real  name  's  Giovanni. 
I  can*t  call  him  that.  Wc  isn''t  like  him.  I  should  be  expecting 
to  hear  him  sing  recitative  ajiswers  if  I  did." 

"Does  he  speak  English  ?" 

"  Very  little.  French,  Italian,  and  Maltese,  which  is  no  lan- 
guage at  all,  I  believe.  They  say  it's  Arabic  undergoing  quaran- 
tine.    I  speak  French  you  know." 

I  had  heard  Brown's  achievements  in  that  language. 

•'The  worst  is,  he  don't  uniterstand  it  always.  But  when  he 
don't,  I  draw  what  I  want  in  my  note-book.     Look  here." 

Brown  now  showed  me  his  book,  filled  with  wondrous  hierogly- 
phics :  it  was  a  marvel  how  we  ever  got  anything. 

"  1  tried  it  on  last  night  at  Shcpheard's  with  one  of  the  black 
parties  there,  but  it  was  no  go.  I  wanted  a  champagne  glass,  and 
he  brought  me  an  old  speaking  trumpet,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Nile  steamers." 

The  dragoman  now  returned,  having  purchased  the  narghUek  on 
very  advant^igeous  terms  to  everybody  but  Brown  \  and  we  then 
weut  back  together  towards  the  hotel. 
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*>I  anppoM  CurBcuibea«oein  a  weckr'  bcaaid.  "TfacrcV 
&•  Aw  ■juktli,  lAd  tlM  citadel,  and  Joseph's  Well— th«  Pvn- 
«6di»  the  iggkiUliIgg,  sad  the  Petrified  Forest,  thstSi  aU,  I 
xvckoa*  Hsvc  Ton  bm  ia  Che  Pjimmiils. — No ! — veiy  wcU*  shall 
«ego  togetber/'* 

1  laU  hn  I  afacnld  be  reiy  glsd  to  do  sow  On  our  nrluni  wo 
eagaged  tfe  doakejrs  aod  the  bo^-s ;  ordered  a  lunchevn  tu  lake 
iviAw;  bmnmed  mmt  giaa ;  ate  a  gtvat  maa^  fllee  at  dimer; 
ikiiMMbed  with  the  moeqaitoea ;  got  imtatcd,  oikI  went  to  bid. 

nc  doakeTi  wen  at  the  door  at  six  o'clock  the  next  munuof, 
■■d  Bniwa  and  i  started.  Otn  can  van,  consisting  of  oundTt^ 
the  dia^vUMb,  three  dookc^  with  two  bora,  and  a  straoce  dog; 
who  joiBBd  ^e  party  pranuacuouslj.  Brown  mrnerl  '*  Honat" 
vidi  Ub;  wad  also  a  TraoaJation  of  Ht^rodotiu,"  wbou  br 
l^yM  "a  nmtiwM  qU  pwtT***  Parties,  of  different  attribalc^ 
fanned  a  hi;^  pKonortioa  of  BrowB'&  acquaintances. 

It  was  a  mild  omd  moaam^  The  beautiful  acocius  that  bor- 
doed  the  roads  wexe  clothed  with  our  deep  green  sumnM^r  folian. 
The  Arabs,  with  their  water-skins,  now  Uid  all  the  diut,  aod  * 
coot  refrediiiiK  «iieQ  came  up  from  the  damp  highway,  on  vhich 
Am  aoKwas  JMl  iNaiiiiiiiig'  to  shine.  All  sorts  of  people  wtre 
fwfng  into  Csiro.  Arab  wtHnea  and  girla,  very  ■eantif.r  dftMc^ 
with  water-jus  on  theii  heads,  and  naked  babies  perched  oa  their 
■hoolden — scampiih  lookiiic  derrifhes,  reckoning  how  much  fhtnr 
howling  and  SBging  would  bring  in  that  day — sJbeilu  oa  Arab 
hovMi^  with  men  ranning  by  their  scirrupi — pilgtims,  btggagr- 
caaaeb,  dramedaries,  slaves,  wild  Bedouins,  and  wattT-cSTncrs— « 
picdve,  with  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  again  lisuig  abofc 
crenr  oClicff  anociation.  Ther*?  were  the  Pyrauiids  on  the  horisoa, 
in  all  their  scdenin  and  mysterious  raslnewt,  there  wo*  the  Lyhaa 
desert,  the  Xile,  ebbing  day  by  day,  as  it  left  another  rid^c  uf 
fed  ridi  aOorions  behind  it,  the  citadel,  from  which  Eoin  Brf 
leapt  on  horseback  at  tlie  massacre  of  Uie  Mamelnkes — everv  slep 
OB  the  way  offered  traces  of  Mehemct  All's  reforms  and  Ajwitf- 
Indian  enlerprijce :  but  one  traiu  of  thought  alone  reigned,  The 
man  with  the  wood  on  the  donkey,  thi-re  was  Ali  Bnl>a:  Bodrtddu 
TfM»»w  jost  passed  us,  we  were  couvinced — it  could  have  been  m^ 
body  cUe — and  we  hoped  the  pastry-cook  would  be  careful  iImI 
day  about  the  pepper  in  the  cream-tarts.  And  there  was  >  aua 
with  one  eye — another,  and  another :  they  were  evideutiy  iMe 
Calendars,  sons  of  kings,  perhaps:  and  that  pon- '  '  '^^ 
below  his  heavy  c^fa^s,  or  basket,  must  have  boeu  lu  <  >ii> 

Lobcide  again,  and  had  more  to  cany  than  before :  and  um:  aia»jst 
wundered  whether  that  lady  on  the  donkey,  nnippcd  up  in  tlw 
nianilt;,  had  her  breast  cov«ed  with  scare,  like  Amine  i.  Aa«l 
then,  as  this  dream  increased,  Brown  broke  it  suddenly,  bjpoisl- 
ing  to  a  large  blue  board  nailed  against  the  lattice  of  on  Arsb 
dwelling,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  The  Union  Livery  Stakin, 
Jinrsa/or  Excursioua  Uj  the  Pyramid*  and  Heliopolu,*^ 

We  went  on  thrnuf^h    the   pit  ture&<jue  suhurlw  of  Old  Caif* 
to  the  Nile,  and  crossed  to  Ghtaell — a  little  ditty  village  of  buU 
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wberr  as  many  people  appear  to  live  out  of  doors  as  in.  When  they 
did  inhabit  their  houses,  it  was  in  company  with  f^oots  and 
poultry,  and  aoine  of  tlie  hovels  had  cgg^-hatcliing  ovens  attached 
to  them.  I  believe  it  was  not  the  right  time  for  the  Arab  Can- 
telos  to  be  engaf^d ;  but  the  ovens  produced  one  thing,  or  rather 
countless  millions,  in  marvellous  profusion.  I  never  saw  go  many 
fleas  in  my  life  at  one  time. 

After  ft  time  Brown  got  so  bewildered  between  Murray  and 
Herodotus,  that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  them  both  up ;  after 
informing  me  that  Sir  Gordncr  Wilkinson  was  "  a  very  hiero- 
glyphical  part^." 

"  Have  a  cigar?"  he  said. 

I  informed  him,  for  the  second  time,  that  I  did  not  smoke. 
"  By  Jove!"  he  said,  "  I  can't  make  that  out.     I  can't  under* 
stAnd  a  fellow  travelling  who  don't  smoke.     It  is  half  the  plea- 
sure.    My   brother    kept  a   yacht   entirely   to   smoke.     Do   you 
like  vaciiting  ?" 

**  I  like  many  other  things  much  better." 

"  I  love  it:  it  is  so  jolly  starting  from  one  place,  and  not 
knowing  when  you  '11  get  to  the  next." 

I  am  afraid  1  lost  caste  a  little  by  telling  him  that  I  preferred  a 
certainty  of  arrival. 

"  Ah  !  you  get  sea-sick." 

"  Not  at  all:  but  1  get  bored.  A  handful  of  men  mnst  be 
unoonunonly  well  selected  not  to  peck  at  one  another  during  a 
long  voyage:  and  you  cou't  be  always  reading  *'  La  Dame  aux 
Cameliajs,"  and  **  Alfred  dc  Musset.*'  Even  "  Les  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires,"  and  all  they  did  before  and  after,  must  come  to  an 
end  at  last,  unless  Dumas  carries  on  their  adventures  to  the 
third  and  fourtli  generation." 

'*  But  one  feels  so  dcWlish  independent,  and  one's  own  master 
out  at  sea." 

"  That 's  the  '  I  'm  Afloat,  and  the  Rover  is  Free '  sort  of 
sentiment :  and  is,  on  the  ocean,  what  a  life  in  *  The  Merry 
Greenwood  *  is  on  land.  No  poet  will  ever  persuade  me  that  he 
would  sooner  spread  a  leafy  couch  in  a  damp  copse  towards  the 
cud  of  autumn,  than  get  into  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  proper  room 
witli  all  his  things  about  him.  Nor  will  a  yachting  man  ever 
convince  me  that  a  '  dirty  night'  in  the  Oulf  of  Lyons,  lying  on  a 
shell',  with  an  oscillating  Palmer's  candle,  and  a  tooth-brush 
cluttering  in  a  tumbler,  and  your  boots  scuiHing  about  the  iloor 
by  tliemseh'es,  and  your  hoels  alternately  higher  than  your  bead, 
is  •jolly.'" 

•'  But  you  arc  independent," 

"  But  you  arc  not,  1  say  nothing  of  the  hie  tumidua  and  Hie 
minor  autimrities :  but  look  at  the  sailing  master.  It's  oJl  very 
well  to  take  the  helm  when  the  ship  is  going  straight-forward, 
and  nothing  a-head  but  smooth  deep  water,  and  imagine  you  are 
doing  the  real  tiling.     You  are  not. 

•*  But  fcllmvs  do  like  braving  stormy  seas.** 

"  But  they  don'L     How  many  men  going  up  the  Mediterranean 
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join  at  Marseilles,  preferring  the  Paris  and  Lyons  to  *  off  Ctpe 
Finisterre?'  I  know  the  Mediterranean,  from  Genoa  round  ta 
the  Bosphorus,  and  down  to  Beyrouu  hut  I  must  confeas  the 
most  charming  voyage  I  ever  made,  was  one  fine  calm  day,  is 
what  Tennyson  would  call  '  the  hlue  unclouded  weather,'  dream- 
ing round  from  Torquay  to  Babbicomhc,  and  on  to  Dawlish." 

"  But  the  handsome  women  on  tlie  Mediterranean." 

"  But  the  lovely  girU  in  Devonshire."" 

Brown  looked  as  if  he  thought  me  "  a  nasty  practical  party," 
and  a  quantity  of  peasants  going  down  the  river  on  a  raft  made  of 
canes  and  pumpkins,  turned  the  conversation. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  had  not  quite  subsided,  and  we 
went  along  a  great  many  raised  causewuyBj  like  small  railwij 
embankment.s,  which  wound  between  groves  of  date-trees,  aitd 
over  the  flooded  country.  The  people  were  gathering  the  dates: 
and  climbing  the  tall  straight  trees  with  a  hoop  round  thezu,  bj 
means  of  which  they  got  up  very  cleverly.  Irrigation  waa  eTcry- 
where  going  on,  with  creaking  water-wheels  worked  by  buiTaloes; 
and  hard-working  men,  who,  nearly  naked,  lifted  up  pans  of  the 
Nile  water  with  a  balance  weight,  and  then  tipped  these  into  a 
trough.  I  should  think  a  man  with  a  little  steam-engine  could 
make  a  fortune  at  irrigating,  only  there  is  no  money. 

All  this  time  and  the  pyramids  appeared  close  at  hand,  and  jet 
we  never  got  nearer  to  them.  In  the  pure  bright  air,  all  notion  of 
dislAnce  was  lost  sight  of;  and  when,  at  last,  we  did  approach 
them,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  forced  itself  on  us,  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  we  had  delenuincd  upon,  and  this  was  not  lessened 
at  the  Hrst  view  of  the  Sphynx. 

'•  What  a  dilapidated  party  !"  observed  Brown. 

T  must  confess  I  was  not  struck  myself  with  iia  imposing  effect 
Possessing  but  a  slender  store  of  classical  knowledge,  and  having 
had  little  time  to  read  generally,  I  have  usually  been  compelled 
to  furm  my  own  ideas,  rather  than  adopt,  as  a  nucleus,  those  of 
another  person.  And  if,  in  some  instances,  I  have  made  mis- 
takes thereby,  In  others  1  have  escaped  much  hack  conventionality. 
I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  look  at  everjthing  Eastern 
tlirough  a  prism  which  surrounds  all  alike — the  dirty,  the  ugW, 
and  the  prjiclicHlly  uninleiesling — with  the  most  briltiunt  hu«. 
I  did  not  ygree  with  those  authors  who  have  raved  about  the  caJta 
beauty  of  the  Sphynx.  I  thought  its  feature  perfectly  hideoun; 
and  now  that  time  has  pHssed,  and  the  disappointments'  subsided, 
and  I  am  looking  at  a  photograph  of  its  head,  taken  under  every 
advantage  of  light  and  shade,  I  see  no  reason  lo  alter  my  opinion. 

"  Lfl '»  see,"  said  Brown :  "  What  was  the  riddle  ?  I  can  t  find  it 
in  Mui'ray.  Oh — all  right.  I  remember.  What  animal  is  that  which 
goes  on  lour  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  though." 

I  suggested  the  solution. 

"Ohl"  replied  Brown:  "Yes:  not  first  rate.  The  Sphynx 
must  have  Uken  IKdipus  for  a  very  mild  party,  to  think  that 
«tmU  bother  him.     1  should    have  said  a  Hansom's  cab-horvc : 
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flrstt  on  nil  fours,  when  lie  's  on  the  sLantl ;  llicn,  off  his  fore-le^s, 
when)  a  heavy  fure  tips  him  up  hy  lenning  back  ;  and,  lastly,  on 
ihreet  when  he  goes  liomc  lame  at  ni^ht.  1  heard  a  comic  vocal 
partv  sing  a  song  at  Vauxhall  once,  with  more  riddles  in  it  than 
would  have  lasted  the  Sphynx  for  a  year.  He  had  a  capital  one, 
but  I  forget  it.  Perhaps  the  Memnon  used  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  sunrise,  to  amuse  the  Sphynx." 

**  Do  you  like  riddles?" 

"  No,  hate  them,  and  all  people  who  ask  them.  They  get  worse 
and  worse — I  mean  the  people.  Once,  it  was  suiHciciit  to  cry  at 
once,  *  I  give  it  up ;  *  but  now  they  say,  *  Oh,  don'l— think,  think  I ' 
1  always  sell  them  if  I  can." 

'*  -^y  S*^'"g  ^*^  right  answer." 

"  No — the  wrong  one.  A  man  came  rushing  into  the  smoking- 
room  of  my  club  the  other  day,  asking  everybody,  *  Why  did 
Joseph's  brethren  throw  him  into  the  pit  ?*  The  answer  ought  to 
have  been,  *  Because  they  saw  an  opening  for  a  nice  young  man,' 
but  I  said,  '  Because  he  didn't  behave  well  in  the  boxes.'  It  shut 
him  up,  sir." 

And  this  talk  went  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sphynx  ! 

During  this  time,  the  Arabs  had  seen  us  from  the  villages,  and 
we  made  out  their  wliitc  dresses  fluttering  towards  us  in  all 
directions.  When  they  came  up,  there  was  a  general  fight 
amongst  them  for  the  honour  of  conducting  us  up  the  Pyramid  : 
nnd  it  was  not  until  Giovanni  had  taken  tiie  donkey-whip  and 
thrashed  them  all  soundly,  that  they  fell  back.  Then  he  selected 
one,  and  we  prepared  to  mount,  all  the  rest  scrambling  at  oujr 
heels,  with  water-bottles  and  curiosities  to  sell. 

The  ascent  of  the  great  Pyramid  has  been  described  as  difficult 
and  dangerous;  it  is  perfectly  easy  and  safe;  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  going  up  an  enormous  flight  of  stairs.  The  steps  are 
three  or  four  feet  deep  at  the  base;  but  they  decrease  in  regular 
gradation,  until  near  the  summit  they  are  nut  higher  than  a 
chair.  About  half  way  up,  a  quantity  of  blocks  have  broken 
away  at  the  angle,  and  here  wc  halted  for  a  few  minutes.  I  do 
not  suppose  we  were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reaeliing  the  top  from 
the  sand :  and  there  we  stood  upon  an  irregular  platform  about 
five-and- twenty  feet  square,  covered  with  English  names,  cut  in 
the  soil  magne&iau  limestone  of  which  the  Pyramids  arc  built. 

'*  How  could  these  masses  ever  have  been  raised?"  I  half 
thought,  half  said. 

"  A  priest  told  Herodotus,"*  said  Brown,  "  but  he  was  rather  an 
indistinct  party,  I  must  confess,  I  don't  care  how  they  were  made. 
Here  they  are,  and  here  we  are,  on  the  top,  and  now  we'll  beer. 
Here — ici,  Jean  :  dormez>moi  du  pale  ale.' 

Giovanni  was  making  preparations  for  the  luncheon,  and  in- 
stantly obeyed. 

"  I  always  come  to  the  conclusion,"  said  Brown,  '*  when  I  don't 
know  how  unything  is  done,  that  it  is  done  somehow.  The  word 
saves  u  great  deal  of  worry,  especially  with  cotton-mills  and  con- 
jurors.    I  am  never  astonished  tn  see  a  lot  of  plutTgo  into  ft  hole 
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and  come  out  tlircad  :  nor  to  see  n  man  nut  a  handkerchief  into  a 
tea-caddy  and  bring  out  a  guinea-pig.  You  know  it  \  done  aoiniK 
how.  I  Bhould  be  a  great  deal  more  surpriied  if,  having  put 
the  handkerchief  in,  he  pulled  it  out  again." 

Brawn's  easy  investigation  was  no  novelty.  Ererv  autumoal 
continental  tab/e-d'hdte  will  funntih  another  exanipfe.  Ua^injr 
thus  delivered  himself,  he  drank  his  beer,  piiiTed  his  cigaTi  and 
remained  silent  for  a  space — as  quiet  as  the  Arabs  who  were 
squatting  around  us,  following  our  slightest  actions  witk  tbe 
greatest  curiosity — not  the  least  odd,  being  that  with  which  tWy 
examined  the  remaius  of  a  lucifer  tliat  Brown  had  thnmn 
aside  after  lighting  his  cigar.  They  handed  it  round  from  one 
to  the  otlier ;  and,  finally,  put  it  carefully  by  in  a  safe  place. 

As  Brown  had  observed,  *'  Here  we  were," — on  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  sitting  as  unconcernedly  ns  wc  should  hite 
done  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  For  actual  presence  robs  every- 
thing  of  its  effect — it  is  only  in  anticipation  and  retrospection 
that  the  great  charms  of  romance  and  sentiment  lie.  And  gor^eovs 
— illimitable  as  was  the  view — I  have  been  very  angry  with  my- 
self since  that  I  did  not  CDter  with  more  enthusiasm  at  the  time 
into  its  glories.  To  the  west,  far  out  and  away,  stretched  the 
sand  of  the  Great  Desert,  honeycombed  with  tombs  and  exca- 
vations in  the  comparative  vicinity,  but  gradually  becoming  I 
and  unbroken  till  it  was  confused  with  the  sity  on  the  hori 
and  beyond  that  horizon,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mi 
the  sand  still  lay,  until  the  east  wind  blew  it  into  the  Atlantic? 
It  encompassed  deadly  swamps  and  arid  spires  of  roclcn,  and 
fcvcr-tcemiiig  rivers — jwtchcs  of  rank  jungle,  where  tlie  \Um 
and  hyena  reigned  in  undisturbed  ferocity,  and  mounds  of  mud 
cities,  where,  thus  lurking  with  the  human  race,  lived  in  almost 
equal  brutality,  of  whom  no  man  might  bring  back  records. 
Immediately  below  us  was  the  Nile,  now  no  longer  restrainod  by 
banks,  but  pouring  its  red  flood  of  fertility  over  the  land,  until 
Egypt  became  one  vast  lake. 

The  various  causeways,  winding  along,  from  tillage  to  village, 
had  a  pretty  effect;  and  some  of  the  smaller  clumps  of  houses 
were  converted  into  small  islands,  surrounded  by  belts  of  the  dale 
palm.  Where  the  waters  were  subsiding,  the  tender  green  wheat 
was  coming  up  immediately  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  patches  was  as 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  as  water  to  the  parched  throat.  Along  that 
old  river,  now  covered  with  rafts  and  kandjiaa  and  steamers, 
even  tlie  dark-cycd  girls  from  Memphis  had  once  floated  don-n  to 
Canopus,  and,  in  turn,  tried  to  outburn  Cleopatra's  lamps,  in  their 
mysteries  "  of  which,"  as  Herodotus  would  say,  "  I  would  rather 
not  speak ;"  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  things  to  be  invited  to  i 
only,  of  course,  to  pick  up  characters  at,  ns  authors  and  arll<t* 
say  when  they  arc  found  at  places.  But  now  the  dark-eyed  Mcm- 
phian  girls  are  gone — they  cannot  have  been  those  unlovely  forms 
Mr.  Pelligrew  now  and  then  unwinds — and  Canopus  is  gone,  and 
nobody  even  knows  where  it  was,  or  anvthijig  about  it,  except 
that  its  festive  people  kept  uncommonly  late  hours,  and  perhaps 
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Banjf  clionises  to  the  sistrum,  of  their  determination  to  stay  out 
from  tiicir  homes,  until  sunrise  woke  the  tuneful  Memnon,  and 
the  larnp»  in  the  nlghc-hoats  of  the  Peiiinsulur  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany alone  illumine  the  midnight  river.  The  uiitiurcta  of  Cairo 
were  fluttering  in  the  sun,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  left,  towards 
Shoobra;  oa  the  borders  of  the  river  the  land  was  very  rich  and 
green,  even  to  Heliopolis;  but  beyond  this  the  Suez  desert  com- 
menced ;  and  then  there  was  nothing  but  sand  again,  for  milesj 
and  miles,  and  miles. 

We  Gtiished  luncheon.  Bass's  labcU  were  iyin^  about  the 
Pyramids ;  the  plates  were  of  the  old  blue  willow  pattern,  and  the 
knives  were  stamped  "  London  made."  It  was  impossible  to  get 
away  from  England  anywliere.  The  very  antiquities  that  the 
Arabs  sold,  the  little  gods,  that  they  commenced  by  asking  a 
dollar  a  piece  for,  and  finally  disposed  of  at  a  shilling  a  dozen, 
had  a  suspicious  StafTurd^hire  air  about  them«  and  English  money 
was  the  current  coin.  They  gave  Brown  a  bad  sixpence  in 
change — a  proof  of  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization  on  the 
Lybian  desert  —  and  understood  halfpence  as  well  as  we  did.  But 
they  entertained  a  greater  respect  for  the  pennies  witli  rims, 
**  carthorse  pennies,"  as  we  used  to  call  them  at  school,  than  for 
ihe  Inter  corns. 

Brown  was  very  happy.  He  was  leaning  at  his  ease,  upon  the 
blocks  of  ^tonc,  with  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  at  his  side,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  "  Hcrudulus  "  in  his  band,  from  which  he  now  and 
then  read  comical  pieces;  how,  when  a  confiagrutioti  took  place 
in  Egypt,  a  supernatural  impulse  seized  all  the  cats,  who  ilirew 
themselves  into  the  ilumes ;  and  how,  when  a  cat  died  a  natm*al 
death  in  a  house,  all  the  family  shaved  their  eyebrows ;  how  the 
nhcenix  carried  tlie  dead  body  of  his  father  in  an  egg  of  myrrh  to 
bury  it  in  the  temple  of  the  sun ;  and  how  the  crocodile  allowed 
the  trochilus  to  enter  his  mouth  and  eat  the  leeches  that  collected 
there  under  water. 

At  all  this  Brown  laughed  immensely,  and  said  Herodotus  was 
as  good  as  Punch,  and  he  wimld  as  boon  have  kuowu  lum  as 
Mr.  Keeley,  whom  he  defined  as  a  very  humorous  party. 

It  was  evening  when  we  got  back  to  Cairo.  The  Overland 
Mail,  homeward-bound,  had  arrived  from  Suez,  and  Shepheard's 
was  crowded  with  passengers.  Some  ladies  and  babies  had  even 
invaded  my  room.  Hut,  at  last,  accommodation  was,  somehow  or 
other,  found  for  everybody  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  get  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep;  for  long  after  the  Arab  story-tellers  had 
ceased  on  the  Esbekeyall,  and  the  coH'ee-sheds  were  closed,  I 
hcArd  Brown  in  the  salle-d-mangerf  which  was  next  my  own  room, 
oiTering  cigars  to  everybody,  telling  wnudcrful  tales  about  storms 
on  the  Alps;  promising  the  lirst  shooting  in  Surrey  to  half  a 
dozen  dried-up  old  swells,  who  had  not  a  liver  amongst  them, 
when  they  met  in  England  ;  and,  finally,  singing  a  sung  about  the 
mnids  of  merry  En^jland,  which,  coupled  with  iTie  brandy-pawnee, 
at  last  made  the  company  gencrully  think  tliey  were  in  England 
■  already  ; — and  in  the  midst  of  this  I  went  to  sleep. 
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Great  works  ore  noi  born  every  month,  any  more  than  gimt 
men.  But  the  literary  Registrar- General  is  never  idle.  He  Iim 
always  births  (and  deaths)  to  record.  Every  work-day  of  the 
month  sees  the  nativity  of  a  book  destined  to  longer  or  shorter 
existence;  but  it  is  not  often  the  privilege  of  the  critic  to  alo- 
brate  the  appearance  of  a  wagnum  opus,  to  wliieh,  with  any  sin- 
cerity of  conviction  in  the  truth  of  his  vaticinations,  he  can  venture 
to  promise  length  of  days. 

And  yet  good  books — readable  bouks — books  which  both  interest 
and  inform,  and  so  far  fulfil  their  mission,  come  every  month 
before  us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  month  which 
we  have  just  completed  has  not  been  a  barren  one.  There  are 
btxiks  of  all  classes  before  us.  In  Lord  Grey's  •*  History  of  tl»e 
Colonial  Administration  of  Lord  John  Russell,"*  we  hare  one 
of  those  works  which  have,  at  the  same  time,  strong  contemporary 
interest  and  permanent  historical  value.  It  is  a  rarity  in  this 
age  of  mystification,  of  confidences  intended  to  deceive  and  expla- 
nations designed  to  perplex,  to  see  a  Cabinet  Minister,  speaking 
out  boldly  and  unreservedly  in  print  of  the  political  events  with 
which  he  was  officially  connected,  witliin  a  year  or  two  of  their 
occurrence.  To  us  it  appears  a  refresliing  innovation.  There  is, 
in  these  days,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  official  reserve — too  much 
unwillingness  to  convert  the  literary  wealth  of  the  bureau  iuto  tlie 
materials  of  history.  Much  is  said  about  **  public  inconvenience," 
— but  public  inconvenience  in  these  cases  generally  means  private 
inconvenience,  and  the  innocent  public  are  deluded  that  peccant 
individuals  may  be  screened.  **Nice  customs  curtsey  to  great 
Kings;"  and  King  Truth  is  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world. 
The  doctrine  that  public  men  have  uo  right  to  make  use,  in  any 
private  capacity,  of  information  officially  obtained  may  be  pushed 
a  little  too  far.  There  are  those  who  would  seal  the  fountaitu>  of 
authentic  history  with  bureaucratic  wax,  and  bandage  the  eyes  of 
the  community  witli  inexorable  red  tape.  Lord  Grey  U  not  one 
of  these.  We  rospect  him  for  putting  himself  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  public.  The  value  of  such  contributions  tu  the 
history  of  our  country  is  great ,  and  we  hope  the  precedeut  will  be 
serviceable. 

With  this  example  before  him  Mr.  Robertson  need  scarcely 
have  cxpressL-d  any  misgivings  regarding  the  disclosures,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "Political  Incidents  of  the  First  Burmese  War."f  No 
one  was  so  competent  to  write  on  such  a  subject  as  himself;  and, 

♦  "The  Culunitil  Policy  of  Lord  John  UuHell'it  A<lministr«UoD,"  by  Eul 
Grey.    SvoU.    iftis. 

t  "  Foliliual  IncidenU  of  llie  Fin»t  Burmese  War,"  by  Tbotnu  CamuboJl 
IlottertsoD,  lute  uf  t)i«  tivngal  Civil  Service     1  vol.     IBdS. 
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in  as  much  as  history  has  only  yet  rendered  ns  acquainteJ  with  the 
military  aspects  of  the  war,  the  present  volume,  whilst  it  fills  up  a 
gap  in  history,  has  considerable  novelty  and  freshness  about  it ;  and, 
moreover,  in  its  relations  to  the  present  topic  of  the  **  Second  Bur- 
mese War,"  has  soniethiug  of  couteinporary  interest.  Mueh,  how- 
ever, of  the  ftttracliveness  of  this  work  is  derived  from  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Robertson  handles  his  subject.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  old  almanac  about  his  book.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
style,  and  sparkles  with  original  anecdotes.  Many  of  the  little 
personal  incidents  which  he  narrates  are  very  amusing  and  sugges- 
tive. He  tells  a  good  story  with  a  keen  relish,  and  his  readers  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  behind  him  in  their  appreciation* 

The  public  men  of  the  Continent  have  ever  been  less  chary  of 
their  revelations  than  our  own.  "  Baron  Miiffling's  Memoirs  of  the 
Campaign  of  1813-1 1-15, "•  is  another  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  great  European  war,  which  ended  in  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon.  Baron  Miiffling  was  quarter-master  general  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Hlucher.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  more  secret  history  of  many  of  the  great 
operations  of  the  war,  and  his  familiarity  with  personal  details  and 
motives  of  action,  enable  him  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  many 
of  the  transactions  of  the  great  campaign.  He  writes  thoroughly 
as  a  soldier,  and  as  an  honest  man.  His  evidence  is  entirely  to  be 
trusted.  He  does  not  seek  unduly  to  glorify  his  own  nation — to 
claim  for  Blucber  and  the  Prussians  a  greater  share,  than  is  justly 
theirs,  of  the  praise  which  belongs  to  the  glorious  termination  of 
the  war — and  in  one  most  important  instance,  he  shows  in  contrast 
very  favourable  to  the  English  chief,  the  difference  between  Wel- 
lington and  the  Prussian  Field-Marshal,  who  would  have  shot 
Napoleon  like  a  dog. 

Turning  now  to  a  very  different  work  on  a  very  different  subject, 
we  come  to  consider  Mr.  Joyce's  History  of  Convocation,!  "showing 
the  latest  incidents  and  results  of  synodical  action  in  the  Church  of 
England."  •'  To  all  parties,*'  says  the  historian,  '*  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  They  have  been  wWttcn  in  a  belief  that  the  surest 
index  and  warning  of  wliat  Convocation  may  do,  is  to  show  what  it 
has  done.  We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  its  privileges 
and  the  development  of  its  organization  ;  to  describe  the  changes 
thai  both  have  undergone,  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  turned, 
and  the  results  lo  which  they  led.  During  the  era  following  the 
Ucfomiation  wc  have  delineated  the  shacc  taken  by  the  synod  in 
planning  and  building  up  the  Church  on  the  bases  of  Protestantism. 
And  when  the  glorious  fabric  was  erected,  when  little  remained  to 
be  done  for  internal  edification,  and  less  for  establishment  and 
security  against  outward  foes,  we  have  detailed  with  more  minute- 
ness the  discussions  wherein  the  members  expended  their  leisure 
and  their  energies." 

*  "  pBsnges  from  my  Life ;  tofcetlier  with  Memoini  of  the  Campaign  of 
1B13— U."     By  Baron  Muffling.     Kiltieil  tiy  Colouel  l^  Yorke. 


"t  *'  Last  Olimpsw  of  Cunvooitifn,  showing  the  latest  lnri<li>ntfl  atid  it«MiIt- 
of  SyoodictJ  Action  ia  tbu  C'lmrch  of  Krigtaiitl."     By  Arthur  J.  Joyce. 
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And  what  Mr.  Joyce  proposed  to  himself  he  has  doue  fairiy  am) 
impartially,  and  with  considerable  literary  ability.  DoubileM  nicb 
a  book  was  wanted.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  growing 
importance — one,  loo,  regarding  which  cten  intelligent,  wcll- 
intormcd  men  hare  indistinct,  hazy  ideas.  The  matter,  indeed, 
had  passed  out  of  men's  minds.  And  now  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
.  galvanic  resuscitation  of  it,  it  is  well  that  wc  should  know  what  it 
IS.  In  these  days,  the  want  of  such  a  boolf:  as  Mr.  Joyce's  is 
obvious;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  supplied  U;  mo- 
destly and  unpretentiously,  but  still  with  excellent  effect.  The 
{jrescnt  volume  is  the  result  of  considerable  research.  It  is  purely 
listuricaL  There  is  nothing  of  a  polemical  or  coutroversiai  toDe 
about  it.  It  deals  in  facts  rather  than  in  opinions.  And  it  has  b 
merit  not  very  common  to  histories  of  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
kept  within  very  reasonable  hounds.  There  must  have  been  con- 
siderable temptation  to  overload  such  a  book  with  'cited  authori- 
ties,  but  Mr,  Joyce  has  conscientiously  resisted  it.  We  are  not  sure, 
indeed,  that  be  has  not  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme.  A  few 
foot-notes,  indicating  bis  authorities,  would  have  increased  the 
value  of  tlie  work. 

Of  books  of  travel  there  has  not  recently  been  a  very  prolific 
growth.  Baron  Von  Schonbcrg'^s  "  Travels  in  India  and  Cash- 
more,"  •  fill  two  very  readable  volumes.  They  deal,  however, 
more  with  the  external  aspects  of  Indian  life,  than  we  could  have 
desired  at  the  present  time ;  lliey  are  objective  rallier  tlian  sub- 
jective, and  do  not  add  much  to  our  stock  of  ideas.  A  book  ou 
India,  written  by  an  intelligent  and  uiiprejudiced  foreigner,  would 
be  very  valuable  at  the  present  time.  Baron  Von  Schooberg,  how- 
ever, did  not  write  with  an  eye  to  charter  discussions,  and,  in  one 
sense,  his  book  is  all  the  pleasanter  for  it.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
tli&t  we  could  have  trusted  him  to  write  on  such  a  subject  u 
English  rule  In  the  Kast,  for,  judging  by  some  incidental  paiaages 
in  the  prc&L-iit  work,  he  is  a  little  too  much  di!>posed  to  arrive  at 
hasty  cunctut^iuns,  regarding  matters  affecting  tlie  character  of  the 
British  conquerors  of  the  Indlhn  world.  Hut,  apart  from  these 
very  natural  outbreaks  of  prejudice,  and  some  obvious  mis-read- 
ings of  outside  facts,  the  book  is  both  amusing  and  instructive, 
and  may  be  recommended  to  fire-side  travellers,  in  whom  the 
cutting  winds  and  driving  snows  of  our  western  springs,  may  per- 
haps raise  a  strong  inclination  to  make  closer  acquamtance  with 
tJie  sultry  climate  of  the  luast. 

The  *'  Isis"  of  the  elder  St.  John  is  to  be  called,  by  courtesy,  a 
hook  of  travels ;  f  and  yet  it  belongs  more  to  the  ideal  than  to 
the  real.  It  is  altogether  shadowy,  dreamy.  1 1  seems  rather  to 
resemble  a  dim  reminiscence  of  the  past,  than  a  record  of  contem- 
porary experience.  But  iu  this  mode  of  trealmeut  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  indistinctness  of 
the  maimer  isalJ  in  harmony  with  it.     The  absence  of  distinctive 

•  "  Traveta  in  luaitt  jumI  Cstdimerei,"  ly  Buruu  Erie  Vuu  Scliuabutig.  8  r«k 
»  «*  tail  I  on  Kgyptian  ['Ugrimiwe."    By  Jauih  Augtutus  St.  John.    8  nb. 
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liiodmarks,  both  of  time  and  space,  ia  wutiderfully  suggextive  of 
tlie  reinoto  clii-uiiologies,  and  trackless  deserts  of  ancient  Egypt. 
And  then  it  is  fluslicd  all  over  with  the  warm,  viiluptuous  colour- 
ing of  the  ICast ;  and  there  is  a  lounging,  smokinf^,  btury-tcUing  air 
about  it,  which  pleases  us  niij^htily.  It  is  not  quite  the  book  to 
gratify  the  plain  matter-of-fact  reader,  who  likes  to  travel  by  the- 
inap  and  the  almanac — to  measure  distances  and  compute  dates. 
But  it  will  charm  the  man  of  imagination  and  refinement,  bv  the 
noetry,  both  of  thought  and  diction,  which  sufiuses  it;  it  will  lift 
nim  out  of  the  cramping  realities  of  the  present,  and  the  narrow 
(environments  of  Liverpool  or  London.  But  it  is  more  than  this. 
There  is  in  some  places  a  grave  and  earnest  though tfuln ess  about 
the  book.  Its  prevailing  character  changes  from  the  picturesque  and 
objective,  to  the  meditative  and  subjective.  We  are  not  sure  tluit 
the  author's  meditations  always  run  in  the  right  direction.  There 
ia  a  little  too  much  libemlity — toleration — catholicity — hititudi- 
nariaiiism — call  it  what  you  will — about  them,  entirely  to  suit  our 
taste;  but  with  this  we  do  not  care  to  meddle.  We  leave  it  to 
graver  critics  than  ourselves.  But  we  must  add  that  there  ar^ 
here  and  there,  descriptive  pn&sages,  the  freedom  of  which  we 
hardly  know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  charming  domestic  idea 
su^t!Stcd  in  the  Dedicatory  Epistle. 

The  transition  from  Mr.  St,  John's  "  Isia,"  to  the  avowed  works 
of  fiction  wliich  lie  on  our  table,  ia  easy  and  natural.  Again,  in 
this  department  of  literature,  the  writings  of  the  lady-novelists 
predominate;  but  truth  compels  us  to  record  our  conviction,  that 
the  most  noticeable  fiction  before  us,  is  one  which  bears  no  femi- 
nine name.  **  My  Novel"  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remark- 
able book.*  There  is  as  much  matter  in  it,  speaking  typogra- 
phically, as  in  two  ordinary  three-volumed  fictions,  and  more 
character  and  incident,  than  in  half-a-dozen  of  the  modern  stamp. 
Truth  to  speak,  we  are  doubtlul  whether  it  is  not  somewhat  over- 
crowded with  both.  We  see  clearly  the  author's  design,  and 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  execution  of  it.  But  it  appears  to 
Ds  to  have  been  a  soniewhat  dangerous  experiment,  and  we  are 
doubtful  of  its  entire  success.  The  "  Varieties  of  English  Life" 
are  somewhat  overwhelming  and  distracting.  Such,  at  least,  is 
likely  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  general  reader.  For  our  own  parts, 
not  caring  to  be  greatly  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  any  particular 
hero  or  heroine,  we  are  content  to  lose  sight  of  one  set  of  per- 
sonages for  a  while,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  company  with  another. 
But  ordinary  novel  readers  delight  in  a  little  more  unity  of  action. 
They  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  holding  together  the  threads  of  so 
many  ditferent  stories,  and  are  insensible  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  author  keeps  them  all  artistically  in  hand.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  drive  six  horses  without  running  against  a  post.  Now  all 
tliese  "  Varieties  of  Englisli  Life"  are,  somehow  or  other,  mixed 
up,  immediately  or  intermediately,  one  with  another.  They  all 
contribute  something  towards  the  development  of  the  plot.     A 

•  "  My  Nuvi'l,  by  Pisistratiia  Caxton  ;  or,  Varietie«  uf  EngUbli  Life."    By 
Sir  £.  Bulwcr  Lyttvn.     1  vnU. 
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"Catalogue  Raisonn€**  of  these  Varieties  would  occupy  many 
pages.  We  can  only  afford  barely  to  iudicate  them.  Therv  is«] 
coiuitfT  squire  and  a  countni*  parson,  each  with  his  womanly  wlfa; 
•—a  rustic  genius,  earnest  and  pure-beartedj  who  maVos  hit  wu] 
up  to  town,  and  achieves  distinction  as  an  author — a  traTcUiu 
tinker — a  severe  land-steward,  well  inclined  to  grind  the  face* 
the  poor — a  statesman,  strong-minded  and  high-principled, 
brother  of  the  country  squire — a  ^oung  cold-blooded  advent 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  said  statesman — a  young  ga 
man,  good-hearted  and  wcak-hcadcd,  the  son  of  (he  country  squxv 
— a  wealthy  narrow-minded  parrmtt^  the  uncle  of  the  rustic  genia 
— a  poor  bne-minded  author,  debased  by  evil  habits— an  Italiai 
exile,  tenant  of  the  country  squire,  eccentric,  inconsistent,  inde- 
scribable— a  nobleman,  type  of  the  purt^dt  chiyalry,  youthful  in 
eTcrythiog  but  years,  the  best  and  the  most  loving — with  others 
less  note,  and  some  ''  Varieties  of  Life^  not  English — and  doaei 
associated  with  most  of  these  is  the  great  money-lending  geni 
of  the  times,  an  English  lawyer,  but  a  foreign  baron,  who  influ- 
ences the  destinies  of  many  greater  men  than  himself,  and  hu 
them,  for  a  time,  firmly  in  his  grasp.  There  is  a  great  worldly 
truth  in  this.  It  would  be  a  strange  **  Variety  of  English  Life," 
over  which  the  genius  of  £  s.  d.  does  not  exercise  some  siniitcr 
influence.  Of  Uie  fcminiuo  "Varieties"  we  have  not  spoken. 
But  th^  occupy  their  proper  ground  in  the  great  map  of 
"Knglisn  Life,"  and  are  not  the  least  charming  personages  in 
"My  Novel." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  are,  in  the 
last  work  of  tlie  author  of  Eugene  Aramt  evidences  of  power 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  chastened  by  time.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  Sir  Butwer  Lytton's  greatest  work,  but  that  there  are 
more  fine  things  In  it  than  in  any  single  work  which  he  has  yet 
produced.  And  they  seem  to  come  forth  more  easily  and  spon- 
taneously than  in  his  earlier  fictions.  There  is  more  unconscious- 
ness about  them.  Time  was  when  his  intellectual  wealth  did  not 
seem  to  sit  easily  upon  him.  He  writes  now  as  one  more  sure  of 
his  position — one  not  constrained  to  make  a  show  of  his  riches — to 
indicate  his  possessions.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  youi 
new  man  and  your  true  aristocrat — the  one  restlessly  seeking  the 
homage  which  the  other  quietly  takes  for  granted.  It  is  well 
that  the  writer  should  have  confidence  in  the  reader — that  wheo 
he  gives  utterance  to  a  fine  thought,  he  should  leave  the  public  to 
find  it  out  for  themselves.  Such  utterances  should  glide  out  by 
chance,  as  though  it  were  habitual  to  the  writer  to  express  fine 
thoughts  in  fine  language.  In  sume  of  Bulwer's  earlier  works* 
there  was  apj^orcut  a  sort  of  nen'ousncss  lest  the  reader  should 
miss  ills  good  things,  and  a  desire,  therefore,  to  indicate  them> 
But  there  is  little  or  none  of  this  uneasy  ostentatious  manner 
observable  in  "  My  Novel."  The  wealtli'hns  accumulated  with 
years  ;  but  it  sits  naturally  on  the  posscsaor,  and  is  expended  wilh- 
uut  parade. 

Ill  the  estimation    6f  the   discerning   few,   **  My  Novel"  will 
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clcvaU*  Sir  Bulwer  Ljlton'a  literiiry  character;  but  it  will  not  go 
far  to  incroasf  his  popularity  with  the  many.  The  exjKTinicnt, 
as  we  have  said,  is  n  dangerous  one,  for  it  is  an  experiment  on  tho 
patienco  of  an  impatient  public.  People  do  not  like  even  "  too 
much  of  a  good  thing/'  For  our  own  parts  wo  regard  tlie  work  as 
one  lo  be  turned  to  again  and  again  with  renewed  pleasure — to  bo 
read  and  reread,  not  f&r  the  ttory.  lint  the  public  arc  not  easily 
persuaded  to  read  a  novel  for  anytliing  but  the  story  ;  and  we  fear 
they  will  pronounce  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  this — a  little 
too  much  of  the  squire  and  the  parson,  and  the  stocks  and  such 
matters — matters,  indeed,  with  which  the  writer  has  no  greut 
acquaintance ;  for  the  '*  Varieties  of  English  Life,**  with  whick  he 
in  obviously  most  familiar,  are  of  the  city  type  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  will  vote  the  Caxtons  utterly  a  bore.  We 
could  have  wislicd,  ou  this  account,  that  less  had  been  attempted — 
that  the  exuberance  had  been  pruned  down— ^  that  tht  canvas  had 
been  less  crowded — and  the  story  of  llarley  L'Bstiatige  worked 
out  with  fewer  hindrances  and  distractions-  We  look  on  this  as 
the  finest  character  that  Bulwer  has  ever  drawn,  and  there  is  not 
ioiything  muclt  finer  in  £nglisb  fiction  than  the  scene,  in  which  his 
better  nature  triumphs  over  his  sense  of  injuries  received,  and 
treading  down  the  first  eager  longings  for  revenge,  he  takes  the 
niau,  who  has  wronged  him,  back  again  to  his  heart.  All  this 
part  of  the  story,  indeed,  is  managed  with  great  skill,  and  worked 
out  with  great  power.  The  revelation  takes  the  reader  by  surprise, 
and  is  as  touching  as  it  is  surprising.  We  cannot  aUbrd  to  dwell 
upon  detaib,  and  have  already  exhausted  the  space  at  our  disposal ; 
but  before  we  lay  aside  these  four  pregnant  volumes,  we  must  say 
that  the  sketch  of  poor  Burley,  the  man  of  fine  parts,  but  evil 
littbits — a  grand  Poraonian  representative  of  a  class  of  men  now 
happily  becoming  more  and  more  rare — is  a  very  fine  but  very 
painful  conception.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  touching.  It 
la,  us  we  have  said,  a  picture  of  a  Variety  of  J^ngli:>h  life,  now 
fast  passing  away.  But  we  have  known  a  Burley  in  our  time, 
and  recognise  tlie  truth  of  the  picture. 

Whatever  wc  may  fee)  disposed  to  say  of  the  new  novel  by  the 
authoress  of  *'  Jane  Eyre,"*  we  cannot  urge  against  it  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  brought  against  "  My  Novel."  "  Villette** 
is  eerLiinly  not  over-crowded  with  incident  and  character.  It  is 
a  simple  every-day  story,  and  the  "  Varieties"  are  rather  those  of 
coutiuental   ttiau   of  English  life.     The    heroine    is  an    Engliidi 

»  woman,  attached,  aa  au  instructress,  to  a  Belgian  school.  Tho 
hero  is  a  tutor,  or  "  Professor "  in  tlie  some  school,  and  not  an 
Englishman.  It  will  be  remarked,  by  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  that 
the  authoress  is  unwilling  to  gel  rid  of  the  scholastic  variety  wliich 
baa  already  figured  so  prominently  in  her  former  novels.  Now, 
doubtless,  goveruesacs  and  tutors  are  losing  and  lovable  bi-'ings, 
but  all  the  human  love  in  the  world  is  not  confined  to  the  breasts 
of  governesses  and  tutoi-s.     We  are  really  inclined,  on  this  score, 

£el  with  *'  Currer  Bell."     It  is  mere  wilfulness  on  her  part. 
■  ViUette."    By  Currer  Boll,  mithor  of"  Jane  Eyr«."    3  vols. 
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It  seems  as  thnugh,  stung  by  the  friendly  admonili 
'•  Shirley**  elicited,  she  had  doggedly  said  to  herself,  •• 
it  again.  They  quarrel  with  mc  ou  account  of  this  «ci«tf  exhi- 
bition of  the  scholastic  variety  ;  let  us  see  what  they  irill  <ay  of 
the  third."  Now  wc  will  not  say  what  it  wonld  seem  to  he  bcr 
intention  to  provoke  us  into  saying,  that  all  this  dimotct  Um? 
absence  of  creative  power.  We  do  not  say  this;  became  we  do 
mot  believe  it.  We  would  rather  believe  in  the  wilfnlDrMoT^ 
writer.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  scenes  between  Lacy 
and  M.  Emanuel  remind  one,  rather  uii comfortably •  of  certain 
sages  between  Jane  Eyre  and  Mr.  Rochester,  only  they  an 
feeble  and  continental — they  want  the  hearty  £ug'lisb  c\ 
• — they  are  more  petii~mditre-ish — altogether  more  **  finikin** 
Ibreign.  To  speak  truthfully,  we  do  not  like  M.  Ensanoel  at  all* 
He  is  a  sort  of  small  Triton  among  the  feminine  minnows, 
he  bullies  the  weak  in  a  very  unmanly  manner.  The  bcarisl^ 
of  Mr.  Rochialiii  was  just  tolerable.  There  was  somctHif  of-l 
excuse  for  it.  ffis  environments  were  certainly  of  a  rery  irnxal' 
and  exasperatiDg  kind.  AD  the  external  adjuncts  too  were  tt 
beeping  with  the  Salvator-ish  character  of  the  hero ;  the  antccr- 
dents  of  his  life  favoured  the  development  of  such  a  chancier.  But 
a  prnfrswor  of  Literature  in  a  boarding-school  for  yomy  ladies  ii 
^feqgedier  a  diflercnt  personage.  When  such  a  man  as  this  pfa?* 
tlie  bully  we  fed  certam  muscular  twitchiiigs  difficult  to  restrain. 
But  although  we  speak  thus  freely  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
Currer  Bell's  wilfol  offences  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  speak 
respectfully  of  her  ^nius.  You  can  hardly  read  a  page  of  "  Vil- 
lelit*  witaoot  feelutg  that  it  is  the  emanati|ia  of  no  ofdioary 
Mnd.  It  has  Hole  or  ooae  of  the  intensity  of  **  Jsae  Eyre," 
hut  it  kas  tbe  win  trathlvlDeaSy  the  same  knowledge  of  the  work- 
fags  «f  &e  hwww  beart^-«r,  us  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  write, 
tlw  faMle  iMBrt — tihe  sane  unity  of  action  and  outtplctencts  of 
HiiiiWfinii.  The  patntiar  i»  altof^tber  more  finiibed  and 
Mwaie.  It  has  mnA  less  breadth,  but  it  has  idocv  fidetily; 
and  beaeath  a  more  frigid  and  formal  exterior,  the  same  war» 
Ihummi  beart  ^oihts  ac  stnngly  as  in  the  old  mansion  amoar 
the  aowWm  WudL  TlieTr  is  something,  too,  in  **  Villettc  "  wbUa 
"ilane  Eyrv*  has  not.  It  has  great  merit  as  a  piclurv  of  maimets. 
TKa  tratUofawaa  of  the  lettm  is  not  to  be  deuied. 

fal  iliaa  Kanaagfc's  aev  fictioo.  "Daisy   BurnH,*'*  we  bare  a 

wofk  iwswhsf  of  llie  saB«  type  as  **  Villetle.*'     We  are  intra- 

.  dttccd  to  a  su^  twniinhoM,  mmr  verf  &miliai  with  iu  innataib 

t«od  jatasMwd  ia  theai  aa  friends.     The  stoipr  is  simr'-  **-- 1— 

[■  vanagfjirl,  theiia^ghterof  amedieal  ptactituner  in  .  ly 

^  wt  aa  ofphaa  at  a  tbct  early  age  and  thrown  upon  Uxa  protcc* 

timoffiieMiL    AAer  abrief  so|oaraui  the  IvMiaeof  an  ccceatrkt 

owhat  ogrvh  giaa^albm,  she  is  reacoed  br  a  young  Irishma, 

•  had  Wea  cJacnte^  hgr  her  fioher,  kaowa  bcr  well  aa  a  chDd, 

aod  now,  ia  the  fninf  of  his  gratitude,  deteeminea  to  support 
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}hXiA  protect  the  bereaved  one  in  her  journey  through  life.  He 
takes  her  home,  places  her  under  the  charge  of  a  sister  with 
I  whom  he  Hves^  and  the  results  arc  much  what  might  be  expected. 
[Daisy  Bums,  as  her  mind  and  heart  begin  to  develope  and  cxpand> 
[becomes  precociously  enamoured  of  lier  prott^ctor.  He  loves  and 
[is  betrothed  to  another,  a  frivolous,  liandsomu  creature  quite 
puiiworlhy  of  him — aud  the  tonnents  of  jealousy,  which  amict 
[the  child's  heart,  supply,  for  a  time,  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
Iscory.  After  a  while  their  ponieions  are  somewhat  reversed.  He 
[bcguis  to  understand  the  moral  character  t>f  tlie  fripid  beauty  to 
rwhom  he  has  given  his  affections;  the  euyagcinent  is  broken  off; 
l*nd  he,  in  turn,  misunderstanding  Daisy's  childish  openness  and 
I  simplicity  of  character,  feels  himself  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  which 
[he  some  time  before  had  inflicted.  There  is  much  delicate  trutli- 
Hulness  in  the  manner  in  which  all  this  is  worked  out.  The 
rstory  is  not  nn  exciting  one,  but  it  is  very  interesting ;  and  it  is 
1  charmingly  written.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  story  could 
have  been  conveyed  in  language  more  femininely  appropriate  to 
I  the  subject. 

In  **  Nelly  Armstrong,*  •  we  have  &  tale  not  merely  of  domestic 

[life,  but  of  domestic  service — a  story  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings, 

the  temptations,  the  errors,  the  punishment,  and  the  expiation  of 

lone  of  that  class,  of  which  so  little  account  is  taken,  although 

nearly  all  our  daily  comfort  is  dependent  ou   them — our  female 

domestic  aer\'ants.     It  is  full  of  quiet  truthfulness  and  homely 

[pathos.     And  there  is  grave  and  earnest  teaching  in  it.     It  is  a 

[book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 

^lessons  and  warnings  it  contains.     Not  that  there  is  anything  of  a 

didactic  tone  about  the  work.     It  simply  "  teaches  by  example." 

There  is  nothing  so  little  understood  amongst  us — at  least  so  Uttle 

regarded  in  practice — as  the  responsibilities  of  the  heads  of  our 

households.     We  think  that  as  long  as  we  pay  our  servants  their 

wages,  and  give  them  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  we  have  done  our 

duty  towards  them ;  but  we  may  learn  what  a  fatal  mistake  this  is 

from  the  pages  of  *'  Nelly  Armstrong." 

In  tlie  story  of  "  Alice  Montrose,"  f  by  Miss  Mackintosh,  we 
are  transported  to  Trans-Atlantic  ground.  It  is  illustrative  of  the 
war  of  opinion  betweeu  the  North  and  the  South,  and  as  a  picture 
of  a  phase  of  American  society,  with  which  in  this  country  wc 
have  out  slender  acquaintance,  has  an  interest  and  importance 
beyond  those  which  belong  to  it  merely  as  a  romance.  But 
the  authoress  of  ''Charms  aud  Countercharms"  is  not  likely  to 
forget  her  calling  as  a  romance-writer,  and  to  cease  to  exercise 
that  in6uence  over  the  heart  of  the  reader  which  she  put  forth  lo 
successfully'  in  the  work  which  first  introduced  her  to  the  British 
public.  The  novel  reader  is  not  the  less  entertained  because  he 
IS  instructed  —  because  he  carries  away  other  recollections  than 

I      *  "Nelly  Armstrong ;  "  a  tale,  by  the  author  of  "  Rote  DuugUs."    9  veil, 
evo.     1853. 

f  "Alice  Montrose."   By  Maria  Mackintosh,  Author  of  "  Charms  vn&Vl^iWGi^ 
,  Isrcharmi."    3  vuls. 
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those  associated  with  the  ideal  personages  who  have  been 
before  hiui. 

In  "  Bannerford,  or  the  Valley  of  Gold,"*  English  fiction  bietb 
ground,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  at  the  *'  Diggings."  A 
quarrel  betweeu  two  brotliers,  ending  in  a  persons^  colUsioOi  m^ 
posed  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  elder,  sends  tiie  younger  to 
California,  where  others  connected  with  his  early  histoirfoUov 
him  in  course  of  time.  The  romantic  machinery  of  the  stor^  is.  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  somewhat  melodramatic.  "We  like  tk 
English  incidents  in  tlie  earlier  and  Inter  part  of  the  work  \tm 
than  those  which  arc  laid  on  Califomian  ground,  and  which  m 
recommended  by  novelty,  and  freshness,  and  a  sort  of  scramblia(f 
breathlessncss  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Calitomian  adren- 
ture.  There  is  interest  and  excitement  enough  in  the  rolumei 
to  satisfy  any  novel  reader ;  and  perhaps  a  little  iraprobabilitr  ii 
such  a  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  offence.  **  L*  trai  x'ot 
jiflj  inujnurs  le  craisemblabh" 

Among  other  works,  at  which  wc  can  onlv  afford  to  glance,  art 
the  "Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldier  in  the  United  Slat<s»" 
which  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  Amerioi 
army,  and  some  incidents  of  the  Mexican  war — a  book  of  ooaudl^ 
able  interest,  which  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  more  hastily  tfai 
we  desire  ; — the  journal-story  of  "  Preciosa,"  a  sort  of  history  of  tin 
heart,  not  undistinguished  by  some  knowledge  of  the  inner  and  moir 
mysterious  workings  of  our  nature ;  the  "  Canadian  Crusoe*,"  ■ 
charming  story  for  young  people,  wTitlen  by  Mrs.  Traill,  a  sister  (rf 
Agnes  Stricldaud,  one  who  writes  with  a  thorough  knowledge  at 
the  life  of  a  settler,  and  throws  her  experiences  very  pleasastlT 
into  action  j  and  Patrick  Scott's  brief  poem  of  **  Lore  in  ibf 
Moon/'  which  contains  some  fluent  verse  and  a  few  good  thoughts, 
but  will  scarcely  add  to  his  reputation.  Besides  these,  we  oan 
several  works  on  Indian  affairs,  elicited  by  the  Parliamentary  iiiqui- 
rics  now  in  pi-ogrcss.  They  are  almost  entirely  of  a  speculatifft 
and  controversial  character,  and  ecarccly  come,  therefore,  withia 
our  critical  province.  The  most  nuticcoble  of  these  works  ii 
Mr.  Campbell's  Scheme  for  the  future  government  of  India,  which 
comes  recommended  by  the  writer's  reputation  as  the  author  of 
"  Modem  India,"  but  wliich  seems,  to  our  sober  comprehension,  to 
mix  up  a  good  deal  of  what  is  visionary  and  wild  with  acme  rery 
sensible  practical  suggestions. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  now  editions  is  a  reissue,  in  a  dieap 
and  portable  form,  of  Lord  Mahon's  "  History*  of  England,**  and 
a  condensed  one-volume  edition  of  "  Fellowes' Traveii  and  Re- 
acarclies  in  Asia  Minor,"  two  works  it  is  well  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  general  public  These  less  costly  editions  of  standard 
works  are  always  deserving  of  a  word  of  welcome. 

"Batmerford;  or.  The  Valley  of  Gvld."    S  vols. 
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9  ^a(e  of  our  <!DtDn  ^imr. 
By  Sbirley  Brooks, 

ADTBOB   or  *'  UU9   YIOLET   AWD   USA   OrrSBa." 


CBAITEB    XIV. 
Hk.  CUBUDSBliNT   AT   TB£   JIAB   OF   JCITKE. 

Tub  chivalrous  and  cnplive  Paul  raged  vehemently  as  he  \ras 
coiiducled  lo  the  pulice-stalioD,  aud  lost  no  oppoiluiiity  of  convey- 
ing to  the  police,  and  to  such  other  audience  as  accumulated 
around  the  procesMon,  his  unhesitating  opinion  that  of  all  the 
miscreants  jtermilled  lo  encumber  llie  earth,  a  full-blown  tradcs- 
uian  was  at  once  the  most  ofTeosive  and  the  most  despicable.  His 
guardians  rattier  evaded  than  exhausted  the  question  by  good- 
natured  advice  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  the  party  souu 
reached  the  station,  nliere  the  public  was  abruptly  disuiii^stHl,  the 
charge  taken  down,  and  Mr.  Cheqnerbcnt  locked  up. 

A  cold  seal  iu  a  gloomy  cell,  however,  does  wonders  with  those 
to  whom  it  is  a  novelty,  and  Paul's  passion  began  to  subside  with 
ihc  fumes  of  the  sUwulauls  he  had  taken.  Ue  reticcted,  with 
some  disuiav,  thai  he  ought  to  have  left  town  that  evening,  and 
tliat  probably  Carlyou  would  write  to  the  office  to  inquire  after 
bin),  that  even  if  lie  escaped  easily  from  tlie  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate, the  affair  might  be  reported  in  Uie  papers,  and  Mr.  Moles- 
wortli  always  read  tlie  police  cases,  and  in  short  Uiat  there  was  a 
very  good  chance  of  his  getting  into  a  very  disagreeable  scrape. 
And,  being  a  good-natuici)  ftllow,  he  then  found  time  to  feci  an- 
uoyed  that  he  had  made  a  scene  which  might  injure  Mrs.  Sell- 
inger  with  her  cuimexiuns,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  vexation  lo  poor 
little  Miss  Livingstone.  Altogether  lie  grew  very  hot  and  fidgety, 
and  paced  the  scanty  dungeon  with  so  much  irhtation  that  one  of 
the  policemen  looked  iu  at  the  grating,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  he  was  the  white  bear  at  the  "'  Zulogic  gardens." 

A  gentleman  with  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a  little  tact,  has  not 
much  to  apprehend  from  ihe  severity  of  the  police  force.  So  as 
soon  as  Paul  had  calmed  himself,  and  resolved  upon  a  plan  of 
acliou,  his  request  to  be  let  out,  that  he  uiigbt  say  a  few  words, 
was  very  favourably  listened  to.  There  happened  lo  be  do  other 
criminal  iu  the  station  (except  a  brawny  and  druuken  cosier* 
monger  who  was  awaiting,  in  gcutle  slumber,  a  mild  magisierial 
remonstrance  for  a  little  excess  iu  enforcing  domestic  disci  pliue — 
his  error  was  stunning  his  wife  with  a  poker  and  then  stamping 
on  her),  so  tlie  )m»j>ector  felt  the  less  restraint  in  oOering  Paul  a 
seal  by  the  fire,  and  the  coiivcrsalion  bccaiao  fxWu«^\'j  ^\vo>\u^. 
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During  tbe  discnssion  which  precedej  Mr,  Chequerbenl*8  re- 
moval from  the  dancing-academy,  Mrs.  Sellingcr,  ibinigluful  amicl 
licr  aonoyance,  had  felchcd  him  his  paletot.  Luckily  his  cigar-4 
was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  explanation  that  In;  was  ordered 
suiukc  a  good  deal  on  account  of  ueuralgiaii  bronchitis  in  Uie 
vascular  vetitricle  was  hnman<*!y  cnnsidcied  "by  the  official,  who 
having  bimscirnn  beredilar}*  tendency  lo  the  same  cumplaiDl,  did 
not  refuse  lo  share  the  remedy.  And,  in  short,  for  a  night  in  i 
policC'Slalion,  Panl  got  through  llic  hours  pU-asaully  enough,  and 
beard  somu  profitable  discourse,  from  which  he  may  hare  Iearuedf.j 
among  other  things,  how  little  cbauce  an  accused  person  has  OM 
cscHpiug  from  justice,  when  her  inferior  ministers  liave  sufficicat 
confidence  in  one  another's  honour  and  veracity  to  support  one 
another  by  any  confirmation  the  rules  of  evidence  demand. 

In  the  morning  Paul  bad  a  tolerable  breakfast  brought  him,  ui<L^ 
he  Iiad  scarcely  finished  it  when  a  lady  arrived  to  see  him.  It 
needless  lo  say  that  this  was  poor  Angela,  who  had  already  ' 
to  Mrs.  bcUinger's,  and  who  brought  a  selection,  from  Paul's  carpel^ 
bag,  uf  everything  he  would  want  for  a  morning  toilet  Angy 
was  agreeably  u^^tonished  to  &ec  him  come  out  to  her  with  bu 
usual  laugh.  She  had  half  expected  to  liear  his  fclicrs  coma 
clanking  along,  like  the  husbauti's  in  Fidelio.  And  she  had 
scarcely  a  word  of  scolding  for  him,  but  was  eager  to  go  any- 
where, and  see  anybody,  and  do  auytliing  in  the  world,  after  the 
manner  of  our  beloved  ones  wbeu  we  really  want  tlicir  assistance. 
She  proptiscd  tu  visit  PauVs  antagonist,  and  to  try  and  sofWa 
him,  but  this  Paul  would  not  bear  of.  He  admitted  that  he  bwl 
behaved  rather  badly,  and  he  meant  to  ofl'er  the  fellow  an  apology 
himself  (ibuugh  his  insolence  shoived  thai  be  was  a  mere  boiuid, 
who  deserved  all  he  had  gol),  but  Angela  should  not  go  near  him. 
%Vhat  did  Mrs.  Sellinger  say  ?  Angela  had  looked  into  her  room, 
she  was  of  course  in  bed,  for  the  ball  had  gone  on  until  ucarly  six 
— but  she  sent  her  love  to  Mr.  Chcquerbcnt,  and  thougli  siie  bad 
tried  in  vain  lo  mollify  ttie  man  he  had  beaten,  whose  name  \%u 
Sliaddles,  and  who  was  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  grocer  in  iha 
neighbourhood,  sbc  had  written  a  note  to  the  reporter  who  usually 
attended  the  police-court  (whose  daughter  slie  Jiad  once  taught), 
and  ba<l  begged  him  to  suppress  the  story  for  Uie  papers.  U'his 
piece  of  kind  t hough tfulness,  when  she  had  good  right  lo  sulk, 
proved,  i'aul  declared,  that  the  handsome  dancing  mistress  was  a 
most  auiicable  party  and  an  out-and-outer. 

Paul  then  began  lo  consider  whellier  be  had  better  defend  him- 
self by  counsel,  and  he  tbuught  of  two  or  lliree  barristers,  ju»t 
called,  who  had  eaten  many  oysters  and  app1aude<l  many  Adelphi 
]>crformances  with  hioi,  and  auy  one  o\^  whom  would  have  cheei- 
lully  come  up  to  Clerkcnwell,  and  harangued  the  niagistmle  in  his 
iavtiur,  citing  cver^'  precedent  of  a  combat  from  Moses  and  the 
Egyptian  down  to  the  last  Members  of  Parlinmeni  who  fought  for 
a  cab.  Bui  the  friendly  inspector  dissuaded  him  from  this  courw, 
as  inimical  to  bis  own  inteixsls,  suoiming  up  his  reasons  in  a  urse 
whisper. 
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jHo.     Eh?" 

es lion  and  strictly  inhibiting  Miss  Living- 
jil  UjM»ti  tlie  ]}li!lHn;ui  Shatlilles,  Paul  dismissed 
^ciion,  and  airanging  that  ihcy  should  meet  in 
lie  actresH  went  away  somewhat  comforted  at 
,  but  still  in  awful  terror  at  the  thoughta  of  tlie 
Rich  she  felt  assured  would  be  launched  upon  him 
ikgistcrial  bench.  She  determined  to  be  near  him  dur- 
'sbe  chose  to  think  his  "  trial/*  aud  to  console  hira  in 
;  hour  of  doom,  and  altliongh  I  do  not  suppose  her  line 
Sing  had  ever  made  her  acquainted  with  that  sweet  saint 
at  by  UusscU's  side,  she  instinctively  resolved  on  a  similar 
Iwe  of  devotion.  She  wandered  about  tlie  streets  (for  she  was 
Dch  too  resllesH  lo  go  home  and  study  her  part  in  tlie  nor  drama 
bf  tb«  **  Fiend  Idiot  of  the  Gory  Gorge"  as  she  ought  to  have 
done),  and  allogether  looked  too  fresh,  and  loo  neat,  and  too  pretty 
lo  be  walking  about  among  tlic  soddencd,  slovenly,  slipshod 
nalivc-H  of  Clerkeuwell. 

The  magistrate  iisnally  came  down  at  half-past  ten,  and  tlie  poor 
little  girl  grew  lired  of  walking  about,  looking  listlessly  into 
sbop-windows,  and  being  recognised  by  various  patrons  of  the 
stage,  who,  in  their  sliirt-sleeves,  were  going  for  their  morning 
dram.  She  kept  near  the  street  in  which  tl>c  police-court  stood, 
and  at  length  went  into  a  small  newspaper  shop,  bought  a  miscel- 
lany in  which  some  wretched  stories  were  baliuiced  by  u  mass  of 
good  sense  and  pracUeal  int'ormatiou,  and  all  for  a  pen uy,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  down.  Her  arrival  was  providential,  for  tlic 
woman  of  tbo  shop  was  dying  for  an  audience  to  hear  how  shame- 
fully her  Johnny,  a  fine  fear*nothLng  fellow,  ma^am,  and  only 
eleven,  Imd  beeu  caned  by  a  gentleman,  as  he  called  himseli^ 
though  anybody  might  have  seen  he  was  nothing  of  the  Liud, 
for  jubi  knocking  bis  tip-cat  into  the  eye  of  a  lady  who  happened, 
to  be  going  by  promiscuous  as  the  ])oor  child  was  playing.  And 
when  Johimy's  grievances  had  beeu  told  out,  and  a  few  other 
revelations  of  interest,  including  the  probability  of  bis  speedily 
baring  a  new  little  broiher  or  sister,  and  a  treatise  on  various 
infantine  diseases,  had  been  oflered,  aller  tite  manner  of  matrons 
of  that  class  with  iheir  chance  customers,  Angela  was  allowed  to 
take  np  a  newspaper. 

Members  of  Parlioment  are  not  tho  only  people  who  lake  hints 
from  the  press.  Angela^s  eye  happeucd  to  fall  upon  a  paragraph 
beaded, '"  Disgraceful  Bigotry  in  a  Parson.'*  She  read  on,  and 
found  that  a  clergyman  was  being  vohomently  castigated  for  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  that  a  certain  theatre  in  his  London  parish 
were  closed.  Theindiguant  juumalist  made  mince-meat  of  tlic 
haughty  and  bigoted  buttress  of  a  bloated  cstablislimont.  A  par- 
son presume  lo  attack  tlie  stage,  whose  business  *'  't  was  to  lu'ld  a 
mirror  up  to  nature  ! "  Probably  this  insolent  priest  did  not  know 
tb  at  four  words  of  a  Greek  who  had  nTitten  plays  had  Iwen  quoted 
by  8t.  l*aul,  a  humble  tent-maker,  whom  proud  ecclesiastics  ia 
purple  and  fiue  lineu  thought  beneath  theit  bq\)icc.    V«\)A.-^V% 
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had  never  hcarcl  nf  Shakspcarc,  who  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all 
time,  and  who  had  wriilcn  glowing  lessons  of  virtue  and  laarality, 
which  it  would  be  well  if  all  scnnons  contained.  Pcrfaipi  be 
thought  that  assailing  an  esiablishment  where  sixty-ieren  people 
got  their  bread  was  the  way  to  spread  peace  on  earth  and  good 
-will  ainungst  men.  The  fierce  and  haughty  priest,  who  would 
doublless  be  a  L.iud  or  an  Inquisitor  if  he  had  Uie  power,  waBte> 
commended  to  Icecp  to  bis  books,  and  not  to  wing  his  venomed 
shafts  against  the  drama,  which  contained  passages  of  a  puhlr 
which  churchmen  might  well  imitate,  and  whose  eloquence  and 
pallios  made  their  way  through  the  iciest  bosom,  and  Uinied  lo 
xnelting  charity  the  coldest  heart. 

This  intense  and  logical  appeal;  addressed  to  a  poor,  while, 
threadbare,  over-worked  curate,  who  had  regretted  that  a  theatre, 
which  nightly  collected  all  the  scoundrelism  of  the  distrirt  to  see 
scoundrelism  glorified  upon  the  stage,  aiid  which  its  manigci* 
avowed  was  weekly  supported  *'  two  nights  a  week  by  wages,  four 
nights  by  thieves,'"  could  not  be  better  regulated,  produced  an  elfecC 
of  which  the  exasperate  writer  little  dreamed.  It  was  not  the  close- 
ness of  its  reasoning,  or  tlie  beautiful  fen'our  of  its  language,  hot 
the  enlogy  on  the  powers  of  the  drama  that  did  the  work.  Angela 
laid  d(»wn  Oie  paper,  and  with  a  rais^ed  colour  and  a  fiusbing 
cheek  walked  out  of  the  little  shop,  ringing,  with  a  violent  cUttcr, 
the  spring-bcU  on  the  half  door,  and  cutting  the  shop  matron  short 
in  an  elaborate  discussion,  with  another  customer,  on  the  tyranny 
of  compulsory  vaccination. 

Miss  Livingstone,  tvith  an  energetic  .step,  hastened  to  the  near- 
est stationer's,  where  she  bouglil  a  very  fi»e  card  embossed  with 
TOses  and  wreaths,  and  upou  wliich,  with  a  very  scratchy  stee! 
len,  she  inscribed  lier  name,  not  over  legibly,  for  her  eiJucalion 
lad  been  a  little  neglected.  And  thin  she  made  off"  for  the  policiv 
court,  where  she  found  one  of  the  ofBcers  who  had  seen  her  at  the 
Klatinii,  and  who,  learning  her  errand,  conducted  her  to  the  magis- 
trate's private  door,  and  apprised  her  that  *'  the  Beak  had  shown." 
The  Reak,  known  in  private  circles  as  Mr.  Prior,  had  arrived — 
if  it  is  necessary  lo  translate—and  while  his  chief  clerk  was  dis- 
posing of  Kome  routine  business  in  court,  was  amusing  liimselfnith 
a  newspaper  containing  an  attack  upon  one  of  bis  dccisioDs.  The 
article  was  in  quite  another  vein  from  that  of  the  enei^etic  assail- 
ant of  the  clergy,  and  after  giving  a  report  of  the  case  in  question, 
proceeded  to  argue,  closely  and  wittily,  that  Mr.  Prior  had  done  an 
luju-stice.  Nor  could  this  be  disputed,  if  the  premises  had  only 
been  correct.  But— and  the  accomplished  journalist,  who  in  his 
^^'t'i.t-end  ehawhers  penned  the  smart  and  biting  diatribe,  never 
condescended  to  speculate  on  a  chain  of  such  vulgar  chances— the 
report  was  incorrect  in  every  important  particular.  And  for  this 
the  reasons  were  so  shockingly  low  that  I  am  ashamed  to  write 
them.  The  regular  reporter  at  the  police-court  could  not  attend  at 
the  hearing,  because  his  wife  was  engaged  in  presenting  to  biro, 
with  Kome  diffieullVj  a  ninth  co-heiress  to  the  manifold  writer  and 
the  llimsy,     lie  sent  a  substitute,  who  would  have  been  etiicieut, 
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bnt,  not  expecting  to  be  pmployed,  liad  taken  so  much  whiskey  and 
water  in  the  course  of  a  religions  argument  with  a  brother- reporter, 
a  Catholic,  for  whose  conversion  he  was  auxtous,  tlial,  though  he 
managed  «rith  habitual  instinct  to  scratch  several  facts  of  the  case 
together,  they  were  arranged  in  such  a  form  as  to  present  anything 
but  the  story  which  rainc  out  before  Mr.  Prior.  Then  another 
trifle  interfered  with  ihc  accuracy  of  the  report — the  reporter  did 
not  hear  tlie  case  at  all ;  he  was  too  late  for  it,  but  as  it  was  one 
of  interest,  he  gleaned  his  points  as  well  as  he  could  from  spec- 
tators, policemen,  and  other  unrecognized  authorities.  The  won- 
der was,  not  that  a  duty  done  under  such  disadvantages  was  done 
so  ill,  but  that  it  n'as  done  so  well ;  but  this  was  small  consolation 
to  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  spiked*on  a  glittering  epigram  for  bad  lair 
and  bad  English,  of  bolli  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent. 

Paul  Choqnerhent'fi  liberality  at  the  station-house  had  eusured 
for  his  pretty  little  friend  an  attention  which  possibly  she  might 
not  otherwise  have  gained.  For  on  her  knocking  at  the  ma^s- 
trato's  private  door,  and  presenting  her  splendid  card,  the  palicc- 
man,  who  knew  her,  made  such  a  sign  to  the  one  who  opened  the 
door,  that  he  received  the  imposing  document  ivithoul  a  grin, 
ushered  her  into  a  waiting-room,  and  went  through  a  doublc- 
door,  into  the  presence.  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  little 
Angela,  with  a  fluttering  but  a  resolute  heart,  unfastened  her 
bonnet-strings  and  rc]>€aled  some  words  to  herself. 

"  .4h  !  well- -let  her  come  in,*'  she  heard  a  deep,  kindly-sound- 
ing voice  say,  as  the  doors  opened.     The  policeman  beckoned  her. 

I  think  slie  was  a  little  taken  aback  as  she  entered  the  magis- 
trate's room  with  a  hasty  but  heri)inc's  step.  She  rather  expected 
lo  be  confronted  with  somebody  more  theatrically  terrible.  She 
supposed  she  should  find  a  stem  potentate  in  robes,  and  with 
a  fierce  frown,  white  bis  chin  high  in  air,  in  the  fashion  of  stage- 
haughtiness,  should  be  over  his  left  shoulder.  IJis  hand  should 
have  rested  significantly  iipon  the  open  volume  of  the  law.  Her 
intended  rush  was  somewhat  spoiled  when  she  found  herself  before 
a  portly  genllemaTi,  certainly,  with  grave  but  handsome  features, 
which  lighted  with  a  pleasant,  encouraging  smile  as  she  entered, 
and  who  even  bowed  slightly  and  laid  down  his  newspaper  to  bear 
what  she  had  to  nay.     She  hesitated. 

"  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  taking  up  her 
card  and  trying  to  read  il,  *'  Aliss — a — Lunipingstart^Leamiug- 
ton — 1  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  Livingstone,  sir,"  faltered  out  poor  Angela,  who  was  beginning 
to  think  that  her  proposed  plau  of  attack  might  not  be  altogether 
so  eligible  as  she  had  fancied  it. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  **  but  you  young  ladies  write  such 
Italian  hands  that  they  arc  troublesome  to  on  English  eye.  Well, 
do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  on  business  ?" 

"  To  speak  to  him  on  business,"  Angela  thought,  was  hanlly  cue 
enough  for  the  speech  she  meditated,  so  she  timidly  explained  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chequrrbent  was  to  be  brought  up 
that  moniing  before  his  lordship  for  an  as^aulx. 
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"  Don't  say  lordship  "  said  Mr.  Prior,  **  because  Ihat  U  prema- 
ture.    And  whom  has  your  friend  been  assaulting.     You?" 

"No,  sir,*'  said  Angela,  startled  into  new  excitemeut  by  this 
sudden  and  injurions  supposilion,  "  he  would  protect  mc  with  hit 
life.  But  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  slung  intu  un< 
measured  madness  by  a  taunt  hurled  at  mo  by  a  wretch,  he  raised 
his  hand  against  the  base  minion  of  tyranny,  at  least  his  name  is 
ShaddleV*  SR\d  Angela,  getting  beu-ildered  and  travelling  out  of 
the  theatrical  record. 

Tlie  magistrate  looked  amused  for  a  momentt  and  then  said, 

'*  Ib  the  affair  a  tlieatrical  squabble,  Miss  Livingstone  ?  Beontn 
if  80,  I  hope  it  will  be  made  up  without  my  interference.  Yoo 
know  that  words  whicl)  would  be  tremendous  between  prirata 
people  go  for  nothing  among  professionals — tlio  most  frightful  row 
of  eternal  hatred  and  hideous  vengeance  only  means  a  lilllc  aunor- 
ance  at  not  being  repaid  half-a-crown,  or  nskcnl  to  supper.  Stuvj 
you  can  make  peace  among  you  witliout  me." 

"  It  is  not  50,  sir,"  said  Angela,  once  more  resolving  to  try  hv 
powers,  and  gaining  confidence  at  the  grave  fatherly  voice  of  the 
magistrate.  Measuring  her  disUnce,  like  a  practised  artist,  sba 
suddenly  dropped  her  bonnet,  dishevelled  her  hair  in  a  second,  aad 
dashing  to  his  knee,  knelt  before  him. 

**  Mercy,  sir,  O  mercy,*'  she  exclaimed  in  those  wild  and  piteoua 
toBes  which  nightly  drew  leare  down  the  grimy  cheeks  of  her  Hox- 
mn  audiences,  in  the  speech  innn  'Pte  Hnmjmati's  Barling;  <w, 
Tkf  Bride  of  the  GallowSy  with  which  she  now  favoured  the 
worthy  magistrate.  **  Mercy  for  his  own  young  blood,  mercy 
for  his  father's  grey  hairs.  Misled  by  infaUiation,  he  has  plnngod 
inin  the  abyss  of  crime  ;  but  while  the  white-robed  angel  of  Pily 
weej)ing  waves  her  gentle  wings  over  the  storm-lashed  deep  o£ 
Passion,  tlie  boisterous  surge  mav  be  baffled  of  its  victim,  and 
the  wanderer's  bark  find  huppy  Larbour.  Mercy,  sir,  for  yon 
100  are  hiiniau— nay,  think  mil  I  mean  t'  insult  yon— hut  in 
that  quivering  lip  1  see  the  workings  of  compassion',  and  in  that 
glistening  eje  1  behold  the  dew  of  sympathy,  a  thousand  limoB 
more  precious  than  tlie  diamonds  sparkling  upon  the  monarcb** 
brow." 

Inspired  by  her  own  energy,  she  almost  listened  for  the  thn* 
rounds  of  thunderous  apidausc  which  habitually  greeted  hcrclcrec 
and  spasmodic  delivery  of  the  above  beautiful  passage.  InalMd 
of  lhat  demonstration,  however,  as  she  hid  her  face  between  her 
pretty  hands,  really  crying,  but  sobbing  with  her  shoulders  in  good 
melodramatic  style  into  tho  bargain,  the  magistrate  took  her  hand 
and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Your  ('locution  does  you  great  credit,"'  he  said,  "  and  the 
authors  who  write  for  you  are  fortunate  fellows.  And  now  tell  me 
what  you  came  about.  See  what  is  going  on,  Williamson,**  b« 
adilcd  to  the  attendant  policeman,  who  had  stood  considerably 
nstoinsheil  and  scittidalizod  at  llie  scene.  "  Now/'  he  said,  as  the 
oilic«r  withdrew,—"  what  is  it  ?  You  know  1  have  but  Utile  lime 
arc." 
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Angela's  tears  now  flowed  rery  fast  indeed,  bnt  having  relieved 
her  mind  by  the  heroic  effort,  on  the  cflect  of  which  ^he  found  sho 
had  miscalcnlated,  she  told  her  little  story  in  plainer  English, 
taking  the  whole  fault  npon  herself  for  coming  to  Mrs.  Bellinger's 
in  her  Apollo  dress,  and  begging  the  mngistratc  not  to  inflict  a 
dreadful  punishment  on  Paul. 

"  1  can  decide  the  case  only  as  it  conies  before  me  in  evidence, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  and  in  strictness  I  ought  not  to  listen 
to  you  at  all,  for  wc  have  no  asides  here.  However,  I  don't  know 
that  you  need  be  very  much  terrifled  for  your  friend.  And  now  I 
Aui  going  into  court,  and  I  |oavo  you  to  put  on  your  bonnet  at 
your  leisure.     Good  bye." 

In  the  mean  time  Paul  had  been  brought  into  the  court,  f\nd,  at 
a  suggestion  from  his  friend,  the  attendant  policeman,  bad  taken  a 
seat  at  the  table  below  the  dock,  where  he  was  not  exposed  to 
much  observation.  Ue  was  soon  iofunned  that  Mr.  Shaddles  had 
come,  and,  rising,  he  beheld  that  gentleman,  looking  very  vindic- 
tive, and  n-ith  nearly  half  of  his  face  eclipsed  io  a  hnge  green 
ahade,  which  acted  like  a  blinker,  and  made  him  walk  awkwardly, 
as  if  trying  to  get  round  its  comer.  He  was  attended  by  his  two 
daughters,  who  looked  as  if  they  came  by  command,  and  seemed 
iidgety  and  uncomfortable,  and  by  no  means  grateful  to  him  for 
thrusting  them  into  ratlier  a  prominent  seat,  and  talking  to  them 
loudly. 

Paul  immediately  went  up  to  Mr.  Shaddles,  and  8»d,  in  a 
manly  way  enough,— 

"  Mr.  Shaddles,  I  was  both  irritated  and  tipsy  last  night,  and  I 
find  that  i  conducted  myself  very  aJ>Burdly,  and,  as  regards  your- 
self, wety  uniustiliably.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  what  I  did, 
and  I  should  be  more  ashamed  of  myself  i(  1  were  afraid  to  say 
K>.  I  am  willing  to  apologize  to  you,  in  the  presence  of  such  of 
your  friends  as  were  at  the  ball,  and  to  pay  five  pounds,  in  your 
name,  into  the  poor-box,  or  to  any  charity  you  like.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  say  much  more." 

"  0,  pa  ! "  imprudently  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  quite  coloup> 
iog  up  with  pleasure,  "  I  *m  sure  he  couldn't  speak  more  gentle- 
manly ;  could  he,  Nelly  ?*' 

"  No,"  was  upon  Nelly's  tongue,  but  she  had  looked  into  her 
parent's  face,  and  the  haH'-fomied  word  expired,  as  the  classics 
say.  Mr.  Shaddlts's  scowl,  or  rather  the  iuslalmcnt  of  it,  visible 
outride  the  shade,  was  rather  vicious.  Having  apprised  bis  child 
Uiat  if  she  did  not  hold  her  d— d  tongue  he  would  knock  her  head 
against  the  wall,  the  worthy  tradesman  turned  to  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent. 

"  O  ! "  ho  grunted,  with  his  bead  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  held 
half  open,  to  let  the  taunt  come  slowly  out,  *'  O  l** 

Now,  as  vrns  said  about  Gibbon's  hitjtnry,  nobody  can  refute  a 
sneer,  and  it  is  equally  diUicult  to  ofl'er  a  repartee  to  a  eoological 
noise;  so  Paul,  though  marvellously  inclined  tu  echo  it,  held  bis 
I     tongue. 
L         "  Noj*"  said  Mr.  Shaddles,  with  a  savage  oaVb,"-tto\.\l  ^wi-ww. 
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to  offer  fifir  poond :  wliat,  I  Ve  bro«|^t  jon  oa  rvm 
swdU  have  1  ?* 

"Whr,  DO***  end  Paul,  "not  eucUj  tbtt;  bat  I 

wfaen  a  gesOeaaD  bat  acted  wrooglr,  be  o^itle 
what  U  noie,  I  think  that  a  n^^t-miaded  man  will 

apologr.** 

"O,  yon*Rt  a  genUeman,  and  T*ai  a  nan,  as  I,* 
ShaAflca,  fenooaly.    **  Verf  well,  07  geatknaa,  weH  i 
the  Ban  can  do.    I  Vnow  aU  about  it:   de^aidb  tittle  apalq(f 

Toa  ^d  bare  made,  if  tod  hadn't  been  in  a  fda^  aad  bow  jm 
think,  with  your  swaggering  hairs,  to  carrf  it  all  oC*  Aad  be 
added  an  illostiatioD,  borrowed  from  natnral  bastarjTy  lo  the  eftct 
that  Faal**  sdeetioo  of  a  female  pig,  and  reteartioa  of  her  br  ber 
ear,  was  not  fortnnate.  ''Into  tnat  dock  yoa  walk,  mx  eore,' 
<aBdadedMr.Sbaddles. 

"  UIb  job  piacc  to  give  ardevs  in  the  coott,  I  anppote,^  sud, 
AM|i1j.tli>  |infifiMBn. idinTud  iritnrinrillhf  iiUfTrirw.  "pcsibiipi 
3Poa*d  mod  your  own  bosinen,  and  not  make  that  raw." 

■'O^whai?'*  said  ihe enraged  Mr.Shaddlea,Ttodictirc}]r;  **  ihatV 
lbe^me,ait?  Palm  oil,  faaj  ?  Now,  yea  V  best  mind  what  «Kt 
of  ciidence  too  gire  present!/,  Master  Feder,  or  I  diaH  kaov 
vbolitmeau.     Look  out,  that's  all.** 

'Doa'k  be  aliraid,  Shaddles,"  replied  the  offieerv  hanghulj. 
■*  Ton ^d  belter  take  your  scat,  sir,"  he  said  to  PaoL  **  Bereeoaus 
1m  ■iiaihtp  ;~alence ! " 

"TWk  100  refuse  my  apology  and  my  ojfcr,  Mr.  Shaddles," 
sud  ftld.  in  a  lower  roice, 

Ms.  Saddles  made  no  reply ;  but  tumiog,  eo  that  the  magis- 
ttiAe  cn^  Bat  aee  him,  he  perforraud  a  gesture  of  defiant  derision, 
mtit^  casMdered  strictly  graceful,  and   least  so  when  excvoted 
wM«<>ik^  thumb  ou  a  swollen  nose,  and  over  a  mouth  opened 
la  ■■mifc*  j^ri"K  '*»"«!'.  suppresst^d  by  prudential  considerations. 
S»  JM  oat-"*  raore  look  his  place,  with  a  bow  to  the  young 
and  the  policeman  went  round  to  the  comrade  who  had 
as  in  taking  Mr.  Chequerbent. 
tba  fcak  seated  himself^  and  for  some  time  there  passed  before 
him  a  portion  of  the  grim  phantasmagoria  of  depravity,  want,  and 
bwttbtr,  which  every  moniing  surges  up  to  Oie  ju'dgmenl-st^ 
fto«  the  turbid  sea  of  Loodiui  existence.     The  wife,  foully  bafl 
and  bruised  by  her  husband,  came,  as  usual,  and  hardly 
her  swollen  eyes  to  deny  his  counter-charge  of  drunken- 
ad  aggravation.     The  mother  was  there  to  beg  the  law  lo 
ber  from  the  child  that  robbed  and  kicked  tier,  and  llfl 
and  vicious  cnb  replied  wilh  a  lie  of  starvation  and  in 
The  baby  was  laid,  all  bones  and   bruises,  before  the 
■  of  justice,  to  testifv  that  a  beast's  dam  is  kinder  than  some 

Sudasdmained  mothers.     Vile  women,  hoarse  aud  pert,  told 
^m^aleas  quarrels,  and  bared  iheir  fletdi  tu  show  the  wonu  ' 
of  iMh  *^  tcvtb.     A  brawny  ruffian,  his  head  and  fuce  seam 
wilh  k-riwson  plasters,  pleaded  that  drink  had  maddened  him,  am 
bMK>d  tbH  tbv  blows  he  had  received  before  he  could  be  se 
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TnlgYit  Atone  for  his  baring  mutilated  three  or  four  officers.  Cliil- 
drcn  wore  placed  bohiud  a  barrier,  over  which  uotbing  but  their 
shock  hair  and  bright  eyes  could  be  mcen,  to  be  judged  for  pilfering, 
while  the  Jew  fence,  or  the  marine-store  keeping  Christian,  lurked 
near  the  door,  |o  hear  whether  his  pupils  were  to  rejoin  him  ai  once, 
or  after  some  whipping  and  impriRonmeul.  A  Hlho-limbed  pick- 
pocket took  his  thirticlh  sentence,  with  a  pleasant  bow  to  his  judge ; 
an  Irish  bepgar-woraan  sobbed  and  howled  frightfully  during  the 
bearing,  and  then  flung  a  stone  at  the  chief  clerk''s  bald  head  ;  a 
maniac  preacher  announced  his  divine  mission,  with  hideous  cries 
about  eternal  fire  nnd  the  undying  worm  ;  and  a  consumptive  gay 
woman,  in  yellow  satin  and  a  lace  bonnet,  was  boiiud  over  not  to 
assault  a  brown  and  corpulent  hag,  who  lent  her  the  trappings  for 
her  dreadful  trade,  and  exacted,  in  return,  nearly  the  last  sixpence 
it  produced.  Such  were  some  of  the  "  caj^es  "  of  the  day.  Take 
n  chair  in  a  police-court  for  one  morning,  and  you  will,  perhaps, 
go  away  with  a  resolve  to  do  quietly,  and  to  the  best  of  your 
power,  the  work  which  lies  nearest  your  hand,  but  not  to  shout 
very  much,  for  the  future,  when  Mr.  Sadducee,  in  the  Commons, 
boasts  about  this  enliRhtenod  age,  and  Earl  Pharisee,  in  the  Lords, 
bra^s  about  this  Christian  nation. 

Mr.  Shaddles's  case  came  on  at  last,  and  the  worthy  man,  being 
placed  in  the  witness  box,  and  having  knocked  up  his  green  shade 
tn  his  extreme  eagerness  to  bring  the  inspired  volume  to  bis  lips, 
gave  his  evidence  against  Paul  with  great  bitterness,  and  held  for- 
ward his  discoloured  eye  for  the  examination  of  the  magistrate.  He 
looked  rather  disappointed  that  the  latter  did  not  recoil  with  horror 
at  the  sight,  but  Mr.  Prior  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so  many  dozen 
black  eyes  a-week — iu  fact  a  mechanic's  wife  seldom  appeared  in 
CDort  without  one  at  least— that  he  merely  glanced  at  it  with  a 
quiet  "  Humph — ah.*"  Mr.  Shaddlcs  was  then  about  to  call  his 
daoghlers  as  witnesses,  when  Paul  begged  that  his  admission 
of  having  struck  the  blow  which  produced  the  effect  exhibited 
might  save  these  young  ladies  tlie  trouble  of  being  sworn. 

'j'he  policeman  who  bad  been  cautioned  by  Mr.  Shaddlcs  then 
got  into  the  box. 

"  From  information  which  1  had  received  your  worship  I  watched 
Mrs.  Sellinger*s  ouso  in  Spelton  Sireet  where  a  dance  was  being 
carried  on.  At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  I  card  a  geut  in  the  all 
say  thai  there  would  be  a  row  in  two-twocs  to  vvhich  the  other  re- 
plied and  no  mistake.  The  door  was  open  your  worship  .and  a 
cab  at  the  door  number  264*2." 

"What  do  you  talk  that  nonsense  for?"  said  the  magistrate.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  there  art  two  thousand  six  hundred  houses  in 
Spelton  Street?'* 

Tlie  officer  had  learned  his  lesson  so  well,  that  being  interrupted 
put  him  out,  and  he  considered  for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked 
uncomfortably  at  the  magistrate  and  said,  in  a  low  aud  troubled 
voice, 

I        "  The  cab,  your  worship." 

I       "Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "theu  you  s\iou\^  WNfe  ?«cA  ^^^ 
1   eab.^ 


I  naapttei 

*  Skv  tike  ^mluM  doac,*  wmrmmreA  the  wm^wtni/e,  bj  w^  of 

I  did  aa&  rtop  Ike  1  ~ 

^  Opa  aad  iUb  |»n."  pMMi^  to  Mr.  Shaddl(«,  ^  «  s^Bt^ 

>  dM  gcadHMHi  <ft4)  aad  Ujm%  to  ka  hni  apoo  which  Uiift 

Btf  W  had  kzMcked  me  don  iul,"  bavled  Mr.  ^addki, 
Amb  the  Aoor  of  &e  ceart. 

"Be  qvety  kt,*  nid  Mr.  Prior,  '^  too  hare  grren  tout  endaaet. 
Tlie  o^beer  caa  swear  oely  to  what  he  witaencd.* 

'■  O,  thai  be  hailed,'  laid  ifae  eKfitahte  grocer,  "ii  ^  aO 


"  Too  win  be  raaored  ftoai  ifaacowt  ifyoa  aiake  another  fodi 
loaas^'*  and  Jtfr.  Piior.  ^  von  do  not  help  roor  case  by  fthovrias 
that  TOUT  temper  U  so  bad,  that  even  in  a  court  of  jimice  jaa 
camot  icflTKUi  from  mwhchanotir. 

How  the  upptemed  Afitaea  Shaddles  eojoyed  this  speech,  nd 
how  they  promised  thcmselTc*  tbeplcaMire  ofreportiog  it  to  a  fbUmt 
wagpDg  wiBWiia  thej  had  at  hoaw !  It  would  be  good  atock 
for  her. 

"Then  the  Udics  and  gents  crowded  rooud  tltem  and  I  jnst 
steftped  to  shet  the  strret-door  and  then  1  came  in  and  Shaddlea 
gare  this  gentkmin  in  charge  and  1  locked  biro  up  yoar  wonhip.** 

^^  Bnt  what  ligfat  had  too  to  locli  him  up  r"  &aid  the  magistrUe. 
**  Br  yosr  own  account  be  was  beiog  assaulted,  and  only  laiaed  his 
hands  in  selAdefeoce." 

The  pabceman  knew  alt  about  it  very  well,  baring  in  truth 
watched  the  scene  from  the  moment  Angela,  in  her  Aoollo  dress, 
had  been  drau^a  into  the  room,  to  the  di^comfitmc  of  the  dancers. 

*^  I  took  him  ont  of  tbe  house  your  worship  as  was  wished  by 
Mrs.  Sellinger  and  all  the  parties,  but  be  was  locked  up  ibr  rather 
obstmpnlous  coodnck  in  the  street^ 

*'  Put  my  daughter  into  the  box,"  shouted  Mr.  Shaddles. 

'^  flow  old  is  she  f^  inquired  Jdr.  Prior.  ^*  Does  she  know  tbe 
nature  of  an  oatb?*^ 

"  If  she  does  not,  sir,"  said  the  chief  clerk  confidentially,  "it  is 
not  her  failier's  fault — he  has  been  gron  ling  an  accompaninieDt  of 
curses  all  through  tbo  policemnn^s  evidence.^ 

"  She's  nineteen  "  said  Mr.  Shaddles:  "  here,  Sarah,  gel  into  tha 
box  nnd  tell  the  magistrate  that  you  saw  this  fellow — ** 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Prior.  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  dictate  to  a  witness,  and  that  witness  your  on-n  child, 
what  slie  is  to  swear.  1  never  knew  an  instance  of  more  dis- 
gr.^cc^ul  behaviour.'' 

'1  he  furious  grocer  was  so  seldom  put  into  harness  in  this  way, 
thai  little  \»  hite  streaks  of  foam  actually  showed  themselves  at  iho 
corners  of  his  moutli.  lie  rubl>cd  his  stxibby  bands  over  ooe 
another,  and  glared  fearfully  as  Miss  Sarah  took  off  a  light  gloro 
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from  a  fat  Utile  hand,  and  pressed  the  Testament  to  her  lai^ 
pleaftaiit-luoking  moulb. 

"What  did  you  see  of  this  affray,  Miss  Shaddles?"  said  the 
magistrBtc. 

•'There  was  a  young  person  brought  into  the  room,  sir/'  said 
Miss  Shaddlcs,  casting  down  her  eyes  (for  slic  hud  a  good  deal  of 
that  middlc-clasH  modesty  which  hastens  to  iix  upon  nuy  ubjeclion- 
able  subject,  and  then  disquiets  itself  thcrctriih),  "  in  a  strange 
dress,  thongh  no  doubt  very  proper  in  its  place,  and  some  un- 
pleasantness was  felt,  though  1  dare  say  no  offence  was  meant.** 

Sarah  was  determined  to  do  her  best  for  Paul,  if  only  to  beat 
her  father. 

"Of  thnt  yon  can  hardly  judge,'*  said  Mr.  Prior.  "But-come  to 
the  nssaull." 

"  I  did  not  see  the  assanlt,  sir,"  said  Miss  Shaddles,  "  for  I  was 
dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  but  when  I  came  up,  papa 
was  fighting  with  Mr.  Chequcrbent,  and  bad  received  a  shocking 
blow,  and  I  was  so  terrified  on  his  account  that  I  am  quite  unable 
to  give  any  further  information." 

"  You  have  proved  nothing  yet,  Mr.  Shaddles,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "Tliere  is  your  daughter,  naturally  anxious  to  make  the 
best  case  she  can  fur  you,  but  she  only  swears  that  you  were 
fighting.     Can  the  other  young  lady  prove  more  ?'* 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  "  because  she  was  my 

**  Whv,  I  could  bring  a  dozen  witnesRCs,"  cried  Shaddles, "  who 
all  saw  Lira  hit  mc  the  moment  I  called  him  an  offensive  puppy." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  could"  said  Mr.  Prior,  witli  pro- 
Toking  calmness,  "  but  I  sil  here  to  decide  on  the  evidence  that  t« 
brought  You  admit  that  you  used  exceedingly  objectionable 
language,  and  from  your  conduct  here  to>day,  insulting  tlie  court, 
dictating  to  a  witness,  and  uttering  blasphemies  in  the  liearing  of 
the  ofbcials,  I  think  that  quite  probable,  though  I  might  hesitate 
to  believe  it  on  your  own  unaided  testimony.  Hare  you  anything 
to  say?"  he  added, -luming  lo  Paul. 

The  policeman  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Not  such  a  flat," 
but  he  was  in  error. 

**  Only,  sir,  that  none  of  us  behaved  too  creditably,  but  as  I  have 
beeu  locked  up — I  tneou  as  1  hare  been  in  the  station-house  all 
Dight,  perhaps — ** 

"  Serve  you  right,  and  I  hope  yoa  will  remember  it.  llie  case 
is  dismissed.*^ 

Paul  was  soon  out  of  court,  and  was  received  in  the  passage  by 
Angela,  who  was  all  smiles  and  delight,  and  who  looked  bo  pretty 
that  we  must  not  be  too  hard  njwn  Paul  for  being  tinable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  again  postponing  his  journey  to  Aspen,  jn  order 
to  lake  licr  lo  dine  somcwliore  or  other.  1  could  say  where,  Iiut  as  , 
lliere  is  no  place  in  all  London  where  ouc  can  give  a  lady  a  casual 
and  decent  dinner  in  privacy  and  comfort,  I  see  no  use  in  asking 
Mr.  Benlley  to  advertise  the  establishment  in  question.  If  I  were 
not  fture  that,  wherever  it  was,  they  had  lo  ftit  Va  &  CQ\dixooTSi,c»x  ^Xnsx 
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room,  or  a  dirtv  room,  and  with  a  number  of  other  people;  ibal  tlie 
things  they  wanted  were  not  in  the  carte^  and  that  half  the  ihtugs 
they  ordered  were  badly  cooked;  that  either  the  men  in  the  room 
stared  at  the  ladv  or  the  waiters  looked  surprised  she  should  come 
there ;  that  the  wine  was  low  in  scale  and  high  in  price,  and  ihat 
generally  the  whole  thing  was  felt  to  be  a  mistake,  I  would  ^liidlr 
mention  the  place,  and  so  I  will,  whenCTer  m  London  rpxtaurattut 
has  brains  euuugh  to  take  a  leBSon  from  his  Parisian  rirtt 
Meantime,  my  brothers,  eat  with  women  in  private  houses  only. 
lAheraci  miimam  meam. 

One  is  afraid  to  think  in  what  frame  of  mind  the  defeated 
Shaddles  took  home  his  daughters  and  his  black  eye.  Nor  vu 
his  discomfiture  complete  until  bis  neighbours,  with  nsual  nt>if;h- 
bourly  kindness,  called  liis  attention  to  the  police  report  in  the  nt-xt 
day's  paper.  The  conscientious  reporter,  with  whom  Mrs.  Sel- 
lingcr  had  kindly  tried  to  tamper,  would  not  be  swayed  from  hi» 
duty  to  the  journal  he  repreficnted,  and  gave  a  full  and  graphic 
account  of  the  case.  But  by  some  accident  Mr.  Chequerbent's 
name  was  muddled  into  SpecUleback,  or  something  equally  un- 
likely to  be  recognised  by  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  was  a  wilful  blunder, — it  must  have  been  an 
error  of  the  press — for  the  excellent  reporter,  in  his  exceeding  de- 
sire to  be  accurate,  not  only  gave  Mr.  Sliaddles's  name  and  address 
with  perfect  correctness,  but,  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  mistake, 
addecf  what  he  must  have  learned  from  Paul's  friend,  the  police- 
man— "The  complainant  is  a  tradesman,  who  has  several  times 
been  fined  for  cheating  the  poor,  by  '  riding  the  monkey*  and  other 
devices  for  giving  false  weights,  and  who  has  boasted  that  another 
week  of  short  weights  always  repaid  him  his  fine  with  interest, 
leaving  him  the  rest  of  the  cheating  as  clear  profit  on  the  quarter.** 


CHAPTER   XY. 
TRS   DEUONS   OF   THE   CAPE. 

Lord  RooKntrKY,  privately  deciding  that  for  once  Mr.  Acton 
Calveley  was  right,  and  that  the  Misses  Wilmslow  were  very 
pretty,  proceeded  to  cultivate  tlieir  acquaintance  forthwith, 
aud  being,  as  has  been  observed,  a  very  gentlemanly  old  noble- 
man, speedily  made  himself  acceptable.  He  entered  so  easily 
into  the  zoological  occupation  of  the  moment,  and  seemed  to  take 
so  much  interest  in  the  ossembled  menagerie,  that  the  girls  were 
quite  delighted  with  him,  aud  began  to  consult  his  opinion  on 
points  of  training  and  education,  as  if  he  had  been  their  friend^ 
and  confidant  since  their  rcspeclivG  christenings.  And  as  h^^f 
chatted  away,  the  old  Sybarite  duly  noted  and  approved  Emma*«^^ 
brown  curls,  and  Kale's  large  eyes,  and  despite  .A.my*8  shawls,and 
rather  moped  look,  he  made  out  tliat  she  varied  and  completed  a 
charming  group,  and  lie  half-resolved  to  order  down  a  painter,  and 
have  a  sketch  made,  for  the  adornment  of  one  of  his  rooms.  It 
'  a  sad  thing  that  the  o\d  mu\'6  ^w^^'^tit'ii  °^  physical  beauty 
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was  so  keen,  while  his  regard  for  moral  beauty  was  so  stagnant; — 
a  classical  scholar,  too,  as  he  was,  and  one  who  might  haro 
learned  from  Horace,  and  other  virtuous  writers,  how  superior 
mind  is  to  matter,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wilmslow,  meaultme,  was  pacing  from  room  to  room  up- 
stairs, in  ^rcat  disquiet  concerning  the  errand  of  the  visitor.  But 
at  last  Carlyon  came  in,  and  Henry  Wilmslow,  calling  him  behind 
a  duor,  intimated,  with  great  mystcr}'»  and  many  grimaces,  tliat  he 
suspected  a  Philistine  was  about. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bcmard,  "  Philistines  don't  ride  horses  like 
that  I  saw  at  the  door.  I  will  reeonnoitrc,  however."  And  hearing 
voices  in  the  garden,  he  went  down,  and  found  tlie  young  ladies 
exceedingly  amused  at  a  slory  Lord  Rookbury  was  telling  them 
about  a  sea-crab,  which  had,  by  some  accident,  been  dropped  from 
a  carl,  and  lelt  on  the  green  of  au  inland  village,  the  inhabitints 
of  which  were  very  Prulcslanl,  but  not  very  well  informed.  The 
Earl  was  sayiug  that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  seen  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  and  he  was  describing,  with  much  humour,  the 
proceedings  at  a  public  meeting,  wliich  was  called  to  consider  tlie 
queer-looking  stranger,  and  at  which  it  was  decided,  by  a  large 
uajurity,  tliat  the  hideous  creature  must  be  one  of  thotjc  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  they  had  lieard  so  much.  As  Carlyon  camo 
out  into  the  garden,  the  girls  all  called  to  him  at  once  that  he  must 
come  and  bear  one  of  the  best  stories  in  the  world. 

"  All  Lord  Rookbuiy's  stories  are  the  best  stories  in  the  world," 
said  Carlyon,  raising  his  bat.  The  Earl  returned  his  salute,  and 
eyed  him  keenly,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  favourably  or  not. 
The  gills  looked  much  surprized ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  had  not 
mentioned  his  name,  and  had  at  once  begun  to  talk  so  pleasantly, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  consider  whether  he  had 
one. 

"  O,  arc  you  Lord  Rookbury,  sir?**  said  little  Amy,  with  her 
usual  straightforwardness, 

"  Dear  me,  did  I  not  say  so,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  thought  I  had 
introduced  myself.  I  must  make  you  all  sorts  of  apologies,  1 
sent  in  my  card,  however,  and  fancied  it  had  been  brought  to  you. 
This  gentleman  received  it,  1  suppose,  as  he  knows  me.'" 

*' No,'"  said  Bernard;  "and  the  servant  has  evidently  suppressed 
iU  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  unaware  of  your  lordship's  visit;  I  will  find 
him." 

"A  relation?"  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as  Carlyon  went  off; 
"you  have  no  brother,  I  tbiuk,  Miss  Wilmslow?"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Kate. 

**Kmma  is  Miss  Wilmslow,"  said  Kate,  handing  the  inquiry  to 
her  sister  to  be  answered,  and  with  a  little  blush,  which  did  not 
escape  the  Rookbury  eye, 

"Ihat  is  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  said  Emma;  "he  is  no  rela* 
Uun,  hut  he  conies  from  the  Hrm  of  lawyers,  who  managed  our 
triiij,  and  he  is  slaying  with  us." 

"  Understands  all  about  the  estate,  eh  ?  A  very  gentlemanly 
person,  apparently,"  said  tiio  Karl, 
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''I  Ifaink  be  imiliiiliaii  all  aboot  tmrjUaag^  p«t  in  Anj; 

''don't  you,  Kate?" 

There  was  another  show-  d  ccdour ;  the  joang  ladj^  "  falood 
looted  out,^  and  Lord  Rookboiy  *^  looked  <m  t,** — so,  whicfaerer  of 
the  **  Winter's  Tale  **  readings,  old  or  nev,  may  be  preferred,  oar 
quotation  will  do. 

**  A  pleasant  companion  in  the  cuuulrjr,  and  sot  a  bad  one  in 
town,"  said  the  Earl.    "  What  do  you  say.  Hiss  Kate  i  ** 

"  We  all  like  him  very  much,"  said  Kate,  **■  and  be  is  very  good 
and  attentire." 

**  Not  lately,"  said  the  accoxate  Amy,  with  a  becoming  expies- 
sion  of  petulance ;  "  not  since  the  time  came  when  be  b^an  to  go 
out  by  himself,  and  stay  away  nobody  knows  how  long ;  and  if  be 
does  not  behave  better,  I  shall  tell  bim  to  go  back  to  London. 
He  has  no  business  to  neglect  me  now  that  I  am  getting  stronger, 
and  he  might  be  of  use  in  walking  me  about,  and  reading  to  me. 
He  knows  that  I  do  not  read  French  fast  enoi^;h  to  enjoy  the 
stories  half  so  much  as  when  he  translates." 

**  Sad  fellow,  to  neglect  duties  which  he  seems  to  have  begun  so 
well,"  said  liord  Rookbury ;  "  I  must  talk  to  him,  if  you  11  let 
me?" 

*'  How  can  yon  be  so  silly,  Amy  ?"  said  Emma;  "  I  am  sure  that 
nobody  could  be  more  kind  than  Bernard  was,  all  the  time  you 
were  ill." 

"  And  is  that  any  reason  for  his  being  unkind  when  I  get  weD  T 
deniaDded  resolute  Amy,  who  stood  to  her  guns. 

"  Bernard,  too,"  said  the  Earl,  to  himself.  "  All  very  pretty. 
Ha  !  here  comes  the  king  of  the  castle — blessed  donkey,  by  all 
accounts — looks  it  too."  And  he  advanced  to  meet  Wilmslow, 
who  came  forth  in  a  great  flustration,  blundering  out  half  a  dozen 
contradictory  lies,  by  way  of  excuse,  for  his  delay.  The  Earl  said 
but  few  words,  but  they  were  so  kind  and  graceful,  and  so  exactly 
expressed  the  congratulation  which  one  large*acred  gentleman 
should  offer  to  another  on  the  recovery  of  his  ri^ts,  without 
making  so  much  fuss  about  it  as  should  imply  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  grave  concern.  He  cordially  welcomed  Wilmslow  into  their 
county,  with  a  manner  which  said  that  now,  perhaps,  the  county 
might  go  on  decently.  And  then  he  complimented  Wilmslow  upon 
liis  charming  family,  in  a  way  which  really  intimated  that  the  world 
owud  liim  gratitude  for  having  favoured  it  with  such  a  group;  and 
Wihnslow  almost  began  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a  model  father 
and  educator,  and,  at  that  moment,  a  very  little  brandy  would  have 
uiiulo  him  quite  sentimental. 

*'  I  law,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  Henry  the  humbug,  drawing  Kate 
to  him,  in  a  must  affectionate  manner,  "  after  all,  there's  nothing 
like  «ni''s  cliildrcn,  — aw.  They  make  one  happy,  when  nothing 
ulso  can."  And,  certainly,  that  was  the  only  time  he  tried  the 
vxpiTiniLMit. 

**  That,"  said  the  Earl,  who  always  took  his  cue  at  a  moment* a 
notice,  **  that,  and  the  society  of  their  mother.  I  am,  unhappily, 
a  widower,  and  th.o  solace  of  female  sympathy  is  therefore  denied 
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me,  but  U)c  memory  of  my  own  married  fauppinefu  teaches  me  to 
appreciate  that  ol'  olbcrs,  and  yoiirs,  Air.  Wilmstou*,  is,  I  knovr, 
singular."* 

"An  admirable  pL'rRon,in  every  respect,  is  my  wife,  yes,  thouf^K 
I  say  it  ibai  slioiddu'l  say  it,"  responded  Henry, "  and  I  wuuder 
where  the  devil  the  woman  's  got  to." 

"  1  trust  to  see  Mrs.  AVilmslow,*^  said  the  Earl,  "  if  only  to 
assure  her  that  1  hope  &he  will  remember  we  are  neigbhuurs. 
Rooktou  i&  not  quite  what  it  ought  to  be — what  place  is,  without 
a  lady — but  I  have  some  pictures,  and  the  conservatories  are  in 
good  order.  I  oujuiht  to  bo  a  f^reat  deal  more  ceremonious,  but 
these  young  ladies  have  made  me  teel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all 
for  years." 

**  Quite  right,  my  lord,**  said  Wtlmslow,  feeling  perfectly  comrort- 
able,  as  Lord  Uookbury  had  intended.  Ceremony  is  all  walker 
among  people  whose  position  in  society  makes  them  sure  there  is 
no  mistake"  (the  Ambassador  was  coming  out)  "  and  if  the  aris- 
tocracy of  £i)};land  canni>t  afford  to  waive  ceremonials  among 
thcui.sclves,  wlio  the  doose  can  ?  " 

**Yoii  be  hanged  with  your  aristocracy,  you  insolvent  snob,"  was 
the  indignant  reply  tliouglit  by  Lord  Hookburj-,  though,  for  lliat 
matter,  he  bad  no  right  to  think  it,  for,  as  we  iiave  seen,  the  Wilms- 
lows  came  in  at  the  Conquest,  or  said  ttiey  did,  whereas  the  Rook- 
burys  were  strictly  anonymous  ualtl  tlie  Kevohition,  points  which 
sluiutd  be  remembered  in  eslimatiug  tlie  worth  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  IVe'll  waive  it,  at  any  rale,  Mr.  Wiluirlow,"  said  the  Earl,  and 
continued  to  talk  in  a  familiar  olT-hund  way  until  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
arrived.  And  iheu  bis  manner  gnidually  chauj;ed,  for  though  he 
knew  perfectly  wull  tlial  tJicse  Wilm&lows  were  living  in  a  comer 
of  their  bouse,  and  had  been  very  needy,  and  had  stUl  no  money 
to  spare,  and  could  nut  visit  their  richer  ueighhunrs,  he  knew  u 
little  too  about  feminine  nature.  And  though  the  free-aud-tasy 
style  was  just  the  thing  to  please  Henry,  the  Euri  was  uware  that 
a  well-regulated  Englit^h  uialrou  has  uo  idea  of  being  condescended 
to,  and  he  was  much  too  wary  to  let  Mrs.  Wilmslow  think  ho 
wanted  to  maVe  allowance  fur  her  want  of  means,  and  to  gel  her  U* 
come  in  undignified  fatdiion  to  Kookton.  So,  while  nothing  could 
be  pleasaulcr  thau  his  manner  to  Jane,  there  was  also  nothiug  in  it 
which  could  make  her  think  his  lordship  did  nut  suppose  she  had 
a  dozen  can-iages  and  a  troop  of  horses  on  the  other  side  llie  gar- 
den, instead  ul  not  having  there  the  two  little  ponies  of  her  am- 
bition. He  made  no  attempt  at  an  engagement,  knowing  ibnt 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  would  like  to  receive  a  formal  invitation,  duly 
carded  and  crested  and  so  forth,  hut  aiter  walkiug  about  the  great 
hall  witli  the  family,  fiuduig  a  likeness  to  Emma  iu  one  of  tlie 
family  portraits,  and  holding  tliat  young  lady's  hair  from  her  face 
in  order  to  make  the  resemblance  mure  striking,  he  uiuuuted  his 
impatient  horse  aud  departed,  a  good  deal  pleased  n  ith  llic  ladies 
of  the  family,  aud  leaving  ihem  and  their  head  a  guod  deal  pleased 
uith  him. 


Just  on  going  awa^r  Lord  Rookbury  said,  &s  if  sudden' 
lecung  llie  subject, 

'*  I  don't  see  your  friend,  Mr.  Carlyon — but  he  hunts,  I  lliiok. 
Tell  him  that  Thursday  is  the  last  clay,  aud  that  they  meet  a| 
Featherstone-edge.  1  dare  say  be  knows  it,  though,  find  I  shaU 
see  him  there.  But  perhaps  Miss  Kate  will  say  so  lo  him 
for  me  " 

The  message  was  duly  delivered  by  Kate,  who  wanted  lo  kno* 
whether  Bemurd  had  beeu  acquainted  with  Lord  Ilookbury,  aud 
how  he  came  to  recognize  his  lordship  so  readily.       .   . 

*'  1  never  spoke  to  him  until  to-day,*"  said  Carlyon,  '*  but  t  have 
occasionally  heard  him  lecture  the  House  of  Lords.  And  the  face 
is  not  one  which  it  is  easy  to  forget-** 

"  And  do  you  go  and  hear  the  speeches  in  Parliament  ?  **  asked 
Kale. 

*'  Sometimes.     One  likes  to  see  machinery  at  wort,  you  know." 

^*  And  sometimes,  1  dare  say,  you  wish  that  you  were  part  of  tha 
machinery,  is  it  not  ^  ?  " 

*'  1  douH  know.  I  never  wish.  But,"  he  said  laughing,  "  I 
should  make  a  very  good  member  of  l^arliaracnt,  for  I  can  hold  my 
tongue,  which  is  a  remurkabic  gilt  in  days  when  everjbody  can 
speak.  If  one  could  only  push  onc^s  laleuLs  a  little  further,  and 
be  the  only  member  in  the  House  who  couhi  not  read.  Imagine 
absolution  from  all  the  best  sources  of  information.** 

'*  It  is  all  very  irell  to  talk  nonsense,"  said  Kate  graTely,"  but 
I  believe  you  would  distinguish  yourself  vcr}'  much,  and  that  you 
think  80  yourself.** 

"  Well,  when  I  have  a  chance,  I  shall  expect  you  to  lurk  behind 
the  ladies'  grating,  aud  judge  me.  And  now  let  us  see  about  the 
grating  for  your  rabbit-hutch." 

But  on  the  Thursday,  Carlyou  was  at  the  meet  of  the  Z.  P.  H., 
at  Fealhcrslone-edgc.  He  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  mount 
fruRi  the  town  nearest  Aspen,  aud  as  he  rude  light,  and  with  judg-  _ 
uieut,  had  upon  three  or  four  previous  occasions  kept  a  fair  place -^H 
for  a  gentleman  who  dropped  in  upon  the  hunt  as  on  amateur.  ^| 
He  had  not  ridden  over  anybody,  certainly,  but  then  nobody  had 
ridden  over  him,  which  was  something,  and  I  need  hardly  say  he 
had  escaped  being  sworn  at  for  any  bhmdcring.  Altogether,  though 
uut  riding  a  horse  which  permitted  him  to  do  mure  than  get  re- 
spectably through  the  business,  he  had  made  the  best  use  of  his 
tnatciials.  To-day  the  hounds  soon  found,  and  an  extraordinarily 
good  run  followed.  The  pace  was  desperately  telling,  and  ol  the 
few  who  saw  the  last  death  of  tlic  season,  Lord  Rookbury  and  Ber- 
nard Carlyon  were  two.  But  while  the  splendid  hunter  from  the 
Rookton  Woods  stable  looked  more  splendid  thun  ever,  as  he  sprang 
eagerly  into  the  field  where  llcynard  the  Fox  was  dying  mule,  like 
Bertram  Rlsinghnme  in  the  church,  Carlyon's  more  plebeian  ani- 
mal, though  he  had  got  through  his  work  gallantly, "  struggling, 
yet  stemming  all/'  and  bringing  liis  rider  to  the  post  of  honour, 
gave  unmistakeuble  signs  of  being  thoroughly  done  up. 

Lord  Ilookbviry  had  bov;ed  courteously  to  Carlyou  at  the  corer- 
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sidOf  and  hnd  immediately  sent  up  the  stranger  about  five  hnndred 
per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  the  obsciranl  members  of  tlie  Z.  P. 
H.  lie  wailed  tinlil  the  last  rites  were  orcr,  and  then  rode  up  to 
Bernard. 

"  1  thought  it  would  he  so,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  nodding  at 
the  distressed  horse  of  the  latler,"  and  you  have  managed  udmira* 
bly  to  get  him  here.  You  are  just  sixteen  miles  from  home.  My 
groom  will  meet  rae  with  a  fresh  horse  somewhere  about.  Do  me 
the  favour  lo  take  tliat,  we'll  leave  this  fellow  at  Torlingt  the  ham- 
let over  ihere,  and  if  you  will  come  and  lunch  with  mo  at  Kookton 
Woods,  wc*U  send  you  home  to-night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  when 
you  like.^ 

Worse  offers  may  be  made  lo  a  man  on  a  jaded  horse  sixteen 
miles  from  home,  and  in  an  hour  from  that  time  the  Karl  and 
Carl  von  were  descending  a  bridle-path  which  led  them  to  RooVton 
Wo<;ds. 

The  house  wa?  somewhat curiougly  situated.  The  original  owner, 
or  his  architect,  had  selected  the  centre  of  a  small  valley,  or  rather 
a  species  of  basin,  surrounded  by  wooded  slopes,  for  the  Rite  of  the 
mansion,  which  however,  though  it  lay  low,  as  regarded  much  of 
the  circumjacent  country,  was  placed  upon  a  gentle  elevation  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin.  Into  this  basin  water  was  turned  on,  for 
a  pretty,  clear  little  river,  plashing  over  stones,  wound  round  two 
thirds  of  the  central  mound — it  was  scarcely  more— and  was 
crossed  by  a  couple  of  bridges,  one  of  stone  and  pretcnsious,  the 
other  rustic  and  effective.  The  house  itself  was  one  of  those  "  mo- 
dem Gothics"  from  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  so  devoutly  prayed  to  be 
delivered,  but  which,  though  defenceless  in  point  of  taste,  was 
singularly  defensible  as  a  most  convenient  and  luxurious  dwelling. 
It  is  possible  that  no  ingenuity  could  have  drawn  a  faithful  plun 
of  the  confused  and  miscellaneous  apartments  which  shot  out, 
stuck  out,  and  jutted  out,  according  to  their  degrees  of  prominence, 
from  the  external  sides,  on  which  advanced  towards  one  another, 
crossed,  or  ran  parallel  in  the  centre,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  a 
noble  diuiog  room,  a  range  of  capital  drawing-rooms,  a  comfortable 
library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  billiard -room,  a  ball-room  (with 
a  large  organ  in  it),  besides  "all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a 
nobleman's  mansion.^'     And,  afler  all,  a  house  is  made  to  live  in. 

**  There  is  Kookton  below  us,"  said  the  Earl,  as  the  narrow 
bridle-path  emerged  from  among  some  lofty  leafless  elms.  "  It  was 
built,  in  part,  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  found  his  account  in 
bribing  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  George  the  First's  mistress,  a  good 
deal.  I'll  show  you  her  picture.  An  ugly  wretch.  I  believe  she 
cheated  us  in  somcVay,  too,  afler  all  our  trouble  in  corrupting  her, 
which  proves  tliat  she  was  unprincipled  as  well  as  ugly." 

"Was  that  the  lady  who  thought  the  king's  soul  revisited  her 
in  the  form  of  a  rook  ?  "  said  Carlyon. 

"  No,  hang  it,"  said  the  Earl,  "  rot  a  rook — a  raven.  For  the 
honour  of  one^s  crest  let  us  be  exact.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
think  that  a  rook  had  called  on  a  favourite  when  her  loving  king 
was  dead,  aud  no  more  was  to  be  got  by  the  humiliation.'^ 
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Aficr  riding  nearly  round  the  bouse,  Ihey  descended,  and  filing 
wpnn  the  carriage -road,  which  cnrred  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  a 
gentle  slope  from  tlie  public  road,  three  qiiftrtcrs  of  a  mile  off, 
they  crossed  the  stone  bridge,  and  reached  the  bouso. 

"Now,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Lord  Rookbnry,  as  tbcy  stood  in  the 
spacious  hall,  where  the  coloured  glass  Oirew  upon  a  few  adnd- 
nible  pieces  of  sculpture  that  cheerful  false  light  which  an&wcrs 
for  sunshine  when  tlie  real  article  is  not  procurable,  "  I  will  fint 
enlruiit  you,  for  yonr  bmlily  comfi»rL,  to  ihe  care  of  Jameson  bene, 
and,  after  some  lunch,  wc  will  settle  other  arrangements." 

Was  it  CAnoing,  or  somebody  else,  who,  hearing  a  virgin  orator 
of  some  promise  sailing  veiy  safely  through  a  sea  of  comuioo* 
places,  remarked, — 

"  Confound  that  young:  man,  why  don't  he  risk  himself  a  liiOe  ?** 
Bernard  Carlyon  risked  himself  a  good  deal  that  day. 
I  am  not  going  lo  justify  him,  or  anybody  else.  But  it  shmild 
be  recollected  that  Bernard  had  much  upon  his  mind.  Firstly,  he 
wa«  in  lo*'e.  Next,  he  had  had  a  most  mystifying  and  apparenijy 
ridiculous  proposition  mode  to  him  by  the  guardian  of  Oie  lady  i^ 
his  dreams,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  had  occnpied  him 
day  arid  night,  and  by  no  means  tended  to  keep  his  mind  in  thil 
beallhy  state  at  which  it  has  perfect  control  over  the  body. 
Thirdly,  he  had  ridden  very  hard  for  sixteen  miles,  and  less  hard 
for  four  more,  but  then,  during  the  last  stage,  he  had  been  Ltlking 
to  an  Earl  of  so  much  age  and  note,  that  be  was  almost  an  institu- 
tion of  the  country',  and  you  may  mumble  as  much  as  you  like 
about  all  mankind  being  equal,  as  of  course  they  are,  but  there  it 
an  excitement  in  the  effort  to  hold  your  own  u-ith  a  celebrity — 
peer,  cook,  or  even  book-writer.  Lastly,  the  Eari  of  Kookbufj 
gave  Bernard  some  extraordinarily  fine  Mndcira. 

No  part  of  this  history  shall  be  shirked ;  and  whatever  damage 
Imay  do  to  the  character  of  my  bilhcrto  unobjectionable,  and  I  maj 
say  courageous,  chivalrous,  and  intelligent  Bernard,  I  will  not 
deny  that  at  this  artistic  lunch,  and  under  the  agency  of  wine, 
roimd  which  the  Demons  of  the  Cape  had  howled,  as  it  lay  tremb- 
ling, ycnrs  before,  in  the  dark  hold,  and  which  now  came  forth  tat 
bis  especial  discom6ture,  Mr.  Uernard  Carlyon  tuibosoroed  hirosdf^ 
to  Lord  llookbury  in  a  way  which,  on  his  first  inleiriew  with  a 
nobleman,  be  he  ever  so  afiable,  a  young  gentleman  is  seldom 
encouraged  to  adopt. 

But  it  was  not  entirely,  or  in  the  main,  his  own  doing.  Tbit 
artful  Earl,  who  bad  been  advantageously  impressed  by  Bernard's 
manners,  and  evident  tilenl,  amused  himself  by  drawing  him  ouL 
And  Lord  Kookt<ur)'  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  lived  in  the  days 
when  men  could  Inugli  and  drink — vulgarities  happily  exploded. 
He  had  an  ample  supply  of  anecdote,  when  he  chose  to  be  lazy, 
and  of  wit,  when  be  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  talk.  UJs  man- 
'  ner  wa**  peculiarly  agreeable,  if  he  so  willed  iL  He  passed  his 
Madeira,  (a  philtre  he  had  tried  upon  many  an  hereditary  legis- 
lator, and  many  an  aspiring  candidate,  with  singular  success  as  a 
test  of  their  contents,)  as  matter  of  course,  and  as  hardly  worth 
CAifing  wine,  wbile  be  occupied  V\xe  aVXRuNio^  of  Bernard  with  his 
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oim  shrewd  and  ftscinating  discourse,  and  oltiinately  succeeded  in 
indiicini;  llial  young  person  to  open  the  flood-gains  of  his  fcelinge. 
And  when  a  person  of  habitual  and  stroni;  sclf-conimbnd,  ami  also 
of  stroDf;  will,  loses  the  one,  and  surrenders  the  other,  it  may 
be  superfluous  to  say  ihat  he  gels  very  demonstrative  indeed. 

Therefore,  and  nrged  by  the  Demons,  of  the  Cape,  did  Bernard 
Carlyou  set  forth  to  the  amused  and  liMening  peer,  that,  proud  as 
was  his  position  and  beautiful  as  was  bis  estate,  he,  Bernard, 
would  sumo  day  achieve  a  proud  posilioti  and  a  beautiful  estate 
too.  That  he  felt  he  h:id  it  in  bim,  and  ho  confidently  dimiandcd 
of  Lord  llookbary  whether  there  were  not  egregious  fools  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  were  listened  to  and  who  rose  in  the 
State.  To  which  thcEiirl  willingly  assented, confirminghis  opinion 
by  a  great  oath.  Then  Carlyon  pnt  it,  logically,  that  if  he,  not 
being  an  egregious  fool,  could  obtain  such  a  start  as  the  unwise 
persons  in  qncstion,  he  should  rise.  Bernard  then  waxed  almost 
pathetic^  and  stated  his  ca^e  as  that  of  a  young,  talented,  welt 
educated  man,  and  a  gentleman,  who,  in  tlie  present  vicious  state 
of  society,  had  no  means  of  living,  but  by  linking  himself  to  a 
wom-out  system  of  falsehood,  called  law,  tlie  technicalities  of 
which  disgusted  him,  while  its  practical  and  cruel  injustice  of- 
fended his  sense  of  humanity.  He  dwelt  upon  the  hardship  of 
having  to  grind  out  his  heart  at  the  wheel,  for  the  sake  of  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  while  less  giAcd  persons  were  making  name  and 
wealth— winning  beautiful  and  affectionate  wives,  and  having 
children  growing  up  around  them.  Lord  Rookbury  made  faces 
at  ihtse  last  jioinls,  hut  generally  agreed  with  Bernard,  and  gave 
him  more  wine.  Finally,  Bernard  burst  out  into  a  comprehensive 
pemrnlion,  in  which  he  rather  neatly  summed  up  his  own  hopes 
and  merits,  and  unsparingly  denounced  the  whole  system,  includ- 
JDg  the  law,  the  chnrch,  ilie  senate,  and  the  aristocracies  of  rank 
and  of  mammon,  which  forbad  him  to  earn  an  honourable  and 
gentlemanly  livelihood.  There,  hit  exceedingly  impropei'  conduct 
is  told,  and  1  am  heartily  shocked  at  it. 

ljort\  Rookbury  was  not  shocked  at  all.  Ho  saw  no  harm  in 
being  intoxicated,  or  in  any  other  vice  whatever  that  amused  one's 
self  or  annoyed  one's  enemy.  His  own  flrst  public  appearance 
had  been  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  as  we  have  recorded,  on  the 
night  of  the  Nelson  funeral,  and  he  had  repealed  that  representa- 
tion once  or  twice  since.  No  man  lost  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Earl  of  Rookbury  by  being  drunk,  unless  he  proved  himself  a 
snob  iu  his  cups.  Now  Bernard  Cnrlyon,  not  in  thick  speech,  or 
broken  voice,  but  in  unfaltering  and  audacious  language,  had  told 
Lord  Rookbury,  at  his  own  hearthstone,  certain  things,  utterly  im- 
proper to  be  spoken  in  a  well-regulated  and  orderly  age,  and  least 
of  all  to  a  respectable  nobleman  ;  but,  after  all,  things  which  may 
not  he  utterly  disconnected  with  truth,  and  which,  in  early  life, 
and  before  we  grow  orthodox  fatalists,  a  good  many  promising 
young  people  are  ill-educated  enough  to  feel.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  temperance  is  that  a  temperate  man  is  never  betrayed  into 
such  oDseemly  expositions. 
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iL      Hovever,  he  drtaMiieJ  to  risk  another  ^oL 

J  the  wine,  be  said, 

'WcB^ajyovDc  friend,*  he  said,  "I  think  you  bare ool/ done 
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Carijon  «aa  men  Mjailj  restored  to  bis  entne  senses  by  this 
Mwch  dva  one  vnald  hnn  hsBeied  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
Bat  ercsy  pappet  has  one  stna^  vhicb  runs  throngh  aS  its  ftuae- 
work,  and  onhr  fiad  that,  and  joa  mar  coaralse  yoor  pappet  at  rour 
wilL  He  had,  in  his  recent  inchgnaat  dedamatioo,  tnstioc- 
tirdy  aroided  the  sU^fatesi  iiftifia'g  to  his  hopes  in  regard  to  U- 
Ban.  Be  look  it  lor  grsnted  that  Lord  Rookbaiy  had  receired  some 
mtmitf'n  on  the  fabfecu  ADothcr  evil  of  drinking,  yoang  people, 
is,  that  it  aoaWiinnf  Bttkes  you  too  iatelligent 

**I  hare  no  right,"  said  Bcmard,  **  to  think  of  that  n-bicb  tou 
refer  to.  I  would  not  refuse  such  a  toasl,  but  it  must  not  bo  so 
inlrodnced." 

**  No  rigbt,  my  dear  Bernard  i"  ssid  bis  Lordship,  pateroally. 
**  An  the  fig^  in  the  world.  1  am  an  old  man,  and  I  Kedow  wbat 
yomig  ladies  mean  by  ibeir  looks.  You  have  her  affections,  and 
the  deuce  is  iu  it  if,  witbyour  talents,  .vou  cannot  manage  tbe  rest. 
Come,  ber  health,  I  say.     Miss  Kate  Wilmslow." 

Bernard  was  conscioas  of  a  rery  curious  sensalion,  a  mixtore  of 
abode,  and  initation,  and — a  very  little  selt-reproach.  For  be  had 
for  aome  time  entertained  cntain  faint  Riispicions,  which  he  bad 
chosen  to  5ti6e,  but  irhich,  when  the  subject  fras  thus  bronght  op, 
prevented  bis  meeting  the  Earl's  eye  with  quite  the  steadiness  h^ 
ougbl  to  bare  shown.  ^^H 

"Your  Lordship  ntlerly  mistakes,"  he  said,  gravely.  ^^ 

"Of  course  I  do — we  old  men  always  mist^e  everything — and 
you  look  as  if  T  mistook,  Mr.  Carlyon.  However,  1  have  no  right 
to  refer  to  such  a  matter — only,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery, 
perhaps  you  will  remember  that  the  old  Karl  told  you  the  yoong 
lady's  heart  was  yours," 

And  Bernard's  conscience  told  him  that  he  bclicred  it  too,  and 
in  his  state  of  bewilderment  he  did  not  make  a  very  effective  dts- 
clainier  of  any  such  hopes,  and  Lord  Rookbury  listened,  bowed  in 
a  gentlemanly  manner,  not  accepting  it  in  the  least,  and  chauged 
tbe  subject. 

They  continued  to  chat,  Carlyon  improving  the  impression  he 
bad  made  upon  the  Earl,  and,  though  talking  with  remarkable 
unresenre,  talkiog  neither  ft\^ipMi>\^  wn  ^wAvi>Uif.     And  Lord 
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Rooltbury  occasionally  put  forth  one  of  his  best  and  biltercst 
sarcasniiii,  and  fuund  do  dull  or  unappreciatire  listener.  Veiled  or 
p&lentf  llic  epigram  told  with  Uemaid.  Besides,  he  happened  to 
have  read  a  little  ;  and  even  though  one  of  Lord  Roolcbury's  mota 
based  itself  on  a  political  "  situation"  or  a  court  intiigue  of  the 
remote  date  of  twenty  years  back,  Carlyon  was  not  so  completely 
inystiiied  by  ihc  allusion  as  most  of  the  ruck  of  young  men  of 
society  would  have  been.  He  actually  contrived  to  tell  the  Earl 
two  good  things  of  LntlreU's,  irhich  Lord  Rookbury  had  either 
never  heard  or  forgotten  ;  and  in  these  days,  when  everything  gets 
info  print,  a  single  new  and  good  thing  is  worth  gratitude-  They 
cnfrauchise  the  black  who  find^  a  diamond  over  a  certain  number 
of  carats; — what  shall  be  done  unto  Uie  man  who  presents  you 
with  an  epigram  to  which,  at  your  own  first  rehearsal,  an  auditor 
shall  not  say,  "  Doosed  good,  but  older  than  the  person  you  give 
it  to?" 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Earl, "  1  Bhoidd  tell  you,  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  secured  you  for  dinner,  I  thought  the  most  hospitable 
thing  would  be  to  ask  old  Seymour — the  man  with  the  white  hat 
who  fell  at  the  brook — to  send  up  word  to  Aspen  Court,  as  he 
passed  through  tho  village  in  his  way  home.  So  they  will  not 
Lliink  that  you  have  broken  your  neck,  if  you  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  muil  to-morrow.  Oh,  don't  think  about  dress. 
The  only  lady  you  will  sec— and  whom  you  certainly  will  not  see 
when  you  come  over  with  the  Wilmslows — does  not  mind  slip- 
pers. We  will  go  through  the  rooms,  if  yon  like  ;  there  is  light 
enough  to  show  you  where  the  pictures  are,  tliough  scarcely  to 
see  what  they  are." 

Bernard  rather  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  Earl 
showed  him  the  principal  rooms  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
and  especially  the  picture  gallery.  In  this,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  which  had  been  gathered  by  Lord  Rookbury 
him&elf,  Carlyon  raliicr  expected  to  find  works  of  a  class  more 
akin-to  the  habits  of  mind  and  speech  of  the  owner  than  were  the 
paintings  collected  there.  But  he  found  not  the  expoiiftivc  car- 
nal charms  of  Titian  and  Etty,  tho  spiritual  yet  sliU  womanly 
loveliness  of  Guido,  nor  that  meretricious  cross-breed  in  art  by 
which  the  modem  French  school  contrives  to  depict  the  Magda- 
len with  the  united  attractions  of  Palestine  and  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  mujorily  of  the  pictures  were  Dutch,  landscape  and  interior, 
long  dreary  wastes  of  lead*co1oured  dykes,  or  the  stereotype  brace 
of  boors,  one  drinking,  the  otlicr  tnmulluously  foudling  a  hideous 
landlady.     It  was  odd. 

**  I  know  what  you  think,"  said  the  Earl,  after  watching  Ber- 
nard's ^urvcy,  which  was  very  rapidly  completed.  His  eye  was 
not  an  artist's,  and  it  hungered  for  a  little  graceful  form  and  plea- 
sant colour.  **  You  would  give  all  uiy  cauvass  for  an  Italian  sky, 
with  nymphs  at  noon ;  eh  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  think  1  would  warm  your  lordship^s  gallery  with 
just  two  or  three  pictures  that  did  not  suggest  the  impending  a^c 
or  the  approaching  constable." 

**  You  are  right,  perhaps.     Bat  do  you  \tuovr  \iv\%— ^isXWaNfc 
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to  be  cheated?      Nov   1  should  never  be  quite   eiuro  uboat  an 
Italiao  or  Spanish  pir-lure  ;  cunnuis&eurs  kaou'  no  differvnce 
tween  origiuals  and  copies,  let  ihem  sa^r  what   they  Ulu; 
dealers  are — dealers.    Personally,  I  do  not  eare  a  farlliinj;  wbtti 
a  picture  that  jileatics  me  v>afi  executed  at  Florence  br  Rapbattl 
in  Wardoui  Street  by  Lcri  Daub.     Biil  I  kIiouUI  nut  like  in  Vti 
thai  people  who  had  stayed  here  said  at  dinner,  that  the  Ktwli 
collection  tvas  well  enough^  but  that  the  only  original  in  the  ' 
woa  Iford  Rookhury.^ 

^*  Everybody  says  those  thinffs.    An  EngUsbman  hat  described 
as  A  copy,  a  ]>iclure  by  Hubens,  that  has  never  been  uut  of 
chamber  in  which  he  executed  it."  

'*I  do   not  like  it — that's  all.     Now  you  knuw  one   can't  bc 
cheated  in  these  Dutch  pictures ;  tbcy  bare  been  in  few  bands,  i 
every  one  of  tbetn  has  an  authenticated  pedigree  of  owner ' 
Their  legitimacy  is  untarnished." 

**  So  be  it,"  said  Bernard ;  "  I  prefer  something  pretty, 
don"!  desire  legitiraacy." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling,  "possibly  Rookton 
bo  able  to  .satisfy  even   that  combination  of  taiile.     }l«t  noi 
iniist  write  some  letters  for  town.    1  iliiuk  you  have  tbe  earie 
pays  J  in  the  library  you  will  find  some  good  priniii,  the  Lond 
papers,  and  some  French  novels;  perhaps  you  can  make  out 
the  bell  rings.'' 

Bernard,  left   alone,   eslablishetl   himself  in   a  s  easy 

chair,  and  began  to  review  the  last  few  hours,      i  i*e  bat 

evanescent  excilenienl  uuder  which  he  had  enhghfened  Lo*d 
Rookbury,  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Carlyou  began  lo  feel  pecaliuJy 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  angry  tliat  hu  had  not  mnen* 
bcred  bow  unfitted,  nt  the  moment,  he  had  been  for  rcvivting  the 
influence  nf  wine,  and  though  in  trying  to  recal  what  be  baduid 
lo  Lord  Uookbury,  he  could  recollect  nothing  of  which  ho  notfted 
to  be  ashamed,  br  knew  what  abysses  there  are  in  one's  nmunT 
of  a  revel,  and  what  ugly  things  another  memory  will  soukUomss 
evoke  from  them.  SliU,  he  was  convinced  that  his  intcUecl  Iia<* 
been  at  high-pressure  all  the  lime,  and  be  full  tolerably  sorr  t''*^ 
ho  had  been  preservctl  from  niniKerip — the  thing  Cariyoo  chi<tly 
feared  in  this  hfc.  U  was  tolerably  clear,  too,  that  be  bad  not 
annoyed  Lord  Rookbury,  for,  if  he  had,  he  felt,  from  whalbebaii 
made  out  of  that  amiable  nobleman's  characler,  that  be  iIkmiU 
have  been  politely  dismissed,  and  half  way  to  AH)>en  by  that  timf 
Somewhal  consoled  by  these  rec oil ec lion s,  and  resolving  lo  V/rp 
guard  on  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  took  up  tomt  pfr^>^ 
of  a  Parisian  novel,  and  the  pedantic  levity  of  its  iDlntducUon 
soon  brought  its  own  antidote. 

He  must  have  slept  for  a  conplc  of  hours,  when  a  sroall  »^ 
hand  was  placed  in  his  own,  and  a  distinct  young  voice  r-'--^  *■ 
his  dream : — 

"  Papa  says  that  you  are  to  take  me  in  lo  diimer."  . 

Bernard  sprang  up,  retaining  the  little  baud,  however,  and  (o^ 
hinisilf  in  davUui^ss,  vW  o\)eT\  i\oQx,^v>\vi  «\d  of  the  1" 

owing  the  lighted  Ua\\  a\,  a.  fiiv^VswiMCA:,.    '\\*i  cmv^  v^- 
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that  bin  compauion  was  a  little  girl,  and  thai  lier  hair,  on  which  a. 
i:iy  of  the  far-ofl*  light  gUstcued,  was  crowned  with  a  while 
eoroDal. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me  more  than  once,  dear  ?  **  said  Bernard,  as 
soon  as  he  hatl  recollected  himself. 

**  Who  is  Lilian  ?"  said  the  child.  *'  You  miffht  tell  me  who 
Lilian  is,  before  we  go  in." 

Carlyoo  bii  his  lip,  and  felt  more  wroth  with  himself  than  he 
had  done  for  a  long  lime. 

"Talk  in  my  sleep,  too  ? "  he  muttered,  quite  bitterly;  "what 
is  my  next  foolery  ?  Lilian,  dear?"  he  said  to  llie  child;  *' O, 
she  is  the  lady  of  a  pretty  song,  *  Airy,  fairy,  Lilian.'  Shall  I  teach 
it  you  by-a«d-by  ?" 

"  I  thought  saints  did  not  sing  songs,  only  hymns,"  said  the 
little  ladv. 

"SainU?" 

**  Yes ;  yon  are  a  saint,  you  know.  Papa  told  me  to  fetch  you, 
and  that  your  name  was  Saint  Bernard,  and  ihat  he  knew  you 
would  like  me,  for  thai  you  had  told  him  so.** 

"Ah!"  said  Bernard,  after  a  pause;  "I  think  I  see.  Well, 
dear,  Jet  me  take  you  in  to  dinner.*' 

She  laid  her  arm  on  his  wrist,  and  they  emerged  into  the 
light,  where  Carlyon  could  examine  his  new  fiicnd.  She  was  ft 
fairy-like  little  tiling,  with  delicate  waxen  features,  almost  too 
regular  for  prellincss.  She  was  exquisitely  dressed,  but  with  far 
too  much  elaboration,  and  her  toilet  seemed  the  work  of  half  a 
do2cu  French  maidit,  in  the  inniiuieruble  details  of  its  liny  perfec- 
tions. Kvcn  jewellery,  in  miniature,  was  arrayed  on  her  small 
arms  and  taper  fiugt;rs;  ear-riugs  sparkled  in  her  ears,  and  she 
carried  an  infmilusiinal  feather-fan.  Mite  a  ravlr^  had  she  been 
fifteen  years  older,  but  it  was  some  amends  that  the  voice  and 
manner  were  childish  still. 

"  Voii  have  fuuud  your  guest,  eh,  Lurliue,"  said  the  Earl. 

**  Yes ;  and  ho  is  going  to  leach  me  a  song,  papa." 

"Ah  !  but  yuu  mustn't  flirt  with  him  too  much,  or  eyes,  Lwice  as 
large  as  yours,  will  open  at  you.     And  now  for  dinner." 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly  enough,  Lord  Rookbory 
being  ])arlicuhir]y  agreeable,  and  Carlyon  being  desirous  of  el- 
facing  in  some  degree,  the  recollection  of  his  outbreak  in  tbe  morn- 
ing. He  did  not  succeed  in  this  atlcmpt,  however,  for  while 
they  lingered  oter  some  incomparable  claret,  the  Earl  suddenly 
said: — 

"  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  confidence  you  hare  thought  proper  to  place 

■  in  me  to-day  is  my  excuse  for  making  you  an  offer  which  perh.ips 
I      there  is  no  reason  for  your  acceptance  ;  and  in  that  cose  suppose 

■  it  nut  made." 

I  "  I  am  glad,"  said  Carlyon,  frankly,  "  that  yx)ur  lordship  gives 

I  me  an  oppoitunity  of  saying  what  certainly  ought  to  be  said 
I  before  I  leave  Itookton,  namely,  that  undur  ridiculous  excite- 
I      ment  which — " 

I  *'  If  you  arc  going  to  abuse  my  Madeira,  WvWvioxVci^NwcCi* 

I       said  the  Earl.     *'  Four  bottles  of  thai  wine,  ja4\c\o\\fi\^  ^^mwisXa-t- 
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ed,  once  prescrreil  the  religion  of  these  realms,  the  minority  in  tbo 
Commons,  against  a  most  sacrilegious  motiou,  being  converted  ioto 
a  majority  b}',  the  Secrelar)-  to  the  Treasarj-  and  myself  dosing  liro 
church  reformers  at  Bellamy's  until  they  were  much  too  drank  to 
stumble  into  the  lobby.     Kespect  it,  tlicrcfore." 

'^But,  only,  as  I  am  not  a  Cburcli  reformer,"  said  Cadfoa, 
laughing,  **  I  may — '* 

"  A  pretty  speech  for  St.  Bernard,*'  said  the  Earl  ;  '*  read  your 
Dim  history.  But  nonsense  apart,  you  hare  nothing  to  sar,  aai 
if  you  regret  that  a  glass  of  my  wine  made  you  franker  than  I 
descncd  you  should  be  with  mc,  i  do  not.  Noir,  I  was  going  t» 
say  this.  You  have  told  nie  your  distaste  for  your  o«rn  pTofefBoat 
and  I  have  studied  you  enough  to  know  that  you  ought  to  aim  Bla 
showier  if  not  a  higher  game.  Opportunities  do  not  exacdv  drop 
from  the  skies,  except  in  novels  ;  but,  as  somebody  says  in  A  pUy, 
though  we  never  know  what  Providence  may  do  for  is,  it  is 
always  as  well  to  be  in  Providence's  way.  Now  I  think  I  can  pat 
you  in  a  tolerable  place  for  the  start,  but  when  the  flag  falls,  yon 
must  make  good  running.     Do  you  know  Francis  Selwj-n  ?* 

"The  Minister?'* 

"  Yes, — for  llie  present." 

"  He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and  would  ansirer  id/aopUBf- 
tion  of  mine  by  asking  what  day  my  friend  would.  eomeT 

*•'  And  you  are  good  enough  to  think  of  me,  Lord  Rootinrjr'* 
said  Bernard  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

"Tliink  of  yourself.  Of  course  it  is  not  what  an  andHUous 
young  uKin  drtaros  of,  and,  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  writing  tlwokf 
you  would  picture  my  turning  out  one  of  the  old  mcmben  for  this 
county,  and  retuniing  yon  to  Parliament,  where  your  maideu 
speech  would  set  all  Emope  rejoicing.  But  no  race  i»  cret  ran 
quite  so  fast  as  on  paper.  I  think  that  if  you  please  Sclvvo,  he 
will,  on  being  ejected  from  office,  get  you  something  else,  and  jou 
may  make  your  way." 

"  How  to  thank  your  lordship — " 

**  1  '11  tell  you.  1  like  to  see  my  men  win.  I  am  accused  of 
taking  up  whims,  and  if  you  are  modest,  like  all  good  yoang  Rkd. 
and  thiuk  yourself  undeserving  of  my  assistoncc,  why,  fancy  lh»l 
I  have  taken  you  up  as  a  wliiui.  Ouly  vindicate  my  choice,  and 
don't  let  me  be  laughed  at.  Miss  Lurline, wlmt  are  you  looking  &o 
wistful  about  f " 

"  1  want  St.  Bernard  to  teach  me  the  song  about  Lilian,"  aid 
the  child,  plaintively. 

"Ah,  very  true— saints  should  keep  their  word.  So  I  sbdl 
leave  him  to  do  it  while  I  go  and  write  to  Frank  Selwyn.  Xt  i» 
underetood,  Mr.  Carlyon,  or  would  you  like  to  sleep  upon  it.'" 

"  Not  a  moment's  delay,  my  lord,  on  my  account.     1  shall  only 
too  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  kindness  which  \  shall  evor  remember. 
"  Nobody  ever  remembers  kindness,"  replied  the  Earl.     "  Doot 
ho  Leliind  yuur  age.     i^uv  xcmioE^DiA  n!ei^  L  like  to  9Cf  my  m*» 
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The  most  futile  of  all  attempts,  whether  in  politics,  or  iu 
taste,  is  to  resuscitate  the  past.  The  past  may  have  been  xery 
good,  very  exemplary,  very  sublime,  very  praiseworthy,  but  what- 
ever it  was,  it  is  past,  and  cannot  be  resuscitated.  And  all 
attempts  tu  revive  a  system  of  gDveniment,  or  a  peculiar  asjject  of 
religion,  a  phase  of  taste,  as  ihey  occurred  centuries  ago,  have 
always,  and  must  always  prove  a  failure.  Take  the  present  as 
it  is,  and  anything  may  be  made  out  of  it.  A  despotism  may  bo 
made  out  of  a  republican  society,  and  purity  may  be  awakened 
amongst  the  most  thoughtless  and  Kuffering  people,  but  to  do  this 
one  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  start  from  the  new  point, 
instead  of  foolishly  trying  back  for  an  old  one. 

The  ultra  party,  which  came  back  with  the  Bourbons,  would 
never  understand  this.  They  not  only  wanted  France  to  be 
monarchic,  but  monarclnc  as  it  was  in  1780,  which  waw  an  impos- 
sibility. They  therefore  brougbt  back  all  the  etiquette  and  pride, 
and  obstrucUon  of  the  old  Court,  with  none  of  its  fascinations  and 
splendour.  Pages  might  be  written  illustrative  of  them,  but  no 
number  of  pages,  or  variety  of  anecdotes,  could  depict  it  so 
strongly,  as  one  very  thding  circumstance.  One  of  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Tuilcrics  effected  bv 
Napoleon,  was  the  some,  indeed,  which  had  taken  place  in  all 
French  houses,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  sane  and  well-ordered 
system  of  water-closets.  One  of  the  lirst  acts  of  the  Bourbons  ou 
re-entering  the  Tuilerics,  was  to  order  tliem  all  to  be  removed,  as 
an  innovation  ou  ancient  etiquette,  and  ou  the  ancient  reffime.' 

There  was  little  to  alter  in  the  chateau,  however,  except  ihc 
erasure  of  the  bees,  and  the  substitution  of  thejicut'dtf-lis.  There 
was  a  careful  alteration  of  names,  but  of  even  these,  some  could 
not  be  changed.  The  great  square  hall  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
ornamented  witli  pictures  of  (he  living  marshals  (when  dead  their 
effigies  are  transferred  to  the  Invalides],  still  retained  its  title  of 
the  Salle  des  Mar6chaux.  This  the  Swiss  guards  tried  to  defend 
on  the  lOtb  of  August,  since  when,  many  as  have  been  tlie  dynasties 
dethroned,  no  guard  royal  or  imperial  ever  defended  the  palace  of 
the  Sovereign. 

There  were  no  festivities  in  the  Tuilcnes  until  the  Due  de  Berri 
was  married.  The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  was  occupied  with 
works  of  charity,  on  which,  indeed,  slie  expended  her  allowance. 
Of  every  letter  or  petition  that  she  received,  she  lore  off  the  seal 
and  threw  it  into  a  basket,  and  the  contents  were  regularly  sold 
and  converted  to  pious  uses.  The  Duchess  knew  nobody  in 
France.  She  tried  hard  to  Icani  a  little  of  society,  of  who  different 
ladies  were,  with  their  characters  and  leanings.  But  the  per- 
sons she  applied  to  to  furnish  her  witli  such  neccw-ax^'  vvAaxwaXrfSft, 
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were  sclAsh  and  iiialigiiant,  and  the  Duchess's  receptions  became 
often  an  insult,  not  a  compliment,  uveu  to  those  the  least  deieniog 
of  such  vengeance. 

The  Diicliess  of  Bern  came  of  a  different  school,  from  Ntplei, 
the  hotbed  o(  scandal,  tmc  or  false.  She  was  as  inclined  to  m  id- 
dulgeul,  as  ihe  Duchess  of  Angouleme  was  to  be  severe.  But^ 
pn-'guaucy  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  so  fraught  with  joy  (u  iW 
royalists,  wns  at  the  same  time  a  continual  source  of  terror.  The 
attempts  upon  her  life,  and  upon  that  she  was  about  to  betr,  wm 
frequent,  and  party  did  not  shrink  from  employing  petards  with  B 
base  a  purpose.  This  rcry  naturally  exasperated  tlio  rorabdb, 
and  drove  tliera  from  tolerating  literaliu-e  or  politics,  or  tmi^con- 
cihation  in  social  life,  when  the  Due  de  Herri's  murder  brottglit 
mailers  to  a  climax,  and  forced  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  pat  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  ultras,  lleseniment  was  then  Uk  uiily 
thought  at  Court,  nor  did  the  lamentations  ceaso  till  tbe  Due 
d'Angouleme's  triumphant  march  through  Spain  changed  it  ioto 
confidence  and  exultation.  The  few  pictures  that  Lodis  tlie 
Eighteuoth  ordercfl  (he  cared  not  for  the  arts)  was  the  capim  of 
the  Troeadero- — Delaval  paiutcd  it.  It  became  one  of  the  few  pic 
turcs  that  orucuueutcd  the  Tuileries,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  mob 
in  IbdU. 

From  1824  the  Duchess  of  Berri  gathered  influence  Uvr  suq 
and  daugliter  were  grown  up.  iler  conduct  was  irrepratrlnb/c, 
but  still  there  were  youth  and  spirit  about  her,  which  attrn*u>dlhc 
youug  of  biHh  sexes,  and  she  made  friends,  which  afl«iinnls 
served  her  in  her  adventurous  expeditions.  The  Due  de  Beiri, 
after  his  marriage,  liad  lived  at  the  Klysce,  but  after  his  detUi  lu& 
widow  retired  to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  there  by  depees 
gathered  around  her  a  little  Court,  tlial  was  not  ^lesced  by  the 
gravity  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  There  never  vtxc  two 
people  more  like  th;ui  the  Duchess  of  Berri  and  Mtdctn^  ' 
Dejfizct,  the  actress,  like  iu  featiu'c.  like  in  spirit,  like  in  : 
It  may  be  imagined  that  a  Court  thus  presided  over,  bade  i»a  » 
be  a  gay  one. 

No  one  has  yet  written  the  life  of  the  Duchessof  Bern,  orpwn 
a  picture  citlier  of  her  society  at  the  Tuileries  or  her  adTCBtinn 
in  La  Vendee.  At  least,  very  few  and  veiy  meagrtf  sketches  hwe 
appeared.  Kven  Lamartine,  who  has  confined  his  volumes  ad  the 
Kestoration  to  much  of  Jerome's  anecdotes  and  personal  poitnJ* 
turc,  too  much  respected  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  as  still  living  l» 
ntokc  free  with  her  name  and  life.  But  whilst  throwing  a  <d 
over  the  inhabitants  of  one  wing  of  the  Tuileries,  he  has  k&  * 
most  vivid  picttu-e  of  all  that  passed  on  the  other.  One  inajaft 
that  he  has  applied  a  photographic  machine  to  those  int*rri«« 
between  Louis  ijie  Eighteeutli  and  Madame  Du  C'ayla,  vfV 
depicts  with  so  much  unction  and  decorum-  The  truth  u. 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  so  wear>-  of  life  and  so  sickened  Jiiw 
liis  being  com\)eUud  Ui  v>''^\.  V\4.  4l  ^^..Detoxea  wiili  tlw;  ■'f^""'* 
seigneurs,  the  gra.ni\c»  Aawvt*,  mv^  ^^vt  \i\'s^  xkwtsas*,  Vv 
brother  would   olonc    vAeTtt.\a  ».l  x^itt  *V\i^<«\s.%,  ^^x*).  X.-.-*.,  — 


Gighteenih  irould  do  nothing  for  any  of  tlictn.  Deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  limbsi  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  and  even  of  his 
will,  the  poor  king  lay  or  sat  like  a  huge  hulk,  offering  nothing  hut 
a  passive  resistance  in  the  soa  of  courtiers  oriHind  him.  He  be- 
came unmanageable,  pretty  urnch  as  the  late  Euijtoror  of  Austria 
was>  except  that  the  latter  was  from  his  birth  idiotic,  and  that 
r^uis  the  P'.ighteeulh  was  an  /romwef/V^/iri/,  of  whose  bodily  iufir- 
znitics  his  brother  took  advantaf^e  to  coerce  him.  The  same 
remedy  was  applied  in  both  cases.  A  Tyrolese  woman  was  found, 
who  exercised  a  kind  of  fascinatiou  over  the  Kmpernr  Ferdinand, 
and  at  her  bidding  he  signed  papers,  and  went  throngh  the  formal 
duties  of  royalty.  Madame  Du  Cay  la  was  introduced  to  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  and  obtained  the  mxme  influence  over  him.  In 
both  coses  the  relatives  of  the  monarch,  his  old  courtiers,  and  the 
priesthood  got  possession  of  the  moving  power,  and  iulluenced  the 
monarch  through  her. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  devoted  his  Wednesdays  to  Madame  Du 
Cayla.  On  that  day  no  one  but  hersL-lf  was  allowed  tn  penetrato 
into  his  cabinet,  and  when  she  retired  in  the  evening  she  was 
obsen'ed  (o  carry  with  her  thruugli  the  Salle  des  Gardes — for  she 
loved  concealment — a  bag  containing  tifty  thousand  francs. 
Lamartiue  considers  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Madame  Du  Cayla 
as  a  pair  of  saints,  and  tliere  seems  In  have  been  nothing  faulty  in 
their  connexion.  Bui  it  made  the  Salle  des  Gardes  laugh  and 
ga^e  birth  to  a  host  of  anecdotes.  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  Pey- 
roonet,  once  ap|)ruached  the  monarch,  who  was,  as  then  usual,  slum- 
bering in  his  chair.  l«nis,  startled,  exclaimed  the  name  of  Madame 
Du  Cayla,  which  was  Zoe.  Peyrounet  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
tell  the  story,  and  he  gainefl  from  it  a  xohriquri.  He  was  called 
Robinson  Cruzoe.  But  one  must  be  almost  a  Freuchman  to 
unilcrstand  the  pun. 

Nothing  so  perplexed  and  annoyed  the  Duchess  d'Angoulcmo 
and  the  Count  d\'Vrtois  in  the  last  months  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's 
lilu,  as  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  receive  the  archbishop  and  to 
submit  to  the  ceremonies  which  the  Catholic  Church  imposes  upon 
dying  uioineuts.  He  refused,  as  a  cuudemned  man  would  the 
visit  uf  the  executioner.  At  length  Madame  Du  Cayla  induced 
him  to  consent,  and  in  so  doing  closed  the  door  of  the  King's 
apartment  against  her  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  Louis,  grateful, 
made  a  will  in  her  favour  and  left  it  on  his  desk.  FAui  Charles 
the  Tenth  entered  his  brother's  cabinet,  carried  olT  all  the  papers, 
Inimt  the  will,  and  made  a  beggarly  compensation  to  Madame  Du 
Cayla  of  a  thousand  a  year  for  her  life. 

Singular  to  say,  Charles  the  Tenth  began  his  reign  liberally  and 
gaily.  He  restored  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  ;  he  restored  his 
ap/mtige  and  rank  to  the  Diikc  of  Orleans.  He  courted  jjopu- 
larity,  and  it  was  really  not  his  hatred  of  the  people  or  theirs  of 
him  thai  drove  him  to  extremes.  This  was  done  oy  the  royalists 
themselves,  who  went  into  opposition  because  they  were  indulged 
with  office  and  with  power,  i'hc  great  fault  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
waa  his  not  knowing  bow  to  manage  a  Couxl.    ^e  '«&'&  %»&^J^\%^ 
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too  mnch  given  to  priestly  solemnity.  Could  he  hare  ga 
his  Court  around  faiin,  given  fetes,  and  fallen  somewhat  into  the 
ways  of  the  ancient  monarch,  he  might  win  over  those  royalisti  ia 
hiH  chamber  who  joined  the  liberals  against  bim.  Ue  summoDed 
Prince  Polignac  in  anger,  gave  up  everything  to  his  gendanDe,ftad 
retired  with  the  Court  to  St.  Cloud.  There  was  the  royal  residctua 
when  the  Ordonnances  appeared. 

But  it  was  from  the  Tuilurics,  nevertheless,  that  Mormont  issued 
his  orders  for  putting  down  the  in»urrectioD.  The  struggle  of 
1830  began,  in  fact,  between  the  people,  excited  to  revolu- 
tion heat  in  tlie  Palais  Royal»  and  crowded  colonnades  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  whilst  the  royalist  officers  and  Hat  major  in  tbe 
neighbouring  wings  that  sirutch  from  the  Tuileries,  were  provoked 
and  sent  the  lancers  to  charge  tliem.  This  was  the  evening  of  the 
27th. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  the  poptdace  burst  into  the  Tuil- 
eries, from  whence  merely  a  few  shots  were  fired.  One  of  them 
happened  to  strike  a  yt>»tli  o*^  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  wis 
leading  the  assault.  The  victors  carried  him  in  with  them,  ud 
placed  him,  d,>ing,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  actual  chair  in  the 
tbrone-ruom  where  Charles  the  TentJi  had  so  lately  sat.  It  was 
thus  dyed  with  the  bUiod  of  the  jmpular  hero,  ere  it  watt  broken  to 
pieces  and  its  tapestried  cover  torn  down. 

There  was  an  enthusiasm  of  honesty  in  those  who  first  invaded 
the  Tuileries.     Any  who  attempted  to  plunder,  were  certain  to  be 
shot,  as  was  the  case  with  the  poor  devil  who  had  secreted  a  huge 
pair  uf  scissors,  and  tried  to  get  off  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  a 
weapon.      There  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  one  of  the 
cellars,  but  none  were  broken  open,  at  least  on  the  first  day.    By 
degrees,  however,  all  those  who  had  families,  business,  or  homi 
elsewhere,  evacuated  the  palace,  but  a  large  body  remained  behind,! 
who  had  none  of  these  things,  ragged,  homeless  wretches,  who 
thus  succeeded  to  the  Bourbon  kings  in  the  old  palace  of  the  race. 
They  even  found  a  commander,  pretended  to  form  a  corps,  and 
posted  guards,  armed  either  with  lances  or  muskets,  at  the  difer- 
ent  gates  and  exits,  letting    none    enter  without  the   pass^^H 
The  same  band  kept  possession  of  the  Tuileries-garden.     VH 
leader  of  these  fellows  had  apparently  but  a  shabby  uniform,  and 
the  Tuileries  possessed   no    store  of  such  clothes.     He  there- 
fore  dunned  a  flowered  silk  robe  de  chamhre  of  Charles  llie  Tenth, 
and  wrote  his  orders  from  a  silken  canopy.     The  cock  uf  the  band 
was  a  wonderful  fellow,  who  robed  himself  in  some  feminine  gar- 
ments, and  who  proceeded  to  make  a  wondrous  cuisine.    The  next 
day  some  authorities  bade  the  occupants  of  the  Tuileries  to  dis-, 
lodge.    They  presented  lances  and  bayonets  and  refused.    Guard 
were  then  placed  outside  to  prevent  all  ingress,  and  it  was  propose 
to  starve  them  into  surrender.     On  this  they  threatened  to  bi 
the  chateau.     What  was  to  be  done  ?    Some  of  the  Polytechniai 
and  of  the  young  fellows,  wlio  afterwards  foniied  the  Garde  Mobi 
offered  lo  march  to  the  assault  of  the  chateau.     This  offer 
accepted.     They  were  marshalled  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fello 
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inside  wore  suimnoned  for  the  last  time  to  surrender.  Surrender 
ihev  would  not,  but  they  profrssed  Uieir  williiiffuess  to  treat.  The 
negotiation  lasted  many  anxious  hours,  and  the  Caroust'l  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  who  came  to  see  the  chateau  tarried  by 
assault.  The  chief  condition  they  insisted  on  was  the  liberty  of 
inarching  out  in  a  body  williout  any  of  them  being  searched. 
Amidst  the  boasted  honesty  and  boasted  courage  of  the  time  these 
conditions  were  granted  theiu,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Tutiians  marched  with  all  the  portable  spoil  of  the  Tuilories,  and 
thereby  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  Some  of  the  rascals  remained 
behind,  and  taunted  the  marauders  on  their  mingled  qualities  of 
patriots  and  burglars.  But  the  National  Guard  erecting  its  bead 
quarters  in  the  chateau,  cleared  it  by  degrees  even  of  the  dregs  of 
its  late  occupants. 

After  a  few  months*  hesitation  and  timidity,  T^uis  Philippe  took 
up  his  station  in  [A)uis  Dix-huifs  easy  chair,  although  even  then 
Queen  Amelia  resisted  long  that  final,  and  what  she  thought  that 
fatal,  move. 

The  reTolutioD  of  July  has  been  most  graphically  told  by  Dumas, 
who  has  reproduced  and  re-introduced  his  Trois  MoustptefaireSy 
or  at  least  two  of  them  in  the  persons  of  the  two  youths  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  Charras  and  Lothon.  Hie  pictures  are  in 
general  true,  though  Dumas,  strangely  enough,  gives  them  the  air 
of  fable.  He  has  preserved  two  most  excellent  and  striking  anec- 
dotes. Some  of  the  richest  scenes  of  those  days  took  place  in  the 
council  chamber,  which  arc  well  known  and  universally  recounted. 
How  good  is  the  following  answer  of  T^ouis  Pliilippe  to  Dupin.  The 
latter  came  up  to  the  King,  much  huffed  and  indignant  from  some 
cause,  no  doubt  for  not  being  conRulu'd,  which,  as  member  of  the 
cabinet,  *xins  fwrtefettille,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  be.  "  1  fear, 
sire,"  said  Dupin,  "  we  cannot  lire  or  set  up  our  horses  together 
any  longer." — "  I  have  been  of  this  opinion  myself  a  long  Ume, 
M.  Dupin,"  said  the  monarch ;  "  but  1  had  not  the  courage  to  ex- 
press it." 

It  was  droll  enough,  the  succeeding  ministries  of  the  two 
bankers,  neither  of  whom  knew  augbt  of  true  politics  and  who  had 
but  one  idea  each,  Lafiitte  that  of  going  on,  and  Pcrricr  that  of 
stopping  short. 

In  the  first  year  of  Loni.s  Philippe's  reign  and  residence  at  the 
Tuileries,  any  one  could  mount  the  royal  staircase  on  reception 
evenings,  and  that  was  almost  every  evening,  give  his  name  to  the 
AiiMfiVr,  and  walk  or  lake  part  in  the  business  or  the  converse  of 
the  hour.  His  Majesty  was  not  the  least  surprised  at  seeing  a 
visitor  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing.  Nor  was  there  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  ask  the  impertinent  question  of,  what 
brought  him  there  ?  Indeed,  a  National  Guard's  uniform  was  a 
passport  anywhere.  These  citizen  Koldienn  alono  kept  gnard  over 
the  palace;  and  for  a  long  time  the  officers  on  duty  dined  at  the 
royiil  table.  TJie  Kiug,  however,  who  picked  his  crown  out  of  the 
dust,  and  got  his  fortune  by  negotiation  with  the  vilest  rabble,  set 
quietly,  ^dually  but  carefully  to  polish  the  one,  set  \.Vw  qvV^x  vi^k 
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restore  respect  to  both.  But  the  expense  of  keeping 
royal  house  frigbtcncu  him.  I>ouis  Pliilippe  was  a  man  wbo  could 
throtr  away  a  million  upon  masons,  whilst  he  gmdged  francs  to 
cook  and  pror^dilore.  He  accordingly  iutroducod  into  tlM 
Tnilcries  tlie  rule^  which  he  had  obsen-cd  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
that  of  paying  for  banqueting  expenses  at  so  much  a  head,  uil 
contracting  wiUi  a  restaurateur  to  do  it.  Even  the  expenses  of 
the  Prince's  cq/ii  and  eggs  were  taxed  and  arranged  in  the  bmm 
precise  and  economic  fashion.  It  was  debated,  which  did  Icari 
honour  to  the  royal  palace,  the  elder  Bourbons,  who  from  ideas  of 
majestv  refused  to  allow  any  one  todincwiih  them,  or  the  voungej 
IJourhun,  who  inviied  every  one  to  dine  witli  him,  but  who  gave 
no  more  sumptuous  repast  than  could  be  procured  at  three  fnacs 
a  head.  As  kings,  however,  do  not  go  out  into  mixed  compunr, 
Louis  Philippe's  plan  had  the  advantage  of  pultin^  him  in  com- 
munication with  all  persons  worth  conversing  with  ;  and  for  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  no  one  could  be  hotter  or  more  fully  ra- 
formed.  Latterly,  as  Louis  Pliilippe  grew  old  and  testv  and 
economic,  and  infirm,  and  shrunk  from  seeing  any  one  saTe  old 

t  acquaintances,  he  became  so  little  aware  of  what  was  passing  ereo 
astride  his  door,  tliat  February,  1648,  took  him  completeW  hf 
surprise. 

One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  later  numbers  of  Dumas' 

t  Memoirs,  is  that  where  the  deputation,  in  Jidy,  1830,  goes  to 
Nenilly  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  absent 
The  deputation  could  only  find  Louis  Philippe's  n-ife  and  i^isler. 
Queen  Amelia  and  Madame  Adelaide.  The  former  indignantly 
refuaed  the  crown  in  her  husband's  name,  but  the  latter,  with 
cagnmrsB  and  adroitness  accepted  it.  This  sufficiently  marks  the 
difference  between  the  two  women, — thn  one  desirous  of  keeping 
1  Louis  Philippe  a  Bourbon  prince,  the  otlier  seeking  tu  make  him 
m  a  revolutionary  and  liberal  sovureign.  Uuforluimtely  Madame 
Adelaide  died,  leaving  Odilon  Barrot  one  of  her  executors;  and 
the  King  became  more  of  a  Bourbon  prince  than  before.  Not  only 
such  mcu  as  Barrot  and  'i'hicrs  were  banished  from  the  Tnilcries, 
but  every  free-spoken  man.  Louis  Philippe  became  testy,  and  in- 
tolerant of  contradiction.  His  trust  in  Guiznt  was  unbounded,  and 
Guizol  aloiiu  was  tlie  welcome  counciUor  of  the  Tiiiierics. 

I  low  did  M.  Guizot  lose  his  hold  of  the  King,  aud  why  was  he 

not  allowed  to  defend  the  Tuileries  and    the   Crown }      Simply 

because  M.  Guizol  forgot  one  of  the  first  and  necciRary  traditions 

of  the  French  statesman,  which  is,  always  to  wear  a  sword  himself, 

or  be  associated  with  some  one  of  eminent  military  repnlalion. 

The  first  requirement  for  any  French  government  was  an  iUuMre 

£p^e.     Louis  Philippe  had  Gerard,  but  he  was  dead  ;    tlien  Soult, 

Li*ho  was  superannuated.     Lastly,  Bugeaud,  but  Bugcaud  quir- 

Hreled  witlt  Guizot,  and  would  only  act  with  Thiers.      So  thil 

.Guizot,  having  no  general,  was  dismissed  when  the  menitctag 

moment  came,  and  when  Bugeand  was  summoned,  Thiers  came 

iieccssarily  with  liim.     Bugeaud  forthwith  set  himself  to  examine 

t^c  means  of  defence,  and  found  that  there  woa  no  mnmuaiuoa 
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The  snpply  of  so  useful  a  raalerial  of  war  rested  with  the  Due  de 
]doiit)icnsU'r,  a  boy,  but  governor  of  VJnceunes.  He  had  not 
made  llic  requisite  provision.  Marshal  Hugeaud  accordiugly  re- 
fused to  defend  tbc  King  and  the  cbaleaii. 

In  llie  meantime,  Ihc  Tuilertes  presented  the  same  anarchy 
V'hich  was  obsen*ed  aUer  the  revoUilion  of  1830.  Every  one  that 
pleased  niched  up  its  staircase,  and  into  the  King's  presence,  to 
propose  terms  or  offer  advice.  It  was  Kmile  de  Girardin  one 
moment,  and  M.  Cremicux  the  next  What  was  the  cahtnet  de 
travail  of  the  King,  was  encumbered  with  people  of  all  kinds. 
The  King  run  from  it  into  his  licdruom,  and  from  his  bedroom 
back  into  it,  clothed  in  a  kind  of  dressing  jacket,  greatly  perltirbed, 
now  listening  to  some  alarming  reports,  then  comforting  his 
family,  which  had  crowded  to  his  side ;  then  receiving  a  deputa- 
tion, then  retiring  to  ponder  upon  an  answer.  The  editor  of  the 
"  Conslituliouci,**  then  an  opposition  paper,  had  come  in  with  the 
others,  and  coolly  sale  himself  down  with  pen  and  ink  at  a  table, 
to  be  any  one's  and  every  onc*s  secretary,  lie  wrote  out  all  kinds 
of  proclamatioDs  and  addresses  and  decrees,  some  of  which  up. 
pcired,  and  some  did  not.  The  Queen  was  more  excited  and  in- 
dignant than  the  King;  and  when  persons  entered  to  give  friendly 
coun.^iel,  whom  she  knew  to  be  at  limes  con.-ipiring  against  the 
Kiug,  she  tttld  lliem  to  leave  the  room.  She  saw  too  M.  Cremieux, 
but  he  minded  her  noL  'Yha  majesty  that  did  hedge  the  Queen 
was  lost  upon  the  future  merobere  of  the  republican  government. 
At  last,  it  came  to  ahdicatoin,  an  act  to  which  neither  the  King 
nor  his  family  could  have  been  brought,  if  the  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
rection had  not  sent  several  guarantees  thai,  in  that  case,  the 
throne  should  be  secured  to  the  htllc  Conul  dc  Paris.  This  done, 
tbc  old  King  put  on  his  hat,  took  the  Queen  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  down  the  great  staircase,  and  across  the  garden  of  the 
Tuilcrics,  until  they  met  a  Jiacre,  in  which  the  shipwrecked 
royalty  embarked. 

The  King's  abdication  and  departure  were  so  sudden,  that  none 
even  of  the  family  were  aware  of  it,  except  those  \vho  were  present. 
The  Due  de  Nemours,  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  cliijdren, 
went  to  the  chamber,  where  they  and  their  friends  mismanaged 
and  threw  away  a  cause,  which  Uie  staunchness  of  one  general 
might  have  saved.  The  Dues  d''Auraa]e  and  Joinville  were  in 
Algiers.  The  Due  dc  Montpensier  ought  to  have  taken  care  of 
their  wives.  But  they  were  forgotten,  and  the  mob  was  in  the 
Princess  de  Joinville's  apartments  before  she  fled,  leaving  her 
bonnet  as  a  trophy.  It  would  have  l>ecn  fortunate  for  Uie  family 
of  Orleans  had  any  of  lliesc  been  arreste<l ;  bul  tliey  showed  great 
alacrity  of  flight.  The  chief  nifhanry  of  the  mob  was  this  time 
kept  out  of  ihe  Tuileries.  They  were  allowed  to  wreak  their  bar- 
barous fiiry  on  the  Palais  Royal  and  upon  Neuilly.  The  more 
respectable  tribe  of  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries, 
under  the  command  of  the  famous  chess  player,  St.  .Amaud,  who 
had  been  caisxier  of  the  "Temps." 

As  muol,  oiler  a  revolution,  the  Tuileries  returned  to  U\q  \L«e^- 
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iDg  of  the  National  Guard.  The  members  of  Ihe  Provisionil 
gOTcrnment  esconced  themselves  in  their  several  ministnes.  And 
when  they  went  to  the  Council,  il  was  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUc,i»t 
the  Tuileries.  The  Inller  palace  remained  tranquil.  But  the  rcro. 
lution  of  1848  had  precisely  the  same  want  of  a  high  mililirr 
o^cer,  that  Louis  Philippe  experienced.  So  great  is  the  geaeral 
respect  iu  France  for  such  a  character,  that  a  few  days  after  U»e 
revolution,  Bugcaud  could  show  himself  in  the  streets,  and  be  wcD 
received.  The  great  perplexity  was  the  want  of  even  a  wir 
minister.  The  Provisional  gorcmmcnt  sent  to  Algiers  for  Cavai;;- 
nac,  who  came,  and  we  know  the  consequences.  He  conquerni 
for  the  Moderates  of  the  Assembly,  he  put  the  people  down  for 
them,  and  they  in  return  asked  the  people  to  discard  him,  and 
to  elect,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  the  future  £mperur  of  the 
French.  It  was  after  all  au  inevitable  choice.  Still  it  was  forlLc 
newly  elect  a  three  years'  struggle,  against  the  revululionislii 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  monarcliists  on  the  other. 

The  latter  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Tuileries,  under  the  com- 
mand nf  Changamier.  AU  rememher  the  long  antagonism  be* 
tween  the  Tuileries  and  the  Klysee.  AH  know  the  bliuding  ze*] 
with  which  Cbangamier  carried  on  the  war,  as  well  as  the  perw- 
Tcring  and  cool  adroitness  of  him  who  triumphed,  and  wbo  wears 
the  crnwn  of  his  uncle  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

Napoleon  the  Third  has  certainly  gained  very  much  in  public 
opinion,  and  has  assumed  quite  another  position  before  it,  since  be 
quitted  the  Elys^-^e,  and  has  taken  np  Iiis  abode  in  the  Tuileries. 
Keport  or  calumny  used  to  represent  tlie  Elysee  as  the  retreat  of 
dissipation  aud  a  place  of  org}'.  Imagination  is  free  to  dmir  what 
picture  it  pleases  of  bachelor's  life  ;  but  with  an  Empress  at  the 
Tuileries,  an  Krapress  well  known  and  admired  as  a  member  of 
the  higher  eirclcs  pf  the  metropolis,  scandal  has  no  longer  a  hold. 
The  palace  has  been  rendered  far  more  hospitable  and  splendid, 
than  it  was  even  hi  Napoleon's  time,  although  the  taste  of  that 
day  is  restored,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  ideas  of  this. 

Napoleon  the  Third  likes  splendour,  and  show,  and  expen- 
diture. He  has  greatly  raised  the  salaries  of  all  functionaries^  but 
he  insists  on  their  spending  them.  He  sots  his  face  against  the 
idea  of  a  senator,  whose  sole  equipage  is  his  umbrella.  Such 
measures  at  least  render  the  imperial  palace  more  like  the  abode 
of  Kings,  than  it  has  been  during  the  time  when  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  received  no  one  but  her  almoner,  or  when  l.ouis  Phi- 
lip)>c  dined  his  guests  at  so  many  francs  a  bead.  The  French 
boast  of  themselves,  that  they  like  rpnlif^^  and  yet  wo  find  them 
not  reluctant  to  admit  the  claim  of  those  who  boldly  and  proudly 
assert  superiority. 
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The  British  nation  taxes  itself  for  tea,  which  is  a  wholesome} 
exLLluratiug  and  unexceptionable  beverage,  to  the  extent  of 

But  it  taxes  itself  for  tobacco,  which  although  grateful 
to  the  acquired  appetite  is,  ]>erhaps,  uut  wholesome  or 
unexceptionable,  to  the  extent  of         .  .  .  4,465,768/. 

Wlien  the  Bntish  Solomon  produced  his  famous  "  Counterblast** 
the  national  expenditure  on  tobacco  was  about  300/.  or  400^  a 
year ;  were  the  royal  pedant  now  to  look  up  from  his  tomb,  ho 
would  be  astounded  to  find  that  the  annual  revenue  from  the 
obnoxious  Virginia  plant  is  equal  to  the  whole  import  and  export 
duties  of  his  kingdom  fur  1614,  the  amount  of  the  latter  being 
4,(j'28,580/.j  and  very  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  specie  coined 
during  his  learned  reign,  wliich  was  not  much  over  iive  millions. 
An  objection  urged  by  his  Majesty  was,  that  tobacco  "  was  neither 
brought  in  by  king,  great  conqueror,  nor  learned  doctour  of 
phisickc,"  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  monarch  was  jealous 
that  any  luxury  should  be  introduced  by  a  mere  subject;  and, 
very  possibly,  had  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh  been  able  to  persuade  his 
sovereign  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  first  instance,  the  only  book  for 
which  JaD)es  is  famous  would  have  been  lost  to  British  literature. 

There  were  few  points  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Stuarts 
and  Cromwell  coincided,  but  both  joined  in  condemning  tobacco, 
with,  however,  very  different  results.  Under  the  Martyr  the  prac- 
tice increased,  but  the  iron  sway  of  the  Protector  put  it  down, — 
nor  is  it  diUJcult  to  account  for  those  diverse  eflccls.  Such  men 
as  Buckingham  and  StraiTord  were  not  likely  to  take  their  cue  in 
the  matter  of  indulgences  from  Charles  the  First,  but  in  any  item 
of  worldly  relaxation  the  fiat  of  Old  Noll  would  be  law  to  Oliver 
St.  John,  Prynne,  and  the  whole  host  of  Puritans.  With  the 
Restoration  tobacco  reappeared,  and  its  course  lias  been  trium- 
phant ever  since,  augmenting  year  by  year,  and  rolling  its  clouds 
of  smoke  over  the  land  in  thicker  and  denser  clouds  than  gun- 
powder itself. 

A  paper  iu  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society"  shows  that, 
taking  each  ten  years  from  1821  to  18A1,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumpuon  per  head  for  each  person  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  re- 
spectively, amounts  to  eleven,  twelve/'ihirteen  and  sixteen  ounces. 
In  round  numbers,  then,  each  man,  woman,  and  child  consumes 
a  pound  of  tobacco  in  the  year;  but  official  statements  always  fall 
short  of  the  real  truth,  and,  we  will  prove  presently  tliat,  in  this 
respect,  tobacco  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  is  so  enormous,  ranging  from  400  to  1400 
per  cent.,  tliat  only  about  one  half  of  what  is  consumed  pays  dut^, 
the  other  half  is  smuggled.    This  at  once  iu&e&  \hft  cox^Mcnc^^^s^i 
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to  two  ponnds  per  beail, — then,  very  few  females  smoke,  and 
tainly  no  children  of  either  &ex  below  eight  years  treat  tbeuui 
to  cigar  or  snufT-box,  and  mo  cutting  ofT  females,  and  tnoloi  to  tbeir 
minonty,  we  raise  the  consumption  of  male  adults  to  eight 
if  we  further  allow  for  non-smoking  members  of  the  coi 
we  (shall  bring  it  to  sixteen  pounds  to  each  tobacco  co: 
which,  high  us  such  an  allowance  undoubtedly  is,  fronld,  pi 
be  reckoned  as  short  commons  to  inveterate  smokers  sad  sinil 

Other  nations  arc  equally  forward  id  the  coosumptioD  of  tol 
Tn  France,  where  io  common  with  other  European  countries  the 
duty  is  raised  by  monopoly, the  taxation  from  this  soarco  is  Dcuif 
five  millions.     In  Denmark  the  consumption  in  1848  was  npwoi 
of  six  millions  of  pounds,  which,  to  a  population  of  about  a  inillion 
and  a  half,  yields  the  great  consumption  of  nearly  seventy  omicaL 
In  warm  eastern   countries,  where  the  plant  is  freely  cultivitedf 
and  where  it  is  absolved  from  impost,  the  consumptioa  is  ion 
extent  that  transcends  all  our  European  experiences.     The  vn'lff 
whom  we  have  quoted,  and  who  appears  to  have  formerly  been  i 
missionary,  mentions  that  in  Siam  ttie  use  of  tobacco  is  uuifemL 
"  The  natives  chew  in  moderate  quantities,  but  smoke  perpetoaDr; 
the  cigar  is  ever  iu  the  uioutli,  ur  stuck  behiud  the  ear  readjruc 
nse.^    Amonf^t  the  Burmese  it  is  still  more  universal, — mil,  sex, 
and  age  forming   no  exception   tu  tlie   custom.     "1  hsre  seen 
children,"  ho  adds,  *^  scarcely  three  years  old  who  secnied  quits 
familiar  with  it.** 

Our  statist  winds  up  by  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  consumpuoa 
of  thisfavouiile  narcotic  agent  throughout  the  world.  He  rcckoon 
the  population  of  the  globe  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  a  thousuttl 
millions,  and  he  sets  down  seventy  ounces  (the  Denmark  avrnmi-i 
as  the  probable  cosmopolitan  absorption.  If  this  be  rcckoniMi  (ou 
high  for  Britain,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  naiiw  of  ibe  lianiuui 
empire  would  esteem  seventy  ounces  as  the  "  feeble  cheer  of  ibe 
Dane,"  and  that  we  must  set  olToccidentol  temperance  againstorteD- 
tal  extravagance,  and  we  shall  then  tiud  thai  the  Daluc  will  priW 
fairly  represent  a  medium  of  which  the  Thames  is  on**  extmat 
and  the  Ganges  another.  Holding,  then,  to  the  calciUation  of 
seventy  ounces  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  human  nee,  ibo 
result  is  close  upon  two  millions  of  tons.  About  half  of  (Ik 
inward  or  outward  tonnage  of  British  shipping  fur  one  year  nooll 
be  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  tins  quantity  of  the  pi»W» 
and  the  value,  11' assumed  at  the  low  figure  of  twopence  a  pouoil 
would  yield  uearly  thirty -six  millions  and  a  half  uf  stcrli^^f  mruvT. 

It  would  be  diflicuU  to  set  limits  to  the  probable  c< 
of  this  popular  vegetable  ;  tt  has  increased,  is  iucroasiij^.  ^- 
legislatiun  con  or  orcr  will  bo  able  to  put  it  down.     As  a  loi  < 
revenue,  it  is  an  item  in  the  budget  dear  to  every  cb  ■ 
the  exchequer,  aud  it  is  so,  notonlv  because  it  yields  .    . 
half  millions,  and  is  likely  to  yield  more,  but  because   r 
conserved  item)  aboui  ■w\vvcV  ■^\\uc\an8  do  not  trouble  tberti^ 
Sanitarians  plead  tot  x\\q  cmwao'v^'Cxi^Tx.  u^  «M%'^^-u:!A,Vvuaiiii:ij  -n--. 
"■^    up  their  voices  agaimfcX  VXi^  ^mv^  qxi  v.t*^VilttiV  **u  w^v  'a  - 
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longer  a  grievance,)  but  nobody  tvcr  speaks  a  word  in  favour  of 
Havannah  cigars,  mid  tn-ist,  or  Lundyfuot's  high-dried.  U  is  held 
to  be  a  luxury,  clear  and  unmistakable  as  champagne,  armorial 
bearings,  or  a  lady's  lap  dug.  And  yet  economists  have  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  reduction  of  duty  on  what  may  be 
regarded  as  cogent  fiscal  grounds,  'lliere  is  no  way  of  putting 
dowD  smuggling  nxcept  by  reducing  custom-house  duties.  So 
long  as  an  English  sailor  can  purchase  a  poimd  of  Kentucky  at 
the  foreign  port  for  sixpence,  which,  in  his  own  highly -privileged 
connCry,  costs  four  shillings,  so  long  will  smuggling  continue. 
Revenue  officers  may  poke  their  noses  undir  hatches,  and  appre- 
hend tars  of  questionable  obesity,  and  justices  may  Bnc  and 
imprison  till  doomsday,  but  smngi^led  tobacco  will  still  continue  to 
be  snidked  and  buulfed  iu  very  large  quantities.  If  the  duty  were 
reduced  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (it  is  presently  three  shil- 
lings), tlie  revenue  might  stagger  for  a  year  or  so,  but  it  wuuld 
speedily  mount  up  to  its  old  figure,  and  leave  the  national 
balance  vert*  raucli  a-s  it  was  before. 

But,  exclaims  the  moralist,  tobacco,  either  in  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  is  a  bad  thing,  and  to  lower  the  duty  would  be  a  perpe- 
tration of  enl.  W'e  are  not  clear  its  to  the  positive  immorality  of 
the  weed,  but,  admitting  it,  what  then  ?  Vour  high  duty  does  not 
benefit  the  exchequer,  and  it  <loes  not  diminish  the  consumption 
of  tobacco,  and  what  accordingly  is  the  use  of  high  duties  ?  On 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  smuggling  is  decidedly  a  bad 
thing,  and  the  less  that  we  have  of  it  the  better.  When,  in  recent 
times,  a  soldier  was  flogged  for  breaches  of  martial  law,  tlie  com- 
munity 8ym))athizcd  wiili  him  because  martial  law  was  accounted 
arbitrary  and  capricious;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  sailor  who 
smuggles  a  pound  of  tobacco  is  never  regarded  as  committing  a 
crime  so  heinous  as  the  sailor  who  steals  a  pound  of  tobacco  from 
a  grocer's  shop.  The  first  person  is  reckoned  unfortunate,  the 
other  wicked.  Now  British  law  is  at  fault  when  it  punishes  iu 
such  a  way  as  not  tu  carry  conviclion  along  with  it,  and  therefore, 
on  this  head  alone,  smuggling  should  be  discouraged.  The  prac- 
tice, moreover,  leads  to  the  commission  of  collateral  offences,  such 
OS  killing  and  wounding,  and  generally  weakens  the  ethical  sense; 
but  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as,  probably, 
the  history  of  Dirk  llatterick  will  bo  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many 
readers,  and  they  wilt  also  be  aware  that,  in  melo-di*amatic  lifc,tlK: 
■magler  is  commonly  a  personage  with  furious  cork  eyebrows,  a 
gdadatoue  voice,  red  leggings,  and  vcr>'  lax  morality. 

Now  to  the  point :  is  it  a  sin  tu  smoke  or  snufl'  Virginia^  As 
Sir  Roger  do  Coverley  says,  much  might  be  advanced  on  both 
ndcs.  To  use  the  language  of  electricity,  we  shall  give  the 
negative  j>oinl  first. 

If  any  man  spend  sixpence  on  tobacco,  when  he,  his  wife,  or 
children,  stand  in  need  of  sixpcnn'orth  of  bread,  then  that  man  is 
wrong.  If  any  man  smokes  or  snuffs  until  lie  becomes  \elluw  in 
the  skin,  diseased  in  the  stomach,  and  odorous  in  his  person,  then, 
too,  that  man  is  also  wrong.    But  we  arc  much  i&(m«!k  >.W.  ^% 
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prohibitive  principle  cannot  go  much  farther.     The  temperate 
of  tobacco  IS  not  unhealthy,  not  nnRecnilj',  not  oxpcn&ivc ; 
is  daily  danger  of  the  temperate  use  degenerating  into  the  intem- 
perate use,  and  happy  thercforr  are  they  who  are  total  abduDffn.. 
If  the  world  were  to  begin  again,  it  cerlainly  were  better  if  6pi^ 
cases  and  snuff-boxes  hail  no  existence,  hnt  we  are  spe  " 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  shoulil  be.     Fashion  doeft' 
condemn  tobacco,  and  that  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Dii- 
gujse  it  as  one  will,  the  use  of  tobacco,  m  every  one  of  its  fomi,  il 
more  or  less  uncleanly,  but  the  ladies,  who  ought  to  be  the  gmc 
arbiters  on  this  point,  do  not  object  to  cigars;  on  the  contrsrj, 
rather  think  they  favour  these  portable  volcanoes.     The  sex 
not  patronize  snuffing,  because  that  is  a  vice  of  age,  but  it 
look  benignantly  un  the  cheroot,  because  the  uso  of  it   is  i 
the  firat  manly  accomplishment  which  the  youth  aspires  to     On 
tlie  continent,  and  in  America,  smoking  takes  place  openly  in  tlw 
presence  of  ladies :  here,  so  far  as  the  sex  is  concenied,  Hnoking 
IS  carried  oil  in  tolerated  seclusion,  but  we  are  becoming  lu  on 
this  point,  and  the  time  is  not,  probably,  far  distant  when  none 
change  will  take  place  in  tuir  practice  in  this  matter. 

The  universality  of  any  substance  in  nature  would  se«m  to 
point  to  general  uso  amongst  mankind.  Tobacco  is  luidoDhlrdlf 
indigenous  to  Vii^inia,  but  it  puts  on  no  sickly  airs  when  ataie  to 
cross  wide  seas  and  take  root  in  distant  continents.  It  ^towt  in 
the  cold  climate  of  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  arid  plains  of  Ja"— 
nay  more,  we  are  told  that  the  finest  leaf  that  is  raised  in  Wcsiera 
Asia  is  in  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  which  iu  somere*j»cct* 
at  least  was  of  provokingly  medium  tuinperaturc.  ThijwidrDcss 
of  range  denotes  something,  although  not  possibly  jusiifying  ^ 
abuse  of  constant  use.  As  an  object  of  beauty  the  tobacco  jf^tait 
is  nothing,  and  as  an  clement  iu  the  materia  medica  it  is  a  potent 
but  not  a  favourite  remedy,  on  account  of  its  uninanageibleiKS*— 
and  hence  there  is  a  presumption  that  its  destiny  wis  to  uke 
something  of  its  present  shape  as  an  artificial  resource  ofhonuD- 
ity.  All  savages  clutch  a  pipe,  and  when  visited  by  cinlizcfl  ntrn. 
they  imbibe  a  love  for  tobacco  before  that  of  even  ardeol  s  "^ 
The  lowest  types  of  humanity  that  we  are  at  present  cofl^f'""^ 
with  are  the  Uosjesmans,  and  we  know  that  these  interesting  pet- 
sons  are  furious  smokers.  In  fact,  except  salt,  tobacco  >»  B»w* 
generally  diffused  over  the  globe  than  any  other  known  subetUKT 
employed  as  sustenance  to  man.  Tea  is  in  great  and  iocrcviu 
use,  but  it  is  mostly  in  tropical  and  temperate  countries;  whcreti 
in  colder  regions  tea  is  not  much  cared  for,  or  rather  is  not  to  be 
had.  The  Esquimaux  use  oil  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  to- 
bacco is  dear  to  them,  and  eagerly  sought  at  the  luiods  of  «il 
visitors. 

Our  missionary  is  of  opinion  that  tobacco  diminishes  i 
tion  in  the  East,  and  he  bucks  his  authority  on  this  point  byd" 
testimony  of  Mr.  V.ane,\\\e  Vtrai^«.\a\  \iC  the  *'  Arabian  Nigbl^' 
and  Mr.  Layatd,  tVws  ^'wie^eV  vrast^w.   **  '\;>afc\«^'J  ^^  LinSr 
"  being  in  a  b\\ght  Aegtce  «X\\\M«;vtv^^  -mA  *.v  ■ic« 
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soothing  and  unattended  by  the  injurious  cSticts  which  proceed 
from  winet  is  a  sufficient  1uxur\'  to  man}'  who  would  without  it 
have  recourse  to  intoxicating  bererages,  merely  to  pass  away 
hours  of  idleness."  Mr.  Layard's  opioionis^it  would  seem,  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  in  this  country,  where  much  stronger  tobacco  is 
used  than  in  the  East  (owing  to  excessive  taxation),  it  is  probable 
that  the  constant  use  of  the  plant,  by  undue  excitement  of  the 
salivary  secretion,  lends  to  increased  consumption  of  liquids. 
This  is  another  reason  why  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  take  onr  hint  into  consideration,  and  modify  the  tobacco 
duty.  .\n  intelligent  statesman  should  not  wait  for  a  cry,  but  do 
what  is  right  and  proper  without  waiting  for  that  great  lever,  the 
pressure  from  without. 

One  of  the  "injustices  to  Ireland"  is  that  the  Irish  are  pro- 
hibited from  cultivating  tobacco.  It  is  uuderstuod  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Emerald  Islo  are  well  calculated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant ;  and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  this, 
that  Ireland  was  allowed  to  rear  tobacco  long  after  England  and 
Scotland  were  interdicted.  But,  ultimately,  colonial  iufluencc 
carried  the  day,  and  the  supply  of  the  home  market  has  been  con- 
served as  a  colnnial  monopoly.  This  is  not  only  against  all  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  but  against  the  j)1ain  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  it  were  equally  irrational  to  prevent  British  agricuUu- 
rista  from  rearing  flax,  or  any  other  common  product  of  the  soil. 
Every  man  should  have  a  right  to  grow  what  he  pleases  from  his 
own  fields,  and  wo  niar^-el  much  that  in  the.se  days,  when  colonial 
questions  are  freely  discussed,  that  such  a  suicidal  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  the  home  farmer  should  have  been  overlooked. 


SONNET  TO  FREEDOM. 

Frirdom  !  bfnentli  thy  baiititT  I  was  bom, 

Oh  let  me  «tiare  thy  full  anil  perfect  life  ! 
Teach  me  opiiiioti's  ttlaviT)'  tu  scorn, 

And  to  be  free  from  pab&ion'a  biiier  strife; 
Free  of  the  world,  a  seir-tK'|>cri{)ciil  soul, 

Nourished  by  lofty  aims  and  gonial  truth, 
And  made  more  free  by  love's  serene  control. 

The  spelt  of  benuty.  and  the  hopes  of  youth. 
The  liberty  of  nature  let  roe  know. 

Caught  from  the  mountains,  groves,  and  crystal  streams  ; 
Her  Hturry  h«gi,  and  BunM>t*»  purple  glow, 

Thut  woo  the  spirit  with  celeatiul  dreatns. 
On  funcy'*  wing  exuliingly  tu  soar, 
Till  life's  harsh  fi:;tters  dog  the  heart  no  more  ! 

II&MAV  TuEoooiiE  Tucce&iiAsr. 
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■aid,  "  could  present  itself  moro  opportuoclj^  just  uoir,  to  these 
States,  with  reference  to  France ;  and  although  I  think  that  the 
English  will  use  every  effort  to  prevent  their  Queen  from  marrying 
ont  of  the  kingdom,  she  will  doubtless  succeed,  with  her  prudence 
and  dexterity,  either  openly  or  iodireclly,  io  getting  a  marriage 
proposed  to  her.  If  this  marriage  is  to  take  place  with  a  foreigner, 
J  think  that  the  English  will  look  upon  nnne  with  $o  mnch  good 
will  as  upon  myself,  hecause  they  hare  always  manifested  an  incli- 
nation towards  me.  But  I  can  sincerely  assure  you  that  dominions, 
even  more  numerous  and  important  than  hers,  would  not  seduce 
me,  nor  divert  me  from  my  present  intention,  which  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  In  case,  then,  that  they  should  send  to  propose 
this  marriage  to  me,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  suggest  it 
to  them  for  you,  and  this  plan  would  then  he  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory couclusion.  The  various  kinds  of  utility  and  profit  which 
would  ensue,  ore  so  great  and  notorious,  that  1  need  not  enumerate 
them  in  detail.  I  confine  myself  to  sotting  them  before  you,  that 
you  may  examine  them,  and,  after  yoa  have  reflected  thereupon, 
you  may  inform  toe,  with  diligence,  of  that  which  will  suit  you, 
in  order  that,  in  conformity  with  your  desires,  that  may  be  done 
which  will  satisfy  you  most;— and  keep  this  very  secret." 

The  Prince  of  Spain  entered  into  his  father's  views  with  docile 
deference.  He  wrote  an  answer  from  Valladolid,  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  in  which  be  appeared  to  abandon  all  idea  of  marrying  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal.  *'  With  regard  to  England,"  ho  added,  "  I 
must  say  that  I  was  full  of  joy  to  bear  that  my  annt  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  that  country,  both  because  it  was  her  rightful 
heritage,  and  because  your  Majesty  hopes  great  advantage  there- 
from, in  respect  to  France  and  your  dominions  in  Flanders.  If 
they  should  think  of  proposing  a  marriage  between  her  and  your 
Majesty,  that  would  be  the  best;  but,  in  case  your  Majesty  should 
persist  in  what  you  wrote  to  me  about,  and  should  think  ilt  to 
treat  of  this  marriage  for  myself,  you  know  already,  that,  as  yonr 
entirely  obedient  son,  I  can  have  no  other  will  but  yonrs,  espe- 
cially in  an  affair  of  this  importance  and  quality*.  I  place  myself, 
therefore,  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  that  you  may  act  as  it  shall 
please  you,  and  seem  good  to  you." 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  this  letter,  Cbarles  the  Fifth,  with- 
ont  waiting  to  receive  any  proposition,  instructed  his  ambassador, 
Simon  Renard,  to  ncgociate  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Spain 
with  the  Queen  of  England.  Such  a  union  would  greatly  displease 
the  English,  but  be  extremely  agreeable  to  Mary,  who  found  in  it 
satisfaction  to  her  feelings  and  encouragement  in  her  projects. 
The  long  sufferings  of  her  mother,  and  her  own  misfortune*,  after 
Henry^s  divorce,  bad  turned  all  her  affections,  and  all  her  hopes, 
towards  the  princes  of  her  motber^s  house  and  religion.  Heedless 
of  tlie  almost  unanimous  and  exceedingly  dangerous  opposition 
of  her  people,  who  disliked  foreigners  generally,  and  held  the 
Spaniards  in  especial  abhorrence,  she  secretly  engaged  to  marry 
the  Prince  of  Spain.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  October,  1553, 
being  alooe  in  her  chamber  with  Simon  Renard,  %W  V\k«Nx  ^owoi 
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before  the  holy  Eacrament,  which  was  thcro  laid  out,  and  after 
haring  recited  the  Veni  Creator  Spiriftis  with  great  ferTOur,  she 
swore,  upon  the  consecrated  host,  that  she  wonid  take  the  Infints 
Don  Philip  for  her  husband.  Simon  Renard  announced  his  &on*s 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  as  certain,  long  before  England  con* 
ridered  it  even  possible.  It  was  not  until  after  she  had  quelled  in 
insurrection,  excited  by  the  apprehension  of  this  marriage, — 
taken,  imprisoned,  and  beheaded  its  leaders ;  placed  her  sister 
Elizabeth  under  tlie  strictest  surreillance ;  and  sent  to  the  acaffbld 
her  unfortunate  rival.  Lady  Jane  Grey — that  the  passionate  Marr, 
baring  ftUly  established  the  ancieut  form  of  worship,  pre]>ared  la 
receive  and  espouse  that  prince,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
princii>al  representative,  and  the  most  powerful  prop,  of  the 
Homish  faith  in  Europe. 

Wishing  that  his  son  should  appear  as  a  Kin^  in  the  island 
whose  Queen  he  was  going  to  wed,  Charles  the  Fifth  ceded  to  him 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  uiade  im* 
mease  preparations  to  supply  him  with  a  rctjnuc  which  should  be 
at  once  a  court  and  an  army.     He  sent  the  Count  of  Kgniont  into 
Sixain  to  convey  to  his  daughter.  Donna  Juana,  (whose  husband, 
the  Prince  of  Portugal,  had  lately  died,  leaving  her  enceinte  of  the 
celebrated  Don  Sebastian.)  the  ncccssaty  powers  for  governing  the 
Peninsula  during  the  absence  of  his  son.    He  directed  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  request  the  Prince  of  Spain  to  go  to  meet  his  sisteri 
at  some  place  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  to  confer  with  herl 
upon  the  roost  important  affairs  of  his  kingdom  before  he  left  it,1 
and  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste  on  his  way,  to  haalenj 
the  completion  of  the  imperial  residence.     lu  conformity  to  hSi^ 
fether*s  wisljes,  Philip  left  Valladolid  on  the  I2th  of  May,  1554, 
on  horseback,  with  a  very  small  suite,  announcing  that  be  wu 
going  to  meet  his  sister,  and  that,  on  lus  road,  he  would  visit  the 
royal  buildings  in  process  of  erection  in  the  wood  of  Hegoria,  at 
the  Pardo,  and  ut  .Aranjucz.     He  did  not  arrive  at  Yuste  until  the 
24th.  the  day  of  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  whicli  cere- 
mony lie  took  part.  He  slept  one  night  at  the  monastery,  minutely 
examined  the  works  in  progress,  and,  on  liis  departure,  communi- 
cated the  Emperor's  will  to  the  architect  Guspar  de  Vega,  the 
prior-general  Junn  de  Ortega,  and  the  friar  Antonio  de  Villaca&tin, 
who  afterwards  designed  and  erected  that  vast  and  splendid  monu- 
ment, the  Escurial.     He  then  liastened  to  join  his  sister,  whom  he 
met  a  little  bevond  Alcantara.      The  Princess  and  the   Infante 
passed  several  nays  in  conference  together,  and  then  soparated  to 
proceed— the  I'rincess  to  Valladolid,  where  she  assumed  the  rein 
of  government,  and  the  Infante  to  Conmna,  where*  he  arrived 
the  30th  of  June.    He  embarked  for  England  on  the  ISth  of  July: 
the  fleet  which  accompanied  him  was  of  a  mo.«!t  imposing  cha-4 
racter ;  it  consisted  of  seventy  ships,  twenty  ourques,  and  a  rear>j 
guard  of  thirty  vessels,  commanded  by  Don  I^uis  de  Can,-njal.  Ho-l 
took  with  him  the  Duke  of  Alba  as  his  mavordomo-mayor,  iltaf 
Count  of  Feria  as  the  captain  of  his  guard,  and  Kuy  Gomez 
I  as  his  chief  butler ;  be  was  accompanied  by  a  nomerc 
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suite  of  grandees  aiid  gcntluoicn,  and,  as  a  luiHtaiy  eii^ort,  lie  hnd 
foiir  thousand  Spanish  foot-soldiers.  (Ic  disembarked  at  Hampton 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  married  Queen  Mary  on  t}ie  25th,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

Notwithfi  tan  ding  the  support  which  he  believed  he  would  obtain 
from  this  alliance,  both  for  negotiating  and  for  fighting  more 
advanUigeously,  the  Emperor  was  unable  to  proceed,  as  he  had 
hoped,  into  Spain  during  the  month  of  May,  I65i,  The  war 
with  Kraurc  continued  with  greater  animation  than  ever,  both  in 
the  Netherlundft  and  in  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  regarded  himself 
OS  under  obligation  not  to  abandon  the  government  of  his  States  in 
such  a  critical  conjuncture.  The  great  expenses  which  he  bad 
incurred  for  the  establishment  of  his  son  in  England,  prevented 
him,  at  first,  from  niising  troops  enough  to  resist  the  forces  of 
Henry  the  Second.  Accordingly,  after  having  t4ikeu  Th^rouannc 
aud  Hesdin,  duriug  the  campaign  of  15^3,  he  was  less  fortunate 
at  tht  commcnceucnt  of  the  campaign  of  1554.  The  large  and 
victorious  army  of  Henry  the  Second  entered  Marienbourg,  took 
Bouvincs  by  stonn,  gained  possession  of  Dinant,  invaded  and 
ravaged  Artois,  and  finally  invested  the  important  stronghold  of 
llcnty,  situated  on  the  western  confines  of  the  two  countries, 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  one,  and  facilitating  the  invasion  of 
the  other.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ali)s,  the  French — who 
possessed  Piedmont,  and  were  supported  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Kerrara,  Hercules  d'Este,  and  by  tlie  Duke  of  Parma,  Octavio 
Fomese,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  deprived  of  the  city  of  Placentia 
— also  occupied  Sienna,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  which  had  revolted 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1552.  Thence  they  were  marching  to 
invade  Tuscany,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Strozzi,  a  mortal 
enemy  of  the  Medici  family,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  which  Charles  the  Fifth  bad  crushed  in  Florence, 
where  they  threatened  to  overthrow  the  recently-established 
dominion  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Emperor  spared  no  effortsto 
improve  the  position  of  his  affairs.  After  haviug  reinforced  the 
little  army  with  which  Duke  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy  was 
preventing,  by  able  manccuvrcs,  the  generals  of  Henri' the  Second 
from  carrying  their  successes  any  further,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
sHght  cessation  of  gout  to  have  himself  conveyed  to  the  camp  in 
a  litter,  and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  Kenly.  The  I'rench  army 
raised  the  siege  of  that  town,  after  a  partial  engagement,  in  which 
the  a<lvnntage  was  rather  on  their  side,  and  withdrew  into  Picardy, 
wliithur  they  were  followed  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  who,  in 
their  tiim,  devastated  that  province.  Whilst  he  was  gaining  tliis 
advantage  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  his  success  was  still 
more  complete  in  Italy,  where  his  general,  the  Marquis  do 
jtfarignano,  and  his  ally,  Cosmo  the  First,  had  attacked  Marshal 
Strozzi  in  concert,  and  put  him  to  rout  at  Marciano  and  Lucig- 
nano.  Tljoy  had  also  recovered  most  of  the  towns  in  Tuscany, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  had  then 
proceeded  to  blockade  Sienna,  which  was  defended  by  the  intrepid 
Blaise  dc  Montluc. 
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The  campoipn  of  1 555  was  still  more  favonrable  to  ihe  Emperor. 
Thougli  Marshal  Brissac,  who  commandcfl  for  the  French  in 
IMedmont,  had  surprised  the  town  of  Casal  in  Upper  Italy,  the 
town  of  Sienna  in  Central  Italy  had  been  forced  to  capitnlate  oo 
the  '2nd  of  April ,  after  a  rigorous  blockade  of  four  months.  Charles 
the  Fifth  f^Vk-e  the  investiture  of  it  to  bi^  son,  who  thus  povaeswd, 
between  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  tow« 
of  Placcnlia  in  the  Papal  territory^  and  the  state  of  Sienna  in  the 
midst  of  Tuscany — as  if  to  keep  the  whole  jieninsula  more  entirely 
subject  to  his  influence.  In  the  direction  of  France,  where  nego- 
ciations  for  peace  had  been  opened  at  Gravelines,  by  the  inm- 
venttoa  and  under  the  mediation  of  the  Quoon  of  England,  oothiog 
of  importance  had  been  done  on  either  side.  Each  party  bad 
retained  its  positions,  and  placed  itself  in  a  state  of  defence;  the 
French  had  rendered  Marienbourg  impregnable,  and  the  Im 
rialists  had  built  Philippcville,  and  fortified  Charlemont. 
partial  encounters  which  had  taken  place  liad  been,  in  goBonl, 
iarourablc  to  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  negoctatioBi 
begun  at  Gravelines  could  not  lead  to  any  result,  for  the  reciprocal 
pretensions  of  the  opponents  were  too  antagonistic;  and  neither'' of 
them  had  been  sufficiently  victorious  to  impose  conditions,  or 
Bufficieutly  beaten  to  yield  to  them.  Accordinjjly,  the  conferences 
were  soon  broken  up,  and  it  became  thenceforward  evident  that, 
if  any  agreement  were  arrived  at,  it  would  be  by  a  temporary 
truce  ami  not  by  a  definitive  peace, — by  maint^ning  the  provi- 
siunal  state  of  possession  on  both  sides,  and  not  by  attempting  an 
authoritative  demarcation  of  their  respective  territories. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  fortifying  without  fighting,  and  negociat- 
ing  without  coming  to  a  conclusion,  an  event  occurred  in  Italy, 
draught  irith  the  utmost  importance  to  the  policy  and  interests  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Cardiual  Giampietro  Carafla,  dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,«had  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  under  the  title 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.  Ue  was  an  old  Italian,  an  ardent  and  impla- 
cable enemy  of  the  Emperor,  llcraarkahle  for  his  learning,  cele- 
brated fur  his  eloquence,  extreme  in  his  piety,  and  severe  in  his 
manners,  he  had  formerly  given  up  the  bishopric  of  Chieti,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Briudisi,  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  reli- 
gious reformers  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  had  founded  the 
semi-monastic  and  semi-clerical  order  of  the  TheatiiieK.  As  tl>e 
head  of  the  Carafia  family,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
connected  with  the  French  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he 
had  incurred  tlic  distrust  of  Charles  the  Fiftli,  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  disturb  with  his  animosity,  and  whose  last  years  lie 
agitated,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  even  in  the  solitudes  of  Y'uste. 
As  a  former  subject,  he  detested  in  him  the  sovereign  whom  he 
charged  with  acts  of  injustice  to  himself  personally,  and  to  his 
family  in  general ;  as  Pope,  he  hated  him  as  the  Emperor  who  had 
permitted  the  sack  of  Kome,  and  allowed  Protestantism  to  spfe«d 
in  Germany;  and  as  an  Italian,  ho  abhorred  him  as  the  foreign 
ruler  whose  yoke  crushed  his  country.  Bom  in  W77,  he  h«d 
beheld  the  palmy  day&  of  Italtaa  independence,  mad  he  bitterly 
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regrettpd  them.  He  was  wont  to  saj  that  before  the  foreign  in- 
TBsions,  which  were  occasioned,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  dissensions  between  Ludovieo  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  free  Italy  was  an  haruio- 
niouB  instrument  with  four  strings.  These  four  strings  were  the 
Holy  See,  tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Milan;  and  he  invoked  curses  upon  the  bouJs  of 
Ludovico  and  Alfonso  for  having  been  the  first  to  interrupt  such 
admirable  concord.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  aspired  to 
Tcstone  it.  AUhongh  he  was  serenty-ninc  years  old,  he  possessed 
surprising  earnestness  and  vi;;our.  He  resembled  Julius  the 
S<->cond  in  his  character  unit  plans,  and  he  entcrtaiiitid  the  ideas 
of  Grt^gory  the  Seventh  with  regard  to  the  papal  supremacy. 
**  This  pope,"  said  an  ambassador  who  was  accrcdittid  to  him,  "  is 
of  a  Tebcmcnt  and  pas&iouate  character.  He  ts  healthy  and  ro- 
bust ;  he  walk.s  without  appearing  to  touch  the  ground ;  he  has 
but  Irttlo  flesh,  and  he  is  all  siucw.  His  eyes  and  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  body  denote  a  vigour  far  Iwyond  his  age.  He  is 
distinguished  by  incredible  gravity,  and  by  so  much  grandeur  in 
all  his  actions,  that  he  seems  truly  bom  to  command.  Accord- 
ingly he  asserts  that  the  pontificate  is  made  to  place  emperors 
and  kings  beneath  its  feet.' 

Kxtreme  in  everything,  he  introduced  into  politics  the  same 
intemperance  as  into  religion,  and  restored  the  Inquisition  with 
all  its  excesses.  He  became  us  ambitious  as  he  had  been  austere, 
and  whilst  Charles  the  Fifth  was  preparing  to  descend  from  his 
throne  and  betake  himself  to  a  monaster}',  Paul  the  Fourtli  passed 
from  the  severities  of  a  cloister  life  to  the  p<mips  and  delicacies  of 
sovereign  existence.  Tliis  haughty  old  man,  who  bad  hitherto 
lud  a  life  of  privation,  who  had  always  been  his  own  valet,  and 
who  would  never  allow  any  one  to  enter  his  room,  where  he  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  nights  and  momingv  to  study  nnd 
prayer,  now  became  passiouately  addicted  to  splendour,  dominion, 
and  war.  He  used  to  remain  at  table  for  hours  together,  and 
twenty-five  courses  were  scarcely  enough  to  satisfy  liis  sumptuo- 
sitr.  He  breathed  the  fiercest  invectives  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  Spaniards,  calling  them  "  heretic*,  schismatics,  accursed 
of  God,  a  spawn  of  Jews  and  Moors,  the  scum  of  the  earth ;  "  and 
he  deplorea  the  miserable  fate  of  Italy  in  being  reduced  to  submit 
to  a  nation  so  abject  and  so  vile. 

Kut  he  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  these  contemptuous  and 
hateful  expressions  regarding  the  masters  of  his  country'.  He 
conceived  a  plan  for  depriving  them  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the 
Milanese,  driving  the  Medici  from  Florence  and  restoring  the 
republic  in  that  city,  extending  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  in 
Italy,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  his  own  family  by  combining 
with  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  ho  proposed  to  offer  the  duchy 
of  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  two  of  his  yonnger  sons, — 
with  the  VcneUaus,  on  whom  he  would  confer  Sicily, — and  with  the 
Dakes  of  Parma,  Ferrora,  and  Urbino,  whose  ambitious  covctous- 
Dess  he  would  also  find  means  of  satisfying.    Tho  %QX«x«ii^  v^iv- 
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-   -=3le  a  thorough  dnsge  is  &•  po&tieal  «ad  let- 

I  luOy,  and  willed  to  ikmajt  on  Ins  ttde  of  tfa« 

vhich  bad  besK  ao  poinHf  ttomptiibed  by 

t  ilbolic  ud  Cfasdw  tbe  Rtt ;  jusl  aft  ibe  Pro- 

:iJso  aided  by  Ilennr  tbe  SeciMdy  bad  Ofcctbwwp, 

:  LJie  KbincTlhat  absolute  saynmmcr  vhich  Chadl^ 

id  recently  attempted  to  introduce  in  regard  bolb^^| 

1  uuthority  and  the  Catholic  faith. 

)  ounb  bad  frequent  conferences  oa  this  sobiect  witk 

Liai)  ambassador,  Nara^ro,  n-ho»e  rcpabfic  he  hoped  to 

t<3  lake  part  in  his  bold  designs,      ae  told  lum  that  it 

w  rr  easy  for  the  sigoory  of  Venice  to  pat  llw  imi'Ithi 

.„  ^wv.o^.-v^iun  of  Sicily;  that,  if  iJbe  Emperor  and   KxD^  FbiNp 

Htffu  not  checked,  they  vrould  make  tbemsolTea  maiteTs  of  tbe 

world :  that,  if  the  inaguificeut  signorr  permitted  the  Holy  See  lo 

be  crushed,  they   would   b«   dc])rived  of  the  last  prop  of  their 

bberty,  and  that,  if  they  allowed  the  pnscDt  opportunity  to  eccapiv 

it  would   ucver  recur;    that  ihu   younger  sons  of  tbe   Bung  of 

France,  if  put  in  possession  of  Milan  and  Naples,  would  spoedilT 

become  Italians ;  that  besides,  it  would  always  be  ca^  to  gei  lia 

of  them  when  they  pleased,  because  experience  of  past  ercnu  had 

shown  that  the  Freucb  could  never  establish  themsolres  for  tuj 

length  of  time  in  Italy,  whereas  the  Spanish  nation  was  lilte  the 

cow-grags,  which  takes  root  wherever  it  is  thrown ;  and  that  the 

Venetians  were  deceived  if  they  thought  ihey  bad  any  greater 

enemies  than  the  Spaniards,  who  already  possessed  the  greater 

part  of  Italy,  and  coveted  the  remainder. 

The  prudent  republic  of  Venice  was  not  greatly  disposed  to 
turn  asido  from  its  system  of  strict  neutrality  in  order  to  plunge 
once  again  into  thnso  plans  of  aggrandizement  which  had  almost 
ruined  it  at  the  couiuienoemcnt  of  the  century ;  but  tbe  King  of 
France  was  naturally  inclined  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  Pope  who 
was  willing  to  become  his  ally  as  a  prince,  and  his  supporter  as 
pontiff.  He  sent  Saiul-Gelais  de  T.ansac  as  his  envoy  to  Paul  thf 
Fourth  to  encourage  him  in  his  plans,  and  to  say  that,  on  his  side, 
be  aspired  "to  no  other  object  than  the  deliverance  of  Chrisieu- 
dom,  and  of  Italy  in  particular,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Fniperor." 
While  waiting  until  Henry  tlie  Second  shotdd  despatch  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraiuu  to  Kome,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  court  of  France, 
Paid  the  Fourth  either  persecuted  or  disgraced  all  those  great 
families  —  of  Colonna,  Bagno,  Santa-Fiorc,  Sforza,  Gonxaga, 
Medici,  Cesarina,  Savella,  and  others — who  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  party,  which  he  was  determined  to  crush  in  the  Papal 
Stales.  He  ordered  Cardinal  Santa-Fiore,  and  Cardinal  Cainillo 
Colonna  to  be  aiTested,  and  he  deprived  Marcantonio  Colonna 
md  Count  Bagno  of  all  their  possessions  and  fiefs. 

Charles  the   Fifth  was  as  much  vexed  as  enraged  at  litis  new 
aod  formidable   hostility.      The  violent  course  pursued  towards 
partisans  appeared  to  him  the  prelude  of  attacks  which  would 
[>Dg  be  directed  against  himself.     He  therefore  resolred  to 
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endeavour  to  check  Paul  the  Fourth  by  anticipating  him.  A  few 
months  before,  he  had  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  into  Italy  as  captain- 
general  of  the  Milanese  and  viceroy  of  Naples.  He  now  wrote  to 
him  to  plnre  tlie  frontiers,  towus  and  fortresses  of  the  last-named 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  restore  the  Colonnas  to 
their  possensious  iu  the  pontifical  territory  by  force  of  arms,  if  the 
Pope  would  not  consent  to  return  to  tiicm  all  that  he  had  confis- 
cated. He  despatched  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  to  Rome  with  a 
mission  which  he  set  fortli  in  these  terms,  in  a  letter  to  his  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  written  on  the  4th  of  October,  1555.  "  It  has 
appeared  fitting  to  us,"  he  says,  "  to  send  Garcilaso  dc  la  Vega  to 
his  Holineiis,  Uiat  with  all  humility  and  gentleness,  he  may  repre- 
sent to  him  the  cause  which  we  Lave  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  our  servants.  .  .  Our  actions  and  our  re- 
spect for  the  .\postolic  See  being  known  to  all  the  world,  we  be- 
seech his  Holiness  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  restore 
the  possessions  which  have  been  taken  from  their  owners — placing 
before  his  eyes  the  inconveniences  which  might  otherwise  eusue, 
botli  on  account  of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  succoiu' 
and  favour  our  friends  and  servants,  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
oppressed  against  reason,  and  also  on  accoiuit  of  our  care  for  the 
seruritv  of  our  kingdoms,  and  for  the  peace  of  Italy.  This  is  the 
view  which  we  hare  always  entertained,  and  whicli  we  still  hold. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  convenient  to  inform  you  of  it,  that  you  may 
make  use  of  the  information  whenever  and  liowcver  it  may  be 
advantageous  bo  to  do,  by  acquainting  the  republic,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  of  the  steps  wliich  are  bein^  taken  on  our 
part,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos«blc,  coming  to  a  rupture.  But,  if  the 
furies  of  his  Holiness  do  not  cease,  and  if  they  are  carried  still 
further,  we  shall  be  discharged  towards  God  and  the  world,  of  the 
inconveniences  and  injuries  which  may  ensue." 
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THE  DUEL  OF  D*ESTEIUEIE  AND  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

In  a  conTersalion  after  dinner  about  bandwriting,  as  indicatini; 
cbaracter,  the  master  of  the  honse  prodnced  a  document  penned, 
as  be  truly  observed,  under  reiy  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  tbe 
fragment  of  a  letter  from  Daniel  O'Connell  to  bis  Jidu*  AckaUSj 
George  lidvell,  irritten  after  the  dnel  with  D^sterre,  but  before 
tbe  final  consummation  of  the  tragedy.  Lidwell  was  to  hare  been 
0*Conneirs  second  upon  tbe  occasion,  but,  for  some  pressing  rea~ 
son,  was  obliged  to  leave  Dublin  pending  the  preliminavy  defiuces, 
which  were  of  unusual  duration. 

As  D'Esterre  only  survived  the  renamtre  forty-eight  hours,  this 
letter  may  be  considered  a  despatch  from  the  field  of  battle,  whilst 
as  yet  the  flush  of  victory  had  not  been  dashed  with  remorse,  and 
a  little  exultation — all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  con- 
adered — might,  perhaps,  have  been  excusable.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  tbe  kind.  It  is  a  dry,  hard  letter  enongfa,  indicating 
that  instinctive  attention  to  "number  one**  which  appears  to  have 
grown  with  the  writer's  growth,  and  never  to  have  deserted  him 
during  the  most  vehement  or  the  most  soul-subduing  passages  of 
his  life.  The  effect  of  tbe  transaction  upon  his  own  fortunes  (his 
"  good  chance,**  as  he  calls  it)  seems  to  have  been  the  uppermost 
thought ;  but  that  apart,  no  feeling  of  a  truculent  or  unbecoming 
nature  displays  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  discover  any  latent  spark  of  the 
almost  maudlin  sensibility  which,  in  his  latter  days,  imparted  so 
high  a  colouring  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  reminiscences  of  this  unhappy 
affair.  Although  his  antagonist  lay  at  that  moment  in  a  state  of 
imminent  danger,  with  a  lovely  young  wife  anxiously  watching 
every  flutter  of  his  ebbing  life,  whilst  the  cries  of  her  firstborn  in 
the  cradle  beside  her  gave  poignancy  to  her  sufferings,  and 
heightened  the  interest  of  "  the  situation,"  the  sentimental  victor 
notices  none  of  these  matters,  but  coolly  relates  how  "  greatly" 
under  his  mark  the  unhappy  man  had  aimed;  and  then,  in  a  post- 
script, speculates  on  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  taking  charge  of 
the  Catholic  Petition.  All  this  is  extremely  characteristic,  and 
the  firfjQ,  even,  round  hand  in  which  it  is  indited,  repels  the  sus- 
picion of  an  assumed  coolness. 

It  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  a  part  of  the  leaf  from 
the  date  nearly  to  the  bottom  having  been  worn  off.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  where  it  was  written  ;  but  most  probably  from  the  three 
first  letters  (and  part  of  a  fourth)  of  the  name,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, he  was  then  at  Moorefield,  a  roadside  inn  and  posting- 
house,  near  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  then,  and  down  to  a  recent 
period,  much  frequented  by  southern  travellers.     The  seal  has 
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been  broken  00',  but  cnuugh  remains  to  show  that  tho  irax  was 
black,  and  Uie  direction  on  the  back  U — 


I 


I 


"To 


"  Gkorge  Lidwell,  Esq. 
"  Dromard, 

"  Uoscrea." 


I 


Here  is  a  fiutbriil  copy  of  it  in  its  present  fragmentary  state:— 

Moor 
Sd 
"My  dear  Lidwell, 

"  1  irrite  merely  to  thank  y 
and  again — and  again  for  you 
-ness. — Indeed  I  do  not  use  a  pi 
I  say  I  want  words  to  tliank 
I  onght. 

The  papers  will  give  you  a 
details  of  my  affair  with  D'Este 
-sequent  to  your  leaving  this.-— Wc 
little  fighting.— He  fired  greatly 
He  is  I  am  happy  to  toll  you 
this  morning  but  his  life  is  still 
danger. — If  he  recovers  I  shall  say 
there  ncrer  was  so  fortunate  a  man 

I  am  —  and  to  make  my  good  chance  quite  perfect — my  wife 
never  heard  a  word  of  it  until  I  relumed  from  the  ground. 
"  Believe  me  to  be 

"Your  most  sincerely 

**  Obliged  and  faithful 

"  Dambl  O'Connell. 

"  Will  Lord  D.  accept  our  petition  ?  Have  you  any  influcnco 
over  him  still  ? — 1  wish  to  God  he  would,  for  our  sake  and  his, 
accept  it  cordia/iif.  It  would  place  liim  on  the  highest  station  in 
Ireland." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  recalls  in  a  nvid  manner  some  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  connected  with  that  tragical  event  in  O'Con- 
neirs  history.  It  was  in  January',  1815,  tliat  in  one  of  his  pohiical 
diatribes  at  tho  agitation -shop  of  the  day  (whether  it  was  called 
board,  or  club,  or  society),  O'Connell  complimented  the  muni- 
cipal body  of  the  city  of  Dubhn  witli  the  title  of  a  "  beggarly 
corporalion."  It  is  noteworthy,  that  nearly  thirty  years  after  that, 
Iianng  6rst  richly  earned  for  himself  llie  distinctive  appetlaliou  of 
"  King  of  Beggars,"  he  ruled  the  same  city  as  its  Lord  Mayor, 
representing  a  corporation  composed  of  as  tag-rag  materials  as 
ever  disgraced  any  age  or  country. 

lliat,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  matter.  The  old  corporation 
had  no  groat  right  to  pride  itself  on  its  gentility,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  hectoring  proceeding  when  oou  of  its  members  took  up 
a  censure  bestowed  upon  the  general  boHy  as  a  personal  oSeucc, 
and  resolved  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  its  author.    Thi&«9^  %&x. 
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D'Esterre,  a  retire<1  mariue  o6Sccr,  who  had  formed  a  merctntile 
counexion  in  Dublin  and  become  a  member  of  the  common  council. 
His  aflairB  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  tottering  state  at  the  lime, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  he  was  the  more  quick"  to  take  the  reflec- 
tion to  himself.  Some  were  so  charitable  as  to  insinuate  that  he 
was  anxious  to  seize  so  good  an  opportunity  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  Government  by  humbling  a  public  caemy.  Whaterer 
might  be  his  moUve,  he  called  upon  Mr.  O'Connell  to  retract  (he 
offensive  words,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  stoutly  refused  to  do  so. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  state  of  society  such  as  may  bavo  bees 
oftcu  witnessed  iu  the  olden  times  of  Irish  misrule,  but  it  is  run  10 
hope,  under  the  present  state  of  police,  that  we  e'er  shall  "  look 
upon  its  Hke  again."  For  two  or  three  days  the  town  was  domi- 
neered by  two  factions,  who  traversed  the  streets  in  opposite 
directions,  ostensibly  in  search  of  one  another,  but  never  once 
conlrinng  to  come  face  to  face. 

At  one  time  Mr.  D'Estenrc,  armed  with  a  cane,  sallied  forth 
irom  Dawson  Street  attended  by  some  score  of  true-blue  sup- 
porters of  our  glorious  constitution,  all  similarly  equipped.  Swag- 
gering along  the  sunny  side  of  Stephen's  Green,  they  woold  pass 
down  Grafton  Street  and  cross  the  river  by  Carlisle  Bridge. 
Rumour  ascribed  this  demonstration  to  a  deadly  Intention  to 
horsewhip  O'Connell  wherever  he  should  be  found. 

When  this  party  had  comfortably  housed  itself  back  again  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  or  was  seated  at  Atwood's  Coffee-room  in  Danie 
Street,  "  nursing  its  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  over  a  competent 
supply  of  mock  turtle,  Daniel  O'Connell  with  a  stalwart  following 
would  come  like  tragedy,  "  sweeping  by,"  every  mother's  son 
brandishing  a  defensive  cndgcl  and  casting  fierce  looks  across  the 
street  at  the  gownsmen  who  crowded  about  the  college  gates,  ea^r 
and  impatient  to  behold  the  conflict. 

A  strapping  fellow  was  Dan  in  that  day.  tall,  active,  muscular, 
and  full  of  life.  Hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  been  an  ugly 
customer  to  any  champion  the  thick-winded  corporation  conld 
have  turned  out  ag^nst  him.  But  as  in  the  Homeric  battles, 
often  two  heroes  "ranging  for  revenge '*  would  travetse  the  field 
for  the  length  of  a  day  without  collision,  an  envious  mist  inter- 
posing, so  the  steam  of  Atwood's  soup,  or  tlie  hats  of  the  JAlftrtf 
Boifs  tossing  in  the  air,  still  concealed  these  fiery  spirits  from  each 
other's  sight ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  night,  when  they  were 
tired  and  ashamed  of  stnitting  and  fretting  on  the  pavement,  that 
a  cartel  was  delivered  at  Mr.  O'Connell's  house,  and  a  meeting 
appointed  for  the  following  day. 

.\fier  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  was  Mr. 
O'Connell,  accompanied  by  Major  Mac  Namara  and  some  other 
friends,  seen  passing  through  the  leading  streets  of  our  raetro|>oIiB 
in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  horses,  towards  the  Naas  Road ;  and 
much  about  the  same  hour  a  like  equipage  with  Mr.  D'Ksterre  and 
his  friends  proceeded  in  the  same  direction. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  manage  such  malten  in 
such  a  way.    Although  Lord  Norbuiy  had  already  pronounced 
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his  opmion,  that  "  the  Brst  report  of  a  duel  should  be  that  of  the 
pislois,"'  display  and  fanfaronade  were  not  considered  evidence  of 
a  reluctance  to  do  real  business :  and  at  a  much  later  period 
parlies  in  qnvst  of  barbarous  »itisfaction,  have  been  seen  to  move 
with  an  undisguised  intent  of  murder  towards  the  field,  gathering 
their  friends  and  admirers  as  thoy  advanced,  and  followed  by  any 
quantity  of  barren  disinterested  amateurs  who  might  ihinlk  it  worth 
while  to  "  see  the  sport." 

Thus  I  well  recollect  to  have  seen,  about  six  years  after  that, 
the  quiet  village  of  Abbeyleix  disturbed  from  its  propriety  by  an 
inroad  of  equipages,  crowded  inside  aud  out  with  siern-Iookiug 
passengers,  who  demanded  refreshment  for  themselves  and  pro- 
vend(!r  fur  their  horses.  They  had  been  routed  by  a  magistrate, 
a  singularly  meddling  and  oiBcious  person,  who  had  interdicted 
their  nieetiug  in  the  adjarciit  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  Abbeyleix, 
with  iut  sequestered  woods  and  lawns,  being  considered  "  a  nice 
quiet  place  to  fight  in,"  they  came  trooping,  in  number  about 
thirty,  first  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  to  settle  the  difference 
with  what  appetite  they  might. 

It  wa»  a  motley  muster  as  could  well  be  assembled  at  a  short 
notice,  made  up  of  half-pay  militia  subalterns,  attorneys,  sport- 
ing squires  of  a  grade  now  nearly  extinct,  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  unequivocal  pretensions.  There  were  noted  fire- 
eaters  in  the  number,  at  least  half-a-duzen,  who  had  each  killed  or 
seriously  disabled  his  man  or  two ;  and  it  was  strange  to  remark 
what  an  inferior  order  of  humanity  those  roanslaycrs  represented. 
They  were  distinguished  among  the  rest  by  their  smallness  of 
stature  and  mean  appearance,  without  anything  manly  in  their 
bearing,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  sinister  and  rather  sneaking  east  of 
ftintures,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  look  at  the  image  which  thoy 
had  defaced.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  it  should  be  so;  for 
the  motive  which  most  commonly  led  lu  the  perpetration  of  tboso 
homicides  was  a  pitiful  and  vulgar  thirst  for  eminence,  which  is 
not  easily  gained  by  a  person  of  low  attainments,  unless  by  some 
extraordinary  exertion  he  can  raise  himself  from  the  ground 

•'  Et  virdm  victor  Tolitare  per  ora." 

The  best  looking  and  most  interesting  personage  in  the  whole 
group  was  a  young  fellow  named  Shaw,  of  a  fresh  complexion  and 
good  figure,  who  was  hawked  about  to  be  shot  at  in  a  convenient 
time  and  place,  by  one  of  the  dirty  little  creatures  aforesaid.  Their 
attempt  to  desecrate  that  neighbourhood,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  the  interference  of  another  magistrate,  the  brother  of  the  uoble 
proprietor,  who  was  also  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  who, 
having  vainly  endeavoured  to  overrule  the  party  to  a  peace,  bound 
tliem  over  not  to  transgress  the  law  within  nis  jurisdiction.  Tbev 
passed  on  therefore  in  quest  of  some  other  **  quiet"  place,  anil 
found  it,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  d(iscending  upon  ihera,  in 
an  island  near  the  source  of  the  River  Suir  in  the  county  of 
Tip]>erary,  from  which  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  retiring  after  a 
few  moments'  delay,  to  their  re  spec  live  homea,Wi.\TO^'^vt  Sst^- 
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calMred  lad  abovc-inontioncd  on  the  gnss  bchrad  tbm,  with  a 
in  )us  head.     lie  died  th«  following  day,  and  aUbaeaoM 
1  lav  »,  or  WIS,  so  punccilioas  as  not  to  pcrrait  a  coanty  Btgts- 
'  to  follow  or  arrest  a  murderer  prepense  ooo  inch  beTvnd  ibe 
I  of  his  oirn  jnrisdiction. 

rfcat  has  all  tfais  to  do  with  O'ConnelVs  rencontre  «it1i 
,«Ucfa  ao  magistrate,  lay  or  clerical,  paid  or  unpaid. 
.•f  «9pang  or  interfering  with  in  the  slightest  degroef 
» cxeitioD  of  anthoritr  vas  the  dispatch  of  a  sqnad- 
ntt  «f  AaioaM  from  ifae  Royal  Barracks,  after  it  waa  ascertained 
t  was  pouring  out  its  population  towards  the  ex- 
of  bailie.  Gi^^cars,  and  postchaises,  e4iuestriatis, 
J  mid  an  innameraMe  concourse  of  the  liKhtfooted  ntH 
«f  ike  aod,  crowded  the  broad  road  at  the  back  of  Kilmainhim 
fMl  mkd  horned  away  south.  As  soou  as  this  state  of  things  was 
kaown  at  tbo  Castle,  orders  were  sent  to  the  niilitarv  authorities  to 
be  on  the  alert ;  but  whether  with  a  tigw  to  arrest  the  principal 
snthors  of  the  commotion  or  to  see  fair  play  obscrred  between 
them,  is  a  question  that  is  not  likely  at  this  time  of  day  to  receire 
a  thorongh  solution.  If  the  purpose  was  to  interrupt  the  oombit, 
the  precaution  was  tardily  resolved  upon  ;  for  the  departure  of  the 
belligerents  had  been  known  some  hoars  before  the  troopers  were 
in  the  saddle. 

To  account,  however,  for  these  things  now  can  be  at  best  only 
matter  of  surmise.  -All  ttiiit  is  certain  is  that  a  very  different  re- 
sult was  anticipated  from  that  which  came  to  pass.  O'Eslcrre  was 
a  reputed  fire-eater,  and  his  cool  determination  bad  been  proved 
on  a  very  trying  occasion.  The  mutineers  at  tbo  Norc  had  seized 
him,  and  required  him  on  pain  of  death  to  assume  the  command 
of  a  ship,  which  he  fiercely  refused,  and  be  was  actually  tied  up  at 
the  yardarm  with  a  halter  rouud  his  neck ;  but  he  never  faltered. 
"  Haul  away,  ye  lubbers !"  was  his  defying  answer  to  the  last  offer 
of  these  dishonourable  terms.  In  the  next  moment  he  would  have 
been  dangling  in  the  air.  had  not  the  chief  mutineers,  in  geni 
admiration  of  a  spirit  so  apt  to  excite  their  sympatlnes,  inte: 
and  procured  a  respite  for  further  parley.  An  hour  at  such  a 
crisis  is  generally  equivalent  to  a  life.  He  was  sent  back  to  his 
cabin  ;  and  before  the  time  allowed  for  the  dclinitive  enforcement 
of  the  conditions  had  arrived,  the  rage  of  the  conspirators  had 
cooled  down.  After  some  fiirther  detention,  he  was  set  ashore  to 
join  the  other  officers  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  supposed  that  such  an  antagonist  would  prove  an  vwk- 
ward  customer  to  O'Connell,  against  whose  personal  courage 
doubt«  were  even  then  entertained.  Not  long  before,  an  nnseeuily 
quarrel  with  a  brother  of  the  long  robe  had  been  adjusted  in  a 
manner  little  conformable  to  the  truculent  notions  of  honour  at 
that  time  fircvalent.  At  some  minor  court,  where  it  was  safe  to 
take  liberties  with  the  presiding  power,  O'Connell  met  an  argu- 
ment o{  the  opposite  counsel,  Maurice  Magraih,  with  this  unpar* 
liauicntary  rejoinder— " Maurice,  you  lie;"  and  Maurice,  taking 
'P  a  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  that  lay  courenieot  for  such 
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8  porposc,  flnng  the  same  at  his  Icnmcd  friend's  head.  A  message 
followed,  and  on  the  ground,  when  the  pistols  liad  been  banded 
lo  the  parties,  0*Conne!l,  who  was  the  challenger,  exclaimed  with 
that  dramatic  pathos  id  which  he  had  no  superior  either  on  the 
stage  or  off  it,  "  Now  am  I  going  to  fire  at  my  dearest  and  best 
friend."     Tliis  led  to  a  roconciliation,  and  no  powder  was  burned. 

An  ill-natured  and  sanguinary  public  was  not  slow  to  assign  the 
worst  motive  to  the  rcmiuisccnces  of  frlendsliip  at  such  a  moment; 
and  hence  people  were  prepared  to  expect  an  easy  triuuiph  for 
Mr.  D'Esterre.  Party  spirit  could  scarcely  have  run  higher  than  it 
does  now,  but  personal  hatred  was  a  more  avowed  iujpvdifiDtin  the 
feeling  with  which  an  obnoxious  politician  was  regarded.  It  is 
not  a  reflection  therefore  so  much  upon  the  individuals  as  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  to  say  tliat  there  were  men  in  office  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  their  formidable  adrersary  brought  low 
in  any  manner.  To  sucli  a  feeling,  at  least,  was  attributed  the 
passive  acquiescence  of  the  authorities  in  the  tumultuary  state  of 
the  capital  previous  to  the  duel,  and  their  abstinence  from  mea- 
sures of  prevention,  when  apprized  that  the  ]>artio8  had  proceeded 
to  the  field. 

If  any  one  imagined,  however,  tliat  O'Connell  was  deBcient  in 
physical  courage,  it  was  a  great  mistake.  He  had  nerve  to  sus- 
tain him  in  any  danger,  though  it  never  was  a  part  of  his  philoso- 
phy to  court  it.  As  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Napoleon — whom 
the  hero-mongers  n^proached  for  not  having  rushed,  like  Catiline, 
into  the  thick  of  the  carnage  ut  Waterloo  and  perished  sword  in 
hand — of  death  in  itself  he  had  no  fear ;  but  death  would  have 
been  a  reverse,  and  to  reverses  of  cvcrT.-  kind  he  had  a  decided 
objection.  So  ueither  was  it  any  part  of  O'Conuell's  plan,  with  a 
brilliant  career  before  him,  to  run  a-tilt  at  every  one  he  met.  If 
he  did  not  run  out  of  the  way,  it  was  as  much  as  either  his  frieuda 
or  his  foes  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  desperate  course  which  he 
steered  fur  nearly  thirty  years,  in  the  teeth  of  hostile  administra- 
tions, among  the  breakers  which  separate  the  anchorage  of  the  law 
from  the  wild  surf  of  treason  and  rebellion,  is  an  answer  to  the 
absurd  imputation  of  personal  fear  as  a  defect  in  O'ConncH's 
nature.  He  was  io  fact  daring  even  to  rashness  :  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  his  wife's  heidth  suffered  materially,  nay,  rery  probably 
her  life  was  shortened,  by  unceasing  agonies  of  trepidatiou  and 
alarm,  lest  his  temerity  should  at  length  place  him  within  the  fangs 
of  U'gul  vengeance.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  such  a  man 
would  shrink  into  a  comer  from  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  ? 

The  story  of  his  encounter  with  D'Esterre  is  soon  told.  As  he 
said  himself  in  the  lettcrlo  Lidwell,  they  had  '*  little  fighting."  It 
was  nearly  sunset  when  they  were  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  field 
at  nishopscourt,  in  the  county  of  Kildarc,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Dublin.  The  place  was  well  choscu  for  spectators, 
being  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  which  many  thousands  could, 
and  did,  behold  the  proceedings  without  crowding  or  interruption. 
A  chilling  sight  it  must  have  been  to  the  small  party  of  friends 
wbo  blended  poor  D'E&terre,  to  find  themselvQ^  Vv«\su&e&  vcl  (;itk. 
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erery  $i<le  by  hostile  ranks,  whose  menacing  looVs  left  no  reaieon 
to  doubt  that  a  speedy  retribution  would  follow,  should  the  re«ult 
prove  untoward  to  the  popular  idol-  They  must  have  been  men 
of  no  ordinary  determination,  to  hare  consented  to  stand  the 
hazard  at  all  against  such  threatening  odds;  no  rules  of  chivalry 
required  tliem  to  enter  list*  aurroimded  exclusively  by  the  parti- 
saus  of  an  adverse  and  angry  faction ;  and  it  certainly  argued  bm 
little  magnanimity  in  the  managers  at  the  opposite  side  not  to  hart 
rejected  such  a  fearful  advantage,  and  proposed  a  more  secret 
meeting. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  assemblage  maintained  a  more  intrepiij 
demeanour,  imder  these  trj-ing  circumstances,  than  D'Estent. 
However  needlessly  he  may  have  sought  the  quarrel,  being  in,  lie 
conducted  Iiimsclf  with  unaffected  manliness.  His  second  was  & 
brother  corporator,  who,  inexperienced  in  the  science  of  projectiles, 
accepted  the  services  of  an  adept  in  loading  the  pistols.  A  gml 
deal  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  that  operation  ;  half  a  gmin  uf 
]>owder,  over  or  under,  being  deemed  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  in  determining  the  {Mint  of  incidence.  The  old  tae- 
ticians  did  not  use  to  be  so  precise,  but  shook  the  charge,  i 
diacretioTiy  out  of  a  powder-horn.  Happily  it  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  of  the  least  importance,  whether  of  the  two  methods  he  the 
more  effective.  But,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  it  seenu 
not  improbable  that  over-exact  science  saved  O'Conneirs  life. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hei*a,  who  had  undertaken  the  nice  operation  of 
measuring  out  the  menstnium  necessary  for  giving  the  bolus  dne 
effect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  too  sparing  of  his  powder.  Some 
persons,  who  were  spectators  of  the  event,  alleged  that  the  fault 
was  D'Esterre's  who,  in  his  haste  to  have  the  first  shot,  fired 
before  his  pistol  had  been  brought  to  a  proper  level.  AATiau-ver 
the  cause,  the  buUet  entered  the  ground  before  O'Connell's  feet, 
and  ho,  never  the  man  to  throw  a  "good  chance**  away,  took  a 
steady  aim  and  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  hip. 

The  ceremonial  observed  on  this  occasion  differed  from  that 
which  was  usually  observed,  in  the  omission  of  any  signal,  or  word 
of  command.  Tlic  parlies  were  placed  on  the  ground,  and  left 
to  their  own  discredon  to  choose  their  time,  and  to  nse  the 
weapons  of  offence  which  had  been  committed  to  them. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  departure  from  the  regular  usage 
was  that  D^Esterre liad,  in  a  previous  rencontre,  fired  at  his  man 
before  the  word  could  be  given,  and  hit  him;  and  that  it  was 
therefore  deemed  advisable  to  preclude  him  from  taking  a  similar 
advantage  on  this  occasion. 

The  procedure  was  not  without  a  precedent.  Curran,  a  great 
many  years  before,  when  he  was  a  stripling  unknown  to  fame, 
provoked  a  quarrel  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Clonmel,  with  one 
Walsh,  the  mob-favourite  of  his  day,  and  they  went  out,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  court,  except  the  judge  and  jury.  They 
were  taken  to  a  field,  well  inclosed  with  hedges,  and  placed  in 
opposite  comers,  just  as  If  they  had  been  a  pair  of  bulls  turned 
into  a  paddock.    The  whole  population,  from  the  outside  of  the 
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fence,  eagerly  watched  and  encouraged  their  mutual  advances. 
They  holh  fired,  and  missed;  a  *Manie  and  tinpoteut  conclusion," 
provocativo  of  derisive  cheers,  amid  the  echoes  of  which  the 
combatants  re-cnteicd  ihe  court,  to  receive  the  ironical  congratu- 
lations of  their  long-robed  brethren.  The  affair  had  occupied 
about  three  quarters  of  au  hour. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  no  derisive  cheer  which  rose  up  to 
heaven ;  but  a  loud  and  cruel  yell  of  triumph  went  forth  from  the 
valley,  and  was  sent  back  again  from  the  hills,  while  its  echoes 
were'  prolonged  from  lieUl  to  field,  and  passed  away  to  distant 
multitudes,  who  lelegraphed  the  event,  with  incredible  speed,  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  hapless  victim,  of  Jiis  own  intemperate 
folly,  lay  writhing  in  torture  ;  but  the  pang,  which  that  shout  sent 
through  his  heart,  fai"  surpassed — as  he  described  it  on  his  dying 
l)gd — the  anguish  of  his  wound.  A  bitter  thing  surely  it  must  be, 
to  hear  Uiousauds  of  your  folio w-creatuvcs  rejoicing,  with  one 
voice,  in  your  calamity ;  and  such  was  the  requiem  which  attended 
poor  D'Esierre  from  that  Ittckless  held,  'iliu  follomug  day,  while 
the  shades  of  deatli  were  thickening  around  him,  his  victor — 
taking  hi.s  ease  at  his  inn — was  sjveculuting  on  the  advantages 
which  tlic  Catholic  Question  might  reap  from  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Uououghmore. 

"  So  nms  ihe  world  away," 
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CiFLL  tho  roses  while  ye  may ; 

S<ion  ttiftr  beauties  pass  away: 

Failing  first,  they  next  decay, 

'1  hen  1ft  us  scUe  the  present  lime, 
AihI  pluck  our  ruses  in  their  prime. 

Quickly  quaff  the  bright  champagne. 

While  'ti«  foaming  up  auuiin  ; 

lis  spirit  coineth  not  again : 
Then  let  us  seiie  the  present  time. 
And  qualT  such  nectar  in  it5  prime. 

Liu  to  music  ere  ii  dies ; 

Catch  its  strains  as  (hey  arise> 

For  its  spell  too  qtiickly  Hies : 
So  let  us  seize  the  present  time, 
And  here  enjoy  sweet  music's  chioK. 

Hour^.  fleeting  at  the  best. 
Fly  doubly  fust  while  thus  we're  blest 
With  all  that  gives  to  pleatturc  test: 
Then  let  *£  protong  the  present  time. 
While  mirth  aad  joy  are  in  their  prime. 


VJ.U.V. 


It  was  on  a  dreary  erening,  with  a  March  wind  buffeting  my 
window  and  whistling  through  that  broken  pane,  that  I  sat  in  my 
chambers,  or  chamber,  up  five  break-neck  pair3  of  stairs  in  Dommy 
Inn.  This  chamber,  it  naay  be  at  once  remarked,  bore  im>  resem- 
blance either  to  a  gay  or  festive  scene,  or  a  hall  of  dazzling  ligbL 
On  the  whole,  it  rather  put  one  in  mind  of  a  bouse  turned  topiy- 
turvv,  and  the  coal-cellar  become  the  garret.  Neither  can  1  my 
mucli  in  favour  of  the  furniture.  There  was  an  iron  bedstead  — 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  more;  —  pegs  in  the  walls;  a 
cupboard,  two  Windsor  chairs,  a  round  table,  which  rocked  upoo  its 
socket  as  if  it  were  a  marine  swinging  utensil,  and  a  battalion  of 
old  books,  of  all  sorts  aud  sizes,  from  folios  to  pamphlets. 

As  for  my  own  rent,  its  nominal  amount — and  when  I  use  the 
phrase  nominal  I  do  so  pour  cause — was  ten  pounds  a  year,  to 
be  paid  when  the  landlord  could  gel  it,  which  was  a  period  of 
uncertain  occurrence,  and  not  mentioned  in  any  almanac. 

But  here  I  stop  a  moment  to  beg  the  reader  not  lo  judge  too 
harshly  of  me.  The  fact  is,  that  at  that  period  I  was,  poeiically 
speaking,  under  a  cloud,  in  the  bill  and  Jew  line.  My  wretched 
publishers  absolutely  refused  to  spend  2000Z.  or  ao  in  placarding 
and  advertising  a  work,  of  which  I  say  nothing,  except  thai,  bad  it 
received  a  fair  chance — then,  not  since  the  time  of —  but  1  will 
refrain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  got  involved,  deeply  involved,  and  never 
ventured  into  the  streets  without  the  constant  expectation  of  the 
traditional  and  legal  tap  on  the  shoulder,  which  proclaims  that, 
despite  the  Barons  and  Magna  Charta  aiitd  Hunnymcdc  and  ibe 
Habeas  Corpus,  a  free-born  Englishman  is  ever  the  slave  of  empty 
pockets.  For  my  living,  it  flowed  sably  out  of  the  point  of  my 
pen;  that  bold,  reckless,  jaunty  buccaneer  mosstrooper,  lanzknecht 
of  a  pen,  which  flew  at  everything,  and  went  over  the  paper  at 
railway  pace  on  every  side,  which  would  not  stick  at  an  epic,  or 
falter  in  the  production  of  an  encyclopedia;  which  wrote  a  leader 
one  day  in  one  paper  and  refuted  it  from  beginning  to  end  the 
next  day  in  another—that  pen  of  pens,  which  was  never  idle,  wboee 
restless  nib  was  eternally  on  the  scratch,  scratch,  scratch,  orer  the 
pa|*er;  —  that  pen  which  since  1  had  left  school  was  Uie  magic 
waod  which  had  alouc  produced,  sometimes  the  solitary  chop,  some- 
times  the  salmi*  and  the  uuC&^ti  ^\w2«<»a\.%  f»jc»&vavi«l(^  the  bomble 
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malt,  occasionally  du  lillery  bien  frappc ;  someticnes  a  gorgeous 
dressing-gown,  at  olhors,  a  slop  great-coat ;  lately*  a  gay  and  rich 
club  chamber;  at  the  period  of  this  reminiscence,  the  room  I  have 
described. 

Well,  but  to  proceed.  I  confess  —  why  may  not  England  have 
her  Rousseau  —  I  confess,  that  on  the  evening  in  question  this 
gad-about,  fly-away  pen  of  raiuc  was  enjoying,  or  enduring  an 
unwonted  sabbath  of  rest,  and  that  my  actual  occupation  was  that 
of  cooking  two  sausages  over  a  remarkably  small  fire,  and  ponder- 
ing— \  confess  again — meanly  and  drearily  pondering  over  the  state 
of  my  prospects. 

**  Pen,  pen,"  said  I,  "do  you  see  any  luck  coming?" 

And  the  Pen  replied  to  my  Fancy — 

**  I  see  thi!  world  wagging,  and  the  cash  circulating,  but  I  see  do 
luck  coming.'^ 

"  Pen,"  said  I  again,  "  you  failed  me  in  the  last  matter.^ 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  impudent  Pen:  "you  failed  me. 
My  nib  was  ready,  but  your  nob  was  not.  Take  me  up  and  write 
a  declaration  of  love,  and  an  ofier  of  marriage  to  Mi&s  Dotty  Tall- 
boys. She's  a  little  kind-hearted  creature,  and  perliaps  she  '11  have 
you.  VViihtn  the  last  two  days  you  have  taken  me  up  ten  times, 
and  made  me  write  ten  '  My  dearest  Dorothies  !' and  then  flung 
me  down.  It 's  not  fair  treatment  either  to  me  or  to  Dotty.  Try- 
me  on  again." 

I  frowned  on  Pen,  but  nevertheless  thought  of  Dorothy,  and,  to 
continue  my  confession,  I  thought  also  of  what  Papa  Tallboys 
would  consider  a  handsome  wedding-portion  for  Dorothy.  It  was 
a  mercenary  idea,  but  I  tell  it  right  out,  and  shame  a  functionar)', 
who  shall  be  nameless.  Poor  dear  little  Dotty  !  simple-hearted, 
8oft-natured,  loving  little  Dotty.  Not  intellectual,  certainly— not 
a  show  girl — but  a  perfect  honey-blob  of  all  kindness,  wiih  just  a 
touch  of  spirit  to  give  the  sweet  a  savour. 

I  had  met  Miss  i'allboys  in  a  crowded  opera  |Mt,  cUoging  to  her 
dear,  fat,  flustered  mamma,  the  pair  elbowed  hither  and  thither, 
and  striving  in  vain  for  seats — Mrs.  Tallboys  professing  that  she 
never  saw  such  ungentlemanly  conduct — never — never — never  !  I 
think  I  should  n't  have  minded  it  much  had  there  been  only  the  old 
lady.  Sbe  ought  to  have  come  sooner.  Uut  there  was  a  look  of 
annoyance  and  confusion  in  the  sofi,  dimply,  round  face  of  her  com- 
panion, which  appealed  to  a  man,  and  I  managed  to  get  both 
ladies  accommodated;  while  the  Tallboys,  not  being  operatic  folks, 
and  only  going  once  a  year  to  the  play,  at  Christmas- time,  I  made 
it  my  business  to  explain,  that  Gridi  was  not  Persiani,  that  La- 
blache  was  not  Mario,  and  that  the  tuning  of  the  iuitrunients  ia 
Uie  orchestra  was  uot  the  overture.  So  graciously  were  these 
little  politesses  received,  that  from  that  evening  I  was  on  a  species 

Lof  careless,  nothing-to-come- of-it,  bachelor-visiting,  footing,  at 
Bank  of  Knglantl  Lodge,  a  vilU  sort  of  place,  very  comfortable  and 
Deat,  1  assure  you,  out  by  the  skirts  of  Camden  Town,  and  which 
bad  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tallboys  had  entered 
upon  possession  of  a  stoul  in  the  nalvonaV  ca.U\Av%Wci^\!)X  'v\A\k».nx::^ 


now  occup 
ably  stuffed  arm-chair,  and  dren'  from  thence  just  as  cotnfgrtiU« 
salary.  Tallboys  was  a  pompous  old  fellow,  with  a  vastnouon  of 
himself  aud  the  Bank.  I  could  never  take  to  him.,  though  Itewu 
always  civil  in  a  sort  of  patronizing,  rumbustious  way,  and  «as 
liberal  enough  of  not  bad  port  after  Sunday  dinners,  when  he  ' 
claimed  solemnly  about  the  mystic  powers  and  grandeur  of 
Bank  ;  about  the  Bank  cellars,  heaped  with  sovereigns,  in 
men  worked  up  to  their  middles  with  great  scoops ;  abont 
laden  with  five-pound  notes,  being  beard  to  rumble  in  Bubterrancaa 
and  mysterious  passages:  and,  finally,  about  this  Grand  Inscitutiao* 
sir,  being  in  reality  a  fortress,  with  concealed  artillery,  sir,  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  unmask,  sir,  to  blow  all  the  adjaceol  banki 
— to  say  nothing  of  Lombanl-street — to  the  deuce,  sir. 

As  to  my  aspirin;;  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  Dotty,  I  bad  but 
faint  hopes  of  old  'rallboys  ever  being  brought  to  consent  to  the 
ghost  of  so  monstrous  a  proposition;  but  then  I  had  Mrs.  Tallb<iy 
on  my  side,  and  perhaps  Miss  Tallbays  on  my  side,  and,  altogeibefi 
I  was  in  that  sort  of  condition  in  which  a  mau  console*  himMli 
with  such  fine  phrases  as  **  Nil  desperandum !  "  and  "  Faint  beirt 
never  won  fair  lady.'* 

"These  things,  then,  deeply  pondering"  as  Lord  Brougbim  is 
fond  of  saying — the  sausages  sputtering,  and  the  candle  flanog  in 
the  draught  from  tfuit  pane — 1  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs — 
heavy,  yet  hasty.  Then  the  postman's  rap  made  me  jump  agaia, 
and  the  flutter  of  letters  inserted  iu  the  door-slit  followed. 
*•  Bah  I"  thought  I,  **  wafered  letters,  let  them  lie."  But,  on 
second  thoughts,  1  did  not  let  them  lie.  They  might  be  something 
belter ;  and  they  were  something  better,  better  and  worse.  'Ilw 
first,  oh  !  its  dear  scent  of  patchouli,  and  its  tiny  Daddy  Loagiep- 
limbed  straggling  address,  gave  token  of  dear  Dotty's  hand;  th» 
second  was  an  unknown  tnanus.  Of  course,  every  one  knows  wticW 
1  6r8t  tore  open,  and  every  one  will  conceive  the  horror  with  w'  ' 
1  read  the  following  withering  lines: — 

"  Oh  my  dear  Paul  oh  Pa  h&s  found  it  out  oh  he  h&^  found  i 
about  poor  vs  two  and  he  scolded  mamma  so  oh  Paul  in  guch  rxp 
aions  if  he  had  been  the  Grand  Turk  or  something  drtadjni  l^u 
he  could  n't  have  said  more  and  so  /  nearly  fainted  but  Pa  look  1 
by  the  wrist  its  so  sore  yet  dear  and  quite  dragged  uie  to  mjr  to 
and  said  so  Miss  tomorrow  you  will  go  to  the  country  to  keep  yoa] 
out  of  the  way  of  that  scoundrel  that  was  i/ou  dear  and  1  said  ob  i 
dear  where  am  I  going  and  he  said  to  Ultima  Thulet/  if  ho  chose  and 
oh  Paul  that  must  be  some  dreadful  place  and  1*11  never  se«  yoa 
more  I  lucer  loved  a  dear  Gazelle  Paul  so  good  bye  Paul  I  cant  MB 
to  write  for  cryiny  we  wont  go  again  to  hear  the  niffUttnyidej  in  llie 
Caen  tcood  Paul  f  would  like  to  see  you  once  again  but  1  cant  lo> 
locked  up  and  I  am  to  throw  this  poor  blotted  letter  to  Mary  Um^ 
ton  who  is  wailing  \>e*\Ae  xW  ir,aUTl»utt  -hVkw.  Wi  ^»ouiu  cants  ' 
her  to  take  it  and  oiW  Vau\  vV^^i^j  we  tiyi\wi\ji  -Qnk.^'mftfMSTT^^ 
Mooldtj  Green  Vav^'a  ^ftWo-n  t\«V  »  VorrVd -iMMtoj , 
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nastier  than  a  hhch  beetle  but  I  vroat  h&ve  him  and  I  wont  and  I 
teont  and  I  remain  your  distressed 

"Dotty." 
**P.5.  dout  try  to  come  Pa  has  got  a  bfunderbius,*' 

So.  I  did  n't  faint  or  sink  into  my  chair,  for  I  was  sitting  in  it; 
but  I  did  utter  an  empliatic  adjuratiou,  which  \  take  to  have  been 
even  of  a  more  formidable  nature  than  any  of  those  likely  to  have 
been  made  use  of  by  Mr.  to  Mrs.  'rallboys.  My  poor  Dotty  phut 
up  in  her  bed-roora — about  to  be  sent  to  "  Ultima  77i«/ry,"  if  Ae 
cbose,  and  compelled  to  write  letters  on  the  sly,  and  send  them  by 
surreptitious  Mar}-  Morrisons  waiting  by  the  water-butt  Oh  TalU 
boys,  and  oh  lean-old  withered  Mooldy  Green.  May  I  not  some 
day  lake  the  change  out  of  both  of  you  ?  MooUly  Green,  yon  know 
that  vou  are  too  old  and  too  iij;ly  to  marry  a  pretty  young  wife. 
You  have  rheumatic  gout  too  in  thoise  spindle  shanks  of  yours;  and 
Dr.  Dismal,  a  most  skilful  practitioner,  tells  me  it  will  soon  be  in 
your  stomach.  The  sooner  the  better,  oh  Mooldy  Green,  if  you 
bereave  me  of  my  Dotty  I 

What  was  I  to  do?  Disobey  Dotty*8  injunction,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Miss  Mary  Morrison  climb  over  the  water-butt — or  go  to  the 
Bank,  and  pass  forged  five-pound  notes  on  old  Tallboys''  As  I 
mused,  my  eye  fell  on  the  second  letter.  Why,  that  might  have 
some  connection  with  the  matter.  That  might  bo  Tallboys'  handp 
or  even  Mooldy  Green's  claw,  'i'hat  letter,  like  the  night,  might 
carry  counseL  I  opened  it,  and  read,  written  in  a  stiff  up-and-dowa 
style,  the  following:— 

••  Little  Toildletown,  Marcli  10th. 
»SiB, — Certain  of  the  influential  inhabitants  of  this  influential 
market-town,  the  chief  place  in  the  Bilberry  Hundreds  of  Bilkshire, 
being  desirous  of  starting  a  newspaper  on  free,  independent,  gene- 
ral, and  particular  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting,  if 
possible,  the  spread  of  haughty  feudal  doctrines  on  the  one  hand, 
and  democratic  socialism  on  the  other,  and  cold  and  heartless 
moderatism  between  the  two,  have  applied  to  a  competent  authority 
for  a  smart  London  editor,  and  your  name  has  been  sent  to  us.  As 
we  have  full  cuntidence  in  the  recommendation,  we  at  once  offer 
you  the  post,  which  will  be  one  of  profit  and  of  honour.  Details 
will  be  settled  on  your  arrival  here,  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
a  single  day,  as  all  is  ready  for  the  start. 

"I  am,  &C., 

"GREGonv  GniNDEU,  SoHcit<a'j 
•'  Little  Toddletoictu" 


L 


I  started  up.  Ten!  Pen  I  you  saw  no  luck — but  look — what  think 
you  of  this?  Splendid  opening — most  respectable  and  influential 
Proviociai  Journal — twenty  long  columns  of  advertisements — ten 
thousand  circulation,  and  a  large  printing-business — at  the  very 
least.  Little  Toddletown;  I  never  certainly  heard  of  it;  but  still  it 
must  bo  a  place  of  considerable  political,  social,  moral,  and  a^cU 
cultural  importance.     In  Little  Toddlelowu  V  %W\  %'^tft^^'i  ^"v^ 
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tinguish  myself — become,  in  fact,  the  topping  aiftn  of  the  metro- 
polis of  tht;  liilberry  HuDtlretl^  gf  Hilkshire — perhaps  the  maytir — 
perhaps  the  member — ^and  then.  Old  TallboyB — I  stopped,  uaable 
to  get  further  witli  the  thought  or  the  aeateace — and  ten  mioulcs 
saw  me — witii  a  rail  way- wrapper,  draped  toga-like  around  me — my 
desk  and  carpet-bag  hung  on  my  ancient  crab  across  my  shoulder — 
shutting  the  black  uutside-door  of  my  chambers  (or  chamber),  and 
waferlng  thereon, 

"Gone  to  Jbrusalbm.    Bk  back  dibbctlt.'' 

I  had  just  money  to  pay  my  second-class  fare  by  the  night-trais, 
and  next  morning,  by  eight  of  the  clock,  I  was  set  down,  through 
the  medium  of  a  box  on  wheels  called  an  omnibus,  at  the  door  of 
the  head  inn  of  Little  Toddletown,  the  "  Wooden-leg  and  Tinder- 
box."  As  I  alighted,  some  one  pulled  the  tail  of  my  coat  I 
turned  round,  and  saw  a  square-built  man,  in  a  cut-away  coat,  a 
grey  hat,  and  a  flashy  ueck-tic,  who  said,  in  a  mysterious  tone, 
"  Penfeather ?**  to  which  I  responded  by  a  mysterious  nod,  and  a 
more  mysterious  "Grinder?"  He  put  his  finger  to  bis  lips,  aod 
whispering  to  me  to  liave  my  bag  conveyed,  for  the  present,  into 
the  hotel,  began  to  kick  bis  heels,  and  whistle.  Presently  1  was  by 
his  side. 

"All  right?"  be  inquired;  and  added,  '*Come  along,  but  speak 
low." 

"  Speak  low — why?"  was  my  natural  reply,  in  tiie  Scottisb  form 
of  a  demand. 

"Party,  sir.  Party — Faction  runs  fearfully  high.  The  Blues, 
sir,  snow-balled  the  Greens  dreadfully  last  wiuter,  and  three  paues 
of  glass  were  cracked.'" 

*•  Are  you  Blue,  or  Green  ?"  1  asked. 

**  Neither,"  replied  my  guide.  "We're  parti-colour — checked — 
in  fact,  a  coalition,  sir,  of  men  of  different  parties,  collected  on  the 
sound  principle  of  opposing  all  other  parties.  It*s  the  only  way  to 
do  any  good — when  I  say  me,  I  mean  you — and  the  new  paper  that 
is  to  be — won't  the  Blues  and  the  Greens  stare  when  it  comes  out 
As  yet,  mum — the  whole  business  is  a  secret — a  dead — dead- 
dead  'secret."^ 

With  that  he  turned  down  a  lane,  passed  some  neat  cottage-houses, 
and  presently  came  to  one  with  a  green  garden  gate  and  a  brass 
plate,  inscribed  "  Grinder,  Solicitor."  Here  I  was  straightway  led 
upstairs  into  a  cold,  dam|>-slriking  drawing-room,  decorated  with 
the  usual  unuscable  furniture  and  the  usual  indescribable  urna- 
mental  trumpery  of  a  vulgar  show-room. 

**  This  will  be  your  sitting-room.  I  will  show  you  your  bed-room 
presently — till  the  first  number  is  out  Then,  l  suppose,  you  most 
get  lodgings — very  nice  ones,  I  assure  you — plenty  of  everything 
nice  at  Little  Toddletown,  Mr.  Penfeather.  Indeed,  you  may 
board,  if  you  like." 

•*  Indeed,"  said  I, 

"  You  sec  that  taU  hou«.e  o^yosite  with  the  green  blinds,  where 
the  garden  wall  is  tbeita  and  o\it%.    '\\i%\\%  ^%  Wvuu  Chtberoe's 
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Boarding  EsUblishroent — an  excellent  one,  I  as&ure  you.  Clean, 
cheap,  and  quiet  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  like  retireoieat,  and 
only  five-minutes'  walk  from  the  town  pump.** 

I  expressed  my  gratification  at  hearing  that  Little  Toddletown 
wa3  far  euuugh  advanced  to  have  boarding-houses,  and  a^ked  where 
the  boarders  generally  came  from. 

"  Aha,  "  said  Mr.  Grinder,  winking  a  grey  eye,  and  giving  a 
twirl  in  the  ur  to  his  grey  bat;  "  you  think  to  come  over  us  plain 
country  folk;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Misses  Clilheroe  have 
boarders  from  London  itself,  Mr.  Penfealher.  Why  it  was  only  by 
the  late  train  Izist  night,  that  a  young  lady  arrived  here  from  Lon- 
don with  her  father — a  young  lady,  sir,  who,  I  understand,  is  to 
remain  for  some  months  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which,  1  hear, 
is  delicate — in  the  pure  and  remarkably  salubrious  air  of  Little 
Toddletown." 

1  again  expressed  my  satisfaction  with  the  Misses  Clitheroe, 
the  young  lady,  and  the  air  of  Toddletown,  and  was  speedily  in- 
formed that  there  was  to  be  an  arranging  dinner  of  the  Mniiaging 
Committee  of  the  new  paper  at  Mr.  Grinder's  that  day,  and  that  of 
course  1  should  make  one  of  the  party. 

**  You'll  see  some  remarkable  men  amongst  us,"  continued  the 
communicative  Grinder.  '*  Though  I  say  it,  sir,  we  are  an  intel- 
lectual community.  We  have  a  very  fine  museum  here,  sir — which 
is  not  yet  stocked,  but  the  hall  is  ready;  and  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution and  reading-room,  where  you  can  see  upwards  of  three  local 
papers,  a  superior  Gazetteer,  the  History  of  England,  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The 
Committee,  however,  hope  to  be  soon  able  to  add  to  the  literary 
value  of  the  collection." 

During  the  course  of  the  forenoon  I  inspected  the  town,  finding 
myself  as  I  did  so  the  object  of  universal  popular  curiosity.  Just  in 
the  centre  of  High-street,  a  hard-featured  square-shouldered  bullet- 
fisted  elderly  gentleman  rode  by  me,  on  a  goodly  hunter,  swing- 
ing, by  the  thong,  a  roost  formidable  looking  whip-handle,  heavy 
enough,  in  appearance,  to  fell  an  ox.  This  elderly  Ajax,  boasted  a 
red  face,  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  cords  and  top-boots, 
and  he  in  lura  honoured  me  with  a  long  stare,  screwing  round  in 
his  saddle  to  see  me  tu  the  greater  advantage.  Close  to  me  was  a 
Kspectable>looking  little  tavern,  and,  seeing  an  intelligent-looking 
man  at  the  bar,  I  8tep{>ed  in,  ordered  a  glass  of  home-brewed,  and 
as  I  was  sipping  it  asked  the  landlord,  whether  it  was  the  fashioa 
in  Little  Toddletown  to  stare  at  a  stranger  as  if  he  were  a  dancing 
bear? 

**  Why,  you  see,  sir,'*  said  the  man,  "  it  ain't  no  custom  that  there 
here  in  general — but  you  see — I  mean  no  offence — you  're  in  a  way, 
siTy  a  conspikius  public  carakter — *^ 

"  Me  a  conspicuous  public  character !  "• 

*  The  Cohalition,  sir,^'  said  my  informant,  aspirating  the  second 
Byllable  strongly,  **and  a  move  they're  a  gom' to  make  with  a 
newspaper,  as  they  tell  me,  agin  the  next  election." 

**  Ob,  so  that  is  generally  knowD,  U  itl"* 
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"  Bless  your  soul,  sir  !  it 's  .ill  about !  And  the  Blues  and  the 
Greens  are  mad  about  it;  for  they  have  each  a  man  of  their  owa; 
and  the  Cohalition  says  they  Ml  bring  in  a  third  man  of  tkeir  own." 

"  You  see,  sir,''  pursued  ray  communicative  friend,  "that  there's 
a  deal  o*  epite  iu  ibis  town,  and  a  deal  o'  bad  feeliirs,  and  one  lot  o* 
folks  would  cut  another  lot*s  throats,  and  t'other  would  do  the  a&me 
to  them.** 

I  now  began  to  sec  how  the  wind  lay,  but  not  caring  to  pursue 
the  subject,  I  asked  who  the  gentleman  was  who  had  just  ridden 
past 

The  tavern-keeper  stared  : — 

"Eh?  Donnot  ye  know  the  squire?  Squire  Graspland,  of 
GraspUnd  Hall.  There's  many  a  poor  fellow  as  knows  bim  to 
bis  cost  He's  a  fierce  man  is  our  squire,  sir;  and  when  his  blood 
is  up,  Ins  hand  is  up,  and  then  down  comes  that  heavy  whip  oa  < 
some  poor  fellow*^  head  or  shoulders.  He  's  worse  of  late,  too. 
The  Graspland  line  is  going  out.  He  has  nought  but  daughters, 
and  bis  lady — and  a  gentle-tempered  lady  she  was — is  in  the  family 
tomb.  Folks  do  say,  she  went  there  before  ber  natural  time;  but 
any  how,  tliere  'a  no  hope  of  an  heir  to  Graspland,  and  that  makea-i 
the  squire  madder  and  more  vicious  than  ever." 

"  He  must  he  an  amiable  elderly  gentleman,  your  squire,'*  I 
said.  "  Pray  is  he  a  member  of  the  Coalition  you  spoke  of,  or  is 
he  a  Green  or  a  Blue  ? " 

"  Tlie  Cohalition,  sir,  why,  the  squire  hates  the  Cohalitioo  worse 
nor  poison.  He  don't  care  much  about  Green  or  Blue,  but  he 
says  be  'II  put  down  the  Cohalition  ;  he  says  it 's  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  whatever  was  its  beginning,  he  would  be  the  ending  of  it.'* 

As  may  be  conceived,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Grinder's  a  good  deal 
enlightened  as  to  my  new  position,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
dinner  guests  dropped  in.  There  were  six  of  them.  The  first 
arrival  was  Mr.  Gash,  a  gloomy  man,  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with 
a  fanatic  wildness  of  eye,  and  a  frown,  whicli  seldom  left  his  low 
forehead. 

"  Remarkable  man  that,"  whispered  Grinder;  "  the  leader  of  the 
New  Light  movement  in  Little  Toddletown.  Preaches  three  times 
every  Sunday — about  tlie  rooting  up  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
equal  division  of  property.*' 

Here  was  a  promising  ciiaracter  to  be  connected  with  !     But 
next  new-comer  somewhat  reassured  me,  he  being  a  fresh,  be 
looking  man,  who  greeted  me  with  great  cordiality,  wbispering  in 
my  ear,  that  old  England  would  never  prosper  till  the  good  old. 
days  were  restored,  and  we  had  Squire  AUworthies  and  Sir  Rog 
de  Covcrleys  again,  and  that  that  was  as  true  as  tiiat  bis  name  wa 
John  Box. 

Here,  thought  I,  is  goodly  matter  for  a  coalition. 

Two  common-place  personages  were  the  next  addition  to  our 

party.     Both  were  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  one  a  linen-draper, 

the  other  an  ironmonger;  and  their  politics,  as  I  understood,  con- 

Btatcd  in  bitter  warfare  with  their  principal  rivals  in  the  trade.     A 

Ji^/it-iiAired  young  genllcmau,  '«\io  -was  t?.vtt\?\Vj  N*e\l  teceived  by 
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Mrs.  OrindcT — a  good-humoured  lau*;hing  dame  enough,  and  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  whole  company  considerably  in  contempt — was 
introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Theodore  Twitt.  who  was  to  be  joker  of 
jokes  and  the  poet  of  poems  upon  the  "Little  Toddletown  Thun- 
derer," and  who  immediately  gave  the  companv  a  specimen  of  his 
facetiou&nees  by  saying,  when  his  name  was  mentioned — 

"  From  Twitt  take  off  the  first  ind  fioal  T, 
Then  Twitt  U  U'it— which  symbolizes  me." 

The  company  applauded,  Mrs.  Grinder  calling  out  "Bravo! 
Bravo ! "  nbile  I  groaned  in  spirit  and  my  sleeve.  We  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  for  the  last  comer,  who  appeared  at  length,  a  slight 
and  very  young  man,  in  clerical  and  eKtremely  higb-ohurch  cut 
vestments,  a  double-breasted  vest  of  **  Church-of-Kngland  silk," 
reaching  below  the  waist,  a  cravat  like  a  dog's  collar,  covered  with 
linen ;  a  coat,  cut  straight  down  and  hanging  to  the  knees,  and  hair 
cropped  to  extreme  shortness. 

**  The  Reverend  Mr.  Gennflux  !"  announced  Mr.  Grinder, 

The  young  clergyman  bowed  gracefully.  Mr.  Gash  turned  yel- 
low as  he  scowled  a  smile.  John  Box  clasped  the  parson's  hand 
with  genial  welcome.  The  two  tradesmen  were  civil;  and  Mr. 
Tbeodoro  Twitt  did  nothing  more  oifenstve  than  summon  the  cat  to 
his  knee,  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  Pusey,  Pusey,  Pusey !" 
at  which  Mrs.  Grinder  coloured  and  bit  her  lips,  and  Gash  scowled" 
again  another  smile.  But  dinner  being  announced,  there  was  at 
onco  peace  on  the  earth  and  good-will  towards  men. 

1  need  not  describe  the  meal.  It  was  of  the  usual  coarse  country 
copiousness.  Of  the  drinkables,  the  ale  was  good,  the  porter  bad: 
the  sherry  peppery,  the  champagne  gooseberry;  and  after  dinner, 
the  port  something  dreadful.  Cognac  and  hot  water  were  speedily 
demanded,  and  then  the  business  portion  of  the  proceedings  began. 
Much  of  these  had  been  already  settled ;  and  the  first  of  those 
remaining  was  to  invest  me  with  the  full  responsibility  for  every  chip 
of  editorial  thunder  which  was  to  be  rumbled  by  the*'  Thunderer." 

I  consented  to  this  on  the  condition  that  I  bad  the  absolute  con- 
trol  over  the  appearance  of  every  such  article.  On  this  there  arose 
one  universal  groan  of  contradiction. 

**  What/'  said  Mr.  Sucialish  Gash,  **  may  a  man  not  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own?" 

"Or  advocate  the  good  old  times  in  a  paper  he  lias  helped  to 
establish  ?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Box. 

"Or  show  up  local  trade  abuses?"  shouted  both  the  shopkeepers 
together. 

**  Or  stick  in  satiric  epigrams  about  the  Greens  and  the  Blues?" 
lisped  the  wit 

'*  Or  advocate  the  great  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  our  church 
over  every  civiT  institution,  right  and  liberty,"  said  the  monkish- 
like  young  clergyman. 

Why  should  I  describe  the  long  and  stormy  discussion  which 
followed.  It  ended  with  the  subjoined  treaty  that  I  was  to  be  dic- 
tator of  articles,  paying  due  attention  to  the  Vvevta,  \v\xv\*,  ^-cA  ^\i%- 
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gjnm  or  nioken,  of  the  sacred  six :  but  th&t,  for  Oto 
^  order  inat  I  might  learn  thoroughly  to  nodersUod 

fi^iri  vere  und  what  was  the  exact  tone  to  be  adopted 

^Mdoteo  frere  each  to  contribute  a  short  article,  and  [  was 

M  anP*^  ^^  roisoellaneoud   part  of   the  journal  —  tbas 

^be  it  understood,   after   multitudinous    promises  of 

and  the  adoption  of  tlie  utmost  kindliness  and  good- 

^T^  ofcolTee  in  the  drawing-room  had  been  sent  in  at  leasts 

.  1.  ggiff  before  the  discussion  was  over,  so  that  it  was  lale  in 

TT^ggiDf  before  I  could  make  my  way  to  my  own  room,  leaving 

2f  jphi  6ox,  the  civil  reactionist,  in  amicable  conference  with 

f^'^uflax.  the  ecclesiastical  reactionigtv  each  sipping  bis  sixth 

^  ol  finely-flavoored    Mocha    chicory,    and    abandoning    Mrs. 

S/Jkf  w  the  conundrums  of  Mr.  Theodore  Twitt.     The  lasti 

^^(of  the  question  was  propounded,  being — "  Why  is  a  scuttle  of 

^^coal  like  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  should   that  dignitary 

Lf  coorerted   to    Presbyteriaaism    and    tako  a  shop    in   Oxford 

'Jbe  answer  might  be  curious,  but  I  preferred*  afWr  the  funui 
^the  bad  sherry  and  the  worse  port,  to  cool  my  head  a  little  at 
^  bedroom  window.     The  weather  had   suddenly  changed,  the 
yi'iid  bad  gone  round  to  the  south,  and  the  cheery  feel  of  warm 
,  jtfifiog  spring  came  with  its  blessings  on  the  breese.     I  sat  long  on 
t^  window-sill,  like  the  pensive  Cathleen  Mavouraeen  at  the  door, 
but  it  was  neither  to  bear  the  wind  sigh,  nor  to  look  at  the  moon, 
bat  to  hear  a  familiar  and  favourite  tune,  which  poor  Dotty  used  to 
play  to  me  by  the  hour,  and  which  now  proceeded  from  what  I 
judged  to  be  the  drawing-room  of  the  Clitheronian  boarding-bousc, 
and  to  watch  the  shadows  of  the  inmates — the  male  and  female 
^dow8 — as  they  passed  like  fantoccini  across  the  lighted  blinds, 
or  sumetimes.  as  I  could  see,  lingered  long  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows.     Soon,   however,    poor  dear  Dotty's  tune  —  it   was  a 
Burschen  snatch,  and  full  of  melody — stopped,  and  the  abadowa 
grew  less  numerous,  and   lights  began  to  gleam  from   the  upper 
windows.    It  was  clear  that  the  Misses  Clitheroe's  boarders  kept  early 
hours — probably  supper  was  not  the  rule  of  the  house ;  and  pre- 
sently no  light  shone  from  the  first  floor^  save  from  one  window 
smaller  than  those  of  the  drawing-room,  and  in  which  I  recognized 
first  two  female  figures — then  one.     It  was  clear  that  Miss  Cli- 
theroe  had   been  showing  the  new  lady  from  London  to  her  apart- 
ment    And  as  I   gazed  on  the  remaining  shadow,  somehow  or 
other  I  began  to  feel  a  species  of  bumping  beneath  the  waistcoat 
The  shadow  did  not  look  like  that  of  a  skeleton,  the  German  air 
was  not  generally  known,  the  young  lady  had  just  arrived;  could 
it — could  it  be  possible  that  1  allboys  had  flung  bis  daughter  into 
the  very  lion's  mouth,  and  that  little  Toddletowrf  was  no  other 
than,  according  to  poor  simple  Dotty's  version,  ** Ultima  'Hiuloy  ?" 
The  notion  of  the  contretemps  first  threw  me  into  a  hearty  fix  of 
laughing.     Oh,  Tallboys  !  Tallboys!  could  not  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chairman  and  D'\iecloxa  o\  \Va  ^v^^  NtVvv:^  ^qu  have  been  ao 
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long  ahsorbing:.  preserve  you  from  this  ?  Oh,  Mooldy  G^reen  !  i! 
you  only  knew  who  was  looking  at  your  betrothed,  would  not  your 
jellowneas  astonish  a  lizard,  and  would  not  the  rheumatic  gout  leap 
at  once  to  the  locality  which  good  Dr.  Dismal  has  so  confidently 
predicted  ? 

The  gentle  opening  of  the  opposite  window  recalled  me  to 
myself.  I  watched  breathlessly ;  a  female  head  and  form  became 
visible,  but  only  in  the  deep  shadow,  and  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it.  Suddenly  I  remembtn'ed  the  student's  soog,  and  began  as  sen- 
timentally as  any  man  can  to  whistle— to  whistle  it.  The  eifect 
was  instantaneous ;  I  saw  the  head  move  with  a  jerk^  and  turn 
towards  my  window,  and  then  bethinking  myself  of  the  position  of 
my  li^ht,  I  reached  back  for  it,  and  held  the  candle  forth  so  as  to 
let  the  gleam  fall  upon  my  face.  Instantly  the  fif^ure  flung  up 
both  ita  arms,  as  in  astonishment,  and  I  lieani  the  faint  echo  of  a 
female  ejaculation ;  followed  up,  to  my  great  surprise,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  my  own  candle-manccuvre,  and  this  time,  unmistakably,  the 
light  fell  on  the  round  and  dimpled  countenance  of  my  Dotty. 
We  waved  our  hands  to  each  other,  kisseil  our  hands  to  each  other, 
but  of  course  anything  like  speaking  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  consolation  was,  that  wicked  Dot's  last  gesture  was  so  strongly 
in  the  nature  of  a  beckoning,  that  1  determined  to  inquire  the  very 
first  thing  next  morning  whether  the  Misses  Clitheroe  bad  at  present 
a  vacancy  for  a  male  boarder.  Immediately  after  Dot  had  made  this 
sign,  she  disappeared  with  great  promptitude,  the  window  slid  noise- 
lessly down,  and  as  I  presently  observed  another  shadow  on  the 
blind,  I  concluded  that  Dot  bad  caught  the  approaching  footstep, 
and  at  once  restored  the  window  and  herself  to  iheir  uatural 
positions. 

Next  morning  I  was  early  roused.  All  the  preparations  for  No. 
I,  of  the  "Thunderer"  had  been  made;  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
set  ail  hands  a-going  upon  Parliamentary  Debates,  Murders,  Dread- 
ful Accidents,  the  Latest  Intelligence  from  Thibet,  and  so  forth,  X 
started  off  to  try  what  fortune  would  send  me  in  the  way  of  a  niche 
in  the  boarding  and  lodging  temple  to  which  was  enshrined  the 
divinity  of  Dotty.  X  found  out  the  front  of  the  Misses  Clitheroe'a 
bouse  in  a  narrow  lane.  It  was  uno  of  those  old  red  brick  man- 
sions built  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  with  a  high  door  overhung  by  an 
ornamented  wooden  shell,  with  Cupids  uu  the  corners.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  the  Cupids  gave  me  courage,  and  I  rang  a 
jangling  belt ;  was  admitted,  and  heard  a  great  rustUng  of  ladies* 
dresses  apparently  flying  upstairs;  after  which,  a  melancholy- 
looking  maid.8ervant  ushered  me  into  a  dingy  parlour,  on  the  table 
of  which  lay  three  half-darned  stockings,  with  the  needlea  stiU 
sticking  in  them. 

Presently  in  stalked  the  three  proprietresses  of  the  house — 
starched,  dried  Up,  and  antiquated  virgins — each  with  a  red  front, 
and  the  roots  of  grey  hair  beueatb  it;  each  with  an  ancient  pinch- 
beck watch  at  her  girdle,  and  each  attired  in  that  peculiar  costume 
in  which  the  waist  is  placed  under  the  arms,  and  the  rest  of  the 
person  is  made  as  upright  and  downright  a&  ci  y^V«-%\aS.     K&^^ 
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;  to  them  Ruccessively,  and  reccWrd   three 

■  Liim.       Then  tiiey  took  three  thairii,  and 

ii'yea  gtiired  at  me  in  silence.     I   thought  it  as  well 

,  and  so  at  once  stated  the  object  of  my  r'x^xt. 

Then,  one  of  the  ladies,  crosding  her  annsi 

^7?iir  <ieM  siMvr  Barbara  will  speak." 

aud  aater  Barbara,  "  our  dear  sister  Tabitha  will  speak." 
•:*k  riater  Tabitha  did — very  shortly,  but  very  much  to 
i,         ,   .     Their  establishment  was  full — quite  full.     TTiey  did 
u  . .  t  ladies  or  gentlemen  without  the  highest  references  as  to 

(1,     .      J .  pecuniary  characters,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
t,  ,   .IS    well  as  (emphatically)   of  the  friends  of  the  other 

|y.        . -,     Pnder  these  circumstances,  she,  K|>eakiiig  for  herself, 
liKtu^lit  that  it  would  be.  needless  to  protract  the  interview. 

Mt^  Barbara  and  Miiis  Sarah  also,  speaking  for  themselves, 
tiuugbc  80  too;  so  that,  seeing  no  chance  of  melting  in  these 
atony  eyes  and  hard-cut  features,  I  rose,  but  not  without  hariog 
deterniiiicd  on  striking  at  least  oue  blow. 

*»  There  is,  1  believe,  a  young  lady  here — .**  TTie  six  eyes 
fioshed  into  each  other  alternately,  and  three  of  the  six  arms  made 
quick  motions  of  mutual  intelligence,  while  I  went  on — "There  i«, 
1  believe,  a  youug  lady  hero  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in 
London.  Be  good  enough  to  give  her  this  card,  and  tell  her  that 
I  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  her.*' 

*'  Sir  !"  exclaimed  the  triad  in  one  breath,  "  Sir  !"  TThey  were 
beginning,  when  1  ro?e,  and  not,  1  fear,  without  a  little  bntjquerie^ 
overpowered  their  voices  with  a  storm  of  {lolite  leave-taking,  and 
found  myself  in  the  lane  before  the  three  virgins  had  managed  to 
get  out  what  I  knew  would  be  a  positive  refusal  to  admit  mc. 

*'  Never  mind,"  I  thought,  *'  1  &hall  see  Dottv,  and  speak 
to  Dotty,  for  all  this.  I  put  my  trust  in  my  wits,  and  in  Dotty's 
too,  on  which  love  seems  to  have  operated  like  a  miraculous  strop 
on  a  razor — a  vile  comparison,  I  admit,  but  a  just  one.^  Hatf 
a  dozen  times  during  the  afternoon  did  she  appear,  and  with  smiles, 
and  air-wafted  kisses,  signify  her  constancy  and  devotion;  but  at 
length  I  determined  no  longer  to  put  up  with  this  merely  tele- 
graphic communication.  I  set  therefore  steadily  to  think  of  a 
plan  for  making  it  personal,  and  was  not  long  iu  hitting  on  one. 
Tiie  Clttheroes'  garden  was  only  divided  from  the  Griuder*s  by  a 
wall  about  ten  feet  high,  but  with  a  formidable  chcmitx-de-frieze  of 
broken  buttles  on  the  top.  Still  there  was  a  light  ladder  in  each 
garden,  and  so  my  plan  was  at  once  adopted  ;  and  the  following 
^     DOtc  traced  on  paper  to  be  wrapped  neatly  round  a  garden  flint : — 

^^1       "  DEARt:ST   DOTI'Y, 

^V  **  I  must  see  you,  and  sneak  to  you  face  to  face.     Can  yon 

W  slip  out  in  the  dusk,  take  the  ladder,  put  it  up  to  the  comer  o^  the 

I  wall  where  the  cherry-tree  will  shelter  you  ?     I  shall  be  with  our 

I  ladder  on   the  other  side,   and  so   we  can   enact   a   second  Py- 
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This  opistle  I  let  her  see,  holding  it  up  as  if  accidentally,  and 
then  pointed  to  the  corner  of  the  garden-wall.  She  nodded,  she 
understood,  and  vanished  frunn  her  window  as  I  did  from  minet  so 
that  in  half  a  minute  the  stone  and  tlic  billet  went  flying  over 
the  broken  bottles  betwixt  us,  soon  to  come  back  with  "  Yes,  at 
seven,"  in  pencil  upon  the  paper,  and  then  I  heard  the  light  foot 
trippinp  joyfully  away.  Need  I  pursue  the  progress  of  this  ladder, 
and-wall  love-match?  L'pon  the  whole,  I  think  not,  but  hurry  at 
once  to  the  catastrophe  of  my  tale;  only  hinting  that  every  evening 
the  ladder  love-making  was  renewed — one  occasion,  when  it  rained, 
under  one  umbrella;  and  that,  for  once,  and  for  three  nights,  the 
course  of  true  love  never  ran  more  smoothly.  Then  came  the  day 
— the  awful  day  of  publication. 

The  six  contributors  and  proprietors  liad  each  furnished  his 
quota  of  what  printers  call  "  original  matter,"  but  I  had  deter- 
mined not  to  interfere  with  one  word  of  them,  not  even  to  look  at 
them,  until  I  should  read  them  fully  and  fairly  set  forth  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Little  Toddletown   Thunderer." 

The  completion  of  the  correcting  of  the  proofs,  which  was  not 
over  until  midnight,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  writers  went,  was  a 
mere  farce,was  followed  by  a  roaring  supper-party,  at  which  no 
eud  of  punch  was  drunk. 

Grinder  and  lalone  kept  sober.  Even  the  smart  little  parson, 
perhaps  from  the  rarity  of  the  occasion,  grew  amusingly  excited. 
Gash  drank  hard  and  silently;  Hox,  hard  and  talkatively.  Twite 
would  spout  his  own  poetry.  The  two  tradesmen  soaked  together. 
And  so  passed  the  riotous  night  away.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Geuuflux, 
indeed,  maiiiigcd  to  steal  off  about  dawn,  and  soon  after  I  and  Mr. 
Grinder  left  the  rest,  either  maudlin  in  their  chairs  or  sleeping 
with  their  heads  upon  the  table. 

Anxious  for  the  events  of  the  day,  yet  too  tired  to  wait  up  for 
them,  1  flung  myself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and  presently 
passed  deeply  iiitu  the  Land  of  Nod.  All  at  once  I  started  up 
broad  awake,  and  with  all  my  faculties  about  me  in  an  instant. 
What  an  infernal  din  in  l)ie  streets  !  What  is  it?  A  fire?  The 
ringing  of  bells  ?  I  leaped  out  of  bed  and  listened.  No — no  cries 
of  "  fire  !"  no  ringing  of  bells  ;  but  cries  of  '*  Down  with  the  Cohali- 
tion  ! " — "Down  with  the  slanderers !  " — *'  Down  with  old  Gash  l*^ 
— **  Pump  on  the  Pugeyitc  parson  1  " — '*  Toss  tlic  chap  from  Lun- 
non  in  a  blanket  ( '*  And  through  all  these  discordant  howls  the 
bcll-likc  sounds,  which  I  now  recognized  as  a  ctiarivari  from  mar- 
row-bones and  cleavers.  I  thought  of  the  foreman^s  words;  he  had 
in  fact  predicted  a  "  row  to-morrow ;"  and  rushing  down  to  the 
office,  seized  a  copy  of  "The  Thunderer,"'  and,  stunned  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  afl'air,  and  deafened  bv  the  clamours  of  the 
mob,  I  read,  hnrdly  believing  my  eyes,  sucfi  paragraphs  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

*'  Yes,  the  aristocracy  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  England 
must  give  up  their  land,  which  they  stole,  aud  thetr  pensions  and 
their  wealth,  which  they  cheated  for,  to  those  bumble,  but  ^vw«i- 
minded  members  of  the  community  who  ha've  \vai^  \\\tXi^xXK)  \a  wQ>'Oe. 
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for  their  bread,  but  who  wiU  soon  proclaim  the  determination  hoiUl 
ins;  in  their  bosoms,  to  give  the  Aristocracy  their  turn   of  the  Fpjujc 
and  the  loom,  their  richly-deaerved  sf^ell  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
jail" 

This  was  Gash's  thunder.  I  turned  sick  over  the  trash.  Below 
it  was  an  article  contrtbated  by  Box,  just  as  mad  in  the  opposite 
way,  as  Gash's  : — 

'•  Are  we,  then,  to  stand  with  our  hands  folded,  and  see 
rabble  rai^^e  their  unwashed  paw%  and  bellow  with  their  uaswtf^ 
breath,  *  Down  with  our  glorious  aristocracy  ! '  Not  so.  Let  as 
rather  at  once  take  Ttt^orous  measures:  re-enact  the  fore«t  laws; 
give  each  landholder  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows ;  reestablish  the 
curfew:  burn  the  bloated  manufacturing  towns;  pnt  collars  round 
the  necks  of  their  pnpMlation?,  as  our  gall-int  .Siixon  fathers  did 
before  ns;  and  then  raise  again  the  May-poles,  in  the  midst  of  a 
healthy,  a  wholesome,  and  a  contented  popoution.'* 

And  all  this  philosophy  of  reaction  right  imder  Gash's  philo- 
sophy of  proi^ression  !  I  proceeded.  The  next  prolusion  was  that 
by  Mr.  Genuiflux,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  second  column,  it 
closed : — 

''  'Ilie  Church,  then,  must  be  the  ruler  of  all  things :  mmt 
decide  in  all  departments ;  must  govern  the  minds  of  all  men.  To 
ber  ratist  the  reins  of  civil  power  at  home,  and  diplomatic  negocia- 
tions  abroad,  be  entrusted;  by  her  must  he  enacted  the  laws  of  th 
land  ;  by  her  must  they  be  expounded  and  enforced;  —  in  fine,  by 
hpr  must  he  put  down  and  vanquished,  utterly,  entirely,  and  for 
ever,  the  evils  of  that  monstrous  fantasy,  called  by  the  ignorant 
*the  march  of  intellect.'" 

"  Good  gracious ! "  I  thought,  "  the  httle  parson  sticks  up  toler- 
ably stoutly  for  his  craft.  Let  us  see  what  the  shopkeepers  say.** 
And  resuming  the  paper,  I  read  a  couple  of  the  mo^t  atrocious  i 
libels  which  were  ever  penned,  accusing-  by  name  and  address  two 
rivals  in  the  trade  of  each,  of  every  possible  commercial  crime  ol 
which  commercial  men  could  be  ffudiy,  the  whole  being  wound  up 
by  an  epigram  on  Squire  Graspland,  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Twitt,  and  which,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  went  some- 
how  OS  follows : — 

On    a    CBRTAIN    NRIDIIDOL-aiNG    PbOPKIETOR. 

Old  Gnuplanil  he  thuupht  to  continae  his  raoa 

Bv  ilesr«ndanta  wi  bod  aa  lumanlf, 
To  leuve  them  to  murder  a  iwacher  for  game. 

Or  ly  ruin  a  tenant  for  pelf. 

lie  expected  .in  heir — such  a  mma  as  binuelf — 

To  inherit  tii-4  wiindK  and  h'm  waters; 
Uut  tic  i*annnt  discover  two  feet  of  a  ann, 

Tbou^b  he 'ft  blc&sed  with  fire  faUuiniaof  daiighlam. 

I  dropped  the  paper,  and  eaw  Grinder  standing  before  me^ 

«Wc!l,  air!  "said  he, 

"  Well,  sir  !  "  said  I. 

"What's  to  be  done?" 

"  Send  for  the  mftyor,  w[\^\e.lV\Tacft\\Q>\t.^  pojie  emittiflw.' 
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*•  I  have  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  Ihe  answer  is,  tliat  be  went  over 
to  Hogenorton  last  night" 

**  Semi  for  the  aldermen." 

*'  One  is  the  cousin  of  the  ironmonger  libelled ;  the  other  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  linendraper.     They  will  do  nothing." 

**  Send,  then,  in  Ihe  name  of  Pleavcn  f  for  the  nearest  magis- 
trate." 

'*  The  nearest  magistrate  is  Squire  Graspland." 

At  this  moment  the  (umult  visibly  increased,  and  suddenly  a 
shower  of  mud  darkenf^d  the  window,  and  half  a  dozen  panes  of 
plaa?  flew  in  sliivers  before  as  many  stones,  which  hopped  about  the 
floor,  while  the  shouts  again  arose — 

"  Break  the  door!  Have 'em  out!** — *' Who  says  that  Jacob 
Smith,  the  ironmonger,  is  a  thief;*"  —  "Who  says  that  Joseph 
Thom|)son.  the  linendraper,  is  a  robber.'"  And  then  rose  a  yell 
which  echoed  to  Ihe  skies. 

"  Are  these  pigs  in  the  next  room  awake?"  I  said.l 

"No,"  replied  Grinder.  "The  devil  wouldn't  wake  tbem  till 
they  sleep  otF  the  punch.'* 

"  Thro  the  mob  will,"  said  I. 

••  What  do  you  mean  to  do?*'  wd  Grinder. 

"  Go  hark  to  London,"  I  replied. 

"And  leave  me  in  this  mess?" 

"Certainly.  You  knew  the  sort  of  men  you  were  in  with;  I 
did  not-  You  must  get  yourself  out  of  the  scrape  by  yourself.  I 
do  not  consider  myself  in  it.  1  shall  stay  as  long  as  I  think  it 
safe,  to  see  the  fun,  and  then  I  shall  walk  quietly  to  the  stition." 

"  But  it  is  impossible.  You  can't  leave  the  house;  they  would 
put  you  in  the  stocks,  or  under  the  pump,  or  perhaps  do  worse."" 

**  Leave  that  to  me." 

By  this  time  the  uproar  was  at  its  height.  The  street  was  filled 
with  dirty  and  wrathful  viesges,  showers  of  mud,  and  here  and  there 
a  brickbat  came  rattling  on  the  walls  or  crashing  through  the  win- 
dows. The  serrants  were  cowering  in  the  coaKccUaT,  Mra. 
Grinder  was  in  a  state  of  hysterics,  under  the  impression  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  French  invasion,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
in  the  front  parlour,  although  the  only  tenants  of  that  apartment 
were  the  still  intoxicated  and  snoring  raisers  of  the  riot 

Presently,  after  a  fierce  outburst  of  yelling,  an  extraordinary 
band  struck  up  *'  The  Rogue's  March.*'  Rude  bannera,  bearing 
insulting  mottoes,  were  hoisted  over  the  heads  of  the  moh,  who, 
excited  by  two  barrels  of  ale,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  two 
libelled  trudesineu,  began  actually  to  thunder  with  slicks  and  stuiie» 
at  the  door,  and  to  drive  their  fists  through  the  ground.floor 
windows. 

"  Well,  Grinder,"  said  I ;  "  a  pretty  job,  this ! " 
The  man,  to  my  surprise,  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 
**  1  11  turn   in/'  said  he,  thrusting  his  hands  deeply  into   his 
pockets—"  I  'II  turn  in  a  decent  hundred  pounds  by  this.     Listen 
■ —  in  your  ear :  —  in  such  cases,  the  county  pays,  and,  as  V  S>it\xv^\ 
my  own  account — "* 
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A  loud  shout  interrupled  him,  am 
land  !" — "  Squire  Gratpland  !"  echoed  ' 

"  Graspland  ! "  ejaculated    Grinders,    ti 
yourself ! "     And  as  he  said  so  he  vanishei 

Glancing  through  the  window,  I  caug 
AjaK,  of  three  or  four  days  before;  but  nc 
snd  the  hunter  was  white  wilh  foam,  anf 
held  by  the  thong,  was  twirling  round  tl 
roared  to  the  mob  to  force  a  way,  and  bring 
Thunderer^'*  to  be  burned  at  the  Town  i 
voice  of  the  maddened  landlord  roused  th< 
as  they  began  to  gather  themselves  up,  ii 
ment,  and  in  another  instant  in  leaped  C 
head  of  what  was  now  an  infuriated  rabble 
again — that  I  then  thought  it  high  time 
heard  the  scuffling,  the  shouts,  the  heav;| 
smashing  of  the  glasses  and  the  china  pun 
and  80  tranquilly  marched  towards  my  f 
intending  to  beat  a  skilful  retreat  throu 
Clitheroe?,  nolentes  voientes.  As  I  emergeii 
ever,  the  infuriated  squire  caught  a  glimp 
his  6ve  victims  into  the  lobby  ;  and  leavii 
me.  I  was  cool,  however,  and  he  was  ragt 
whip  with  my  faithful  crab,  and  at  the  si 
trip  the  squire  up,  and  send  him  sprawl 
before  me.  As  I  did  so  I  heard  a 
window  of  the  CHtheroes.  The  next 
my  faithful  ladder,  and  as  I  got  to  the 
implement  somehow  placed  on  the  other 
over  the  deleterious  glass  on  to  it,  and  dn 
of  escape,  seriously  advised  Squire  Grasj 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  surrounded  by 
not  to  risk  the  broken  bottles  without 
I  assured  him  were  on  my  side  of  the  wa 
as  much  grace  as  possible  into  the  ga 
Tallboys  was  stmggting  in  the  close  cui 
CHtheroes. 

**  Let  me  go  f  ^  said  the  valiant  and  e 
"  I  'm  a  free  Englishwoman,  and  I  won't 
upon  by  three  vinegar-faced  old  maids." 

At  this  declaration    of  rights  the 
scream,  and  let  Dotty  have  her  way.  whu 
into  my  arms  and  ask  if  I  had  cut  my  fin, 

"  Ladies  f  *"  I  said,  taking  off  my  h 
Clithcroe:  "Ladies!  there  is  no  occasii 
or  aniious  about  this  young  lady.  I  am  oi 
took  the  liberty  of  seating  your  wall  and 
premises  because  there  is  a  very  unruly  e 
Accept,  therefore,  my  excuses,  and  allow  a 
of  Miss  TallboyBj  who  has  done  me  the 
ay  wife,  sad  lo  vux.  ^^IL^x\.  V  vxx  ;^% 
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monetary  position  necessary  for  the  undertaking  of  that  desirable 
conauinmalion." 

The  Misses  Clitheroe  stood  in  doubt,  but  did  not  interfere. 
"  Dott"  whispered  I,  "  will  you  wait  for  rae,  like  the  heroines  who 
lived  in  ciujlles  and  loved  belled  knights — for  a  year  and  a  day  i*" 

**  A  hundred  ycarii  and  a  hundred  days!"  quoth  poor  Dotty 
through  her  tears. 

"  You  will  hear  soon  from  me,"  I  rejoined,  "  once — then  not  for 
many  months." 

*'  How  many?    Oh,  how  many  ? " 

"  At  tlic  worst  and  tlie  longest,  eight  months — ^four  out  to  Aus- 
tralia and  four  back." 

"And  you  will  stay  there  ?     How  long?" 

**  Till  I  can  return,  and  honourably  claim  you," 

*'  But  you  may  not  be  lucky.     You  may  not  find  gold." 

**  I  can  nerve  myself  for  the  work ;  I  can  plunge  into  the  toil, 
and  I  must  find  gold.     The  unlucky  are  the  lazy." 

**  Heaven  bless  you  ! "  said  Dotty,  and  fainted.  I  consigned  her 
to  the  Misses  Clitheroe,  who  received  her,  uotwitbstaudiug  the  old 
maid  imputation,  with  as  much  motherlinesa  as  was  in  their  na- 
tures, and  late  that  night  I  was  in  London. 

Postscript.  —  I  am  engaged  on  board  the  Flying  Dutchman 
(1200  tons  A.  1.,  coppered,  and  copper-fastened;  carries  an  expe- 
rienced surgeon),  to  work  ray  passage  to  the  Antipodes.  When 
they  asked  me  in  what  capacity  I  wished  lo  go  out,  I  replied,  that 
were  my  own  feeUngs  lo  be  consulted,  I  would  rather  go  as  cap- 
tain, bnt  this  proposition  being  rejected  with  some  precipitation,  I 
received  a  nondescript  sort  of  appointment,  which  was,  that  1  am 
expected  to  do  everything,  and  be  everywhere  at  every  moment, 
from  the  truck  to  the  keel,  and  the  end  of  the  Hying  gibboom  to 
the  end  cf  the  spanker-gatf ;  but  as  to  where  these  localities  are  to 
be  found  I  confess — still  like  Kousscau — my  total  ignorance.  But 
thus  it  is  that  I  turn  from  literature  to  gold,  for  the  sake  of  Dotty 
Tallboys,  and  through  the  means  of  the  **  Toddle-town  Thun- 
derer.'* 
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NOW    FIBST   PimUSHEB   FJtOH   AN   ORIGINAL  MS. 
WITH    A  POBTRAIT. 

TuE  following  cnntempnTary  account  of  tlie  Triul  of  the  Dae 
of  Kingston  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  aud  her  wit,  wlncii 
been  placed  in  our  bands,  was  wrillen,  as  wtU  be  notic«d  by  oac; 
readers,  by  an  eye-witness.    The  trial  created  a  great  senution,  i' 
irill  be  reineDibered,  at  the  time,  from  ibe  peculiar  cifcnrnWanco 
connected  with  it,  and  (he  distinguished  ^HtrsoD:)  fignndi 

it.     Very  little  has  been  told  of  this  fair  lad\  ^^P^_ 

uiatchle&s  raconteur  of  tlie  piquant  anecdote  of  jiit  day. 
foUuving  rcIatioQ,  written  by  a  yomif^  ludy  who  was  preaes 
possesb  therefore  more  thou  ordinary  iotercBt.  It  uay  be  wt 
however,  before  talcing  our  readers  into  Court*  Co  giT«  them  somff 
brief  account  from  an  aulheatic  source  of  the  cvcvct  o(  this  rerv 
siugtdar  personage.— Kd. 

Elizabeth  Chcdleigh,  Puchoss  of  Kingfiton,  wu,  bom 
1720,  and  was  of  a  very  old  Devonshire  family.  Hor&lher, wli 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  died  while  she  was  yoanKt  u>d  left  bi 
mother  and  herself  totally  unprovided,  so  that  their  sole  sabstd 
ence  was  a  snjall  pension  allowed  tlicm  by  <»ovcmineut.  *'  _ 
Chudlei^h  was  exceedingly  fund  of  society,  and  ihoupb  bcrmeaiis 
were  limited,  slie  still  licpt  up  her  connection  with  those  persous 
of  distinction  with  whom,  on  account  of  her  husband's  Tank.  «hfi 
had  formerly  been  iutimate.  Uer  daughter,  who  was  welcc 
everywhere  because  of  her  beauty  and  the  sprighlliness  of  hrr  i 
happened  to  meet  with  Mr.  Pulleney,  who  was  one  of  the  heads  < 
the  Opposition,  and  much  about  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  U'alei 
through  his  exertions  she  was  made  one  of  the  maids  uf  liouoa 
to  the  Princess.  Mr.  Pulleney,  aflunrards  Lord  Bath,  reudero4_ 
her  a  still  greater  sen-ice;  lie  assisted  her  in  cuUi\'ating  her  mind, 
and  directed  all  her  studies;  when  he  was  away  be  corrcspondw 
with  Iier  widi  the  same  view  also;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  carw,  ber 
extreme  volatility  and  caprice  prevented  her  from  deriving  wach 
benefit  from  his  advice;  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  sa>inp. 
"  that  she  should  actually  hate  hersulf  were  she  ever  lo  rcrowo 
two  hours  in  the  same  mood ;"  she  declared  that  all  the  book*  in 
the  world  did  not  teach  her  anything ;  that  the  convcrsatiooa  of 
men  did  not  teach  her  much  better;  in  the  same  spirit  she  wwdd 
obsene  laughingly,  "  that  iti  looking  at  an  Englishtnau  *Dd "" 
Frenchman,  one  would  say  *  that  one  was  seeking  for  eDJoym6~ 
aod  the  oiber  ieUVt.*" 
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Mias  ChuHkigh's  position,  as  well  as  her  personal  attractions^ 
drew  around  hur  a  great  uutuber  of  adorers;  ibe  Duke  o(  Uaiuil- 
tou  became  the  favoured  one,  and  it  waa  settled  between  the  two 
LoTcrs  that  their  marriage  HhutUd  take  place  on  the  young  Duke's 
return  from  a  voyage  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  making,  mean- 
time the  misery  of  absence  was  to  be  alleviated  by  constant  corre- 
spondence. 

But  all  these  plans  fell  to  the  ground  in  conseqasnce  of  the 
manicuvres  of  Mrs.  llanmer.  Miss  Chudleigh*K  aunt,  who  was 
anxious  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  Captain  noney,  the  son 
of  Lord  Bristol.  She  inlerci^pled  all  their  leuent,  and  after 
making  her  niece  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  unfaith- 
ful tu  her,  succeeded  also  in  inducing  her  to  marry  his  rivaJ,  ihe 
4tli  of  August,  1744.  After  the  first  day  of  their  marriage,  Mrs. 
Ilerrcy  took  a  great  dislike  tu  her  husband,  and  resolved  never 
to  hve  with  him  ;  but  by  some  strange  inconsistency,  at  the  very 
moment  she  was  jMtrsiuiding  her  husband  tu  agree  to  an  amicable 
separation,  she  changed  her  opinion,  and  the  result  of  the  iuter- 
riew  was  very  different  to  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  She 
became  a  mother,  but  her  child  died  shortly  after  its  birth.  The 
Duke  of  Uamilton,  who  had  partly  discovered  Mrs.  Hanmer's 
donble-dcaling  on  his  return  to  England,  again  offered  his  hand 
to  her,  of  whose  marriage  ho  was  ignorant,  and  was  perfectly  in 
despair  at  the  unaccountable  refusal  which  she  gave  him.  This 
refusal  did  not  less  astonish  the  public,  and  Miss  Chudleigh^s 
mother  was  extremely  indignant  at  her  conduct,  for  she  did  not 
know  her  daughter's  secret  engagement. 

In  order  to  escape  the  reproiAclies  «ith  which  she  was  loaded, 
and  the  importunity  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  and  otlicr  nobiemeu 
who  eagerly  sought  her  favour,  she  sec  out  for  the  Continent  with 
ft  miUury  man,  who  became  tlio  companion  of  her  journey  in  the 
most  singular  way.  She  caused  the  following  advertisement  to  be 
inserted  iu  all  tlie  pa]>er6  : — 

**  A  young  lady,  mistress  of  her  own  person,  and  in  possesion 
of  a  tolerable  fortune,  who  believes  hersell'  by  no  means  disagree- 
able, anil  Hatters  hcTself  that  she  is  not  so  to  other  people,  has 
resolved  tu  go  abroad ;  she  wuuld  be  glad  if  some  young  man,  of  a 
roapectable  family  and  pleasing  niauuers,  would  consent  to  be  her 
travelling  companion.  She  has  no  ties,  and  she  hopes  that  be 
who  meets  her  wishes  will  be  as  free  .is  herself,  so  that  there 
should  be  nuthing  to  interfere  with  a  more  intimate  connection 
after  their  6i'st  intimacy.  An  answer  will  be  expected  in  the  news- 
papers before  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight.  It  is  required  that 
the  secret  should  be  kept  till  all  the  arrangements  are  made  j  any 
indiscredon  will  nut  be  committed  with  impunity.^ 

Two  days  after  the  following  reply  was  seen  in  fhe  papers  : — 

"  A  middle-aged  man,  tolerably  good  looking,  and  of  sound  con- 
stitution, offers  hLs  services  to  the  lady  by  whom  the  advertisement 
was  inserted  the  other  day.  He  has  tiavellcd,  and  is  perfectly 
independent.  ]f  the  lady  iu  question  thinks  that  he  is  likely  to 
suit  her;  be  is  ready  lo  start  whenever  she  wishes,  if  she  vUlcn^.'^ 
inform  him  of  her  intentions,  8cc.^ 
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An  interview  tool*  place,  and  tliey  set  out  toKi'tlier,  but  tbejr 
soon  gTfW  bored  vnth  cacli  other,  and  separated  at  Burlin.  Stiss 
Clmdleigh  was  here  waniily  welcomed  f)y  the  great  Fr««icric1Cy 
who  was  quite  charmed  with  her  frank  manners,  with  her  impe- 
tuosity, and  with  her  viracit>us  and  witty  repartees.  Ho  absoW«d 
her  from  all  etiquette,  upon  her  merely  requesting  one  day  "^  to  b« 
allowe<l  to  study  at  her  ease  the  character  of  a  Prince  who  »etaa 
example  to  Kurope,  and  who  uii^ht  openly  hoa»t  of  liavin;;  u. 
admirer  in  every  indindual  of  tlic  Itritish  nation.  Frederick  paid 
her  marked  attention,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  distinciion. 
Not  only  did  he  take  pleasure  in  her  conversation,  but  he  aflcr- 
wards  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  her. 

A  short  time  ai'ter  she  visited  Dresden,  and  there  she  gvacd 
the  Electress's  friendship.  This  princess  was  very  pious  and 
sensible,  and  loaded  her  with  presents  and  kindness,  which  proTi*d 
the  interest  which  she  took  in  her  welfare.  On  her  relum  to 
Enj^tand,  she  hastened  to  pay  all  due  homage  to  her  illuMrious 
protectress,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Princess  was  eachanlcd 
with  her  lively  pictures  and  dazzling  descriptions  of  all  she  bad 
seen.  She  was  the  delight  of  the  brilhant  circles  in  which  she 
moved,  hut  her  uniou  with  Captain  Hcrvey  was  a  conlinual  ftource 
of  miserj'  to  her.  Willi  the  view  of  destroying  all  traces  of  it,  she 
visited  Lainston,  where  the  inaniage  was  celebrated,  and,  whit« 
the  chaplain  was  conversing  with  her  travelling  couipaniuns,  sho 
tore  out  t]ic  much-hated  proofs  of  her  union  from  the  parish 
registers,  wliich  she  had  wished  to  see.  But  when,  a  short  tinw 
aftei-words,  Captain  Hcrvey  became  Lord  Bristol,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  she  bitterly  repented  what  she  had  done,  especially 
when  she  learnt  that  her  husband  was  attacked  by  a  dangcrotut 
malady,  and  that  she  might  ven,-  soon  become  a  rich  dowager. 
So  now  she  attempted  to  replace  the  proofs  of  her  marriage,  which 
she  had  herself  destroyed  in  the  I^nston  registers.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  her  purpose,  by  bribing  the  clcrgymaa, 
with  whom  they  were  deposited,  but  t!ie  effects  of  this  contemptible 
artifice  tunitd  upon  herself,  and  she  was  cauglii  in  her  own  trap; 
for  after  slie  had  restored  the  proofs  of  her  first  marriage,  Lord 
Bristol  recovered  his  health,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  one  of  the 
richest  noblemen  in  the  land,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  solicited  the 
honour  of  being  her  husband.  Then,  indeed.  Miss  Chiidleigh 
experienced  the  bitterest  regret,  fn  vain  did  she  attempt  to  get  a 
divorce,  though  l>ord  Bristol  had  not  a  spark  of  attnchment  for 
her;  he  o]tposed  her  desire  for  a  long  time,  and  said  to  those 
persons  who  spokf  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  would  go  to  tbo 
devil  before  he  allowed  his  wife's  vanity  to  be  gratified  in  becomin|f 
a  duchess.  But  when,  at  length,  he  fell  passionately  in  lore  with 
another  lady,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  wife,  he  placed  no 
farther  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  divorce,  which  was  soon  after  pro- 
nounced, by  their  mutual  consent. 

Mrs.  Ilervey,  novr  at  the  height  of  her  wishes,  was  pubUclr 
united,  the  8th  of  March,  17»il>,  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Uuko  o( 
{Kingston,  with  the   conaeut.  o(  \\xc    AxcVvUvsho^  of  Cootcrbnri-. 
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The  king  and  queen  loadod  her  with  presents ;  bat  this  new  mar- 
riage was  not  more  forltniate  tlian  ihe  former.  The  duke  had  very 
delicate  health,  which  gave  his  manners  too  much  gentleness  to 
please  the  restless  spiiil  of  the  dissipated  duchess;  so  that  Lord 
Kingston  was  not  long  before  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  liberty, 
Tt  is  evi^n  said  that  be  helped  to  shorten  his  days.  He  died  in 
1773,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  wife,  on  condition 
that  sha  did  not  marry  again.  This  condition  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased the  duchess,  who  vainly  tried  to  get  it  erased  from  the 
will.  Left  to  herself,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  plunged  more 
than  ever  into  dissipation,  and  went  to  such  lengths,  tliat  the 
people  of  Loudon  were  even  quite  scandalized  at  her  conduct. 
Having  met  with  several  in ortifi cations,  she  determined  on  going 
to  Italy.  She  went  in  a  yacht,  which  she  had  had  constructed  at 
an  enonnous  expense,  and  entered  Rome  almost  in  triumph. 
The  Pope  Ganganelli  received  our  heroine  as  a  princess,  and  the 
Cardinals  followed  llie  example  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Here 
she  fitted  up  a  palace  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  and  lived  with 
tlie  greatest  prodigality. 

During  her  sojourn  in  Italy,  she  met  with  an  adventurer,  who 
was  as  handsome  as  he  was  witly  and  amusing.  He  passed  with 
her  as  the  Prince  d'Albanie,  and  succeeded  iu  making  her  despe- 
rately in  love  with  hira.  She  was  on  the  point  of  bestowing  her 
hand  and  fortune  on  this  adventurer,  whose  origin  was  never 
thoroughly  known,  when  he  was  suddeuly  arrested  as  a  swindler, 
and  hu  soon  after  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

A  more  real  danger,  however,  soon  effaced  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance from  her  mind,  for  she  learnt  that  the  Duke  of  King- 
stones  heirs  were  endeavouring  to  bring  an  action  against  her  for 
bigamy.  I'tiey  insisted  that  the  late  duke's  will,  as  well  as  the 
proofs  of  her  marriage,  should  be  cancelled.  At  this  news  she 
was  extremely  alarmed,  and  was  anxious  to  set  out  immediately  for 
T^ondon.  But  her  banker,  who  was  bribed  by  her  adversaries,  hid 
himself,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  give  her  the  money  for  her 
journey.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  she  should  act,  but 
proceeded  to  his  door,  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  and  remained 
there  till  he  had  supplied  her  with  the  necessary  means  for  travel- 
ling to  England.  Inquiries  had  already  been  set  on  fotit ;  the 
validity  of  her  first  marriage  was  recognized,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which  granted  the  divorce,  could 
have  had  no  power  to  do  so. 

The  duchess  had  always  despised  public  opinion,  but  now  it 
might  bo  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her.  It  was  with  consider- 
able annoyance,  therefore,  that  she  learnt  that  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, Koote,  well  known  fur  his  satirical  writings,  was  on  the  point 
of  bringing  out  a  piecu  at  the  llaymarkct  called  "  A  trip  to 
Calais,'"  of  which  she  was  the  heroine,  under  the  name  of  Lady 
Crocodile.  She  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  piece.  A  great 
many  bitter  pamphlets  were  published  also,  and  never  did  any  trial 
make  a  greater  sensation.  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  to  e^> 
cess;  the  royal  family,  the  foreign  miQi&teT«,  tiie  m^n^icx*  oX.  >\W4 
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House  of  Commons,  were  all  present  on  the  occasion.  Accor 
to  M.  d'Archenbolz's  account,  who  wa»  a  spectator,  the  duel 
was  dressed  in  blacky  and  bad  a  lady's  inaid  on  each  udn  of  her, 
»  well  as  her  pbysiciau  and  apothecary,  a  secretary,  and  &ix  ad- 
Tocates.  She  aUo  adopted  a  siugular  method  to  avoid  showing 
emoUon.  AAer  the  inlerrogation  which  she  bad  to  undcq^,  &be 
caused  benell'  to  be  bled  as  soou  as  hci  exaiuinatiun  was  orer. 
The  firm  and  uoble  expression  of  her  counieuance,  which  she 
nsintained  throughout  Uic  trial,  won  all  hearts.  At  the  close 
the  trial  she  shortly,  but  in  the  most  dignified  mauuer,  addre 
the  court,  but  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  peetti' 
The  punishment  tlicn  awarded  to  bigamy, was  the  appUcatiou  of 
a  hot  iron  to  the  right  hand,  but  the  duchess'  counsel  prevented 
this  sentence  l>eing  executed  on  her,  pleading  her  privileges  of 
the  Peerage,  and  she  escaped  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  The  most  extraordinary  Icature  of  this  uial  wu 
that  while  her  adversaries  succeeded  in  proving  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  second  marriage  invalid,  the  duke's  will  was  confinaed 
as  being  totally  independent  of  this  marriage,  and  she  thus  n- 
taincd  the  whole  of  the  immense  fortune  which  he  left  her. 

When  the  affair  was  settled,  her  ladyship's  opponents  (she  wn 
again  Lady  Bristol)  began  to  form  a  plan  of  attack  for  cotiiiuiof 
her  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  despoil  her  of  her  posBescious ;  but 
she  contrived  to  elude  their  vi^ancc,  and  embarked  for  Calaia. 
There  she  remained  some  time,  and  afterwards  set  out  on  berl 
again.  In  the  first  iuslancc  she  went  to  Rome  to  settle 
matters  of  interest,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Calais,  where  she 
took  a  magnificent  hotel,  and  furnished  it  at  tlie  greatest  expense, 
and  with  the  greatest  elegance.  But  this  place  did  not  ahogctiier 
suit  her,  so  she  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  a  new  stylo,  and  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  where  ever)'  luxury  of  life  was  to  be  found  ; 
in  it  she  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  ;md  was  received  by  Catherine  the 
Second  with  the  most  marked  distinclion.  From  St.  Petcrsburgh 
she  proceeded  to  I'oland,  and  here  the  Priuee  of  Radz)u\-il  gave 
tlie  most  brilliantyt7f«  in  her  honour,  and  one  which  was  especially 
remarkable,  a  boar  hunt  by  torcb-Ught.  It  appears  thai  the  Prince 
was  so  captivated  with  lier,  that  be  sued  for  her  band  as  a  favoor; 
he  was,  however,  refused.  On  her  return  to  France,  her  fortune, 
wit,  and  sparkling  conversation,  as  well  as  her  charming  waT  of 
telling  anecdotes,  and  even  her  follies,  caused  her  to  be  geoendiy 
well  received,  and  assured  her  a  brilliant  existence.  She  held  her 
little  court  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  for  a  long  while  in  this 
couutr}-.  It  was  just  after  she  had  purchased  the  magnificeat 
chateau  of  Saint  Assise,  a  few  miles  from  Fontainbleao,  that  she 
was  seized  witli  an  illness  which,  in  a  few  days,  occasioned  bar 
death.  She  died  on  the  20tli  of  August,  i78H,  being  nober  iao» 
than  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  She  summoned  two  English  latwyao 
to  France  to  draw  up  her  will ;  the  Duchess'  possessions,  includ- 
ing her  diamonds  and  furniture,  as  well  as  her  estates,  amoaBted 
to  200,iH)OL  sterling ;  she  had,  moreover,  other  property  in  RtMaia. 
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Monday  morniag,  7  o'clock,  April  15,  1776. — No  chaos  «ver 
equalled  my  hc&d  at  present,  and,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  the 
heads  of  half  the  people  iu  this  great  town.  This  day  the  Duchess 
of  Kiug&toD  is  to  be  tried  for  bigamy— the  whole  town  has  tulked 
of  noiliing  else  for  this  week.  past.  We  are  particularly  fortunatei 
for  without  any  applications  we  have  two  tickets  for  every  day 
whilst  it  may  last  in  the  gallery  bctonging  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  to-day  1  go  with  Lady  Hathurst  iu  the  Lord  High  Steward^s 
box,  which  emu  hold  thirty-six  persons.  My  father  and  brother  go 
this  day  with  the  Board  of  Works'  tickets;  and  George  to-morrow 
has  the  supreme  felicity  of  going  as  one  of  the  Lord  Uigh  Stew- 
ard's twenty  genilemen-attendaDts,  who  go  through  the  whole  day's 
ceremony  with  him,  and  hear  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
X  have  been  up  since  five  o'clock  attending  my  hairdresser,  though 
we  do  not  leave  this  house  this  half-hour.  1  will  give  you  a  most 
ample  history  of  the  whole  trial  as  it  proceeds  every  day, 

Wednesday  morning. — Soon  after  I  closed  my  letter  on  Monday 
the  summons  to  depart  arrived.  I  was  to  meet  Lady  Hathurst  at  a 
coffeehouse  adjoinmg  the  House  of  Lords,  where  she  has  taken  a 
room  whilst  the  trial  lasts.  Here  her  company  (those  who  had 
Uckets  for  her  box)  assembled;  and  here  a  breakfast  was  prepared. 
I  amused  myself  in  observing  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  as  they  came 
into  the  Hall  from  their  carriagci^  which  were  generally  elegant, 
the  horses  full  harnessed  and  ornamented.  Everything  was  orderly 
and  quiet  in  Palace  Yard,  aud  the  guards  were  very  diligent,  and 
drawn  up  under  arms.  The  whole  effect  was  pleasing.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  all  went  into  the  Halt,  and  took  our  plat^es  in  the  High 
Steward's  box.  The  tirst  coup-iTeril  of  the  Hall,  filled  with  well- 
dressed  people,  was  extremely  striking;  the  Peers  were  scattered 
about,  and  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  before  the  procession  came  in. 
But  you  must  wait  much  longer,  for  I  am  obliged  to  conclude,  ao 
adieu !  ■ 

Thursday,  noon. — You  must  8U])po6e  yourself  with  me  in  West- 
minster Hall.  At  about  eleven  on  Monday  the  proces«ion  entered 
in  the  following  order :— Ist.  The  Lord  High  Steward's  attendants, 
consisting  of  twenty  gentlemen,  walking  two  and  two ;  nor  was  it 
an  unpleasing  sight  to  sec  a  number  of  these  handsome,  genteel, 
well-dressed  young  men,  walking  round,  stopping  opposite  th« 
throne,  to  which  each  made  his  bow  as  he  passed.  After  them 
came  a  still  handsomer  set,  Peers'  eldest  sons,  and  Peers,  minors 
unrobed.  These  were  generally  lads,  some  of  ihem  charming  boys. 
Then  came  the  Clerks  of  the  Council;  after  them  came  the  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery,  two  aud  two,  in  their  gowns  and  bands  ;  then  the 
Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  caps.  Next  came  the  Bishops 
in  their  ver)'  ungraceful  robes,  lictng  generally  old  men,  I  was  not 
particularly  charmed  by  any  of  their  lord&hi|)@.  The  two  Arcb- 
'  bisbojjs  closed  the  spiritual  tribe,  with  their  trains  borne.  After 
paying  obeisance  to  the  throne,  they  took  their  places  on  the  «idc 
benches;  the  Peers  followed,  commencing  with  the  junior  Baron. 
Tbe  Barons  are  distiuguished  by  having  only  two  rows  of  ermine 
oo  tbe  right  arm  of  their  robes ;  the  EaiU  who  loWott^^  ^^%m\iAn% 
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three ;  the  Dukes  four.  When  all  had  passed  the  throne,  they  were 
marshalled  out  according  to  their  seniority,  and  so  took  their  seat^, 
commencing  with  the  youngest  Baron.  After  the  Duke»  came  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  prince  of  the  btuod,  walked  alone, 
-with  his  train  borne.  Then  came  two  heralds,  in  their  dresses  of 
ceremony,  on  which  are  quartered  the  arms  of  England,  Sec.  These 
were  followed  by  four  Serjeants-at-arms,  only  distinguished  by  their 
collars  and  tlie  maces  they  carry.  Garter  King-atarms  came  oexi, 
in  his  strange  dress,  much  like  the  heralds,  only  still  more  on  it. 
The  Usher  of  the  lUack  Kod,  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  tret  bia 
jwudrie,  trh  bien  habiUt.,  marched  after  him.  The  Secretary  of  tba 
Briefs,  and  I  think  the  Purse-bearer,  preceded  the  Lorn  High 
Steward,  who  walked  iu  his  robes,  with  bis  train  borne.  He  was  only 
distinguishable  by  a  large  black  hat  like  that  of  a  quaker.  Jliis 
closed  the  procession.  The  attendants  and  Peers"*  sons  ranged 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  under  the  canopy  and  within 
the  throne ;  the  Bishops  and  Peers  took  their  scats :  the  Masters 
jn  Chancery  theirs;  as  also  the  Judges.  The  Lord  High  Steward 
sat  on  the  woolsack  nearest  the  throne;  the  clerks  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  counsel  were  already  seated  at  the  table;  the  Heralds, 
Garter  K.ing-at-arms,  and  the  Black  Rod  stood  behind  the  Lord 
High  Steward  till  the  ceremony  began:  the  couQiacl  for  the  tva 
sides  had  taken  their  places  before  the  procession  entered. 

'I'he  procession  having  entered,  and  the  Peers  eeated,  silence  uaa 
procUimcd  by  the  Herald.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  then 
read  the  King's  commission  to  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  causa 
and  reason  of  it,  &e.  Then  Garter  King^at-arms  introduced  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who,  with  three  reverences,  on  bis  knee 
delivered  to  the  Loi-d  High  Steward  a  long  while  wand,  as  the 
badge  of  his  office;  upon  whieh  he  rose  from  the  woolpack,  and 
walked  to  a  seat  on  the  last  step  of  the  throne,  'i'bo  Herald 
then  called  the  prisoner  into  the  court.  Thereupon  entered 
the  renowned  Duchess  within  the  bar  attended  by  two  ladies, 
handed  in  by  her  bail,  Mr.  La  Uoche,  by  her  second  bail.  Lord 
>Iouutstuart,  her  two  chaplains,  and  Dr.  Warren ;  and  her  train 
burue.  Her  dress  was  suitable  to  the  occasion,  entirely  bUck,  a 
black  silk  negligee,  over  not  a  large  hoop,  with  black  crape  ruffles, 
not  a  speck  of  white  was  discernible.  Her  hair  was  dressed,  and  a 
long  black  hood,  most  becomingly  put  on,  reached  down  in  a  poinc 
before  to  her  forehead,  being  wired  out,  and  falling  on  her  shoulders, 
exactly  the  head-dress  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  such  as  we  seo 
in  the  old  pictures ;  with  black  gloves  and  fan.  1  have  described 
the  outward  appearance  :  dwell  on  that  till  1  can  resume  the  pen. 

Tuesday,  the  23rd. — Now,  my  dear  Gertrude,  that  I  can  write 
without  inierruption,  1  will  cootioue  my  account.  1  described  the 
Duchess's  outward  appearance;  her  aspect  was  unconcerned — seem- 
ingly unaffectedly  so;  she  really  looked  handsome.  The  ladies 
who  attended  her  were  in  black,  and  she  had  three  chambermaids , 
in  white,  very  neatly  dressed.  That  day  she  read  an  answer  t"  her  \ 
indictment  The  Attorney -general  opened  the  cause;  her  counsel 
pleaded  the  aenieuce  ol  \.\\«  ii4(ni\cavaa\\iaLV  Cwki.    The  proceedingi 
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were  tedious  and  were  delivered  in  a  duU  manner.    The  Court 
then  adjourned  to  the  following  day.     The  next  day  (Tuesday)  the 
Attorney   and    Solicitor-general,    Mr.    Dunning   and    Dr.    Harris 
(counsel  for  the  prosecution)  were  to  reply.     After  the  procossion 
liB<l  entered,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  the  Lords  had  taken 
their  places,  everything  passed  as  before  as  to  forms,  but  a  most 
entertaining  reply  occupied   us  for  some  time.     The  Lords  then 
adjourned  to  their  House  to  debate  on  the  whole.    On  their  return, 
the  Duchess's  counsel  desiring  lime  to  reply,  the  Court  adjourned 
to  Friday.     On  that  day  Wallace,  her  counsel,  replied.     Mr.  Thur- 
loe  drew  up  the  evidence  in  a  most  masterly  manner.     One  witness 
to  prove  the  marriage  was  exaniiued.     Saturday  I  did  not  atteud  ; 
but  witnesses  were  examined  for  the  prosecution.     Monday  I  at- 
tended  ;  witnesses  were  examined.     The  Lords  afterwards  debated 
in  their  House ;  and  on  their  return  each  Lord  gave  his  opinion  in 
the  following  manner;  the  Lord  High  Steward  sitting  on  the  throne. 
Garter  King-at-arms,  with  the  list  of  the  Peerage,  on  one  side,  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  on  the  other,  beginning  with  the  minor 
Baron,  said,— "John,  Lord  Sundridge,  what  says  your  Lordship? 
Is  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  felony  whereof  she  stands 
indicted?*"     He  answered,  standing  up  uncovered, — "Guilty,  upon 
mr  honour,"  laying  his  hand  upon  his   breast.     Thus  did  every 
Lord  deliver  his  opinion,  being  called  upon  by  name ;  the  Lord 
High  Steward  gave  his  last.     Every  one  pronounced  her  guilty  ex- 
cepting the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  friend- 
ship for  the  late  Duke,  said  he  believed  her  to  be  erroneously,  not 
intentionally,  guilty.     Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  directed  the 
prisoner  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  told  her  that  she  was  found 
guilty.      She  received  the  sentence  with  composure.     I  suppose 
that  she  heard  her  fate  before;  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.     She, 
houever,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  that  she  pleaded  the  privilege 
of  peerage,  according  to  the  statutes;  upon  that  the  Attorney- 
general  rose  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  her  plea,  by  quoting  divers 
statutes.     Her  second  counsel   (Mansfield)  answered  him.      The 
Lords  then  retired  to  their  House  to  debate.      On  their  return, 
the    Lord    High    Steward,   on    the    throne,   spoke   nearly   to   the 
following  effect: — 

"  Madam, — the  Lords  have  considered  your  pica,  and  admit  it; 
but  should  you  ever  be  guilty  of  felony  agiun,  it  will  be  deemed 
capital.  At  present  I  discharge  you  with  no  other  punishment 
than  the  stings  of  your  own  conscience,  and  that  is  punishment 
sufficient  on  such  crimes.  You  are  to  be  discharged  on  paying 
your  fees.*"     These,  by  the  by,  they  say  will  be  immense. 

This  sentence,  delivered  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  made  an  im- 
pression on  every  one:  the  unhappy  woman  who  received  it  seemed 
sensibly  touched.  After  that  Sir  J.  Molyncux,  on  his  knee,  de- 
livered the  rod  to  the  Lord  High  Steward.  Then  proclamation  wa« 
made  for  dissolving  the  Court.  The  High  Steward  said, — "Thus 
I  disf^olve  my  commission,"  and  he  broke  his  wand.  Thus  ended 
this  trial,  of  which  I  have  here  given  a  sketch  \  but  a*.  V  n^'sa  -^wtViv- 
cularly  atteotiFe  to  the  whole,  I  ahaU  dra-w  m^  ^"^  ok-mim^x  ^V  'C'^*^ 
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fcw-proeeedingB,  which  1  will  tend  yon,  though 
that  the  trial  will  be  published;  the  nsmtiTe  of 
•fer,  nay  be  most  pleasing  to  a  female  reader. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  the  Duchess  had  a 
last  day,  which  made  a  sad  hubbub  in  the  Hall. 
thing  more  shocking.  She  was  earned  DUt,  ai 
were  stopped  for  half  an  hoar. 

Y. 

P.  S.  A  month  ago  I  raved  about  diapeaui 
men ;  I  now  am  in  Iotb  with  nothing  but  lonj 
bands :  as  to  Mr.  Thurloe,  the  Attorney-general 
of  nothing  else.  A  jump  from  finikin  beaox  to  ] 
I  do  not  call  the  change  a  bad  one.  I  think  Mac 
or  Madame  la  Conseilliere,  will  sonnd  trisJoHe, 

Do  you  know  Thurloe?  he  has  such  a  tongue 
eyes  1  that  he  may  plead  any  cause  even  to  a  1 
mere  rattle  just  now.     Adieu. 

Oh,  1  must  tell  you  !  Madame  Abingdon  was 
day*  little  taken  notice  of,  and  very  diaagreeab 
thousand  airs.  She  was  not  the  least  acquun 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  so  with  hei 

tired,  asked  Lady  R to  go  away,  who  gave 

to  say  she  should  not,  which  made  her  look  veiy 
ber  observations  on  Mr.  Wallace  in  such  an  imp 
the  Speaker  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  that 
as  he  could  told  her  to  bold  her  tongue,  for  Mi 
hind  her,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  bel 
wished  herself  away.  I  wished  her  so,  heartilj 
inteuded  to  be  present,  but  fell  down  and  e 
Adieu  again  ! 

I'be  husband  was  there  the  second  day,  loi 
demon,  and  discontented  d  Vardinmre. 


Ak  account  op  the  proceedinob  on  th 
Duchess  Dowageb  of  Kingston  for  Bi 
Lord  High  Steward  and  her  Peebi 
Hall,  which  commenced  on  the  15th 

After  the  first  ceremonials,  such  as  readi 
granted  to  the  Lord  High  Steward,  &c.,  the  p 
was  read  to  this  effect,  —  that  she,  £lixabet 
marrying  Mr.  Hervey,  married  the  Duke  of  E 
life  of  her  first  husband.  When  she  appearc 
Steward,  in  a  short  speech,  told  her  the  crime 
indicted,  dwelt  on  the  heinousness  of  it,  on  the  c 
to  society  from  such  exam^Ua,iA  aword,  be  ope 
ia  a  Bolemoy  avtuV  m«xni«t. 
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To  her  indictment  she  replied  by  a  short  speech,  wherein  she 
complained  of  the  cruehy  of  her  prosecutors,  declared  her  M*n«n  of 
the  justice  and  equity  that  would  puide  her  judges,  and  her  hopes 
that  her  innocence  would  be  established.  This  &he  delivered  with 
composure,  and  apparent  fortitude. 

Then  the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Thurloe,  clearly  stated  the 
reasons  of  the  prosecution,  adding  that  a  cau^e  of  jaetitaiioa  was 
instituted  in  the  [^oclesiastieat  Court  by  Miss  Chudleigh  against 
Mr.  Herver,  and  a  sentence  obtained  in  that  Court  by  which  the 
marriage  was  not  properly  Annulled  but  rather  denied,  not  admitted. 
A  cause  of  Jactitation  he  explained  as  follows:— that  on  a  man's 
boasting  or  publicly  declaring  that  such  a  woman  is  his  wife,  she  is 
authorized  lo  commence  a  suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  against  him, 
calling  on  htm  to  prove  her  his  wife,  or  retract  his  claim ;  then  that 
Court  gives  sentence  according  to  the  proofs.  He  intimated  that 
the  sentence  procured  by  the  prisoner  was  obtained  by  collusion  ; 
but  supposing  that  her  counsel  would,  notwithstanding,  insist  on  its 
being  in  force  as  a  prevention  of  the  trial,  he  desired  it  might  be 
read  to  the  Lords. 

Lord  \fans6eld  rose  and  opposed  this  request,  alleging  that 
reading  the  sentence  would  lead  to  farther  exHminations  into  the 
allegations  for  and  against  the  marriage;  that  the  evidences  given 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  must  be  produced;  in  a  word,  besides 
the  loss  of  time,  the  whole  would  be  of  no  use. 

Tburloe,  in  his  reply,  maintained  and  gained  his  ground.  The 
sereral  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  C^nrt  were  then  read,  as 
well  as  the  sentence  these  had  passed,  I  think,  during  three  or  four 
different  years,  and  were  introductory  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
counsel  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Wallace,  first  connsel  for  the  prisoner,  opened  the  cause. 
He  began  by  farther  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  cause  of  jactita- 
tion, his  aim  being  to  prevent  a  trial,  and  to  turn  the  whole  oo 
points  of  law,  whether  or  not  any  Court  whatsoever  could  properly 
be  appealed  to  against  a  sentence  giTen  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court; 
whether,  whilst  that  sentence  was  in  force,  any  Court  could  pro- 
ceed in  examination ;  and  whether,  supposing  those  examinations 
are  made,  any  Court  has  the  power  of  repealing  the  sentence? 
Innumerable  were  the  arguments  he  advanced  to  prove  that  these 
were  impossible,  unprecedented ;  cases  were  brought  in  to  show 
that  they  were  unprecedented.  To  the  charge  against  the  sentence 
of  its  being  procured  by  collusion,  not  having  grounds  for  denying 
it,  he  indirectly  admitted  it,  stated  many  cases  in  which  sentences 
so  obtained  bad  taken  place,  and  had  been  received  by  other  Courts. 
He  dwelt  always  on  the  sentence  and  its  force,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  entermg  into  a  regular  discussion  ot  the  means  by  which  it 
was  obtained.  Mr.  Wallace  was  universally  admired.  I  give  you  an 
account  of  bow  things  appeared  to  me,  rather  than  how  they  are. 
1  must  therefore  say,  that,  to  the  eye  of  mere  common  een^e  and 
observation,  he  seemed  to  make  the  most  of  r  bad  cau^e.  His 
manner  is  unpleasing,  and  though  his  language  may  be  good,  it 
seems  inelegant  from  the  batlness  of  the  delWeT^^^TQ^n&VttaXiBXt.^ 
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vehemence  in  his  manner,  which  rather  fatigues  than  strikes  the 
bearers. 

Mr.  Mangfield,  the  prisoner's  second  counsel,  took  up  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's pleadings  when  he  bad  concluded.  A  number  of  new  i-ases 
which  lie  produced*  (some  from  "  Viner's  Abridgements,"  some  from 
"Sir  John  Strange's  Reports,**  which  latter  liad  been  likewise 
quoted  by  Wallace),  rather  served  to  confuse  the  memory  of  bis 
audieucc,  than  give  light  to  the  cause.  The  groundwork  of  his 
epcecii  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  counsel,  tlie  infer- 
ences drawn  from  it  seemed  to  be  different  from  bis,  ralbcr  in 
vords  than  in  matter. 

Two  civilians,  Dr.  Calvert  and  Dr.  Winn  (both  retained  for  the 
prisoner),  continued  the  pleadings  in  her  favour.  The  contrisi 
between  these  was  striking;  the  first  joined  to  a  drawling  voice  a 
length  of  periods  and  a  dulness  of  composition  which  operated 
generaily  as  ojnates  on  those  who  attended;  the  other,  by  a  spirited 
manner  and  lively  turn  of  expression  roused  them  for  a  while, 
though  the  sameness  of  the  subject  rendered  his  efforts  of  transient 
use.  They  chiefly  spoke  in  favour  of  their  Court,  gave  new  lights 
into  its  forms  of  proceeding,  but  both  they  and  Mans6eld  admitted 
the  collusion  in  the  Duchess's  obtaining  the  sentence.  Afler  keep- 
ing the  Court  very  long  on  these  points,  it  adjourned  to  the  follow- 
ing  day,  when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  to  reply- 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  each  counsel  founded  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  on  the  trial  on  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Kigbtii, 
by  which  all  sentences  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  were 
deemed  final  and  decisive  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  I'his  was  a  great 
road  to  all  the  law  of  the  land,  very  edifying  to  those  who  under* 
stood  it,  but  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  I  was  not 
able  to  retain  enough  to  repeat  it  intelligibly  to  rou. 

Tuesday,  the  16th,  was  the  second  day  of  the  trial. — The  Attor- 
ney-general, Mr.  Thurloe,  entered  on  the  reply.  His  manner,  voice, 
address,  command  attention.  His  strengtb  of  reasoning,  justness 
of  argument,  propriety  of  language,  demand  applause  ;  and  to  judge 
of  others  by  myself  highly  bespeak  partiality.  He  began  by 
examining  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence,  so  vehemently  urged, 
bad  been  obtained ;  then  this  naturally  led  into  a  general  survey 
of  the  usual  method  of  giving  sentences  in  that  Court.  He  con- 
cluded from  the  first,  that  no  sentence  or  suit,  of  which  fraud  and 
deception  had  been  the  guides,  could  hold  :  from  the  second  he 
made  others  conclude  the  Court  be  described  to  be  a  very  villaaoua 
one.  In  the  course  of  wliat  be  said  on  that  bead,  be  obscrred, 
in  the  following  ludicrous  manner: — "How  are  sentences  given? 
Thus — the  Court  assembled;  the  judges  and  doctors  silting  round 
the  table;  the  one  who  presides  gives  an  example  which  the  rest 
follow,  or  perhaps  have  already  given :  he  falls  asleep^maybe 
grows  hungry,  or  tired,  or  anything.  'Come,  come,'  cries  be, 
Met 's  dispatch  business;  come,  let's  give  sentence.'  Everyone 
is  unanimous  to  dispatch  business — to  give  sentence ;  but  hote,  de- 
pends on  the  momentar)'  whim  or  resolve.  However,  added  'lliurloc, 
(looking  round  most  ex^toa&vxeX'j^  «cu\ciica  in  ^ven,  and  that  sen- 
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tence  you,  my  lonls,  are  desired  and  expected  to  abide  by."  He 
answered  very  ably  the  several  picas  of  ihc  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
prefaced  bis  answers  by  saying,  that  he  should  buve  been  ashamed 
to  have  appeared  with  such  pleas  in  favour  of  a  client;  for  by 
dwelling  on  a  sentence,  which  tbcy  indirectly,  though  clearly,  granted 
was  procured  by  fraud,  refusing  to  have  it  examined  into,  and  the 
cause  tried,  either  implied  their  sense  of  the  guilt  of  their  client,  or 
their  judging  the  tribunal  before  which  she  was  called  incapable  of 
deciding.  He  threw  aside  the  mere  sentence,  and  highly  inveighed 
against  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  obtained.  ]le  endeavoured 
to  deduce  alt  his  Arguments  against  the  prisoner  from  those  brought 
in  for  her,  viewed  in  another  light ;  and  even  turned  tlje  cases 
urged  as  precedents,  &c.,  into  the  sjune  channel.  Their  plea  of  the 
statute  of  Heury  the  Eighth,  and  the  string  of  law  fullovriug  it,  he 
repaid  by  opposite  statutes  and  by  law.  1  own  bcre  that  all  his 
abilities  could  not  gloss  over  the  force  of  that  statute  ;  for  those  he 
mentioned  as  contradictory  to  it,  rec|uire<l  the  help  of  supposition 
to  assist  one  iu  finding  them  such,  and  rather  mu^t  be  made  to 
mean  what  he  concluded  they  did  mean,  lluwevfr,  be  cautious  of 
what  I  say  on  this  subject,  fur  you  must  remember  that  I  represent: 
things  as  they  appeared  to  my  capacity;  what  he  aimed  at  was  to 
bring  on  the  trial.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  all  he  advanced  was  to  tbe 
point  in  question;  all  he  remarked  was  to  the  purpose  of  tbat  point. 
Mr.  Wedderbume,  as  Solicitor-general,  continued  the  subject  ou 
the  Crown  side  The  text  being  still  the  same,  variety  could  not  be 
expected ;  the  w  ish  of  procuring  it,  however,  stimulated  the  abilities 
of  this  able  lawyer.  He  ran  over  what  Thurloe  had  urgt-d ;  he 
answered  some  cases  which  the  other  had  omitted;  be  gave  several 
to  tlie  [mint,  which  acquired  double  merit  from  his  manner  of  staling 
them ;  be  was  still  more  poignant  un  the  Ecclesiastical  Oourt,  and 
raised  many  laughs  at  its  expense.  Thurloe,  upuu  the  whoio, 
entered  into  a  solemn  exposition  of  its  errors  and  villanies.  Wed- 
derbume into  a  ludicrous  view  of  them.  In  one  part  uf  his  speech 
be  gave  a  detail  of  the  case  with  which  sentences  to  annul  one  uuir- 
riage  and  confirm  another,  or  to  do  cither  separately,  are  obtained. 
Then  he  contiiiui-d  nearly  to  this  efTect:^^'  Should  your  Lordships' 
sanction  be  given  to  these  sentences,  by  declaring  the  impossibility 
of  an  appeal  from  tbe  Court,  expedition  to  the  Fleet  w  ill  con-iideraMy 
diminish,  the  journey  thither  be  considerably  shortened,  panics  may 
stop  at  St.  Paul's,  where  they  will  find  the  indulgent  doctors  kindly 
ready  to  accommodate  matters  according  to  the  directions  given 
them.^  In  another  part  he  said: — "So  easily,  so  expeditiously,  so 
pleasantly  are  matters  carried  on  there,  that  it  has  been  found,  un  a 
very  moderate  computation,  that  a  man  who  is  fond  of  polygamy, 
may,  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  that  of  thirty-five,  have  sevcuty- 
fivo  wives.  Now,  for  heaven's  .'^ake*  my  Lords,  whatever  you  do  iu 
your  private  characters,  do  not  encourage  polygamy  ia  your  judicial 
capacity."  Nor  was  he  contented  with  striking  at  their  conduct  in 
similar  cases  to  that  before  tbe  Court;  he  endeavoured  to  expose  it 
iu  others.  The  following  case,  which  he  stated^  wai&  vl  cnup  ^ 
mrtirt^  for  it  hit  the  oppoiiiic  counsel  u  sevctebVovi. 
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"  A  case  was  brought  into  Court,"  whether  of  Comtnoo  PIcai, 
King's  Bench,  or  Exchequer,  I  do  not  rerollect,  ''  as  followi : — A 
mail  had  forged  a  will,  as  if  made  by  a  woman,  who.  at  the  tiiDe  he 
forged  it,  be  declared  to  be  dead  io  Jamaica.  He  obcaioed  a  pro* 
bate  of  the  will  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  he  took  posseaaioo  of  aouey 
she  had  in  the  funds  in  coniiequence,  for  hj  the  will  that  mooev 
was  bequeathed  to  him.  1'hc  heir-at-law,  or  some  person  coocemedt 
offered  to  prove  that  the  will  was  false,  was  foreeci,  and  brought  a 
suit  in  Court  by  which  he  litigated  it.  U'hat  evidence  did  be  pro- 
duce to  prove  these  assertions?  the  woman  herself,  whose  will  jc 
was  supposed  to  be.  She  declared  that  she  never  had  been  dead, 
[nover  had  made  a  will,  was  then  alive  in  Court  as  they  saw.  Could 
Dything  be  more  absurd  than  to  demur  ou  such  proof.'  could  a 
doubt  arise  ?  According  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  bar, 
ithcre  could.  They  declare  that  no  sentence  given  in  that  Court 
cau  be  repealed — they  declare  it  infallible;  in  this  iostaooe  the 
probate  was  full  and  dear — the  decision  evident.  "What  muit  ve 
conclude,  my  Lords  ?  that  the  womao  was  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes?  for  she  wis  dead  iu  law.** 

He  advanced  but  little  concerning  the  statute,  throwing 
opinion  into  what  Thurloc  had  said  on  the  subject,  lie  ve 
an  abuse  of  **Strange'8  Reports,"  asserting  they  were  careleash. 
inc^iutiously  compiled,  in  a  word  be  appeared  to  be  as  able  ta  a  aw 
could  appear  after  Tburloe.  Wedderburne  has  not  bis  adraotages 
of  voice  —  you  see  l^Jm  exert  himself;  whereas  the  other  seems 
secure  by  baring  reflected  on  bis  point,  and  maintains  an  uniform, 
conetant  superiority*  which  that  reflection  seems  to  inspire.  He 
endeavours  to  convince  by  urging  one  to  make  use  of  one's  own  com- 
ikon  sense,  and  shows  what  that  points  to.  Wedderburike's  manner 
{appears  to  say,  1  will  convince  you:  they  severally  succeed,  though 
ptho  former  in  the  most  pleaeing  manner.  Perhaps  had  I  heard 
Weddcrburae  6r8t,  I  should  have  been  more  struck  with  bis  on- 
common  powers;  a  tired  attention  is  a  real  disadvantage,  though 
mine  was  very  little  so.  I  never  beard  more  real  humour  than  be 
possesMS ;  he  makes  every  one  laugh  but  himself,  and  seems  sur- 
prised that  they  laugh,  whilst  the  surprise  may  be  returned  that 
he  can  keep  up  his  dry  gravity. 

Who  could  fuitcr  the  lists  after  these  orators?  Dunning  did, — 
though  doubtless  ill  fitted  for  it.  To  an  exceedingly  bad  person,  be 
joined  the  absurd  conviction  of  bt'ing  perfectly  haiidscme,  Imaginft 
the  ridiculous  composilion  this  forms  I  imagine  that  composition 
appearing  at  a  grave  and  solemn  bar!  and  thence  conclude  that 
imagination  cannot  picture  a  more  ridiculous  objecU  A  voice  nearly 
asthmatic,  accompanied  with  a  constant,  hollow  cough;  at  (be  end 
of  every  period  comes  a  cough  ;  at  the  begiuuiog,  a  bcm!  Obi  the 
agreeable  orator  1 

i3ut  let  us  leave  manner,  and  dwell  on  tlie  matter,  it  90  ill 
expressed.  Here  1  own  myself  no  judge;  a  great  deal  of  law,  a 
great  deal  of  quibbling  on  words,  a  number  of  cases  from  chapter 
this,  and  page  that,  *'  as  your  Lordship<i  mav  sec,"  added  to  solve 
personal  wit  on  the  ^tV^ouet,!  loMvAooi^wAxJcfcTCxtthe  (^uauiity; 
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B8  for  the  quality,  I  could  not  distinguish  its  worth,  my  own  ig- 
norance, perhaps,  occasioned  this  mental  near-sightedness.  You 
will  wonder  at  this,  for  Dunning  is  esteemed  uncomuiouly  clever. 
1  answer  you  by  two  proverbs. — "  Habit  is  second  nature," — those 
who  admire  him  are  habituated  to  his  nianuer,  and  pass  that  over. 
**  Comparisons  are  odious-,"  1  comjuired  hira  to  Thurloe  and 
Wcddcrhurne,  which  would  never  hold.  Law  is  not  food  for  every 
one,  and  must  be  well-dressed  and  well-seasoned  to  he  palatable;  a 
quantity  surfeits  one  at  once.  The  personality  of  which  i  com- 
plained in  Dunning,  was  his  saying  that  if  sentences  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  were  rendered  so  mfallible,  ppople  might  marry 
and  uimiarry  as  they  pleused,  and  even  the  Earl  of  Bristol  lay  claims 
to  the  lady  at  the  bar,  though,  he  added,  "'tis  not  very  likely 
he  should/'     What  use  for  this  sarcasm  ? 

Dunning^s  harangue  was  divided  into  so  many  parts,  second, 
third,  f'ourih,  and  so  on;  and  contained  so  many  **to  concludes,"  that 
I  thought  it  never  would  end.  I  was  ready  to  faint  when  I  sair 
another  black-robed  gentleman  rise  to  continue  the  reply*  However* 
I  fovmd  my  disapprobation  of  Dunning  proceeded  not  ifrom  fatigue, 
OS  Dr.  Harris's  want  of  voice  did  not  prevent  my  attending  to  and 
being  pleased  with  his  speech.  He  is  a  civilian,  and  has  a  respect- 
able aspect,  though  his  voice  is  low,  indistinct,  unpleasing,  still  his 
manner  is  good,  and  lie  has  a  propriety  of  action  that  attaches  one  s 
attention.  He  began  so  modestly,  that  I  forgot  that  be  was  the 
fourth  lawyer  who  had  occupied  the  Court.  He  said  that  after  hear- 
ing the  subject  bo  uncommonly  well  handled,  it  was  presumption  in 
him  to  trouble  the  Court  any  longer,  for  he  could  huve  nothing  to 
add.  1'hat  us  to  cases,  it  appeared  to  him  uunecessary  to  cite  any 
to  prove  what  simple  common  sense  sufficiently  proved ;  therefore 
all  he  should  say,  would  be  to  give  them  au  Insight  into  the  forms 
(rfhis  Court,  and  show  them  how  far  they  might  proceed  in  the 
appeal  now  before  them.     This  he  did  very  concisely  and  well. 

i  lelt  the  Hall  after  this  harangue.  The  Lords  adjourned  to  their 
House  to  debate  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  and  against  the  sen- 
tence; and  on  their  return  (o  the  Hall,  Lord  Talhut  moved  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  Court.  Wallace  was  asked  if  he  purposed  a 
Licply  on  his  side,  and  answered  that  he  did;  desiring  time  to  draw 
"'it  up  in.  This  was  granted  him,  and  notwithstanding  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  conclude  it  that  day,  the  Court  waa  adjourned 
until  Friday  the  19th. 

Frulay,  the  '19th. — The  proceedings  began  by  Mr.  Wallace's 
reply.  He  had  a  bad  cause — lie  had  sifted  every  word  to  be  urged 
for  his  side  before.  What  could  he  do?  why,  no  otherwise  than  he 
did — cast  away  as  much  as  poitsible  the  material  arguments,  and 
dwell  on  trifles,  which  he  twisted  about  as  well  as  he  could  ;  gave 
us  case  upon  case  to  lead  us  from  the  objectious  which  had  been 
urged.  First  he  carried  us  on  board  ship  into  the  West  Indies,  with 
a  sailor  whose  wages  had  been  embezzled;  then  he  tripped  from 
turnpike-roads  to  cross  lanes,  and  brought  cases  from  the  conduct 
of  commissioners  of  highways,  carta,  and  waggoxv%\  V\e  ^X'^tOs.  \ja 
eotertain  us  by  his  witticisms.     What  effect.  v\xe^\i«A  ovi  ci.Siwst%V 
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caoDot  determine,  as  for  me,  whilst  I  vas  6ndiog  out  in  what  th| 
first  joke  conaisied,  a  second  came,  and  then  a  third,  like  lUr 
quo*s  race  shown  as  kings  to  ^lacbeth.  I  might  say  with  hin 
^Anotlier  aud  anulher,  and  another,  and  8tiU  the  last  bears  5etii<4 
blance  to  the  first;  and  mark  another  yet"  You  saw  a  man  pique 
Texed.  It  was  impossible  to  bias  one  effectually  by  means  of  reason^ 
against  the  cause  his  antagonists  so  ably  pleadeid;  he  uished,  ibere- 
forCf  by  personal  reflections  on  the  opposite  counsel,  to  turn  us 
against  the  men,  not  the  cause  tbey  handled.  He  thus  answered 
Thurloe's  description  of  the  Judges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  give  sentences : — "  1  have  no  doubt  smne 
time  hence  to  see  my  learned  friend  rai»ed,  by  his  uncommon  abili- 
ties, to  ibe  first  law-posts  in  this  kingdom:  then  I  hope  it « ill  nevirj 
be  reproached  him,  that  he  left  a  cause  undecided  from  indoIence| 
or  because  his  friends  expected  him  at  table;  or  that  for  the  i 
of  future  repose  he  submitted  to  present  dispatch  of  busiaeM." 
Nothing  could  be  harsher  than  this  sarcasm,  nothing  more  un- 
generous,  for  Thurloe  is  remarkable  for  his  extreme  laziness, 
hie  indolence  has  been  his  only  fault  in  business.  I  wi^h  it  hi 
been  his  onlv  one  in  his  moral  conduct  throush  life.  To  Dunnini 
vho  had  spoken  conlempluously  of  "  Viuer's  Abridgement,"  \V: 
lace  said, — "  UeooUect  that  most  of  the  wealth  he  now  _ 
be  owes  to  Viner;  and  most  of  the  law  your  lx)r<iships  liave  paid 
for,  and  do  pay  for,  is  out  of  Viner."  In  a  word,  Wallace  neithcf] 
gained  himself  or  his  cause  credit  by  his  reply.  I  think  Dr.  Cal- 
vert continued  it ;  and  Thurloe  answered  him  by  a  short  speech, 
but  here  my  attention  dropped. 

I  followed  the  example  for  the  moment  of  some  noble  Lords.  I 
mitst  mention  one  who,  when  first  the  Court  met,  rose  in  a  mumble 
mumble,  and  after  talking  half-an-hour,  for  his  own  edification  I 
suppose  (as  I  am  sure  nobody  else  heard  him),  at  last,  by  raisin^l 
his  voice,  be  told  us  that  he  moved,  that  the  Lords  should  < 
the  sentence  given  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  (i< 
whether  or  not  a  trial  could  be  proceeded  on.  Imyn;inc  how  ever 
one  {^tared  ;  for  what  else  had  they  been  about  since  their  meeling'r' 
However,  notwithstanding  the  general  l.iugh.and  call  to  order.  Lord 
Mansfield  ruse,  and  by  his  able  speech  made  us  forget,  or  rather 
forgive,  the  blundering  Lord.  He  answered  and  told  him,  (hat  he 
must  citiier  hare  been  remiss  in  his  attendance,  attention,  or  in- 
4uines,  not  to  know  that  that  bad  been  their  business  for  thre 
days.  He  afterwards,  in  the  easiest,  clearest  msnDt>r,  ran  over  the 
several  proceedings  for  his  information,  and  to  help  the  general 
recollection  of  the  Court. 

After  Wallace's  speech,  Lord  Carlisle  asked    him    some   very 
pertinent  questions,  and  the  degree  of  modesty  and  diffidence  n-itb ' 
which  he  put  them,  added  not  a  little  to  their  merit.  So  true  it  is, 
that  the  world  is  ever  readier  to  give  praise,  when  not  deinande<d 
by  a  confident  self-sufficiency*  < 

After  the  reply,  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  house,  to  iisk 
lllc  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  debate  on  the  justnt.'ss  of  bringing 
on  till*  (rial.    We  muVcd  toi  v^l«m  sAine  <\i&&«  ^vL-nvk^  wUlch  I  lc«nit 
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from  my  brother,  who  attended  io  the  House,  that  the  Lord  High 
Steward'  asked  the  Judges  whether  they  thought  the  trial  according 
to  law  i  The  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  answered  in  the  name  of  liis 
brethren,  that  they  were  unanimously  for  the  trial.  It  is  said  that 
his  speech  «  as  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  oratory  ever  heard.  So 
much  eloquence,  so  much  law,  so  much  general  learning,  such  good 
language,  and  such  manner.  After  debates  the  Lords  returued. 
The  Ijord  Higli  Steward  told  the  Attorney-general  to  proceed  in  the 
prosecution.  Then  Thurloe  ehoiie  in  setting  forth  the  evidence. 
He  begun  bv  solemnly  enumerating  the  ill  consequences  of  such 
crimes  to  moral  order,  civil  society,  and  religion— to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  After  dwelling  some  time  on  those  consideration?,  and 
enforcing  Ihem  by  forcible  similes  and  oratorical  figures,  he  showed 
the  various  circumstances  which  aggravated  the  commission  of  this 
particular  crime,  the  collusion  which  followed  it,  the  perjury  which 
Bceomplishcd  it.  As  a  stronger  shade  to  this  picture,  be  slated 
all  that  could  be  in  general  urged  as  excuses  for  such  faults  and 
then  proved  that  none  of  these  could  be  alleged  in  excuse  of  this 
error.  "It  was  not  the  heat  of  intemperate  youth,  the  force  of 
blind  pnssion,  which  led  the  parties  on, — *twas  dry  lucre  suggested 
it,  and  cold  fraud  perpetrated  it."  Then  he  added: — "Nay,  it 
clearly  appears,  that  the  lady  was  perfectly  indifferent  which  hus- 
band remained  hers,  provided  she  had  the  richest,  and  the  one  who 
pave  her  the  highest  riink."  After  these  general  obsprvationp,  he 
entered  into  an  account  of  the  evidence  which  he  should  bring  in, 
which,  in  fact,  was  a  history  of  the  renowned  Duchess.  This  was 
to  the  following  effect:— 

The  lady  at  the  bar  is  born  of  a  reputable,  of  an  honnurublo 
gentleman's  family,  the  younger  branch  of  a  baronet's  family.  She 
was  educated  in  the  i)atlis  of  virtue;  she  was  led  by  the  guidance 
of  prudence  and  discretion:  too  soon  she  forfeited  all  pretennons 
to  the  precepts  these  teach.  She  was  received  into  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales's  family  as  her  maid  of  honour,  and  for  some 
time  supported  the  character  she  bore  when  first  she  entered  that 
service.  I  am  uncertain  if  Mr.  Thurloe  said  that  she  was  maid  of 
honour  before  or  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  HeiTcy.  About 
August  {I  think  1751 ,  but  dales  I  really  forget)  she  went  down  iuto 
Hampshire,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Menirs  at  Laneston,  with  her  aunt, 
Irs,  Hanmcr.  During  her  stay  there,  she  accompanied  her  aunt 
and  the  family,  wiih  whom  they  were  residing,  to  Winchester  races. 
There  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Uervey.  Their  acquaint- 
ance soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy;  the  reasons  of  so  speedy  a 
connection  we  will  attribute  to  advances  from  the  lady,  which 
were  perhaps  solicited,  if  not  they  were  readily  answere<i  by  the 
gentleman.  VMiether  he  continued  in  the  neigh hourliood  only,  or 
came  immediately  to  Mr.  Merril's  house,  1  do  not  recollect,  but  I 
think  the  former.  After  a  short  time  a  marriage  wus  agreed  on 
by  the  parties.  Reasons  of  prudence  on  both  sides  ocrajiioncd  their 
resolving  that  it  should  be  clandestine.  Those  on  Mr,  Herve^4 
part  proceeded  from  the  fe;ir  of  the  liarV  o^  %t\%\OC%  ^\%is.y^x«k- 
Dalion,  and  the  im;K>ssibility  of  hiR  succccd\n%  \ti  \\\«:  ^at\^  -^n-^wj^ 
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the  patronage  of  euch  ft  relation ;  Mmb  Chtidlpigh's  estJibVisYinipnt 
in  lil'c,  her  being  ulready  in  the  Princess's  fatnilr,  or  hoping  to  ba 
so  (points  1  do  not  exactly  remember),  made  her  readity  agree  to 
the  privacy  of  the  marriage,     Mr.  Merril's  house  was   sitiuted  la  j 
the  parish  of  Laneston :  there  was  no  other  house  in  the  parish,  . 
or  rather  no  house  of  any  consirieratinn.     'ITie  church  was  ai  tha  [ 
end  of  his  garden,  and  a  door  opened  from  thence  into  the  churcb^j 
yard.     At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  month  of  August,  MrLJ 
Hervey  and  Miss  Chudleigh,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mcrril,   Mr& 
Hanmer,  a  Mr.  Mountney,  and  Anne  Cradock,  ^Mrs.    Hanmer's 
maid,)  went  to  the  church,  where  Mr.  Amis,  the  clcrgj-man  of  thai, 
parish,  married  them.     I  believe  the  very  next  d«y  Mr.  Ilerrey  left 
Laneston,  and  went  to  join  the  fleet  at  Hort«.mouth,  which  was  then 
nnder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  destined,  I  think,  for  the 
Went  Indies.     I  believe  it  was  two  years  before  he  retnmcd,  during 
which  time  she  had  a  house  in  Conduit  Street,  where  she  received 
him,  where  several  of  their  friends  saw  them,  and  where  they  lived 
and  were  regarded  as  man  and  wife.     She  likewise  had  one  chikli 
there.  If  I  remember  right,  he  made  a  second  voyage,  and  it  wa» 
not  till  1758  that  a  disgust  and  disagreement  arose  between  them, 
— upon  what  account  the  Attorney-general  intimated  only.     How- 
ever, they  determined  to  part.     He  sent  her  several  messages  to 
propose  a  divorce,  and  offered  several  methods.  At  length  he  wanted, 
her  to  declare  that  she  was  criminal  in  her  conduct,  io  order  to  for-^ 
ward  the  proceeding  in  case  he  coniinenced  a  suit.     She  sent  him 
au  answer  of  the  most  indelicate  kind,  declaring  she  would  not. 
Upon  the  Karl  of  Bristol's  being  dangerously  ill,  and  declared  to 
be  dying  (though  he  afterwards  recovered),  she  went  post  down 
to  Winchester  to  the  clerpyraan  who  had  married  her,  and  who  badi 
a  p!iri»h  in  Winchester,  or  had  retired  ttiere.     She  put  up  at  ao  inn 
opposite  to  his  house.     The  particulars  of  the  visit  she  made  lo 
him   were  minutely  related ;  she  desired  him  to  give  her  a  certi- 
ficate of  her  marriage  to  that  purpose.     Mr.  Merril  was  sent  for, 
but  could  not  set  them  right  in  the  manner  of  giving  it      Sh* 
obtained,  however,  a  register  of  her  marriage,  a  register- bo olc  bail 
bought.     The  Earl  of  Bristol  recovered,  then  the  certi6cate 
register  were  forgotten — Lord  Bristol's  heir  sunk  into   Mr.  Hervey 
and  her  husband.     She  now  entered  afresh  into  his  schemes  for 
dissolving  the  marriage.     'Ilius  the  Attorney-general  proved  wl: 
he  fir^t  advanced,  that  she  valued  the  husband  according  to  bis  ricbes' 
and   the  rank  be  gave  her.    She  was  then  ss  anxious  to  be  I..ady 
Bristol,  as  she  since  has  showed  herself  to  be  Duchess  of  Kingston 
Her  first  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  the  public  man 
tier  in  which  she  lived  with  him  are  generaily  known.     During  tha 
time  tiervey  justly  accused  her  of  criminality,  but  whether  ihe  wan 
of  proofs,  or  the  power  of  money,  or  other  reasons  prevented  hiin«l 
he  did  not  attempt  a  divorce,  tliough  be  talked  of  and  wished  it 
At  length  an  expedient  was  found ;  she  was  to  bring  io  a  sniit  of 
jactitjition  against  him,  ami  he  was  to  acquiesce  in  it.     Tlie  nrcom-i 
modating  doctors  of  the  Kcclesia&tical  Court  building  on  the  statute,  ' 
actuated  by  Uie  love  of  power  and  of  gain,  drew  up  a  form  of  oathi» 
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dictated  to  them  the  steps  they  took,  foraied  a  sentence,  in  a  word, 
doctored  up  as  pretty  a  dose  of  roguery,  fraud,  and  Tilluny,  as 
ever  stood  on  ihe  records  of  the  roost  infamous  crew  of  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  or  no  order  of  men.  Soon  after  this,  on  the  suffi- 
cieocy  of  this  sentence,  Miss  Chtidleigh  married  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  a  credulous,  neak  man,  depending  solely  on  the  decla- 
ration of  ibe  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whereby  she  was  declared  a 
spinster. 

I  have  here  repeated  from  memory  only,  the  heads  of  the  Attor- 
ney-gcneral's  speech,  and  you  must  make  allowances  accordingly. 
I  wi^h  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  yon  bis  language,  his  obser. 
▼ations,  his  similes.  lie  summed  up  this  narrative  by  observing, 
that  the  witnessefl  he  had  to  bring  in  would  prove  all  that  he 
advanced — that  he,  moreover,  had  the  register  of  her  marriage  to 
produce. 

The  Solicitor-general  was  then  directed  to  examine  the  witnesses 
mi  the  Crown  side.  The  6rst  who  was  sworn  was  Anne  Cradoek, 
Mrs.  Hanmcr's  maid,  the  only  surviving  witness  of  the  marriage. 
Her  evidence  was  very  clear.  She  was  present  at  the  marriage ; 
she  was  employed  to  keep  the  other  servants  away  from  it ;  she 
heard  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the  light  of  a  taper 
stuck  in  Mr.  Mountney's  bat.  She  told  us  many  other  particulars; 
said  that  the  prisoner  olTcred  to  carry  her  to  see  her  child ;  that  she 
carried  messages  between  her  and  Hervey  concerning  the  divorce; 
in  short,  many  circumstances  were  repealed  which  proved  her 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fact.  One  thing  she  did  not  so  clearly 
answer  to,  whether  or  not  she  had  any  promise  of  emolument  from 
the  prosecutors,  if  her  evidence  was  adverse  to  the  prisoner.  It 
was  some  time  before  they  got  a  flat  answer  on  the  negative, 
indeed  the  poor  woman  was  so  questioned,  that  I  wonder  sfae 
could  say  anything,  there  was  such  cross  and  rccross  examination. 

The  hour  was  now  so  late,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  con- 
cluding this  examination ;  tlie  Court  accordingly  adjourned  to  the 
following  day,  Saturday,  the  20th. 

Saturday,  the  20th.— I  did  not  attend,  but  my  brother  did,  I  can, 
therefore,  repeat  from  him  what  passed,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
thread  of  the  tale.  My  non-attendance  proceeded  from  my 
imagining  the  evidence  would  be  rather  unfit  for  a  female  ear.  I 
was  disappointed,  for  I  suppose  no  trial  of  such  a  stamp  was 
carried  on  with  the  delicacy  that  this  was. 

Anne  Cradock's  examination  continued  and  ended,  during  which 
several  Lords  asked  questions;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  many,  and 
some  which  his  Grace  might  really  have  omitted,  if  not  most  of 
them  :  one  was  particularly  laughed  at; — how  many  servants  there 
were  in  Mr.  Merril's  family  ?  'i'he  poor  old  woman  began  aod  gave 
us  a  detail  of  every  cat  and  dog  in  the  family,  birth,  parentage,  and 
educatioiL  I>ord  KlHngbnm  talked, — we  would  have  pardoned  that, 
— but,  alas !  he  would  be  heard  too.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
finding  superlative  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  bis  own  voice,  bel- 
lowed out  much  nonsense. 

Od  Saturday,  after  Anne   Cradoek,  Mr.  Ceasar  I^Iawklne  was 
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examined.  His  evidence  was  clear  and  pointed,  but  rather  ror-j 
roborating  than  direct.  He  proved  lliat  he  had  attended  the 
prisoner  during  her  lying-in,  from  his  conneiuion  with,  and  friend- 
ship for  Hervey ;  that  afterwards  be  carried  messages  from  faim  to 
her  concerning  a  divorce,  at  tiic  period  when  Ilervey  was  con-  i 
vinccd  of  her  ill  conduct,  but  yet  wished  for  an  amicable  conn>o&i- 
tion.  Hawkins's  behaviour  was  perfectly  honourable;  bis  evidenca 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Fettyplace  (Lord  Howe^s  sister)  appeared  next;  all  she 
declared  was,  that  she  had  always  considered  the  parties  as  married; 
that  Miss  Chudleigh  had  told  her  they  were  married. 

After  this  followed  a  strange  aSair.  Lord  Barringtoa  was  sworn 
to  "tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;"  and 
he  solemnly  took  the  oath.  After  he  had  taken  it,  ho  hoped  ibe 
Court  would  not  expect  tiim  to  repeat  private  conversation  with 
the  prisoner,  for,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  did  not  think  he  could. 
Everybody  was  amazed  ;  this  should  have  been  said  before  be  was 
sworn,  'i'he  Oiichess  rose,  and  very  generously  acquitted  him  of 
every  consideration,  and  besought  him  to  forget  her  as  his  friend, 
and  regard  her  merely  as  she  then  appeared  before  the  Court.  He 
persisted  in  his  first  scruple;  it  was  judged  as  contempt  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  House  to  debate  on 
the  punishment  due  to  such  a  contempt.  Lord  Camden,  Lord 
Mansfield,  spoke  to  the  point,  ui^iug  that  it  was  a  contempt  of 
their  house,  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  take 
ptiiiishable  cognizance  of  it,  as  the  offender  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  have  the  protection  of  that  bouse. 
There  were  many  speeches,  and  many  debates,  till  the  Lord  High 
Steward  rose  and  lold  them,  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  con- 
clusion; that  it  was  not  punishable  as  a  contempt  of  a  Court  of 
Judicature,  but  as  a  perjury;  that  private  interests  were  out  of 
the  question,  where  conscience  was  concerned.  1  believe  this  set 
Lord  Harrington  right;  the  Lords  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  be 
consulted  Thurloe,  who  told  him  he  must  declare  all  he  kneWi 
when  he  had  declared  that  it  was  merely  corroborative,  and  proved 
that  she  had  owned  her  marriage  to  Hen'ey. 

The  most  interesting  witness  was  the  next,  Anne  Phillips.     .Sbaj 
was  the   clergyman's  wife  who  married  the  prisoner  at  LanestoOtJ 
and  having  lost  ber  6rst  husband,  married  Phillips,  the  Duke 
Kingston's  steward.  She  proved  MissChudlcijuh's  marriage;  proredl 
her  coming  down  to  Winchester  for  the  certificate ;  in  a  word,  her 
evidence  was  most  satisfactory  and  most  clear. 

I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  any  more  witnesses.  The  Court 
adjourned  to  Monday,  the  22nd.     On  that  day  I  attended. 

Monday,  the  22nd. — The  Lord  High  Steward  asked  Thurloe  if 
he  had  any  more  witnesses  to  examine  on  the  Crown  side,  who  said 
be  hud  not.  Upon  this  the  Duchess  rose  to  make  her  defence.  It 
consisted  of  thirteen  sheets  of  law  paper,  not  very  coherent,  nor 
verj*  elegant,  but  her  situation,  the  tout  ensemNr,  rendered  it  in*j 
tcreating.  She  began  by  setting  forth  her  ancestry.  Poor  womantf 
«o  all  sprang  from  .\dam,  and  perhaps  she  might  particularly  bfti 
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styled  ono  of  Eve*8  daughtersr  if  frailty  marked  the  immediate 
parentage !  She  told  us  the  many  posts  vhich  Sir  This  had 
honourably  filled;  the  many  virtuous  deeds  which  Sir  That  per- 
formed ;  and  she  told  us  that  her  last  lineal  descendant  was  Sir 
George  Chudloigh,  her  father's  father.  He  was  ia  some  battle 
where  he,  for  a  considerable  time,  maintained  his  post,  and  de- 
fended a  standard,  till  at  length,  overcome  by  numbers,  he  fell : 
yet,  resolved  never  to  abandon  the  English  George,  he  stuck  it 
bffore  him,  and  the  colours  were  shot  into  his  heart.  She  inferred 
from  the  merits  of  ao  fair  a  race,  that  it  was  natural  for  her  to 
ondcavour  to  keep  up  their  virtues  in  her  person;  to  avoid  the 
shame  they  would  feel,  were  they  to  Ihiuk  her  guilty  of  such  crimes 
as  she  was  accused  of,  supposinjjr  they  could  rise  from  their  graves 
and  behold  their  kinswoman.  From  her  admission  into  the  l^rin- 
cess  of  Wales's  family,  and  continuance  therein,  she  concluded 
that  the  Princess  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
her  conduct ;  allowing  even  that  she  knew  her  connection  with 
Hervey,  and  winked  at  it,  yet  surely  she  could  not  have  ap- 
proved her  marria;»e  with  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  which  not  only 
had  her  sanction,  but  that  of  their  Majesties,  who,  liy  receiving 
her  at  Court,  showed  that  they  thought  her  not  so  vile.  Nay,  she 
said,  would  that  great,  that  worthy,  that  most  virtuous  nobleman, 
the  Duke  of  Kingston,  have  united  himself  to  one  marked  with 
such  crimes.  (Poor  man,  thought  I,  is  this  the  first  time  you  were 
calle*!  great  and  worthy,  excepting  under  your  painted  arms  in  the 
inns  on  the  road  to  Pierrcpont,  above  the  soxiwlin^  Custoa liotuhmm.) 
She  intreated  the  Court  to  consider  the  interested  views  which  occa- 
sioned the  prosecution  against  her,  which,  she  added,  might  more 
justly  be  termed  persecution.  It  was  not  the  love  of  virtue,  it  was 
not  the  love  of  justice — it  was  black  revenge  and  avarice.  It  was  not 
her  they  meant  to  punish — her  punishment  was  to  be  the  road  to 
litigating  her  fortunes.  **  Were  that  all,"  added  she,  "mo?5t  wil- 
lingly I  would  resign  them,  for  nothing  now  attaches  me  to  the  world. 
The  moment  which  deprived  me  of  the  greatest,  best  of  men,  my 
loved  Ix)rd,  his  Grace  of  Kingston,  robbed  me  of  all  the  good  f 
had  in  this  world.  All  I  implored  was  death — most  patiently  I 
waited  for  it,  had  not  the  duty  of  self-preservation  which  every 
being  owes  to  our  Almighty  God,  obliged  me  to  use  proper  means 
to  preserve  mine.  I  prize  neither  riches  nor  titles,  any  more 
than  that  the  first  mark  the  confidence  ray  late  lord  and  husband 
placed  in  me,  and  the  last  is  all  which  now  remains  ;  all  now  left 
me  ns  a  pledge  of  a  connection  which  formed  the  happiness  of 
my  life." 

Oh  !  woman  !  woman !  how  could  you  utter  such  untruths ! 
Much  greater  rhapsodies  than  theae  did  she  spout.  She  told  us 
that  it  was  the  Duke's  will  which  enraged  her  enemies;  but.  she 
said,  80  far  was  she  from  having  had  anv  hand  in  it,  that  ho  bad, 
unknown  to  her,  made  three  wills  at  different  periods,  every  one 
more  favourable  to  her.  '*  Incrcnsing  years  increased  his  good 
opiuton  of  her."  So  little  did  she  instigate  hie  dissensions  with 
Kvelyn  Meadowsj  whom  he  disinherited,  that  she  endeavoured  to 
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reconcile  them ;  that  their  first  quarrel  was  on  EveljTi's  learia^ 
the  army  i^nbly,  and  the  sepond  hts  nnt  fulfilling  his  enfrage- 
ments  with  Miss  Bishop-  She  brouj^ht  up  that  old  tale,  vrhicfa  bar- 
rowed  up  my  soul.  Oh  !  I  rejoiced  at  all  &he  said  against  the  vile 
man  ;  for  of  all  those  on  whom  the  name  of  man  is  prostituted,  he 
is  douhtlesa  the  vilest ;  and  so  far  ie  bis  mind  from  beini?  after  the 
image  of  our  Creator,  I  am  sure  the  devil  has  marked  bim  (or  his 
own.  It  was  in  vain  for  her  to  rootradict  her  marriage  wilb  Her- 
vey:  she  admitted  it,  but  said  she  thougbc  heracif  absolved  from 
any  connection  with  him,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Koclesiascical 
Court ;  that  Dr.  Collier  of  that  Court  bad  directed  hor  and  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  in  all  they  did  ;  that  he  was  present  at  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke,  assuring  them  that  they  were  innocent  before 
God  and  man.  Dr.  CotUer  s  health  wuuld  not  permit  him  to  alleitd; 
that  she  had  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  could  not  attend.  The  last 
part  of  her  defence  was  purposely  lost.  She  read  the  rest,  but 
repeated  that  from  memory,  and  showed  her  power  in  the  pathetic. 
Indeed  1  never  saw  a  better  actress.  She  ended  all  by  saying,  that 
it  was  not  for  life,  for  rich»»,  for  worldly  goods  she  pleaded,  it  was 
to  beseech  them  to  defend  her  hmwiir^  her  innocenet ;  she  laid  great 
stress  on  the  word^,  that  they  might  be  convinced  that  she  had 
not  made  a  mistake  when  she  took  the  sacred  names  in  vain. 

Wallace  being  asked  if  he  had  any  witnesses  to  examine  for  tbe 
prisoner,  said  he  had,  but  previously  desired  that  Mrs.  Phillips 
might  be  called  in  to  acknowledge  her  signature  and  handwritiDg 
lo  and  iu  a  letter. 

Anne  Phillips  was  accordingly  called.  Many  Lords  rose  and 
said  Hhe  shuuld  not  aeknowh^dge  her  handwriting,  without  the 
Court  knowing  the  purport  of  (he  letter.  This  was  overruled 
She  was  brought  in,  calmly  acknowledged  her  handwriting,  read  the 
letter,  said  it  was  hers,  and  retired.  '1  hen  the  letter  was  read,  all 
that  it  contained  was,  that  she,  .\nnc  Phillips,  wrote  to  the  Duchess  to 
beg  her  to  intercede  with  the  Duke,  that  her  husband  might  reflMD 
in  his  service.  She  was  led  to  this  by  hearing  that  the  Duke  in- 
tended to  dismiss  him  from  his  stewardship.  Now  in  her  evidmce, 
being  asked  if  her  husband  left  the  Duke  of  Kingston  from  his  own 
choice  or  the  Duke's  will,  (for  supposing  it  the  latter,  malice 
might  have  actuated  her  evidence),  she  answered,  so  far  from  it, 
that  her  husband  resigned  his  charge  under  the  Doke  of  himself: 
this  letter  was  brought  to  charge  her  with  prevarication. 

The  Attorney-general  rose,  and  declared  it  a  futile  charge;  for  it 
was  very  possible  that  the  husband  chose  to  quit  the  Duke's  service 
on  disagreements,  and  the  wife  wrote  this  letter  unknown  to  him, 
hoping  to  make  up  matters.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter 
proved  the  case  to  ho  ao;  but  as  further  proofs,  he  produced  two 
letters,  the  first  a  copy  from  one  of  Phillips's,  iu  which  he  make 
a  full  resignation  to  the  Duke:  the  second  from  the  l>uke  iu 
own  handwriting,  accepting  the  resignation. 

After  ihis.  one  Barton,  Lord  Bristol's  attorney,  was  ealled  in.  He 
h>oked  very  like  a  tailor.  He  was  called  in  for  her,  and  proved  her 
marriage  to  Hervey,  and  his  wauling  a  divorce,  logelher  with  all  lh« 
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proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  more  clearly  than  any 
wilnefis  against  her. 

Then  Mary  Pritchard,  who  appeared  as  arrant  9ifemme  d'intrigue 
as  ever  tired.  Heaven  forgive  iierl  I  am  sure  nhe  was  perjured 
every  word  she  spoke.  She  was  brought  to  prove  that  Anne  Cra- 
dock  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  have  an  emolument  from  the 
Meadows's.  but  it  appeared  that  this  woman  had  been  set  to  worm 
it  out  of  the  old  creature.  Pritchard  prevaricated  ^  she  first  knew 
a  thing,  then  she  forgot  it.  She  gave  no  dates,  nor  any  hints  to 
guess  at  dates.  Lord  Denbigh,  by  very  able,  potnteil  questions  to 
her,  proved  her  too  evidently  perjured.  She  said  that  Anne  Cra- 
dock  told  her  when  she  had  a  fortune  and  could  live  independent, 
sbe  would  come  and  live  with  her. 

Mr.  Thurloe  remarked  that  this  was  very  probable  (for  Pritchard 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  a  petty  custom-house  officer« 
and  that  she  lived  at  Mile  End) ;  '*  it  w  probable,"  continued  he, 
"  that  an  independent  fortune,  riches  and  affluence,  should  choose  to 
fix  its  abode  with  Mrs.  Pritchard  at  Mile  End,  the  virtuous  wife  of 
a  custom-house  porter." 

In  short,  poor  Mrs.  Pritchard  made  a  sad  figure.  During  her 
evidence  there  was  a  sad  hubbub.  The  witness  stood  without  the 
bar  with  the  pnsoner:  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  were  between  them.  The  Duke  of 
Richmood  accused  the  prisoner  of  speaking  to  the  witness. 

The  Lord  High  Steward  said  there  were  wrong  goings  oo,  nnd 
charged  the  Court  to  be  more  on  their  guard.  1  saw  all  that 
passed,  and  own  1  did  not  perceive  that  she  spoke.  The  Usher 
was  called  out,  and  declared  that  she  did  not.  My  brother  saw  the 
whole,  and  says  she  did  not  5peak,  but  Jixed  the  attention  of  the 
witness,  looking  at  her  most  stedfastly  and  making  signs  to  her 

After  Pritchard,  Dr.  Warren  was  sworn,  to  prove  that  Collier 
was  unuble  to  attend.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  without  great 
hazard  ;  but  what  species  of  hazard,  whether  of  death,  &c.»  he  would 
not  say.  All  the  complaint  he  had  was  St  Anthony's  6re;  and  it 
plainly  appeared  that  he  was  ashamed  to  come  into  Court,  afraid 
of  having  his  conduct  examined,  and  perhaps  punished. 

Then  arose  a  violent  debate  amongst  the  Lords  in  the  Hal). 
Lord  Kavensworth  began  roumblmg,  and  wc  found  out  he  wanted 
Dr.  Collier  examined  by  interrogatories. 

Lord  Mansfield  answered  him  briefly,  telling  hiro  that  it  could 
Dol  be  done.  Previously  to  that,  indeed,  the  Lord  High  Steward 
declared  it  an  unprecedented  thing;  he  never  had  known  it  done. 

Lord  Kavensworth  proceeded,  however,  and  persisted  in  moviug 
it  over  and  over  again,  tilt  he  moved  everybody  against  him. 

Lord  Faleonbridge  seconded  him  most  vehemently. 

Lord  Camden  answered  them  most  calmly  and  most  forribly. 
He  ran  over  the  ditferent  laws  relative  to  taking  evidences  ;  the  ill 
consequences  of  interrogatories ;  the  tin  precede  ntedn  ess  of  them  ; 
the  impossibility  of  them.  After  the  most  able,  the  most  elegant, 
learned,  and  clear  speech  on  the  subject,  which  his  language  and 
manner  peculiarly  graced,  he  concluded  by  saying  to   the   High 
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Steward  and  Judges,  whom  he  called  the  whole  Uw  of  ^Is 
that  if  tliey  thought  it  ever  was  or  could  be  done,  he  would  act]ui- 
esce.  **  Ab  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  thing;  I  never 
read  of  euch  a  thing ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing:  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall  see  such  a  thine,  read,  or  hear  of  it.  What,  sball  the 
laws,  shall  precedents,  permit  the  life,  the  goods,  the  property, — 
let  n»c  ?Jiy  more,  the  liberty  of  a  man,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three,  who  may  easily  combine?  Consider  a  moment,  my  Lords-' 
In  a  word,  he  slopped  a  request  that  wrong-headedness  instigated, 
and  obstinacy  continued,  and  proved  the  power  of  a  Law  lord. 

Mr.  La  Hoche  was  the  next  and  last  witness  examined.  He  wu 
to  prove  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  been  entirely  misled  by 
Dr.  Collier.  lie  stated  that  that  man  had  formed  the  lena-lh  and 
brcadi-h  of  the  oaths  which  Heney  and  she  took  in  the  iKcclesi- 
astical  Court,  of  which  he  is  a  Doctor.  The  Duke  had  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  the  sentence,  but  Collier  quieted  him,  repcatwity 
declared  that  he  and  Miss  Cbudleigh  were  absolved  by  the  law^ 
of  Gnd  and  man.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  marriage:  wbit 
is  more  extraordinary,  he  so  represented  the  case  lo  Seeker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  he  granted  the  Duke  a  licence  to  tnarn' 
Miss  Chudleigh. 

All  this  La  Roche  most  fully  and  indubitably  proved,  for  he 
accompanied  the  Duke  in  all  the  visits  he  made  to  Colh'er;  was 
present  at  their  conversations  on  the  subject,  heard  the  Duke'i 
scruples,  and  heard  them  solved.  Hy  this  evidence  he  doubtless 
cast  a  favourable  shade  on  the  Duchess's  conduct.  She  thought 
herself  injured  by  Ilcrvcy.  Wc  will  cast  aside  her  ambitious  views 
ill  inarryiug  the  Duke,  tlioutih  doubtless  they  had  an  influence  over 
her,  A  divorce  was  resolved  on,  but  how  conclude  it  witliout 
proofs  of  her  being  criminal'!*  This  method  was  pursued,  and  fth« 
certainly  thought  herself  absolved  hy  the  laws  of  man.  As  to  those 
of  God,  I  fear  that  she  looked  not  so  far;  but  too  true  it  is,  that 
justice  is  oftencr  according  to  the  will  and  humour  of  men,  than  the 
approbation  of  God,  or  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  "which  shows 
thee,  oh  man,  what  thou  oughtest  to  do,"  in  the  words  of  Mtcah. 

To  consider,  therefore,  (he  case  judicially,  she  certainly  had  wme 
icxcuse  in  what  she  did;  for  supposing  that  she  had  been  regularly 
jivorccd  from    Harvey  and  married  the   Duke  of    Kingriton,  the 
Jvirtuous  would  have  blamed  her,  but  the  laws  could  not  have  con- 
demned her,  for  Khe  thoui^ht  the  sentence  as  valid  as  a  divorce. 
Mr,  La  Roche's  evidence  in  one  sense  justified  her;  but  as  lo 
the  crime  before  the  Court  it  certainly  proved  it.    Discovering  this, 
the  struggle  of  long-stifled  passion,  every  heartbreaking  considera- 
tion arising,  the  priE!oner*s  mind  was  so  agitated  that  one  of  the 
most  shacking  fits  I  ever  saw  or  could  conceive  was  the  consequenrr; 
it  stopped  the  Court,  and  she   was  carried  out.      I  frankly  own 
that  I  was  never  more  afFecte<l:  that  very  wickedness  which  pre- 
vented most  people  from  feeling  for  this  miserable  woman,  added 
in  my  mind  to  the  horror  of  her  situation.     When  distress  assaulta, 
virtue  is  our  only  cordial.     What  a  chaos  is  the  mind  without  it, 
and  with  the  sUngs  ot  ^ce  adAci  \.o  c^w's  ciCoKt  ^^^.v    Scoiibilitf 
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la  Dot  an  ioliabitant  of  her  breast,  but  dieappointed  ambition  and 
humiliating  guilt  are  dreadful  harpies^  It  shocked  rae  to  sec  that 
most  uf  the  women  Bpeotators  called  her  an  actress^  and  were  enter- 
tained with  her  situation.  'Hs  strange  that  we  are  generally  the 
hardest  on  the  errors  of  our  own  ses,— a  uarrowuess  of  mind  which, 
1  hope,  proceeds  only  from  the  loo  rrcijuent  narro^vness  of  educatioa 
given  to  many  women,  the  want  of  rcHeclion,  and  of  an  early  use 
of  combining  causes  with  effects,  by  which  ihe  evil  of  those  eitfects 
may  be  softened,  when  we  see  the  spriugs  of  them,  the  temptations 
to  them,  and  consider  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

This  is  a  long  digression  ;  my  heart  and  pen  are  in  such  unison, 
that  as  I  made  these  reflections,  whilst  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their 
house  to  debate  on  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  ber,  1 
give  them  in  this  place. 

Her  fit  interrupted  La  Uoche's evidence:  on  her  return  he  ended 
it.  Thou  the  Lords  adjourned  to  know  the  proper  punishment, 
should  she  be  found  guilty.  On  their  return  she  had  retired  from 
the  bar,  and  was  unanimously  declared  guilty,  except  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  declared  her  to  be  erroneously,  not  iutcnttonally 
guilty. 

On  her  re-entrance,  the  T.ord  High  Steward  declared  to  her  the 
Lords'  resolves.  She  then  claimed  the  privilege  of  peerage,  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes.  He  asked  the  Attorney-general  what  objectioa 
be  had  to  make  to  this  plea  ? 

Tiiurloe  ros«.  He  began  by  tracing  the  origin  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy, — the  same  privilege  afterward*  granted  to  persons  of  high 
rank.  He  gave  us  all  the  various  statutes,  acts,  &c.,  by  which  the 
privilege  was  either  restrained  or  enlarged,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  'I*he  origin  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  was 
in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  I  thiak  ;  then  enforced  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  who  enlarged  its  benefit  to  all  clerical  persons  of  either 
sex.  Henry  the  Kighth,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  preserved 
the  statute  in  ampler  force.  Edward  the  Sixth  likewise  euforced 
it;  and  in  his  reign  peereses  were  allowed  trial  by  their  peers,  but 
the  privilege  was  not  granted  them;  and  1  think  the  whole  lay  in 
that  state  till  William  and  Mary,  when  the  privilege  of  Iriul  was 
enlarged  for  women,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  rather  supposed  to  be 
theirs  than  granted  to  tbcm. 

We  had  a  profoundly  learned  speech  on  these  points,  all  the 
statutes  urged,  much  law  displayed,  as  well  as  great  memory. 

Mansfield,  the  Duchcsiv's  second  counsel,  replied;  though,  if  I 
recollect  right,  both  Wedderburne  and  Wallace  made  short  speechee, 
but  the  argument  fell  to  'lliurloe  and  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  it  appeared  strange  to  him,  that  the  only 
objection  made  to  lenity,  was  that  very  consideration  which  should 
plciid  in  favour  of  it — the  sex  of  the  prisoner.  A  defenceless  woman 
surely  might  expect  to  have  even  the  laws  strained  in  her  favour ; 
but  when  such  futile  reasons  were  stated  against  her,  she  might 
justly  be  a&tonislied,  and  the  Court  in  general.  He  brought  statutes 
wherein  women  enjoying  the  benefit  was  supposed;  he  reonwkvA 
that  in  all  cases  luwa'could  be  taken  veibaVim,     \u»\«icA,  \v«*  %.vtt^\ 
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was  well  put  together,  and  veil  deUrered,  snd  bad 
in  iL 

Tburloe  answered  it  briefly,  alvays  dwelliog  oq  ihm  letter  oC  the 
Law.  He  archly  asked,  if  Mr.  Mansfield  meant  h»  spaecfa  ■  m 
compUmant  to  the  chief  part  of  bJB  audience,  tbe  hJkm^  vfae 
adorned  the  Hall,  and  to  whom  be  wished  to  whom  hu  attadMMlK 
for  the  sex,  and  the  power  they  had  over  him  ?  If  that  waa  Ihi  m^ 
tentioD,  be  admitted  his  argument  was  just,  and  anawered  the  pur- 
pose; but  if  he  intended  tu  appear  and  speak  aa  a  lawyer,  he  a« 
sorry  to  suy  that  he  had  mistaken  fai§  ground. 

After  these  pleadings  for  and  against,  the  Lords  vent  to  tUr 
lloufic  to  debate  on  the  validity  of  tbe  prisoner's  plea  and  its  adoaa. 
ability.  Tbetr  first  i>tep  was  to  ask  tbe  opinion  of  the  Judgei, 
vhu  unanimously  declared  that  the  plea  should  be  admitted ;  and 
the  privilege  granted^  ttiat  as  a  peeress  she  should  not  b«  pQBMbcd 
as  other  felons  are ;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  sbooJd  she 
ever  be  guilty  of  felony  again,  it  should  not  be  admitted,  but  sbooU 
be  deemed  capital,  and  be  punished  without  benefit  of  cleriry.  Oa 
their  return  the  Lord  High  Steward  spoke  to  ber  to  this  edfect:— 

"  Madam, — It  has  pleased  tbe  House  to  admit  your  plea  ;  bat  I 

am  charged  to  acquaint  you,  that  should  you  again  be  guilty  ol 

elony,  the  offence  will  be  deemed  capital.     At  present  y>OD  may  bl 

'discharged.     I  leave  you  no  other  punishment  than  tbe  atingtof 

your  own  conscience;  punishment  suflicient  for  such  ctiaeab     Yoo 

will  be  discharged  on  paying  your  fees." 

The  wand  was  tlien  broken,  by  which  the  eommimioo  vaa  du* 
L«olved,  and  all  ended. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 


BY    ROBERT    POiSTANS. 

Bv  virtue  of  our/jras-warrant  we  propose  to  iranaport  the  roar* 
teous  reader's  irnaginationon  board  au  Kuglibh  sloop  of  war.  But  in 
80  doing  we  disclaim  all  furtlier  interference  with  his  freedom.  We 
will  leave  him  in  perfect  liberty  to  roam  about  her  decks,  while  we 
merely  draw  his  attention  to  her  "whereabouts."  He  will  obAerra, 
then,  that  she  is  skimming  alon^  before  a  steady  breeze,  well  dona 
in  tlic  southern  latitudes  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean  i  that  ihe 
quarter^maater  has  just  made  it  six  bells  in  the  middle  votcb,  and 
which,  being  translated  into  shore-going  time,  tallies  vitb  threa 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  as  it  happened  on  this  occasion  to  ba, 
about  an  hour  before  sunrise.  Not  a  sound  breaks  the  monotonous 
roll  of  the  sea,  save  an  occasional  ^*  Steady,  boy  !— ^tea-dy  t"  froai 
the  quarter-master,  to  which  a  juvenile,  of  about  fifty,  at  the  wheel. 
7ilh  the  quid  &\de  ol  Viiv«  ^'ft&V.  «&  Vti%  wk  «»  cabbler's  lapetooc. 
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eAoeSt  "  Steady,  it  U^atea-dy — ah  !  "  in  tones  deep  enough  for  the 
bass  notes  of  an  organ.  Alt  on  the  poop,  the  officer  of  the  watcli  is 
lounging  away  the  time  io  solitndf,  while,  down  in  the  waist,  knots 
of  men  are  lolling  about,  luxuriating  in  tlie  cool  of  the  early  dawn, 
secure  for  a  brief  period  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  December's  sun. 
On  the  forecastle  a  confused  group  of  the  beat  hands  in  the  ship  are 
nestled  round  a  tough  old  Triton,  some  lying  on  the  deck,  others 
on  gun-carriages  and  spars,  or  stowed  away,  as  sailors  only  can  stow 
themselves  away,  in  coils  of  rope.  The  breeze  is  steady,  and  as  we 
are  at  the  antipodes,  of  course,  we  naturally  expect  to  find,  not  only 
the  seasons,  but  everything  else  reversed.  Accordingly  the  wind, 
which  in  England  is  proverbially  fickle,  becomes  in  those  happy 
climes  a  symbol  of  constancy,  to  which  a  lover  may  compare  his 
mistress,  and  convey  a  compliment  by  the  comparison.  This  fact 
appears  to  be  well  understood  on  board  the  sloop,  for  neither 
officers  nor  men  seem  to  be  solicitous  about  the  weather,  but  have 
surrendered  themselves  up  to  *^  taking  it  easy"  fur  the  remainder  of 
the  watch.  Two  kccu-eyed  topmen,  however,  arc  perched  on  the 
fore  and  maintop-gallaut  yards,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  though 
some  anticipated  event  was  expected,  with  the  early  streak  of 
dawn,  and,  as  will  appear,  the  cause  of  their  vigilance,  occupied  the 
thoughts  uf  the  watch  on  deck  as  well  as  the  *'  U)ok-out"  alofu 

"  Come,  come,  Oen,""  said  a  brisk  young  topraan  to  the  old  Triton 
before  alluded  to,  "overhaul  your  news-bag,  old  boy;  ^cll  us  sura- 
mat  about  this  queer  island  we're  a  ruDuing  for.  is  it  true  you've 
touched  there  ature,  eh?" 

"  True  enough,  mate,"  replied  Ben, 

*'  Let's  see,"  chimed  in  the  captain  of  the  forecastle  :  **how  do 
they  call  the  outlandietb  place  ?  " 

*'  SU  Paul's." 

**  All,  St.  Paul's.  It  *s  a  rum  berth  for  a  ship  to  run  for,  I  'm 
told." 

**■  1  b'lieve  ye,"  replied  old  Ben.  **  Once  put  toe  and  heel  ashore 
there,  and  you  've  logg'd  the  fact  in  your  mem'ry  for  the  i-est  o'  the 
cruise,  I  '11  warrant  ye.^' 

"  'Deed  !  "  said  two  or  three  listeners,  gradually  drawing  within 
earshot 

"  There  's  two  islands,  ain't  there,  Ben?** 

*'  Yes;  'bout  twenty  mile  apart.'* 

"  And  uo  other  land  near?  ** 

*'  Not  for  thousands  o*  miles,*"  replied  the  veteran. 

**  Well,  but  Ben,"  couiinued  the  young  topman,  *'did  n't  you  fall 
in  with  a  rum  sort  of  customer  when  you  landed  there?  Come, 
come,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  he,  inipaticutly,  ''or  else  the  look- 
out at  the  mast-head  will  report  tlie  island  in  sight  afore  you've  had 
time  to  ball  off  your  yarn." 

"  It 's  no  yam  1  *m  'bout  to  spin."  replied  old  Beu  :  "  leastways 
you  may  call  it  a  yarn,  if  ye  like,  but  'member,  every  strand  lu  it  is 
laid  in  trutli ;  true  as  the  log;  and  the  log,  ye  kuow,  never  lies."' 

*^  WtU,  well,  we  know  that,''  replied  half  a  dozen  vuice^-., 
"go  on," 
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Old  Ben  continued.  "  You  see,  it^s  now  a 
dut  I  signed  articles  in  a  Botany-bay-man,  bou 
onr  run  out,  our  barkey  and  her  consort  sights 
we  're  now  runnin'  down  upon,  for  the  same  ] 
among  'em." 

"And  what's  that,  Ben  ?" 

''Why,  to  c'rect  our  chronometers,  to  be  s 
"  Ye  see,  they  're  sometimes  sighted  by  vessels 
by  ships  bound  to  the  Australian  ports.  Hows 
o'  our  two  craft  never  could  agree  about  their  fa 
so  ibey  detarmined  to  make  the  nearest  land 
lifht,  get  a  cargo  of  fresh  vegetables  and  a  Iiv< 
fau^a.  Well,  in  course,  if  ye  keep  a  brigh 
find  the  sea-sarpent  in  time,  and  at  last  we 
bland  of  St.  Paul's,  and  drops  our  anchors,  on 
in  a  crittT  sort  o*  black  sand,  as  like  wet  gunpov 
Hke  uioiber.^ 

-^  And  c:d  you  go  ashore,  Ben  ?    £h  ?  " 

'*  In  cooTse,  mate,  I  did.  There  wos  the  first 
asi  tae  joUy-boat;  and  1  wos  capt'n's  cox'sun. 
be»  the  ton  we  bad  a  puHin*  ashore,  right  thn 
a=d  lanshecs,  for  a  *ticing  sort  o'  bay.  There, 
KT  ifeis.  tSe  view  o*  that  bay,  or  lagoon,  or  wh 
5$  xbe  BMS^  soiprian'  in  all  creation.  It  reg*l 
brf^*;  away.  like  tbe  sight  o*  Bet  Sponson  in  fu 
sai^r  >■*  ™e  vvmmon  hard  at  Portsmouth.  1  've 
c"  :ris  ELorral  eanh,'"  continued  he,  elevating  hi 
;^.Kuu  zocv^  ta  his  remarks,  "  seen  the  Bay  o*  ^ 
rb^  ^Wjifs  Horn,  and  all  sich  like  show-sho] 
iLcr^  TO  be  comparvd  to  the  lagoon  we're  a 
,V«'s-^ye  is  :o  a  dubble  piece  o'  pork." 

-  V-ii:  Toc  means  for  beauty,  I  s'pose  ?"  said 

-  >ctiziiy.  and  for  cur'osity  too,"  added  the 

-  IL'v  Im^  V  your  wonderful  bay,  eh  ?   Ben  ?' 

-  ■'.^';~.  I'lelU  ye,  it  ain't  exactly  a  bay,"  r 
'"  .Vc  :;  s  js  round  as  the  drum-head  of  a  capsta 
c'  JL  ^;xu:a"S^al  pistol-shot  wide  next  the  s( 
■*'>*i  i  cx:-:r  aboani,  one  o'the  'cutest  fellars  i 
>.V^  *e*  iw  "^  still  'baccy  or  rum  in  a  minnit, 
'^^  3wi-'."t»f  cfce*t,  and  bring  a  chap  to  life  « 
j^^.  .:«:  javi  ;ae  capcun  'greed  that  this  here  baj 
o..;:,r  ^>;  a  bural-out  volcano;  and  it's  likelj 
;  Vw^i  ::  *s  at  l«st  three  miles  round  and  thin 
„-o  *.i:,r  a^rihe  shore  o*  the  kgoon  reg'Iarl 
« » ji*  .  j^sT  si^  jMlIey  coppers  on  peasoup  day." 

"  ^.'ji^'UJiI  mermaid's  bath,"  said  one  of  the  sea 

"  l^rwious  s^wn  made  lobscouse  of  'em,"  sail 

;>"  \t.\  the-  sea's  hot  enough  to  blister  a  woodei 

\,*;v^  o'  the  shore,  and  yet — it 's  as  cool  as  a  i< 

ivji;#'lrt»^b*  further  off  from  the  land." 
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•*  Never  se'ed  such  a  place  for  fish  in  all  my  life — ketch  'em 
without  bait,  too — why,  ihcy'U  run  after  a  bit  o'  red  rag  as  keen  as 
a  girl  will  run  after  a  eo'ger;  we  filled  our  jolty-boat  with  all  sorta 
and  sizes  o'  the  handiiomcst  rock-tiBh,  with  nothing  but  strips  cut 
off  the  corners  of  a  red  ensign  twisted  round  our  hooks." 

"  What,  they'd  got  used  to  live  in  biling  water,  I  e'pose?"  said 
the  tonman,  jeering. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Ben. 

**  Thought  the  sea  was  hot  enough  to  cook  a  mermaid ;  whV) 
Ben — hallo !  small  helm  Ho — don't  work  to  wind'ard  o'  trutli,  old 
boy." 

"  Don't  mean  to,"  replied  the  veteran  coolly ;  "  nevertheWss, 
wc  biled  our  fish  in  the  hot  sea-water,  and  that,  too,  without  takin' 
them  off  the  hook.  Ah  !  I  tells  ye,  SL  PauVs  is  a  queer  sort  of  a 
place.  It's  strange  fishin'-ground  where  a  fellar  can  stand  in  the 
bow  of  a  jolty-boat  and  ketch  fish  in  cold  water,  and  then,  by 
merely  slueing  hisself  round,  drop  'em  into  bilin'  water  and 
cook  'em." 

"  In  coorse,  Ben,  you  didn't  forget  to  peep  into  the  koker-nuts 
ashore?"  demanded  the  topman  with  a  sly  look. 

"  Peep  into  the  koker-nuts?"  said  Ben,  puzzled  at  such  a  ques- 
tion.    "  What  for?" 

**  Why,  ye  see,  mate,  I  didn't  know  what  might  happen  in  such 
a  strange  country,  so  1  thought  p'r'aps  the  same  firej  as  cooked 
yoiir  fish,  might  a'  simmered  the  milk  in  the  koker-nuts  into  slap- 
up  melted  butter,  that's  all." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !"  roared  the  group  of  seamen  in  chorus. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  old  Ben,  mocking,  "why,  ye  d — nod 
grinnin'  hy-he-nabs,  every  word  'a  as  true  as  the  sloop's  log — only 
wait  till  wf  make  the  land,  and  I'll  prove  it,  or  forfeit  a  week's 
grog;*  'sides,  a  man  that  would  play  fast  and  loose  with  Dame 
Nature,  and  make  her  keep  a  false  reck'nin*,  isn't  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  a  sight  of  her  beauties." 

"  Well — well,"  said  the  laughiug  seamen,  but  still  evidently  dis- 
believing the  old  man.     "  Go  on— go  on." 

Ben  gave  a  severe  gripe  at  his  quid,  and  proceeded.  **  After 
our  feast  iu  the  crater,  we  scrambled  up  the  &idcs  of  the  volcano 
and  gained  the  top  of  tlie  laud,  where  we  found  patches  o'  verdure, 
mingled  with  jagged  lumps  o*  rock,  and  groves  o'  palms;  and,  high 
^4>ver  head,  there  wos  acres  of  sea-birds,  scrcamin'  and  wheelin' 
about,  and  these  wos  the  only  signs  o'  life  about  the  place.  But 
the  sight  that  won  all  our  hearts,  wos  the  view  lookin'  down  into 
the  crater  we  'd  just  left.  You  might  'a  fancied  'twas  a  large  green 
bowl,  with  one  of  its  sides  chipped  oflf,  and  through  this  opening 
the  sea  had  run  in  and  half  filled  it  with  water,  that  glistened  in 
the  sun,  and  looked  as  moist  and  bright  as  a  widow's  eye.  Then 
it  was  so  calm  and  transparent,  that  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  the  groves 
of  palms,  and  the  sky  that  wos  the  colour  o*  blue  steel,  and  looked 

*  If  the  reader  fhould  feel  disposed  to  doulit  the  verucity  of  the  old  tar,  we 
hvg  to  refer  liim  lu  Ilureburgb's  MUin|{  directory  to  the  East  for  a.  dft^jccixtC-wsa. 
of  tlilH  rcm:irkiible  Ingititn. 
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AS  hard,  wos  reflected  on  its  smooth  surface  wijh  all  the  truth 
mirror.     Well,  1  dont  know,"  continued  the  old  seaman,  wii 
siderable   feeling,  *'  but,  somehow,    I   could   fancy  the 
had  features,  that  looked  solitary  and  sad,  as  if  il  mtiu 
desolation  of  the  fires  ihiit  hud  spread  fiuch  havoc  about." 

"  Well,  my  luHs,"  continued  Ben,  after  deliverinje  bimaeU  of 
bit    of  scnliuiciit;   "  we  didn't  get  away  from   this  pleuul  sp 
without  a  sigh,  but,  of  coorse,  when  the   order  wos  given,  V 
obeyed;  so  we  separated  into  two  divisions  to  explore  the  iiT 
pick  8curvy*gra88,  fresh  vegetables,  and  shoot  pigs." 

*'  Shoot  pigs  \^  cried  the  topraan,  "  come,  notM  o'  your  gamiM 
Ben — why,  where  could  they  come  from  ?" 

**  Turned  adrift  by  Capt.  Cook,  I  b'lievc,  to  feed  anv  pfl 
devils  that  might  chance  to  l>e  wrecked  upon  the  ialaml.  >\ell, 
found  plenty,  for  they'd  multiplied  wonderfully,  and  gave  ira  li 
o'  fun.  Only  fancy  twenty  or  thirty  sailors  sent  ashore  any«bl 
after  a  long  cruise,  and  you  *re  aartin  to  have  a  nitty.  But  ji 
s'pose  'em  on  an  uninhabited  island,  half  sprung  with  grog,  ( 
from  the  control  of  their  officers,  and  out  a  pig-sboolin'.'* 

**  What,  you'd  guns,  then:"  stud  the  topinan. 

*^We'd  all  sorts  o*  weapons,  ra»ty  ships''  niUBketa,  old  {NSti 
and  cutlashes,"  replied  Hen.  "  Well,  away  we  goes,  swcllin' 
lolloping  about,  poppin*  at  a  pig  here,  and  sloshin^  at  another  tin 
as  they  darted  out  of  their  hidin'-placcs.  Presently  sonel'odj 
wounds  a  6ug  p'r'aps,  and  aw&y  he  scampers,  squealin'  with  thi| 
lungs  o*  forty  bo'suns,  and  cutlin'  for  his  lite  to  a  hole  in  the  rocki^ 
or  else  into  a  tope  of  palms,  with  a  couple  o'  sailors  boUlin^  uu  In 
the  alack  of  his  slippery  tail — the  pig  pulltn'  fur  his  life,  and  Jaa 
pullin'  for  his  dinner,  and  all  three  every  now  and  then  sweartn' 
and  gruntin',  and  pitching  and  rollin'  over  one  another,  like  so'gen 
in  a  breeze.  For,  mind,  it's  no  joko  abootin'  a  hog,  'tickUrly  i 
wild  'nn.  You  must  knock  him  over,  as  dead  as  a  herring,  orebl 
you  don't  hag  him.  No,  no,  he*s  clean  gone  if  he's  only  a  k| 
left,  I  can  tell  ye.  Into  the  rocks  he  bolls,  and  you  might  as  vil 
whittle  a  jig  to  a  uiilcstoue  as  try  to  get  him  out. 

*^  Well,  mates,  this  sort  o'  sport  melted  away  the  time  as  f«st  Ji 
the  sun  does  butter  upou  the  Guinea  Coast,  so  that,  by  about  nooa,  n 
found  ourselves  broihn'  along  under  a  load  o*  game,  about  thecrtitn 
of  the  island,  and  then  we  got 'tangled  in  a  stony  pa&s,  when* 
Nature  had  ^artinly  been  trying  her  hand  at  a  game  o'  Din«-| 
for  the  rocks  are  ju^t  like  t^kiitles.  Ilowsomever,  it  was  a 
Bort  of  a  place,  and  wc  played  Totn  Coxe's  traverse,  and  lost 
found  ourselves  a  dozen  times,  before  we  entered  tbo  open  coui 
attain,  and  then  what  d'ye  think  wos  the  first  thing  we  sc  cd?" 

"  A  meraiaid,  p'r'aps,  out  for  a  sirolV  said  the  topman. 

"  No,"  said  Ben. 

"  What  wos  it,  then,  eh?" 

"  A  man,"  replied  the  veteran. 

'*  Only  a  mau  V  e\AU\i\a,VtA  >^t\.oYnvMv^  evidently  disappointi 

*'  Only  a  manl"  ec\\ocA  W-^v,^  ■«'w^,'«VQ'\'%.^vi4^i.^v;A«« 
se   in  a  soVitarv  VaUvi^i  VvVc  %v..  Va.\K»^  ^^Vi!*    «a\s  <«^^u:v 
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Strange,  that  he  should  'a  tried  to  shun  a  meetin*,  for  he  'd  'a  slipped 
his  cable  and  run  il*  he  could;  huU  you  see,  that  woe  onpossible, 
because  we'd  a  clear  view  afore  lis  right  away  t«  the  sea,  and  we 
wos  between  him  and  the  only  hidin'- place  at  hand,  the  rocky 
detlks  tbruugh  which,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  we'd  driven  him. 
Well,  you  may  bo  sure,  that  iincling  a  man  on  a  hit  of  a  oninhabited 
island,  kicked  up  a  precious  bobber}',  and  we  asked  him  as  many 
questions  in  a  minnit.  as  would  'a  took  an  hour  to  answer." 

**  What  cuunlrymaD  was  he,  theui"'  inquired  the  captain  of  the 
forecastle, 

"An  Englishman;  he'd  been  left  there  to  catch  seals,  by  a 
whaler,  and  he  uos  to  be  called  for  on  the  ship's  return  to  Europe, 
alter  she  'd  6shed  fur  a  year  or  two  in  the  Pacific.  He  *d  been 
there  four  years  wtion  we  found  him." 

"  And  all  alone,  eh?" 

"  Nut  at  Brst,"  replied  Ben,  "  he  'd  one  companion." 

**  And  he  died,  1  s'pose  ?'*  said  the  topmau ;  ^*  how  lonely  fur  the 
Survivnr  I" 

**  You  *re  wide  o'  the  truth ;  but  p'r'aps,"  continued  Ben,  musing, 
"  you  wouldn't  guess  in  a  blue  moon  what  become  of  him.*' 

'*  Tried  to  escape,  p'r'aps,  and  was  lost,"  said  one. 

**  Buil'd  bissclf  to  death  in  the  crater,"  said  another. 

"No,"  said  Hen  slowly.  "Ah!  you'd  never  guess,  so  here's 
tell  ye, — they  couldn't  agree." 

"  What,  and  so  liv'd  on  different  parts  o'  the  island  ? " 

"  Ble:*s  yer* heart,  no,"  continued  Ben,  "each  man  must  have  a 
whole  island  to  hieself,  so  afier  a  reg  lar  fighi  one  moruin',  with 
knives,  down  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  when  they  both  lay 
stabbed  and  helpless,  they  detarmined  to  separate  fur  the  future, 
and  to  settle  which  should  emigrate  hisself  to  the  oeighhouring  isle 
of  Amsterdam;  they  tossed  up  and  our  friend  won,  and  his  mate, 
true  as  steel,  took  the  boat  left  'em  by  the  whaler,  and  sailed  for 
his  new  home,  and  he'd  never  heard  on  him  from  that  hour." 

"  Can't  think  what  they  could  'a  fought  about." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  old  seaman,  "  the  yarn  he  spun  to 
us  wos,  that  soon  after  the  ship  bad  left  em  on  the  island,  they 
quarreled  about  the  division  o'  the  seal-skins  they  'd  took,  and  our 
hermit  said  he  went  in  fear  of  bis  life,  fur  he'd  fuuud  his  mate  OD 
two  or  three  occasions  creeping  into  his  hut,  with  the  iotentiont  as 
he  thought,  of  murdering  him  in  his  sleep." 

"  But  what  should  he  murder  him  for:"' 

">Vell,  't  was  s'posed  he  intended  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  skins 
as  his  own,  when  the  ship  called  for  'em  on  her  homeward  vi*age. 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  you  know,  and  in  coorse  be  could  'a  made 
his  story  good  to  the  captain.  Be  (hat  as  it  may,  however,  the  sus- 
picion wos  onbeardhle,  they  felt  that  neither  wus  safe  ;  if  tbey  met 
they  sci'uled  and  pass(>(l  in  siU>nc-(%  for  it  appeared  they  wos  afraid 
ul  one  another,  and  so  they  wos  obliged  to  sleep  as  cunning  as  foxes, 
in  hulluNts,  thickels,  and  cavos,  and  out-of-the-way  places,  never 
letting  their  secret  haunts  be  known,  for  if  one  had  ketched  t'  other 
asleep,  he  'd  never  'waked  again.'^ 
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**>  I  gbould  a  thought  they  would  have  lived  together  for  the  salt 
of  company,"  said  the  topmaii. 

"Ah!'"  tjaid  Ben,  "so  should  I;  but  there's  no  'countinj  fi 
taste,  ye  know — 'sides,  it*3  ray  *piniofl  that  ueiiher  on  'eoiirosmuc 
good.  Vou  may  be  sartin,  the  captain  of  the  wlialcr  didn't  pi 
with  the  best  hands  iu  his  ship  —  pVaps  they  wos  a  couple 
miilinous  fellars,  and  left  there  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  'em.  B 
eoUtude  suited  him,  for  long  as  he'd  been  withnut  society,  he  did 
wi^h  to  meet  us.  He  *d  seen  us  heave  in  sight,  tn&ke  for  the  ' 
drop  our  anchor,  scud  boats  ashore,  land  in  the  lagoon,  climb  u 
eideg  of  the  crater,  scour  the  island  a  pig-shootin*,  and  retreat 
before  us  into  the  rocky  defilu,  where  we  found  him." 
"  Hut  how  did  he  live  ?  " 

*'  Live!"  rcpUcd  Beu,  "very  well.     Isn't  the  lagoon  chock  full 
fish  ?  '• 

"And  then  the  biling  water's  always  laid  on  at  the  main,' 
the  topman. 

"'Sides,  there's  wild  bogs,  koker-nuts,  and  veiietablea.  Ah 
continiied  lien,  luxuriously  sucking  his  (juid,  "a  fi'Uar  might 'a  bi 
as  happy  there  as  a  troop  o'  monkeys  in  a  nut-grove,  with  a  ** 
companions  of  the  ri^ht  sort.  Hut  1  tell  ye,  mates,  it's  my  'pii 
a  chap  must  'a  had  some  reason  for  shunnin'  his  species,  if  Ik  ci 
^a  shut  hissclf  up  in  such  a  reg'lar-built  Paradise  as  Si,  Paul's,  «i 
out  wiAhing  to  share  it  with  another." 

**  True,  mate ;  but  I  s'posc  you  humoured  him  and  left 
there,"  said  the  topmun. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Hen,  "  he  wouldn't  come  away.'* 

"  Pr'u|>8  he's  there  now,"  said  one  of  the  seamen. 

"  Like  enough,"  rcphed  the  old  tar,  ••  for  though  the  islands 
often  sighted  they're  seldom  landud  on,  and  it 's  my  belief  the  i 
tain  of  the  whaler  never  meant  to  call  for  him,  after  being  away 
four  years.  Hut  we  shan't  be  long  in  suajM-Dfc,  for  here  comes  iR 
morning  sun,  and  the  sloop  's  a  flying  through  the  water  likr  i 
dolphin." 

'*  Land  ho  V  bawled  the  look -out  on  the  foretop-ga]lant*yanL 

"  Land  ho  I "  shouted  the  man  at  the  main. 

"There  now,"  said  Hen,  "our  chronometers  couldn't  'a 
from  right,  for  (he  islanci  wos  due  Vordiit^r  to  our  rcck'nin*  by 
rise,  and  there 's  Sl  Paul's  sure  enough,  broad  off  upon  the  Ice " 

"  Kok'sel  there  I "  hailed  the  ofiicer  of  the  watch. 

"  Sir." 

"  Shorten  sail  for*ar<i." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

The  necessary  duties  of  the  vessel  now  called  forth  the  e 
of  old  Hen  and  his  auditory,  and  as  the  sun  rose  iu  splendid  miii 
the  beautiful  t>laup  moved  rapidly  towards  tho  two  island 
like  twin  giants,  seemed  lo  rise  out  of  the  ocean,  rearing  l 
heads  far  above  the  turbulent  billows  that  surround  Uicm. 
vessel's  canvas  was  soon  reduced  to  that  handy  condition  bc« 

working  into  an  auchoragc,  into  which  she  was  steered  by 
be  lead  bringing  u\>  fi;on\  \\\e\iQX\nvcv\]:k«  «\ni^ular  black  aaotj^ 
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wet  gunpowder,  which  he  decided  upon  as  being  the  proper  holding 
ground. 

The  cutters  were  soon  lowered  and  the  lagoon  entered,  and  we 
confess  it  was  with  a  strange  medley  of  surprise,  curiosity,  and 
animal  graiificatiun  that  He  caught  the  delicious  fi^h  of  the  crater 
from  the  bow  of  our  boat,  and  then  by  merely  walking  aft,  selected 
our  own  fish  kettle  in  the  boiling  sea,  and  cooked  them,  woodcock 
i'ashion,  with  the  trail  dangling  from  the  hook.  Old  Ben  now  had 
the  laugh  all  his  own  way,  and  many  a  greenhorn  repeated  the  expe- 
riment again  and  again  to  satisfy  himself  oT  the  truth  of  bis  state- 
ment, and  his  own  appetite  into  the  barj/ain. 

White  thus  busily  occupied  we  had  but  little  leisure  to  admire 
the  sublime  but  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  place,  but  gradually  its 
beauty  and  singularity  forced  itbelf  upon  the  attention  of  the  most 
indifferent  observer.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  the  vast  rotund 
form  of  the  crater,  ita  towering  concave  cliff:>>  the  seething  of  the 
sea,  and  to  detect  the  sort  of  jw-jishes-water,  where  it  was  neither 
hot  or  cold,  without  feeling  that  such  a  combination  of  grand  and 
curious  phenomena  are  not  to  be  readily  found.  Under  any  cir- 
cum^^tances,  even  in  torpid  Iceland,  such  a  scene  wyuld  be  full  of 
interest,  but  when  lit  up  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  in  this  beauti- 
ful climate,  flashing  through  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  palms,  which, 
like  warriors'  plumes,  bent  gracefully  berore  the  passing  breeze,  it 
receives  an  addiiiunal  charm,  that  no  pen  can  describe.  Neither 
must  that  soft  babbler,  the  wind,  be  forgotten,  with  its  cool  murmur- 
ing*, as  it  gently  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  crater,  nor 
the  brilliant  intensity  of  the  hues  of  the  myriads  of  tish  of  every  sixe 
and  form  that  floated  literally  in  crystal  beneath.  To  these  niuti 
be  added  the  charm  of  primeval  aolitude,  solemn  and  unbroken, 
which,  although  producing  a  fechug  akin  to  melancholy,  yet  cannot 
prevent  one's  regretting,  that  so  much  exquisite  beauty  should  be 
placed  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  so  remote  from  the  abodes  of  civil- 
ized man. 

And  now  hurrah  for  the  Hermit's  Cave.  Old  Ben  knew  the  way, 
and  leaping  ashore  on  the  beach  of  the  lagoon  our  party  followed 
him.  A  few  steps  through  a  clump  of  palms  growing  on  the  star- 
board hand  of  the  crater  brought  us  lo  a  natural  cavity  in  the  cliflT; 
its  aperture  was  curtained  with  the  tattered  remnant  of  an  old  sail, 
that  flapped  about  loosely  in  the  wind.  With  some  hesitation  we 
drew  it  aside  aud  discovered  that  the  hermit  was  not  within,  and 
that  he  appeared  to  have  deserted  it  for  some  time.  A  bit  of  rotten 
rope,  a  rude-shaped  seal-skin  jacket,  a  fragment  of  a  net,  a  rusty 
ship^s  musket,  and  a  few  rushes  that  had  served  the  recluse  for  a 
bed,  were  evidences  that  he  had  once  chosen  the  spot  for  his  home. 
But  now  we  concluded  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  his  solitary 
existence  and  found  means  to  quit  the  island,  which,  strange  to  say, 
was  a  disappointment  lo  many.  We  consoled  ourselves,  however, 
by  rambling  about  shooting  pigs,  picking  up  geological  specimens, 
bottling  off  some  of  the  boiling  sea*water,  and  indee^l  in  using  up 
the  brief  space  of  time  allowed  us  for  our  land  cruise  after  the  most 
approved  nautical  fashion. 
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In  ibe  midft  of  our  tnirth^  the  attention  of  our  party  was  dir 
to  something  fluttering  down  upon  the  tsea-beacli.  At  first  it  vssi 
nisuken  for  the  flapping  of  some  sea-bird's  wing,  but  a  glance 
throttgb  a  ^  Dollond "  soon  eettWd  the  matter.  It  was  a  piece  of 
eaiTtt  fiksteaed  to  a  pole.  To  seamen  this  was  enough  -a  signal 
of  aoae  aort,  and  as  the  distance  was  not  more  than  half-a-mile.  the 
vbole  psrty,  actuated  by  one  common  impulsPf  moved  towards  iL 
Some  news  of  the  hermit,  no  doubt, — shifted  hi:*  quar(en«  perhaps 
— found  the  cave  in  the  crater  too  hot  in  the  summer  and  50  moved 
noTF  into  the  sea-hreezc.  Yet,  it  was  not  his  habits  to  coitrt 
obeervation,  for  he  was  known  to  be  a  misanthrope.  But  the 
■lystery  was  speedily  explained. 

As  we  approached  the  spot  we  sa"  some  object  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  signal'Staff.  IVcsently  it  moved,  raised  its  head,  surreved 
us  for  an  instant,  and  then  shuffled  itself  along  down  the  sloping 
rock  ui>on  which  it  was  lying  and  plunged  into  ihe  sea.  Ita  mo«e>- 
ments  were  so  sudden,  and  altogether  so  singular  that  at  fir&t  it  wai 
impossible  to  say  what  it  was,  and  it  was  only  af^er  three  or  four 
more  little  round  bullet-heads  were  raised,  followed  by  the  same 
sort  of  alarmed  shuffling  gait  and  plunges  into  the  sea  that  we  dis-  j 
coTcred  them  to  be  so  many  large  seals  that  we  had  disturbed  white] 
basking  in  the  sun. 

But  yet  there  still  remains  a  seal  at  the  foot  of  the  staff,  and  erenj 
though  we  approach  it  continues  mottonless.    We  come  even  olostrr,! 
but  it  lies  there  slill.     There  can  be  no  mistake,  for  we  can  detect] 
the  peculiar  colour  of  its  fur.     One  of  the  parly  raised  his  musket  { 
to  his  shoulder — he  hesitates  — why  does  not  the  man  fire  ?     He 
lowers  his  piece,  and  walks  straiglit  up  lo  the  ohject.  having  conjec- 
tured  during  the   momentary   glance,   while    taking   aim,   that  it 
looked  human.     It  turned  out  to  be  $0.     It  was  the  hermit  of  the 
crater  in  a  seal  skin  dress,  but  be  was  dead,  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton  and  rotting  in  the  sun. 

A  Bailor  soon  read  the  meaning  of  the  bit  of  canvas  tied  to  the 
staff,  it  told  him  of  some  calamity,  sickness  perhaps,  overtaking  the 
I>oor  fiohtary,  and  that  here  be  had  crawled  iu  his  hour  of  distress. 
A  nautical  eye  readily  detected  also  that  the  shelving  rock  upon 
which  we  found  the  hermifs  bones  was  a  prominent  one.  and  placed 
upon  the  side  of  the  island  upon  which  ships  generally  pass.  Ht$ 
otily  hope  consisted  in  the  chance  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
some  passing  vessels.  Here  he  had  with  his  dying  efforts  raised 
his  signal,  sighed  his  last  sigh,  and  died  a  death  that  sickens  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon.  And  here,  too,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
sweep  of  the  breakers,  a  rude  grave  was  hastily  scooped  by  the 
silent  mariners,  and  the  few  bony  fragments  that  were  left  of  the 
Hermit  of  Su  Paul's  were  buried  in  it. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TO 
ST.  PETER'S. 

"  L'f.scaueb  a  son  esprit.*"  Bui  the  cold  aud  stony  steps  ont- 
side  lite  door  arc  devoted  to  Uioughls  and  senliiiitints  of  a  more 
serious  cast. 

In  llie  excitement  of  departure  the  gucMts  maj  linger  on  the 
carj^eted  steps  inside  to  ease  tlieiusclves,  in  the  last  struggle,  of 
brilliant  thingK  which  tlic  ercning  was  too  short  to  introduce,  and 
these  strippinj^s  (lo  use  a  dairy  metaphor)  may  yield  more  cream 
ol  wit  ihiin  all  the  rest  uf  the  enlertainuietit.  But  un  ihuse  windy 
and  starlit  steps  oub^idr,  the  scene  drops — the  thing  is  done,  and 
what  reuittiits  ?     Reflection  ! 

Sometimes  pleasant.  "  I  hare  said  brilliant  things !  I  hare 
been  looked  upon  favourably  by  fair  listening  faces  !  My  place 
in  the  world  of  wit  and  fashion  has  been  acknowledged  by  men  of 
genius  and  reputation  !  "^ 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  unpleasant.  "  1  have  been  dull,  and  ill 
at  ease  !  I  hare  made  an  unfavourable  irnprt-ssion  on  the  lady  I 
love  !  I  have  been  snubbed  by  an  influential  duchess,  and  cut  bjr 
a  popular  author !  '* 

But  whatever  be  their  turn,  upou  these  paltry,  egotistical  consh* 
derations  break  in  the  silent  stars, and  the  uighi-wiud*s  whispering 
murmurs, 

"Tbink'Bt  thou  this  world  of  hopes  and  fears 
Could  find  no  atalclicr  tliun  its  pcrrs 
In  yonder  Uiuiisond  iiiilliua  spheres?" 

So  we  light  our  cigar,  to  soothe  our  disappointments  or  tran- 
quillize our  exultation,  aud  merrily  or  sorrily  trudge  home  to  bed. 

'I'hc  authur  of  these  pages  has  delivered  himself  uf  lias  little 
digest  of  what  he  has  lo  say  on  door-steps,  mt^rely  because  he  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  him  lo  make  a  little  flourish  with  bis  peu 
before  starting  on  his  jonntey  (for  it  is  ajonrney  he  is  going  to 
trouble  you  with,  not  a  heart-breaking  f^cene  in  highOife  at  an 
evening  party),  and  the  matter  which  camo  readiest  to  hand  was  a 
door-slep. 

It  was  a  door-step  in  the  quiet<cloi:>tercd  precinct  of  West- 
minster, a  door-step  from  which  you  might  have  seen  the  grey 
calhedral  towers  rise  beyond  the  pei-spectire  line  of  quaint  uiO' 
<liceral  houses,  which  form  one  side  of  a  swarded  square  of  green, 
worn  more  threadbare  thnn  an  old  billinrd-table  by  the  ball-pro- 
pelling feel  of  Weslminsler  boys. 

Obnervc  I  said,  *'  you  miyhi  have  seen,  &C.,*'  but  on  Uiis  occa- 
sion you  wouldn't. 

"  Why  ?  "^ 

Tliere  was  on  this  occasion  a  cab  in  the  way,  whose  body,  and 
roof,  much  pilnd  with  various  luggage,  intercepted  the  habitual 
view  which  this  door-slep  commands. 
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"You  arc  Belling  very  tiresome  with  your  panic ul.iri lie*,*  en> 
the  reader;  "  1  wish  you  would  get  inlo  your  cab  al  once,  ai 
drive  away." 

Cruel  and  unwind  impatience  !  Would  you  hare  me  go  ava 
thousands  of  miles,  many  TOonlliR,  perhaps  never  to  return,  nif 
out  saying  good-bye  to  my  friends?  Won't  you  give  me  time 
press  the  warm  hands  which  seem  unwilling  to  let  go  miau?- 
to  answer  the  affectionate  words  of  farewell? — to  »haVe  liu 
with  the  butler  (who  has  been  in  the  family  almost  as  lODg 
myself,  and  considers  himself  almost  as  much  a  part  of  it),  u 
lays  my  plaids  and  cloaks  over  my  knees?  Have  I  not  erca 
say  good-bye  to  the  gnibby  little  page  (a  cockney  imp,  w; 
valets  the  junior  branches,  and  is  ou  terms  of  the  most  disli 
fonnalily  with  me,  who  have  to  be  very  formidable  tndeeft  id  n 
behaviour  towards  hiro,  to  keep  him  in  any  sort  of  order),  wlii 
he  shuts  the  cub-duor,  which  he  has  been  sedulously  holdiogcpi 
all  the  while? 

I  do  say,  good-byo  to  him,  however,  and  he  is  evidently 
prepared  for  it,  for  he  looks  np  doubtfully,  as  if  he  diduUkoa 
whether  to  take  the  indifferent  good-bye  I  throw-  oat  ofthewi; 
dow,  like  a  copper  to  a  beggar,  as  his  own  property,  and  aiisn 
"  Good -bye,  sir!"  or  say,  "Did  you  speak,  air?"  lie  coi 
promises  llie  matter  by  touching  his  round  forehead  about  wlu 
the  rim  of  his  hat  would  have  come  to  if  be  had  had  a  bat 
touch. 

"  Where  shall  I  drive  you  ? "  cries  a  liusky,  rheumatic  row 
still  more  benumbed  by  the  front  window-panes. 

"  Romel" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  !" 

"  Oh  ! — to  be  sure  ! — Tjondon  Bridge  station.** 

1  kiss  and  ware  my  hand.     They  kiss  and  wave  theirft 
threshold  of  my  home.    May  peace  be  with  you  all  till  my 

There  is  a  whipflick  and  a  "  Now,  then,  stupid  !"  for  the  pi 
old  cab-horse,  who  may  have  seen  belter  days,  but  at  present 
unconscious  of  any  romance  in  locomotion.  I  may  feel  wilh 
cab-horse  some  day  when  I  am  an  old,  worn-out,  broken-^ 
hack.  It  is  what  we  most  of  us  come  lo  sooner  or  later;  but 
1  am  young  (giving  all  due  xvetght  to  the  seriousness  ofs< 
and-twcnty  snuuuers  —  one  counts  youth  by  summers  and  agel 
winters),  and  Hope,  the  mainspring  of  lile,  though  beginning] 
rust  a  little  in  the  oxigcnaLing  process  of  experience,  is  ye 
hope,  far  from  snapping. 

As  the  old  cab-horse  stumbles  lamely  forward,  I  feel  that 
world  is  Iwfore  mo.  I  and  my  portmanteaus  and  cloaks  foriiii_ 
indefinitely  moveable  speck  on  its  surface.  Hip,  hip,  hip  — liur- 
rah!  Here  goes  again,  in  search  of  those  »rondcrful  advm'.  ir  ; 
which  I  have  gone  so  manv  thutisaiid  miles  for,  and  never  i 
nor,  indeed,  ever  expect  loViud.  But,  ah!  what  a  pigrov  i-*  r- 
peclalion,  and  whav  a.  ^iiut  is  Hope  !  Hip,  hip— hurrah*!  I  jUB 
once  noore  on  my  Vra\e\5\ 

For  some  day*  Vni?«cti[G  o\n  tWi^wVixt  ^^wcw  "^vsi  \vxd^tNaM,^ 
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hold  metropolis  wc  have  been  qnicUy  dweJUng  in,  the  spirit  of 
Iravt'l  comes  upon  us,  and  seems  to  loosen  our  footsteps.  We 
tread  lightly  upon  the  pavement  of  streclB,  which  we  feel  aro  so 
soon  to  lall  away  and  vanish,  being,  as  far  as  wc  arc  concerned, 
folded  up  very  small,  and  stowed  away  in  somo  corner  of  the 
memory. 

London  Bridtre  station.  I  lalie  my  ticket  in  the  train  to  Polk- 
stone:  the  tidal  express.  How  well  wc  order  these  things  in 
England.  In  other  countries  oil  arrou^'cmcnts  are  fixed,  as  if  ineu 
were  made  for  trains  .ind  stcunihoaf:,  instead  of  trains  and  steam- 
boats for  men.  'I'iiero  is  no  effort  to  miikc  ends  meet.  A  steam- 
boat comes  in  ten  minutes  too  late  for  a  train  ;  the  train  is  gone. 
Everything  is  more  or  less  inconvenient  as  times  and  tides  alter, 
usually  more  or  less. 

However,  here  we  arc  at  Folkstone.  It  is  blowing  great  ginis, 
and  the  Channel  is  in  as  great  a  commotion  us  it  has  roum  for. 
The  luggage  is  being  shovelled  aboard,  down  a  sort  of  timootli 
trough.  A  stout  sailor  in  oilskins  is  handing  it  down  into  the 
hold.     It  is  a  cold  day,  but  he  is  in  a  great  perspimtiou. 

"'Eavy  portmanto,  Sir  1"  seeing  by  the  interest  expressed  in 
my  countenance  that  it  is  mine.  "  'Kavy  portmanto.  Sir !  is  it 
all  money  V* 

"  Well  most  of  it,  I  suppose." 

"  If  you  was  to  give  it  me,  yonr  honor  should  never  starve. 
O,  work.  Sir,  see  it  takes  the  grease  out  of  a  cliap !" 

"  Grease !  I  thought  the  drops  were  tears,  but  I  see  they're 
blubber  I  It  blows  heavy !  I  think  we  shall  all  be  sick  before  wo 
sec  Boulogne  l" 

*'■  I  think  we  shall,  Sir,  leastways  I  knows  I  shall — sick  of  the 
sea  anyhow  !" 

"That  disease  is  worse  than  sea-.sickness — it  lasts  longer!*' 

"You're  in  the  right  of  it  there.  Sir,  it  do  last  longer,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  a-throwed  it  up  long  agoo." 

We  were  very  sick — Oh  the  ominous  hiccup!  the  fatal  heaving 
up  across  the  breast — the  Ijrief  effurt  to  wrestle  with  fate !  the 
flight  to  the  bulwark — the  premonitory  cough — the  heave — the 
agony — we  stagger  back  and  he  down  again  among  our  damp 
cloaks  on  the  spray-sprinkled  deck,  half  fainting  and  forgetful  of 
&11  things  except  one  great  evil. 

Shall  wo  never  rench  land  ?  The  wind  is  ahead.  We  make  very 
little  way — we  toss  and  pitch  and  pilch  and  toss — Ha !  the  vessel 
is  easier !  what  has  happened  ?  The  captain  thinks  we  cannot 
make  Boulogne,  in  this  gale,  to  catch  the  train — we  shall  put  in 
to  Calais.  An  hour  more  will  see  us  in  calm  ivatcr.  An  hour? 
how  many  centuries  of  misery  in  those  sixty  minutes ! 

There  was  n  tremendous  bustle  of  custom-house,  police,  and 
radway  arrangements.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  pressure  to  get 
into  the  passport  office  was  a  stout  old  lady  in  a  great  pucker; 
partly  hecause  she  was  afraid  her  lugguge  was  lost ;  partly  becnuse 
showing  a  passport  was  a  tcrribic  diplomatic  novelty ;  partly 
because  she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Krcnch;  but  principally 
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because  she  was  a  stout  middle-aged  female  in   an  obstnn 
doorway. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difRculties,  a  rumour  of  paramount 
terest  and  importance  reached  her  ear.     Standing  a  lii 
from  the  group  of  passport-office  ward-lhrusters  was  a 
looking  old  gentleman,  who  had  on  his  arm  a  middle' 
(in   every   respect    a   contrast   to   our    friend    in    the  dooi 
delicately  formed,  and  with  the  remains  of  beauty.     The  whi 
cuncerned  this  couple,  and    was  to    the    ciTcct    that  they  w«N 

the  Duke  and   Duchess    of    N •.     The  stout  old    lady,  « 

luid  not  exactly  caught  the  title,  told  mc   confideiitiaUy  that  : 
thought  it  was  the  r)ucheRs  of  Carlisle. 

Do  not  you  like  to  be  told  atiythinff  about  a  Duke  and  a  Dnchi 
dearreader?  If  you  arean  Hn^hshman,  or  an  Knglishwomon,  1 
sure  you  du;  and  would  read  me  attentively  if  I  was  to  descr 
with  tedious  particularity  how  the  poor  old  Duke,  who  was  vi 
sick  himself,  helped  her  grace,  who  was  still  sicker,  tu  the  taffn 
and  how,  when  the  polite  captain  nished  forward  to  bear  her  bi 
to  her  seat,  his  grace  stood  Iwliind  it,  hulding  draperies  outspi 
to  receive  her  languishing  form. 

He  did  it  witli  a  courtly  air  of  affeclionate  deference,  which  b 
atlracled  my  attention  during  my  own  paroxysms.  I  hail  Mvi 
myself,  *'  There  is  a  couple  who  know  now  to  be  aca-Jticb  in  i 
cecdingly  good  taste.  I  am  sure  ihal  old  boy  is  a  gpntleman,  ni 
I  should  jiny  he  wa.s  a  colonel :  and  the  old  girl  has  been  a  preC 
womau  in  her  time,  and  makes  no  fuss  over  her  misforttnn 
not  cross  to  her  husband  before  the  public,  and  has  n  civil  »iii 
ou  her  pole  lips,  for  the  rough  old  sailor  who  laovcs  her  about  I 
a  child. 

All  this  I  thought,  before  the  magic  whisper  made  the  custoi 
house  of  Calais  tremble  ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been  fur  that  discovei 
should  1  have  written  the  account  of  a  middlu-agod  couple  bei 
sea-sick  in  excellent  txste ;  or  would  you  have  read  it  with  1 
same  devout  attonlion  F  Let  us  confess  we  love  Duk«t  a 
Duches-es;  I  um  sure  we  do,  and  1  hujte  1  may  have  the  pleaii 

of  meeting  you  at  N House  on  uty  relnrn  to  Knghunl. 

Meanwhile  we  get  away  from  Calais,  and  shortly  hegin  to 
very  hungry,  not  having  liad  lime  to  replace  the  hreakf;ist  Ul( 
presented  lo  the  fishes  of  the  channel.  Wc  have  passed  a  gu 
maoy  stations.  Where  shall  we  slop  fur  refreshments  i  Ah 
are  stopping  again.  This  seems  a  large  station  ! — Railway  por 
outside. — '*  AriTaaassKSf-a  !  *' 

VVe  surely  shall  stop  for  reircshmenls  here ! 
"  Why  ? " 

Airas  was  always  a  celebrated  place  for  Goblin  !  Ha-ba! 
Our  bnggage  had  not  been  examined  at  Calais,  but  sent  on 
Paris.  At  midnight,  in  the  xaiie  de  dixtributioH  ds»  bayd^ 
stout  and  closely-packed  portmanteau  opes  its  (tonderous  jaws  ii; 
the  gas-UgViV.  \\\  «U\t\4\  bcy^us  to  burrow  among  the  ch 
jammed  paTccH,\xVe  an  cviCT^nSA^i  V«vv«  \vi  K\i:k%^  v^vhcn  rabi 
are  iu  sroeU. 
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"Qu'est  que  c'est  ?  des  livres  ?  "  pulling  out  two  copies  of  a 
uork,  iu  Iwo  sky-blue  volumes. 

"Deux  exeniplaires  de  nies  royages  en  Espagne  !" 
"  Mills  v'la  d'autrcs,  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  lirresl"  seizing  three 
cantos  of  a  certain  poem. 

"  C'fst  un  epique  que  jVi  ecril,  moi,  auBsi !  ^ 
**  Tant  inicux  ;  j'cn  fais  mes    frlicilations  ;— but  what  is  this 
parcel  ?  ** 

"  Oh  !  il  is  only  wood  to  ongrare  upon — jc  m'amuse  conime  ccla  P* 
"  Alluns  1— but  uhnl  are  lliesc  ?  fibs  !  vices !  pincers  !  " 
"Ah  !  oui,  je  suis  aussi  quelque  peu  bijoutier!  " 
"Auleur!  gr.ivrur  en  hois!  bijoultcr  f  vous  roiis  amusez  done 
dc  plusieurs  choses  !  (passing  on  to  the  next  trunk,  and  talking  to 
a  colleague) — que  Its  Ani^luis  unL  de  singnli(>rcs  idees  !  ma  (ox  I*^ 

\Vc,llial  is  my  companion  (one  can  hardly  travel  three  hundred 
miles  without  niakiug  on  actjuaiutauce,)  and  myself,  drove  to  the 
Hotel  de  Bade  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  deposited  our 
luggage  ;  were  just  in  lime  to  snp  before  Tortoni's  closed ;  went 
to  bed  ;  breakfasted  together  next  morning  at  the  Cafe  dc  Paris, 
which,  by  llie  waVi  I  don'l  recommend  for  breakfasts,  and  iheu  we 
separated  on  tlie  Huulevard,  eacli  to  our  several  busiuesH  or  desire. 

I  for  my  own  poor  part  sent  lo  the  embassy  to  inquire  if  a  friend 
of  mine  {also  on  his  way  lo  Italy)  had  left  Paris  yet.  The  attacki 
I  bad  expected  tu  6nd  was  not  in  Paris,  but  llic  conctenje  said  there 
was  one:  I  remembered  nome  slight  ttliadow  of  acquaintance  witli 
bim ;  I  had  played  at  tennis  with  him  at  Cambridge,  whilhor  ho 
had  come  long  ago  on  a  visit  from  Oxford. 

He  begged  me  to  be  scaled,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  while  I  un> 
folded  my  diOiculiies,  and  he  Guished  his  brc^ikf'ist.  He  unfnrtu- 
ualely  kueiv  nothing  about  my  friend,  nor  could  anything  be  dis- 
covered from  the  sub-oQlciat  ho  summoned  from  the  passport 
office. 

His  meal  was  not  disturbed  aloue  by  these  investigations;  a 
continual  crowd  of  messengers  kept  coming  and  going.  lie 
explained  ihis  bustle  by  the  fact  that  there  was  lo  be  a  grand  ball 
at  the  Tuillcries  to-night.  The  first  ball  under  the  Kmpire.  There 
were  two  iliousand  KngUsh  in  Paris,  all  wanting  to  go.  1  said 
there  was  a  shght  miscalculation  in  his  estimate ;  now  that  he  had 
been  imprudent  enough  to  give  me  the  first  news  of  such  an 
entertainment,  1  should  hasten  to  become  the  two  thousand  and 
oncth  applicant. 

II  was  tnu  late  !  There  would  have  been  do  difficulty  (as  I  had 
been  presented  al  court]  if  I  had  come  a  diiy  or  two  earlier;  but 
now  there  was  no  chance— the  invitations  given  now  were  only 
rectifications  of  omission — -people  left  out,  by  accident,  of  the  list 
Bcutin.  Mistresses  whose  Misters  already  bad  invitations,  and  so  on. 

I  went  away  pensively,  and  had  my  hair  cut.  The  process  of 
brushing  and  greasing  seemed  to  stimulate  the  brain ;,  a  bright 
idea  seized  me.  A  paprfier's  shop,  not  far  from  llic  hairdresser's, 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  gales  where  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
arms  look  down  on  the  Ktic  du  I'aubourg  St.  Honow.     Uxs^V 
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boiiglit  a  frlicct  of  Hole-paper^  and  indited  an  o]jistle,  Milling fni 
my  cnsv  in  as  terse  and  powcrfid  language  as  I  was  mwtcr  nlj 
under  llic  emergency.  This  seed  I  sowed  on  British  >|frouiid,  ati^ 
sent  over  the  river  tci  gel  the  Papal  Suncio's  visay  and  pay  lutii 
while  the  harvest  should  have  time  lo  ripen. 

For  the  risa  I  was  too  late ;  I  had  tiie  advantage,  howcrvT.i 
seeing  a  venerable  5(;ure  iu  Cardinal's  robe?,  sweep  through 
corridor  to  his  carriage. 

1  called  on  a  learned  Countess  who  dwells  in  tho  Quartif 
St.  Gcrmains,  with  whom  1  had  a  bnj?  and  iiilcresling  come 
Haiion  on  a  variety  of  topics.     1  also  caught  a  glimpse  of  bor  fai 

daughter,  the  Lady  F ,  who  said  she  was  to  be  at  the  ba' 

which  made  mo  the  more  devoutly  wish  that  the  somewhat  »ec< 
note  [  had  left  at  the  Embassy  might  be  germinating  farourabh'. 
1  had  another  friend  in  the  Pai/ti  T^itiit  whom  I  did  uol  finJ.bu 
on  my  way  thither  I  was  struck  by  some  neat  clasp-kntve8  io  ill 
Rue  Dauphiue.  I  bought  one,  and  made  tho  acquaiulaDO 
Mr.  Picault,  a  very  eminent  and  ingenious  cutler,  who  oblah 
many  prizen  at  the  Great  Exhibitiou.  He  is  the  inrcnlorof  it 
oyster-opening  machine,  which  works  admirably;  and  a  scissor-kni 
of  great  merit.  His  steel  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  ingeiniil, 
of  his  contrivances  admirable.  He  lives  40,  Uue  Daupbine^  ui 
his  shop  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  amateurs  iu  cailcry  of  i 
descriptions. 

Oil  the  slippery  rise  of  the  Ponl  Neuf,  I  saw  a  horse  wilIi 
heavy  carlload  behind  him,  slrugghng  for  foothold.      Grot  spark 
rose  ihick  and  bright  from  the  diriy  wet  pavewent.     It  remiadc 
me  of  the  struggles  of  genius. 

Coming  liouie  lo  my  hotel,  I  found  the  '*  grand  chambL-Huu 
had  been  commnndud  by  the  Em])eror  to  invito  me  to  pass  lb 
evening  at  the  TuUlerica.     So  1  bought  a  pair  of  while  kid  glor 


Such  of  my  readers  as  have  been  to  her   Majesty's  Balls 
Itncliingham  l*al:ico,  or  her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister's  eveiiii 
parties  in  I>owning-streel,   will  remember  a  certain  diOicullv 
getting  there,  and  a  very  unceitain  difficulty  in  getting  away. 

An  endless  swarm  of   carriages;  all  the  fa»hioiiahlc  world 
being  spun  into  that  line  ;  there  is  to  he  no  cutting  and  itphci 
in  the  middle.     An  inspector,  stern  as  Fate — in  facl,  a  blue  Cloih 
holds    the  end,   and   Lwincs  iu  fresh,    straggling  material,  as 
gathers  beneath  his  hand.     And,  all  along  the  rupewalk,  incx 
Table  Lachesises  and  Atroposes  are  ready  lo  draw  you  out  or  cut 
you  off*  in  a  moment,  if  the  conduct  of  your  coochmaD  becoi    ~ 
unconstiiuiional. 

Humble — rumble — stop Rumble — mmble — slop ! 

go  about  a  carriage-length  a  minute  for  the  space  of  ihreo^qui 
of  an  hour. 

I  expected  Ibis  sort  of   process  wiili  a  resigned  antJcipati 
Bui  on  yhc  conVrary,  I  was  irnndJed  away  briskly  down  the  1' 
do  la  Paix,  aAo^^R  v^«  l^\ieVVfc\X!\svA\^'&Ni\cA.'Cci«;'v«A»R.^^ 
Bloppagu  ov  i\ucb\Aow,  viVttAtvS.  \ft  \\\e  vv'^\\.\\\\\j  >\»t  ■• 
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du  Carousel ;  that  is,  the  slice  of  it  within  the  iron  railings  nnd 
the  tiiuniphal  arcli  willi  horses  on  llie  lop. 

**  Quelle  coulenr  dc  billot?"  cried  an  official  from  beneath  the 
canopy  wliich  sliclterctl  the  whole  length  of  a  very  long  cause- 
way. **  Ilillets  blancs  par  ici!"  There  were  separate  entrances 
for  difTcrenl  coloured  tickets  ;  mine  was  white,  but  1  did  not  %'eriry 
what  class  thai  colour  belonged  (o. 

I  entered  a  spacious  hall,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  which  I  might 
have  more  iniuulely  observed,  if  T  had  not  had  to  depose  my  hat 
and  Spanish  cloak,  and  in  doing  so  to  carry  myself  in  all  re!<pecta 
as  if  1  had  been  accuslomed  to  look  in  of  evenings  at  the  Tnile- 
ries,  for  a  dance  and  a  bit  of  supper,  from  tlie  time  of  Louis 
Quatorzc  downwards. 

However,  I  remember  that  on  one  side  there  was  a  gigantic 
range  of  counters,  where  ovcr-clolhes  were  taken  in  pawn,  and 
pledges  given ;  and  on  the  other  a  grand  staircase. 

I'p  this  1  went,  and  at  the  top  of  it  delivered  my  great  card  of 
invitation  to  a  functionary  in  court-dross  on  the  landing.  By  this 
lime  my  gloves  were  on,  and  I  walked  into  the  Euiperor's  apart- 
ments  on  the  first  floor.  'I'here  was  a  long  gallery-saloon,  nicely 
decorated  with  white  and  gold,  with  columns  at  the  entrance  cud  ; 
windows  on  the  left,  looking-glasses  on  the  right,  and  in  the 
middle  uf  the  right  baud  wall  a  great  equestrian  picture  of  the 
Enificror  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  tu  welcome  the  company  on 
their  arrival. 

This  gallery  was  not  very  full  of  people.  The  next  room,  on 
which  it  opened  at  the  end,  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  This 
was  the  xnsisaiitf  dex  marichaux.,  said  to  be  the  most  splendid 
room  in  Europe.  I  wedged  my  way  in  through  the  crowded  door- 
way. It  was  ft  blaze  of  chandelier-spangles  and  gilding.  Not 
gilded  in  the  sense  of  being  picked  out  w  ilh  gold ;  but  tlie  main 
staple  was  gold,  and  the  pickings  out  were  in  white.  It  is  a  cube 
of  sixty  feet,  slightly  domed  at  the  lop.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
that  great  central  square  mass,  of  whose  shape  and  size  anybody 
mav  judge  preity  accurately  from  the  Tnilleries  gardens. 

On  a  red  velvet  dtth  was  the  chair  of  state,  supported  on  either 
side  by  a  lower  range  of  scats  for  the  princes  and  (mnccsses  of  the 
blood.  Behind  and  above  impended  a  massive  gulden  gallery, 
propped  by  gigantic  carialides  of  gold.  The  curtains  and  hang- 
ings were  of  rich  blue  velvet,  studded  rather  tiiau  embroidered  with 
jpcal  golden  bees.  The  go<ifalhci*3  of  the  apartment  were  mar- 
shalled around  in  their  frames. 

But  I  am  tired  of  upholsiery.  The  band  strikes  up  ;  the  middle 
of  the  floor  is  cleared  for  the  first  quadrille,  and  the  Emperor 
leads  off  with  the  Princess  31athilde.  Of  course  nobody  wants  to 
know  what  the  Emperor  looks  like.  Everybody  has  seen  prints 
and  portraits  of  him,  and  they  are  all  exactly  like.  He  has  strik- 
ing features,  a  moustache,  an  imperial,  and  a  nose  which  cannot  bu 
L missed  by  the  clumsiest  arli'it.  The  expression  is  not  ditBcult  to 
catch,  for  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  expression  at  all.  They  say 
tlic  elder  Napoleon  used  to  affect  an  utter  vaconcj  oi  (:,<3>\\vVi:XA».^'(i-, 
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merely  wearing  a  bland  smile  as  a  convenient  ina.M^iie.  The 
aeul  imperial  smilu  is  tinctiirud  with  a  look  of  placid  n^lulcnctsj 
tliougb  wisdom  were  to  be  affected  as  well  as  bencTuleucc  Hie 
chia  ib  sligblly  lifled ;  llie  shoulders  broad  (a  good  bust,  if  \l 
not  padded))  set  upon  liltle  legs  in  uliile  breecbes  and  silk  »lq 
ings,  wbicli  rumpled  and  ruckled  over  the  feel  more  than  ait  \ 
peror's  silk  stockings  ouglil  lo  do.  I  know  thai  silk  slockinj;^) 
diflicult  lo  keep  uji,  being  of  a  glidesomo  material  which  garlPii 
do  not  easily  liold.  Should  the  imperial  eye  ineel  these  liiir>,  li- 
me recommend  a  slrap  of  inverted  wont  Led -pi  u^h  in&idc  the  knt* 
band  of  the  inexpressibles.  However,  it  is  a  very  coiKip)icate< 
and  elaborate  science  to  put  ou  silk  stockiugs  and  breccben  per 
fectly,  even  wilh  all  appliances  and  means  lo  boot;  and  I  dart 
the  Emperor  wilt  surmount  these  wrinkles  %viih  time  aud  exf 
ricucc,  if  only,  like  Uan,  '*  be  abides  in  bis  breeches.*"  i 

All  ihiugs  considered,  be  plays  his  part  very  creditably;  Udtj 
considering  that  he  is  a  liltle  bit  of  a  man  to  dress  up  and  setl 
the  centre  of  an  empire's  ponij)  and  panoply ;  and  that,  as  t'a  " 
is  said  to  have  expressed  his  previous  cbn'Siilis  slule,  **ad«vi 
two  ago,  he  was  a  melancholy  adventurer  in  a  coutmoii  rah." 
waltzes  ver)-  l<denibly  fur  a  great  man,  who  has  the  disadvaot 
of  knowing  that  cverybi-dy  is  looking  at   his  steps,  so  thai 
becomes  almost  a  performance.     He  does  everything  to  a  tvU  ^'^ 
and-dricd  sort  of  manner,  which  seems  to  wish  lo  look  is  if  ill 
been  a  penitanency;  and  yet  1  dou't  think  it  was  altogether  fiiiu 
ou  my  part,  thai  there  was  in  the  manm-r  a  consciouKnei^s  of  l' 
incidental  forluily  of  liis  being  there  in  the  TuilU-rie*  ui  nil,  mu 
more  in  the  character  he  supported,  as  il  were,  by  spt'eiol  euga 
ment.     The  whole  affair  bad  a  "  for  this  night  only"  soit  of 
about  it. 

Still,  if  we  had  been  at  the  ^Tst  ball,  under  the  losl  empire. i 
should)  vtry  likely,  have  said  very  nearly  the  same  thing.     **  \'i 
may  depend,  madum,^'  said  I,  to  a  beautiful  aud  amiable  yoa 
lady,  whom  I  was  conducting  into  tlie  couversation-rooro,  to 
a  look  at  Mademuiselle    Moulijo,  a  Spanish    beauty,  whum 
world  talks  about,  and  the  Emperor  is  said  to  admire,  "  you  tn 
depend,  modumt  though  you  look  on  this  little  man  without  mu 
wonder  and  asionishuient  now,  history  will  think   it  a  mueb 
wonderful  tiling  that  an  empire  should  have  been  founded  out 
battle  of  AuAterlit2  and  the  code  Napoleon,  than  that  it  sho 
have  been  restored  on  the  strength  of  thu  idees  Nap)>'> 
and  the  scnii-niarilime  battle  of  Boulogne,     'lime  will  • 
the  wrinkles  which  we  see  in  ihc  silk  stockings.     Those  little 
will    be   forgotten   in   expanded    marble,   sublimely    plaiiled 

{l^edcstals  and  columns.  He  may  be  the  patriarch  of  a  Uh^ 
''rench  mouarchs.  Vou  should  look  upon  him,  not  as  a  wi7.xe 
little  siniperer,  who  has  to  walk  about  with  his  chin  in  the  air  i 
he  mny  not  Ifead  upon  bis  moustache,  but  as  a  wondt-rul  uunj 
in  the  bisVotv  o^  \\\w  viuAA.  A.  man  who,  without  ihc  aid  of  birl 
without  t\»e  a\d  o^  a.^^*  \«;TOiM\.v!\;Vft  \A*ot.Vs. — ^v\sJv«^  Uv  the  ivt\ 
of  a  resolute  wiW,  %uVi\\\u*s\^   %\iv«t^v^  v**  '^  \^wvi»e*.'  ' 
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went  on   taking  crery  arailable  and  unarailable  opportunity   of 
becoming  Kmperor  of  the  French^  and  at  lant  hit  on. 

''  I'here  is  something  to  my  mind  more  snblimo  in  the  unac- 
countiibte  providence  of  this  man's  success,  than  in  the  ciirefully- 
buill  fabric  of  bis  uncle's  career.  We  have  had  Julius  Coisars  and 
Augustuses  and  William  the  Conquerors  before — we  liave  had 
Cosmo  de  Medicis  and  Crouiwulls — it  is  comparatively  couinon  to 
figlit  and  maiiccuvre  your  way  to  greatness — ^hut  here  is  a  maowbo 
has  conquered  and  persuaded  the  most  martial  and  loquacious 
people  in  the  world,  without  either  the  thunder  of  oratory  or  the 
eloquence  of  cannon." 

"  Ye","  replied  the  young  lady,  who  had,  all  this  time,  been 
looking  at  Mademoiselle  Monlijo,  as  she  sat  on  the  sofa,  talking 
to  the  ludicrously  sublime  Uacciocchi,  *'  yes  1  her  dress  is  very 
prolty,  but  I  don't  admire  her  very  much  !" 

*'  I  don\  think  young  ladies  ever  do  much  admire  celebrated 
beauties,"  I  re]>lied,  a  litlle  disheartened  that  my  political  and 
poetical  tropes  had  missed  the  pretty  litlle  pink  ear  they  wero 
aimed  at.  "  But,  except  that  her  hair  is  of  a  sandy-yellow,  that 
her  complexion  is  rather  pasty,  that  her  eyes  turn  down  a  little  at 
the  corners,  and  that  she  is  rather  too  square  about  tlie  jowl,  L 
think  she  has  a  pretty  face.  Then  lier  figure  would  be  good  if  it 
only  looked  younger  and  plumper,  but  no  one  can  deny  she  is  a 
striking  beauty." 

*'  \"ou  seem  to  me,*'  said  the  young  lady,  giving  me  a  wicked 
look  through  her  eye-glass,  for  she  wore  an  eye-glass,  and  was  a 
little  blue  (otherwise,  of  course,  I  should  not  havb  wasted  i)olitics 
upon  her,  for  I  haven't,  in  confidence,  much  to  sjjare),  '*  you  seem 
to  me  to  praise  both  heroes  and  heroines,  witli  so  many  drawhacka 
and  qualifications,  that  it  is  a  mere  effervescing  draught  of  con- 
versation, which  would  be  quite  harmless  if  you  didn't  put  in  a 
little  too  much  of  the  acid.*^ 

"  You  should  say  a  saline  draught. — ^You  must  allow  me  a  little 
salt!'' 

""  On  the  contrary,  I  have  to  lake  a  grain  of  it  with  every  thiug 
you  say," 

*'  If  you  take  my  conversation  with  the  grain  I  am  charmed,  be- 
cause it  can't  be  buth  with  and  against  the  grain." 

"  Oh  !  if  Tou  are  going  to  make  puns  take  me  back  to  mamma 
tliis  instautf'' 

"  1  am  going  lo  do  nothing  else  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,"  said 
I,  as  we  edged  uur  way  back  to  the  Salle  des  Mar^chaux  :  and  I 
deposited  this  ynuug  lady  with  the  less  regret,  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  pretuuding  to  cast  about  for  her  mamma^  I  discovered 
the  fair  Lady  F.,  whom  \  had  been  looking  for  in  vain,  among  the 
crowd,  and  in  whose  search,  iodeed,  1  lit  upou  the  accomplished 
owner  of  ihe  cye-glnss. 

Lady  F.  was,  so  to  speak,  planted  in  tlie  midst  of  a  parterre  of 
crimson  velvet,  something  like  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  which  sloped 
up  from  behiud  the  Emperor's  chair. 

Waitiug  for  a  favourable  opporttmity,  T  charged  over  a  file  of 
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dowagers,  wilh  a  Oving  roller  ofexcosesas  1 
at  length  in  csLablisbmg  myself  by  her  side. 
ail  excelleDt  entertainment  iu  the  scrio-comil 

The  {irincipal  perfonDer  waa  ihe  comi 
Frencb  forcns.  He  was  dancing,  in  selc< 
four  couples,  rii-a-rhy  lo  the  EiiipcTor  and  Ij 
bugc  nnivicldy  middle-aged  iudiridual,  nil 
open  him,  he  ihoughl  it  necessarj'  to  roll  a 
minute  precision  of  stops  and  a  ponderous  ei 
the  serious  gravity  of  his  broad  fat  face  tan 
(icence  of  his  iniHtary  decorations  set  off  adi 

After  having  tried  l«acly  F.'s  patience  with 
of  Icdiousness,  for  her  company  was  agreeal 
reiiienl  place  to  rest  to  one  wbo  bad  been  v 
all  day  and  about  these  crowdi-d  rooms  hall 
to  waltz  with  me,  1  rather  thinkj  because  sbf 
dislodging  me  from  my  situation,  where,  I  di 
son  of  Sparla  sliould  have  been  all  the  time. 

It  was  getting  near  supper-time;  so  1 
somebody  to  go  in  with.  I  found  still  a  t 
ther  blue,  nor  titled,  but  a  I)cauty.  I  asked 
supper  with  me.  febc  half  accepted  and  half 
hook  with  some  diplomatic  fraction  of  a  fao( 
in  the  stream  of  supper-goers  which  now  be 
and  I  argued  that  she  too  was  waiting  for  n 

It  sometimes  strikes  me  as  a  niehiucholyc 
wise  advantageous  privileges  of  a  younger  a 
young  ladies  in  a  incrclj'  supplementary  sei 
with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of 

But  when  it  appeared  that  the  somebody 
or  had  gone  by  wilh  another  somebody,  m 
took  me  quite  as  if  I  Ijclonged  lo  her,  a 
walking  and  talking  furniture,  and  away  we 

\V"c  were  too  late  to  get  into  llie  great  su 
places  at  a  table  iu  the  anle-ronm.  Kfy  h< 
most  sunshine  humour,  which  I  suppose 
fault,  hut  it  was  my  misfortune.  I  tried  1 
amusing  as  1  could  to  make  up  for  my  deficit 
point  of  view,  but  meeting  uilh  very  litll* 
rather  hungry  and  thirsty,  1  addressed  mysei 

I  dare  say  the  central  operations  of  the 
may  have  been  more  successful^  but  we  sulle 
the  camp  supped  on  lukewarm  little  mutton 
wine.  I  danced  once  after  supper,  and  w 
minded  that  it  was  about  time  lo  go,  by  se 
that  all  the  Carousel  was  full  of  carriages,  flk 
of  moving  lamps  was  really  a  fine  sight.  4| 
I  found  a  carriage  without  difficulty, and! 
little  cloud  of  my  cigarillo,  I  made  for  the  t 
flection  which  applies  to  all  the  things  of  t] 
-^  over  and  done.     '*  If  1  had  not  got  my  ca; 
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I  had  missed  much   more  than  this  evenuig's  amusement,  by  not 
being  at  the  6rst  ball  under  the  Empire." 

If  you  want  lo  dine  well  and  cheap  in  a  Parisian  restaurnnt, 
order  what  you  like  and  cat  it  all :  and  unless  you  are  extravagant 
in  wine,  a  five-franc  piece  will  about  expand  lo  the  measure  of  an 
average  gastric  vacuum. 

Like  other  philosophic  axioms,  this  teaches  you  nothing  except 
what  you  have  to  learn.  An  Englishman  who  orders  from  the 
carte  always  orders  too  much,  and  generally  orders  the  things  he 
does  not  like.  The  Caf6  du  Cardinal  in  the  Houlevard  des  Italiens 
is  a  good  place  iodine;  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris  in  the  same  is  a  bad 
place  to  breakfast. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  and  having  informed  you,  wliich 
you  will  naturally  be  interested  to  know,  that  if  the  train  for 
Chalons  had  started  an  hour  later  I  should  have  dined  with  a 
real  Countess,  which  would  have  been  both  cheaper  and  more 
agreeable  than  dining  wiih  the  Cardinal,  I  shall  proceed,  with  your 
permission,  to  the  Lyons  railway  strttion,  and  book  myself  by  the 
night-train  to  Chalons.  Everybody  who  begins  the  relation  of 
his  traveU  several  hundred  miles  before  the  reader  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  require  any  information  whatever,  about  the  character  of 
bis  much-l>eatcn  route,  makes  an  excuse  which  is  generally  a  very 
bad  one. 

The  vice  of  modern  literature  is  that  bulk  and  not  merit  is  re- 
munerative. Our  libraries  swarm  with  second  and  third  volumes. 
The  creamy  a^e  of  literature  is  gone,  and  the  milk-and-watery 
eatablirihcd.  The  public  reads  too  much,  and  is  a  gross  feeder 
for  whom  it  is  very  little  pleasure  lo  cook.  It  hurr/es  its  best 
artists  over  their  stewpans  with  too  hungry  a  demand,  till  tliey 
become  slovenly  and  cureless,  and  turn  out  crude,  hastily -dressed 
morsels,  that  would  have  chuked  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers. Depend  upon  it,  the  pot  of  authorship  ought  to  sim- 
mer, not  boil. 

I  am  Qoir  going  to  sleep  as  far  as  Chalons,  while  the  night  is 
pitch-dark,  and  the  rain  palters  on  the  plate-glass;  for  French 
first-class  carriages  arc  very  comfortable  inside,  with  broad  and 
suft-cusbiuned,  and  huge,  fleece-wrapped  healers ;  and  I  hope  I 
may  he  in  a  better  humour  when  1  wake.  It  is  not  likely,  for 
we  shall  get  to  the  city  where  Clovis  or  some  other  aucieut  king 
conqnered  the  linns  or  some  other  ancient  barbarians,  at  five 
o'clock  to-morron*  morning,  and  gel  to  the  steamboat  in  the  wind 
and  rain  of  early  dawn. 


"  Esl-ce  que  vous  parlez  rAnglais,  Monsieur  ?" 

**  Mais  oui,  mieux  que  les  Anglais  iDeme,"  I  replied,  as  I  stag- 
gered down  on  lo  the  platform  of  the  Chalons  station,  half 
asleep. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure.  Ayez  la  bontC'  de  parlor  A  ce  monsieur,  que 
je  ne  puis  absolument  le  faire  entendre  que  les  bagagcs  vont  tous 
seuls  jusqu'  i  Lyons."    Tliis  gentleman  was  of  a  dejected  and  be- 
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wUdercd  aspect,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  moody  silence 
distribution  des  hogaget^  and  refusing  to  pay  the  Edigbte«t 
lion  to  the  voluble  representations  of  the  railway  officer,  who  I 
now  applied  to  mc  as  a  last  chance.     I  explained  to  him 
best  English  that  his  carpet-bag  was  well  on  the  way  to 
but  that  I  and  himself  were  in  a  fair  way  to  miss  ihc  '"" 
unless  we  instantly  got  into  the  only  omnibus  which 
lake  U8  to  ihe  Saonc. 

Finding  he  had  a  companion  who  could  enter  into  his 
anceB,  he  began,  as  the  omnibus  rattled  away,  lo  relate  his 
ventures  and  prospects.    He  was  a  mechanic  engineer^  going 
lo  superintend  tho  construction  of  steam-engines   for  the  king  j 
Naples,  at  Palermo.     He  had  no  passport,  nor  a  word  of  Fre 
and  had  fouud  France  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  countrj  to 
vel  in.     ]]i»  Bystera  was  to  a^U  for  what  he  wauled,  in  Kngliili, 
tnke  what  they  happened  lo  give  him,  and  when  he  had  done, 
hold  out  his  hand  full  of  silver,  and  let  them  help  iheuisclres, 
be  had  no  knowledge  of  French  money,  and  was  constantly  cba: 
ing  sovereigns  for  what  appeared  to  him  lo  be  Bhorlish  chaxij 
"Whenever  he  was  asked  for  his  passport  ho  shook  his  hfad. 
had  been  in  India,  and  should  gel  on  capitally  if  the  French  oi 
spoke  Cingalese. 

In  the  steamboat  we  were  a  gay  company,  smoking  and  talkia 
and  playing  piquet  till  it  was  time  to  have  an  appetite  for  hi 
fast. 

There  was  a  jolly  stout  little  spicier  from  some  conniTT  lo' 
in  Aquilainc,  being  continually  beaten  by  a  lean  and  iritc-lltf^ei 
looking  young  artist  on  the  violin,  who  courteously  laid 
advantage  wholly  to  ihe  score  of  his  cards.  The  epicier  lost 
gms  sous  gaily,  and  insisted  on  adding  lo  bis  losses  by  kerpii 
me  supplied  with  petU4  verres  de  cognac  as  well  as  bis  antagoa 
— lo  which  liberality,  it  appears,  I  was  enlided  by  the  custom 
the  country,  by  watching  Uie  play  of  the  fiddler  and  laugbiag 
the  jokes  of  the  ipicirr. 

The  laltcr  informed  us,  that  he  had   travelled  from  Pi 
some  grands  ifeigiieurx  Anglait^  who  bad  Iwo  carriages  on 
train  and  were  enormously  rich.     This  sounded  well,  but  imp 
bable;  and,  on  a  little  cross-quesUoning,  it  appeared  tbat  his  pf 
cipal  friend  in  the  party  was  a./br/  hraoe  garfo»j  travelling  n 
these  grands  seigneurs  in  the  capacity  of  tlit-ir  fourrirr. 

At  breakfast  a  tail  and  portly  commix  royugcury  wiili  a  Inwei 
forehead  and  a  sweeping  beard,  became  a  principal  figure  in 
table-talk.  AAer  a  good  deal  of  coDvcruition,  it  came  ont,  c 
ally,  that  I  was  an  Englishman;  at  which  this  personage 
pressed  great  surprise,  as  1  had  not  at  all  an  English  accede 
was  good  enough  to  say,  and  he  had  made  up  bis  mind  thai  I  \ 
a  Russian. 

"J'yai   ^tc,  moi,"  he   continued,  in  the  same  complimast 
vein  ;  "  el  j*aime  beaucoup  TAngleterre,  surtout  Je«  pons." 
iJe  ]>robably  spoke  thus  generally  from  a  casual  $aurenir 
»uUiamplon ;  buv  v\\e    ^icter,  though    his   mouth   was  fuU 


pouiH  au  riz,  pricked  «p  bis  cars  at  the  word  ports,  which  sounds 
the  same  as  pores;  haviug  translated  this  cochtitis,  he  proceeded 
to  laugh  immodci-iilcly  at  his  discovery  of  the  double  meaning. 
Tho  coimnh  royageur  not  knowing  of  our  previous  intimate  rela- 
tionn^  Ibunded  ou  Uie  interchange  of  petits  verres^  thought  I 
might  be  hurt  by  Kngland  being  celebrated  for  its  pigs,  and  re- 
torted somen'liat  fiercely  ou  the  faccltous  Spicier;  iiud  liaving 
indignantly  refuted  aud  flung  back  ihc  cochottnerie  of  bis  iuter- 
pellaior,  he  turned  apologetically  to  nie,  saying,  "^a  oe  rous  con- 
traric  pas?" 

"  Au  conlraire,  moi  aussi  je  suis  caleinbourislc,  et  je  soutions 
que  dans  les  calentbours  on  a  le  droit  do  tout  supposer.  Mais  en 
lait  de  porca  je  ne  m'en  formalise  du  tout,  car  nous  autres  dans  lo 
Vorkshir  nous  sorauies  fiers  de  s'yconnaitro  dans  Tart  de  lard ;  et 
Dos  bona  gens  jouisseut  d'une  haute  reuomniee  eu  fait  de  Jam- 
bons." 

With  these  indifferent  pleasantries  I  extricated  myself  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  coH^rrtri^  by  the  ^/'itiVrV  joke;  hut  ho 
and  the  commis  royageur  had  taken  I  he  buttons  ofl'  their  foils, 
and  went  ou  fcuciug  in  a  bloodthirsty  manner  across  tho  tabic, 
will)  more  or  less  pointed  pcrsunalities  and  sarcasms  to  the  end 
of  the  meal.  I  did  my  best  to  effect  n  reconciliation  by  dislri- 
buling  a  buudle  of  cigarettes,  which  I  begged  the  belligerent 
parties  to  consider  as  pipes  of  peace,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared 
over  the  armistice  they  fell  to  uguiu.  The  Utile  epin'er  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  after  having  been  somewhat  unmercifully  bailed, 
he  remarked  to  me  as  he  came  up  on  deck,  "  Parblcu  !  ce  monsieur 
a  vraiuient  un  peu  trop  de  blague." 

We  ran  in  between  the  crag-perched  houses  of  Lyons,  and  saw 
Chommt  de  la  rochcy  a  large  white  statue  which  stands  in  a  nicho 
cavern  of  the  rock,  and  about  whom  nobody  kuows  anythiug, 
except  that  he  was  somehow  a  henefuctnr  to  the  city  of  Lyons. 
Twice  that  1  hare  passed  this  way,  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry 
about  him,  but  I  nerer  have  been  able  to  make  out  more  than  that 
he  is  "the  man  of  the  rock,  aud  a  benefactor  ;"*  and  I  dare  say,  if 
1  pass  his  cavern  mouth  fifty  times  hereafter,  the  mass  of  luoal 
antiquarian  knovi  ledge  to  be  collected  on  the  deck  of  the  Saonc 
steamer  will  yield  no  more  accurate  result.     The  French  are  a 

ft-ople  singularly  careless  of  the  past,  in  the  absence  of  all  data 
venture  lo  surmise  that  this  is  a  statue  of  Daniel  as  he  cinne  nut 
of  Uie  lions"  den,  with  his  inexpressibles  uutom  and  not  a  hair  of 
his  periwig  injure<t. 

Observing  that  last  lime  when  I  passed  the  city,  they  (that  is  I 
Buppuse  the  mayor  and  corporation)  did  nol  take  me,  like  Lord 
Chalham,  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  1  resohed 
this  time  to  be  beforehand  with  the  civic  authorities,  and  without 
further  pomp  or  circumstance  of  escort  betocpk  myself  to  that  cele- 
brated spot. 

The  Saone,  far  from  being  dull  and  sluggish,  was  a  turbulent 
rain-swollen  river,  whirling  and  daishing  in  broken  rapids  through 
the  gurgling  Uiroats  of    its  bridges.      I    naturally   expected  ths 
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Khonc  lo  be  slUl  more  lurbulently  sublimo;  but  on  ibc  cooLrary; 
wlicD  1  got  to  ibe  end  of  tbe  long  point  below  the  lo\\-n  where  ibeje^ 
streams,  different  as  tbcy  arc,  meet  at  last,  I  found  the  Rlicne  a 
broad  and  placid  river  ilouing  on  a  far  loner  level  than  suited  my 
anticipations.  The  upshot  is,  1  suppose,  that  I.ord  Cbalh&a 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  in  summer  and  1  in  winter.  Tbe  Saouc 
flowing  ihrough  Hat  land,  depends  for  its  volume  on  rain,  which 
around  the  a1]>ine  ennrces  of  the  Uhooe  i&  converted  into  snotv  aud 
merely  thickens  the  winding  sheet  of  tbe  buried  mountains.  Bat 
in  summer,  when  there  is  less  rain  and  more  sunshine,  the  Saone 
probably  dwindles  to  a  muddy  sluggish  stream,  and  the  Khone  » 
fed  to  overflowing  by  melting  glaciers. 

From  these  speculations  of  natural  philosophy,  which  occurred 
as  I  leant  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  crossing  the  Saone  at  llie  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Chersonese,  1  turned  to  consider  what  tbe  real 
circumstances  of  that  celebrated  visit  might  have  been  ;  and  I  tried 
to  imagine  them  through  the  veil  of  vague  and  mysterious  grandeur 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  set  forth  his  parliamentary  account  of  iL  I 
pictured  lo  myself  a  lanky  young  cornet  with  a  large  nose  loiing 
bis  temper,  with  an  obsequious  little  laquai  de  place  who  cannot 
clearly  comprehend  the  coruef s  French  ;  which  is  delivered  with  a 
sonorous  voice,  in  titanic  fragroenU  of  dialogue,  which  the  little 
man  seems  lo  find  too  ponderous  to  be  easily  put  together.  How- 
over,  one  way  or  another  the  scene  impresses  him  with  some  touch 
of  the  sublime  t  'Uc  has  seen  no  inland  rivers  larger  than  the 
Thames  at  Chelsea  before,  llie  great  Rhone  comes  sweeping  down 
with  its  cold  blue  waters  fresh  from  the  icy  uplands,  to  meet  that 
creeping  driblet  of  puddle ;  aud  that  touch  of  the  sublime  manv 
years  afierwards  lends  something  lo  his  voice  and  manner,  sufficiuot 
to  convince  a  House  of  Coumioub  uf  the  period,  that  a  very  vague 
piece  of  rlescriptive  scenery  and  a  very  cunnnonpluce  simile  com- 
posed a  burst  of  Lhe  most  exalted  eloquence.  But  he  did  conrinco 
ihem,  and  the  worse  his  materials  the  better  the  artist. 

1  returned  lo  the  city  by  the  Ilhnne  Ride  of  Lyons,  which  is  not 
Rleqi,  and  picturesque,  and  rocky,  like  the  Saone,  hut  with  straight- 
built  quays,  more  commercial  than  picturesque.  When  I  thought 
I  must  have  got  about  opposite  the  Hotel  du  Luxembourg,  I 
plunged  into  the  city,  took  a  warm  bath,  and  when  I  thought  I 
must  be  getting  near  home,  found  1  had  lost  my  way.  Inquiring 
of  two  young  men  iu  my  best  Fivnch,  I  was  answered  in  about 
equally  good  English.     1  replied  in  lhe  same  tongue, 

"  I  am  obliged  tn  you  for  your  information,  and  in  relum  I  will 
tell  you  something  of  which  you  appear  to  l>e  ignorant  When 
you  arc  asked  an  intelligible  question  in  any  language,  it  is  a  rule 
of  Kuropean  politeness  to  answer  in  the  same  language  if  you  can. 
if  an  English  gentleman  addresses  you  in  I;reneh,  and  yon  answer 
him  in  English,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  lidk  Englisli  belter 
than  you  talk  French,'  which  is  a  piece  of  conceit  and  imperti- 
nence that  I  am  sure,  if  you  bad  known  belter,  you  would  not 
willingly  have  comnullcd'.  I  have  Iho  honour  of  wishing  ymi 
good  cveniug.'^ 
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The  young  gentlemen,  so  far  from  taking  my  infonnation  in 
Rood  part,  began  to  repeat  some  English  words  and  phrases  of 
undnubt<;d  aulheiiticity,  l)ul  of  questionable  delicacy.  These  I 
did  not  stop  to  listen  to,  but,  following  their  directions,  came  to 
the  hotel  and  dined. 

My  engineer  was  asleep  in  the  snlle  a  mnnger^  with  his  head 
between  his  elbows.  The  waiter  said  he  had  lunched. on  a  chicken 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy  many  hours  ago,  and  bad  been  asleep  ercr 
since. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  before  daylight,  and  trudging  briskly 
along  the  latiip4il  streets,  after  the  truck  on  which  the  porters  of 
Lyons  rejoice  to  carry  passengers'  luggage,  at  a  rale  less  indeed 
in  speed,  but  double  in  francs  and  sous,  of  the  regular  omnibus 
fares. 

I  remembered  this  prrdispositinn  of  old  time,  and  resolved  lo 
wail  for  the  omnibus,  which  no  doiibl  the  hotel  porters  bribe  to 
come  as  late  as  possihle,  but  which  call  at  all  the  principal  hotels, 
and  of  course  arc  practically  in  excellent  time  for  the  always  dila- 
tory steamboats. 

The  system  is,  that  the  porter  calls  parties  for  the  early  Avignon 
boat  hair  an  hour  b^-fore  the  right  time,  and  stimulates  them  vigo- 
rously lo  make  haste  in  dressing,  for  fear  they  should  be  too  late 
for  Ihe  omnibus.  They  tumble  up  hastily,  and  after  drinking  ihcir 
cup  of  coffee,  find  it  wearisome  work  to  stand  about  waiting  in  the 
cold  coffee  room,  where  fires  have  not  yet  dawned.*  Meanwhile  it 
gels  within  five-and-twenly  minutes  of  the  nominal  lime  of  the 
boat's  departure.  The  porter  begins  to  fear  the  omnibus  has  for- 
gnlten  lo  call.  What  other  way  is  ihere — voidires  tie  remixe? 
Man  Dieu  !  il  would  lake  at  least  an  honr  and  a  half!  A  bright 
idea  of  the  porter's  ;  he  can  take  the  luggage  down  lo  the  quay  on 
a  truck  which  he  accidentally  possesses.  He  is  all  readiness  and 
civility.  *' There  is  yet  time,  and  a  little  walk  will  warm  his 
lordship's  blood  this  cold  morning."  The  stt^mhoal  is  reached, 
and  the  traveller  has  full  an  honr  and  a  half's  leisure  to  be  vitu- 
perated by  the  obliging  porter  f'>r  giving  him  only  twice  instead  of 
four  limes  the  omnibus  fare-  All  this  I  know,  but  the  rest  of  the 
people  allowed  their  feelings  to  bo  acted  upon  by  the  porter's  fears 
that  the  omnibus  might  never  come;  and  as  example  is  stronger 
than  even  ihc  wis<lora  of  experience,  I  compromised  the  matter, 
and  made  a  bargain  beforehand  with  the  porter. 

When  I  had  paid  my  own  robber,  who  grumbled  from  constitu- 
tional habit  when  I  gave  him  what  t  had  agreed  for,  I  perceived, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  lamp-lit  cabin,  a  fellow-eountrynian  under 
process  of  extortion.  1  drewncnr.  He  was  a  seedy  disagreeable- 
looking  man  of  the  shopkecping  class,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  two 
or  three  children,  who  bore  traces  of  tlieir  father's  coarse  features 
smoothed  down  in  the  miuialun;  finish  of  young  complexion,  and 
corrected  a  little  from  the  maternal  side. 

I  did  not  feel  much  interest  in  my  fellow-countryman,  who  wan 
opposing  his  bewildered  modicum  of  broken  French  to  the  in- 
indignant  volubility  of  three  portera  who  \\a.(i  Va.^c&.  vo^t'Cwtx  v» 
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abuse  him  io  a  breath.  Out  of  compassion  ftir  the  pretty  «ifr, 
nho  seemed  seriously  alarmed  for  her  husbaud^s  safely,  1  iDqmred 
into  the  case,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  reason  with  the  minicl> 
able  ruffians.  1  he  result  was  that  they  dropped  their  deaiand  to 
iwo-lhirds,  which  was  unwillinKly  disbursed,  and  1  retirod  fnm 
the  fray,  after  having  been  much  reviled  by  the  ouc  side  nod 
thanked  by  the  other.  But  I  had  the  reward  of  feeling  that  1 
dune  my  duty  to  my  country',  and  upheld  ttie  principle  of  matual 
defence  against  foreign  aggression. 

There  were  none  of  our  yeatcrdsy'a  steamboat  pasaengets*  and 
this  Rhone  boat's  cabin  was  much  larger,  fuller,  and  mor*  r^^ 
sociable.  There  were  books  however;  aud  after  disgusting  1 1 
with  a  little  of  one  of  Kugene  Suc'a  Dorels,  X  took  refuse  m 
Malebranche,  who  appears  to  me»  from  what  I  then  had  of  biu.to 
have  made  a  dull,  dry,  painful  effort  to  l>e  intricate  in  metaphjifeCi. 
I  had  not  read  very  many  of  his  pages,  when  the  sJiorlncss  of  my 
last  two  niglits,  and  the  ponderous  quality  of  the  matter,  begnl» 
tell  upon  my  constitution,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

I  woke  up  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  but  as  there  wtf  a 
dreadfully  cold  wiud  up  the  river,  I  found  sleeping  the  best  method 
of  pnsiting  the  day,  till  wej^ot  to  the  ncighbtmrhood  of  Avignon, 
where  the  weather  became  wanner,  as  the  soft  breezes  of  tW 
Mediterranean  met  us  from  the  south,  and  the  snowy  suminit«  of 
Venton  and  the  Cote  d'Or  receded  to  the  north. 

We  landed  beneath  the  precipitous  rock  of  Avignon,  cmwued 
with  massive  towers.  The  walls  of  this  place  are  the  finest  I  have 
aeen, — much  ftuer  than  those  of  Seville  for  instance, — more  medie- 
val aud  Saracenic,  though  the  walls  of  Seville  were  built  by  real 
Moors. 

There  is  a  peculiar  railway,  steamboat  and  hotel  combination 
Avignon,  where  it  is  ingcuionsly  arraugcd  that  ilie  boat  shuiiid 
divan's  arrive  just  too  little  before  the  mid-day  train  to  allow  pu- 
sengers  to  f^  on  straight  to  Marseilles.  I  have  always  tried  to  do 
so,  and  always  signally  failed.  Let  future  travellers  tbervfore 
make  up  their  niiuds  to  suiy  three  hourv  iu  Avignon,  which  ia  a 
guod  place  to  dine ;  and  it  is  better  to  stop  and  dine  in  good 
humour,  as  it  were  of  his  own  accord,  than  to  set  bis  teetb  and  eat 
the  forced  meat  and  hitter  bread  of  compulsion. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  omnibus  eei  me  down  at  the  door  of 
the  Hotel  de  TKurope,  it  wanted  an  hour  oimI  a  half  to  the  lahtt- 
il'hiite  dinner,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  for  once  to 
break  my  general  custom  of  stumbling  and  groping  about  un- 
conducted,  to  see  Avignon  more  expetUtiously,  so  I  took  a  guitb 
from  the  courtyard  where  he  was  loitering,  having  previously  to 
engaging  his  services  inquired  if  he  knew  history.  Hetook  me  la  the 
cathedral,  where  I  saw  the  Po]>e's  chair,  and  tlie  founder's  chaprh 
Here  stood  a  cross  with  a  mantle  bung  over  iu  The  old  sacristan 
could  not  inform  me  what  this  combination  was  intended  to  sym- 
bolize. **C'esttout  simplement  une  croix  et  un  mauteau,  ttun- 
sieur." 
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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND   WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

^  ^alc  of  ouc  &ian  ^tme. 

By  SaiRLET  Bbooks, 
Auruon  OF  **  hiss  tiolst  akd  bee  oitbbs." 


CnAPTER   XVI. 
"  Wira    A    KISS   AMD   WITB   A   nUTBR." 

LoRo  RooKnrRY  had  nol  iniscalculatecl  ihc  weiglit  of  his 
infliiL'iicc  with  the  Minister,  and  iu  a  couple  of  days  aflor  Curlyon's 
relnrii  to  Aspnn  Conn,  ho  received  a  packet  from  Rooklon 
WoikU,  iu  which  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Selwyn  requesting  his 
attendance  iu  I^ndan  as  early  ns  possible.  With  this  was  a 
tiotc  from  Lord  Rookbury*  who  exhorted  Bcmard  to  make  the 
bcfit  use  of  lits  lime,  for  the  hours  of  ilie  Miui'-try  were  supposed 
to  be  uuuibered,  and  it  would  be  well  to  be  in  ai  the  death. 
Bernard  ought  to  have  lefl  Aspen  instantly  on  receiving  this 
dispalclif  and  he  did  leave  it,  riding  hard,  but  not  in  order  to 
catch  the  next  up-train  (o  Irfindon. 

Miss  Trevelyan  was  at  home,  and  would  see  liira. 

What  a  curious  fien!ialion  tlint  is  which  tr<iubles  a  man  upon 
such  a  mission  !  Why  does  the  elegantly  arranged  sentence, 
studied  with  so  much  care,  in  order  alike  to  avoid  formality  and 
familiarity,  begin  to  seem  bald,  and  bold,  and  bungling,  jusl  as  it 
U  about  to  be  wanted  ?  Why  is  it  finally  revised  upon  the 
coarse  mat  in  the  hall,  and  utterly  rejected  upon  the  silky  mat  on 
the  landing  ?  Why  do  you  feel  choking,  as  with  thirst,  and  vet 
could  not  drink  the  elixir  of  life  if  it  were  presented  to  you  ?  W'hy 
would  you  pay  a  hundred  guineas  a  step  to  have  the  staircase 
twice  as  long  as  it  is,  and  yet  you  go  up  as  hastily  as  if  you  were 
escaping  from  a  poor  relation  ?  Why  does  that  pleasing  bow,  with 
which  you  have  so  often  stooped  to  conquer — you  know  it — seem 
to  you  at  ouce  a  great  deal  too  low,  and  a  groat  deal  too  slight,  and 
altogether  abominable?  Why  do  you  wish  you  had  put  on  that  other 
cravat?  In  short,  why  ia  your  sense  so  keenly  awakened  to  tho 
outward  rann,  and  to  the  outside  pTirasc,  and  why  do  you  forget 
thai  Yuu  liavc  hithcrtu  looked  like  a  geiilleman  and  spoken  like  a 
philosopher,  and  genernlly  d<me  your  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in 
which  it  h.as  pleased  Providence  to  place  you,  and  that  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why,  at  one  o*clock  this  fine  day,  you  should 
make  a  failure  ?  Is  it  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  all  this 
is  because  there  sits  in  the  low  chair  near  the  window,  in  that 
drawing-room,  a  bright-eyed  young  person  of  the  other  sex,  who, 
if  yuu  could  only  sec  it,  can  hardly  hold  her  crochet-work  fat  K«x 
tremor,  who  knows  iuicusely  well  what  you  m«an  aa*ii  vsV^v  -^wi 
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have  come  for,  and  who  designs  to  make  you 
answer,  poor  thing!  if  she  should  be  able  ti 
and  who,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  about  s 
criticise  you  as  I  am  to  correct  the  Jupitc 
Nautical  Almanac.  I^et  me  appeal  to  some  o 
I  have  over-staled  the  case.  There  is  Capta 
handsome  man  with  the  black  whiskers,  w 
dreadful  Punjaub  fights,  rode  slowly  up  a  sh 
of  a  mile  towards  a  fort  from  which  our  de 
were  blazing  upon  us  with  seventy  canuous,  i 
comrades,  as  he  dashed  singly  into  the  narrow 
"  wait  inside^— just  ask  that  dauntless  pers 
going  to  propose  to  I-aura  Green  of  the  Eng 
the  Sccrttary  of  State  for  the  Unhesitatin 
thinks  nothing  of  tackling  a  roaring  and  exc 
mons  at  midnight,  dragging  a  comrade  out 
Tydides,  tearing  the  strongest  battle  of  his  ant 
that  would  dismay  a  statue.  Only  ask  how 
three  limes  to  make  a  personal  offer  to  Lady 
ton.  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  do  it  in  a 
letter  I  mean.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  faiut 
— of  course  we  know  that  many  an  esliuiablc 
natured  and  will  gire  you  her  hand  justas  sli 
salt,  or  the  nutcrackers,  because  j'ou  seem  to 
will  in  no  degree  appreciate  your  making  m 
aVout  the  matter  (and  a  remarkably  good  pa 
will  make,  too,  mind  that},  but  our  discourse 
partnership  than  of  marriage. 

This  digression  has  given  Mr.  Carlyoo  ti: 
singular  little  sjiasm  in  the  throat,  and  to 
sonuthing  like  composure,  though,  if  Lilian  ' 
carefully  at  his  eyes,  that  young  lady  would 
were  peculiarly  restless.  I3emard  was  both  ( 
that  Lilian  was  alone.  The  gladness  prepo 
reasons,  but  men  got  ven'  cowardly  at  times 
sorry  for  .in  excuse  for  delaying  whal  they 
minds  to  do.  And  then  be  thought  that  ll 
coulvi  have  locked  richer,  the  delicate  comp 
blue  eyes  more  radiant,  nor  the  charming  I 
Who  was  he,  whispered  the  demon  of  timidil 
should  presume  to  claim  such  a  creature  for  I 
ho,  answcrcil  the  demon  of  ambition,  haughti 
^actually  a  minister's  secretary,  going  to  be 
]ucnt,  a  Minister  himself,  Peer  of  the  Realm,  ] 
Ambassador  to  France — who  knows  r  Balai 
of  the  evil  ones,  he  saw  no  objection  to  ren 
velyan  that  llic  weather  was  delicioui. 

AHer  some  other  profound  obser^iitions  ol 
had  been  made  and  answered,  and  it  would 
third  party,  fiom  the  exceedingly  absurd  way 
commonplaces  were  lUbuXe^  w^\k  «ad  bun^ 
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Sourisheit  to  gain  time,  and  that  both  these  silly  young  people  wero 
titting  in  mortal  fear  of  wtmt  was  coming  next,  Bernard  fixed  liis 
ejes  intently  on  one  of  those  Bohemian  paper-weight*,  which  was 
on  llie  lahle  near  Misn  Trevelyan,  and  remarked  to  it  that  he  waa 
about  to  leare  Gloucefltcrshire  for  London. 

"  So  8O00  ?**  said  Lilian.  A  ridiculous  thing  tn  say,  seeing  that 
the  yoonf*  man  had  been  at  A»pen  Court  more  than  a  month. 

'*  Yes,  immedialtly,*"  said  Bernard.  "  I  hairlly  knaw,"  he  coiv- 
tinned,  "whether  I  um  intrudiug'  an  uninlereatiog  subject  upon 
you  in  relHng  yon  why." 

He  meant  her  to  have  replied — or,  rather,  how  glad  he  would 
have  been  to  hear  her  reply,  '*  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  assiirp  you 
I  lake  a  viTy  great  interest  in  anything  (hat  afTeclA  your  welfare." 
And  yd,  if  she  had  said  that,  he  aAcruurds  wonid  have  been 
priTalrly  diMatisfied,  and  called  it  u  specicu  of  advance,  incnnbistent 
with  true  delicacy — men  are  such  reasonable  creatareo.  Pcrliapa 
it  was  as  well  she  waa  silent,  and  only  raised  her  blue  eyes  for  a 
single  second. 

'•■A  change  has  taken  place  in  my  prospects,'*  said  Bi-mard, 
"and  the  course  I  had  shapird  uut  for  myself  has  been  jihorrtl  by 
circinnNlaiices.  1  had  liK>knd  forward  to  sume  years  of  liiil  and 
struggle  at  the  bar,  hut  an  ofler  ha^  been  made  me  whicli  will  save 
me  tl»al  nfaieh  I  hare  now  the  strongest  reasons  fur  raining  most, 
I  mean  time.  The  office  of  prirate  secretarj"  lo  one  of  the  iiiinislcrs 
hnu  been  offeied  me,  with  a  probability  of  other  advancement,  and 
I  hare  accepted  it." 

"  Tliey  will  miss  yon  sadly  at  Aspen  Coart,"  said  Miss  Trerelyan, 
without  looking  op.     This  speech  did  not  help  Bernard  at  all. 

**  I  shall  leave  Aspeii  Court  to-night,'"  ho  said,  "  for  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  political  eri>is  at  hand,  and *' 

''  And  you  must  be  there  to  assist,"  said  MissTrcvelyan,  smiling 
a  little  mischievously. 

"  Ettfrnol  shiiim,  if  at  the  brunt. 
Lortt  Komild  grace  Dot  battle's  front." 

"  No,"  Bai<1  Carlyoo,  with  an  open  smile,  which  he  could  a/Tnrd, 
as  he  knew  he  bad  not  been  going  to  make  a  magniloquent  speech, 
''but  one  does  not  want  to  cume  in  at  tlie  latter  end  of  a  fray." 

**  1  am  sure  1  slnill  always  remcniber  that  once,  at  least,  yoa 
came  into  such  a  mailer  at  the  right  time,  Mr,  Carlyon,**  said 
Lilian.  "And  I  always  feci,"  she  continued,  "that  you  have 
never  been  properly  thanked  for  yuur  kindness.  My  poor  uucle 
Knstace  is  so  little  in  the  world  that  he  scarcely  know*  honr  to 
express  what  1  assure  yoa  he  feels  most  deeply,  and  Mr.  Hey. 
wcmmI  talks  so  oddly  that  strangers  do  not  know  whether  to  be 
pleased  or  insulted,  but  he  speaks  to  us  about  you  in  the  warmest 
way" 

■  **He  is  very  good,"  said  Bernard,  rather  haMily,  "but  if  you 
I     could  possibly  conceive,  Mias  Trevelyao,  how  thankfully  ]  look 

■  beck  upon  the  accidtnt  Uiat  intro<1nccd  us,  yoa  would  not  speak  of 
^^f*  of  —  aoylbiog  else."    Thai's  right,  Mr.  BeTOu^,%.-Qi\\i«.^«.\n 
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Stutter  and  talk  nonsense  just  because  yi 
openiog. 

**  Miss  Trerelyan,^  he  continued,  afler  a 
the  country,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  g( 
—  that  which  I  came  here  to  say."  The  p 
how  he  did  stare  through  and  through  it- 
have  looked  up  to  see  how  exquisitely  lo 
was,  with  the  blush  over  her. 

"  You  know  nothing — next  to  nothing,  ol 
is  not  upon  the  circumstances  that  made 
would  presume  in  order  to  say  more  than  o 
warrants.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  a  qnt 
a  question  which  I  would  give  the  world 
hear  you  answer  as  I  desire.  But  will  yi 
allow  me  to  speak — will  you  only  listen  to  ] 
wish  it,  I  am  gone — I  will  ask  no  word  froi 
only  permission  to  speak." 

His  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  son 
strangely   on  his  own   car,  but  he  knew 
earnestly.    Could  he  only  have  known  hoi 
him  to  go  on. 

"  You  do  not  ^ence  me,"  he  said  in  a  lo^ 
"do  not  fear  that  1  will  trespass  on  youi 
Miss  Trevelyan,"  he  continued,  rising  and 
tiful  girl,  and  earnestly  and  below  his  breatl 
tell  you  that  I  love  you,  no  hope  to  tell  yoi 
devotedly.  1  feel  that  you  have  read  that  for 
It  is  not  of  a  love,  too  sacred,  too  inten 
I  would  speak  to  you  now — on  that,  if  hereal 
one  faint  sign  of  the  encouragement  for  wl 
dare  not  pray,  it  will  be  the  happiness  of  a  1 
is  for  me  now,  a  stranger  and  undistingu 
justify,  if  I  can,  the  presumption  which  add) 

He  fancied,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  tha 
like  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  the  word  was  i 
head  was  so  bent  that  the  golden  curls  shrc 
gaze. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  by  e< 
**  and,  having  assured  you  of  this,  I  have  li 
past,  except  that  in  the  profession  which  I  ei 
such  successes  as  it  permits — small  matters 
multiplied  by  the  thousand  —  triumphs  ga 
worthless  except  as  stepping-stones  to  a 
But  I  have  won  them,  and  may  accept  them 
success.  To  achieve  this,  I  had  prepared  for 
discouraging  of  struf^glcs — accident  has  si 
and  1  feel  that  I  shall  rise.  It  is  not,  thcr 
lawyer  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you, 
ing  his  upward  way  to  make,  believes  that  1 
though  the  best  coronet  in  the  peerage  wouh 
title  to  speak  to  ^'ou,^\&%  Tiib^^-^wi^va.  q< 
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lone  and  with  the  confession  of  unwonhiness  with  which  I  stand 
befure  you,  one  word  from  you — one  word,  one  si^pi,  ever  so 
slight — and,  amird  with  the  hope  it  will  sanction,  1  will  look  at  no 
8UcceKS  a*  impossible  which  can  malce  me  more  worthy  of  you.'* 

He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  the  period  between  the  twang  of  the 
Blrint,'  and  ihe  striking,  or  missing,  of  that  shaft,  is  memorable  m 
the  life  of  some  men.    The  golden  head  was  still  bent. 

"  1  asked  but  to  be  heard,*^  said  Bernard  Carlyon,  af^er  a  few 
moments,  "  and  yoii  have  most  kindly  heard  me.  Perhaps  you 
may  deem  that  1  presume  on  your  indulgence  if  I  say  more,  rmich, 
very  much,  as  I  liave  yet  to  say.  But  it  is  not  to  such  a  nature  aft 
yours  that  1  would  plead  with  many  words.  Dearest  Miss  Tre- 
velyaii,  a  destiny  I  never  thought  should  be  held  in  other  hands 
than  my  own  awaits  your  seulencc  for  happiness  or  for  destruc- 
tion. I  have  dared  to  seek  your  love,  what  is  there  else  on  earth 
that  I  should  not  dare  to  seek }  what,  if  possessing  that  love, 
I  should  despair  to  gain  ?  My  heart  is  before  you  and  with  it  my 
fate.     Miss  Trevelyan — Lilian  !" 

How  that  golden  hair  trembles,  and  now,  Bernard  Carlyon,  Bhe 
is  going  to  look  at  you  ;  can  you  not  keep  your  heart  from  those 
violent  tbrobbings?  man,  you  will  want  words  presently — you 
think  she  is  going  to  move  her  hand,  have  your^  ready.  I^aid 
upon  yours  her  little  baud,  that  is  well,  and  you  are  on  your  knee, 
and  the  blue  eyes  look  kindly  enough  upon  you,  pale  as  is  the 
beaultful  face,  and  yet  you  can  look  away  from  it.  Only  to  cover 
the  while  hand  with  kisses.  Well,  you  are  excused  !  But  speak  ; 
will  you  not  ?  You  could  knock  down  two  ruffians  for  her  the 
other  day,  and  yet  you  will  not  speak  to  her  now.  Tears  on  her 
eyelashes  too,  and  no  one  to  wipe  them  uway.  AVhat  does  T.  P. 
Cooko  say  about  the  maik  who  would  refuse  to  stretch  forth  his 
band  to  assist  a  virtuous  female  in  distress?  Ah  !  that  h  better, 
a  good  deal,  and  though  she  blushes,  she  is  not  angrj-.  Hold  her 
to  your  heart,  for  it  will  never  bo  in  such  good  company  to  the  day 
it  flutters  for  the  last  time. 

And  now  Carlyon  can  find  words  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  as 
Lilian  does  not  try  to  escape  from  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  unbarring  of  the  flood-gates  of  his  oratory  and  the  ardent 
avowal  of  his  own  passion,  and  of  his  convictitm  of  her  unsurjjas- 
sable  merits,  physical  and  mental,  and  of  his  intense  devotion, 
which,  beginning  on  the  little  hill  near  Aspen,  is  to  last,  ut  tJie 
shortest  date,  for  ever,  are  not  disagreeable,  though  her  answer, 
breathed  very  low,  and  repeated  in  a  still  lower  voice,  is  of  the 
briefest. 

"  Bernard." 

But  it  makes  bim  transcendautly  happy,  and  he  has  conde- 
scended to  bclievo  that  there  is  something  in  this  world  decidedly 
worth  living  for,  a  creed  to  which  he  would  have  given  a  very 
half-hearted,  non-natural  kind  of  adhesion  when  wc  first  met  him. 

•*  And  you  leave  us  to-morrow  ?  "  asks  Lilian  almost  sadly. 

Why,  he  had  come  thither  to  tell  it  her,  and  now  that  she  iclU  vt 
him,  the  information  comes  like  news,  aniSl  iy\%aj^«.%%!cX'&  ^«.^%. 
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He  fseb  iMMtUe  towarcU  Lord  Rookbuiy,  detpises  Mr.  Selvjn,  t 
wisfaee,  as  they  pretend  King  Something  did  when  s»kc4  to  ago 
tilt'  di^dib-warRuii,  ihot  lie  btd  never  learned  to  wrilA.    No,  he 
ttuddi^iily  revokes  ibis  last  wish,  and  looks  upon  a  ptm  as  a  ihmg 
plucked  from  the  wing  of  ao  angel. 

**  \  may  write  to  you,  dear  one  ?  And  you  will  unite  to  me— ia 
it  DOt  so  ?  " 

"  Do  yoti  wish  to  write  to  me?*"  says  Lilian,  sofUy,  yet  Dot 
without  a  litUc  liuy  saiile. 

No,  Carlyoo  visbes  never  to  have  occasion  to  write*  to  her.  and 
always  to  be  by  her  side,  always  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  bet 
slightest  word,  always — but  it  occurs  to  me — I  never  read  wrnk 
myself— but  all  this  sort  of  thing  must  have  been  said  before,  aoae 
time  or  other. 

Howe\-er,  as  the  having  a  young  lady,  however  beauliftil,  always 
in  the  arms  of  a  young  gentleman  who  intends  |o  rise  in  the  poU- 
tieal  world,  might  be  incimvenient  in  the  House  of  CommouK,  2od 
at  Cabinet  Councils,  and  otherwise,  it  is  agreed  that  CarlyonshsU 
write  to  Lilian,  and  that  she  shall  answer  his  letters.  And  tbfn 
Bernard,  promising  that  he  will  never  have  a  secret  from  her 
in  the  world,  and  very  likely  meaning  it  al  the  lime,  and  dc- 
aigning  to  show  her  the  list  of  the  very  firi't  cabinet  hr  fonu, 
even  before  laying  it  before  Her  ilajcsiy,  proceeds  to  tell  her  of 
his  inlpnriew  with  the  Jesuit,  Mr.  Heywood,  and  of  the  st/ango 

fropusal  the  latter  had  made  to  him.  Lilian  disengaged  heraelf^ 
at  not  unkindly,  from  Carlyon's  arm,  and  listened  attentirely, and 
with  a  deep  flush  upon  her  brow,  and  more  anger  in  those  blue 
eyes,  than  a  stranger  might  have  thought  they  could  expresa- 

"And  Mr.  Heywood  bt'ggwl  you  to  take  time  to  consider  his 
proposal,"  asked  she,  .^*  and  then  to  come  orer  to  LyDfield,aod 
answer  it  ?     And  you  are  here  to-<lay.^' 

"Ah  !**  .<iaid  Carlyon,  iutcrrupiing  her,  *'  do  not  for  one  momant 
connect  that  foolish  inlerricw  with  one  which  has  been  the  event  of 
my  life.     You  do  nol,  1  know — 1  see." 

"I  inist  you  in  everything,  and  for  ever,*'  answered  Lilian^ 
franklv,  and  again  extending  her  hand.  **Hut  tou  do  not  kuow 
Mr.  Heywood.'' 

-  "Better  than  be  may  think,"  returned  Bernard,  "and  at  all 
events,  it  is  something  to  know  that  one  docs  not  know  him.  Bui 
I  treated  his  proposal  as  an  idle  attempt  to  play  with  my  feelings 
or  tn  mystify  me,  and  I  purposely  broke  the  nppoinlmeot  ha  auide 
with  me.     Did  he  not  expect  me  on  Tuesday  ?'' 

"It  is  hard  to  say  when  he  expects  anybody,*'  replied  Lilian, 
"but  I  remember  that  he  was  at  home  the  whole  of  that  day.** 

""  And,"  said  Bernard,  "  there  was  a  sort  of  sign  which  he  sug- 
gested to  me.  He  had  become  aware — youhad,  rcry  nalur«lly, 
told  him,  dearest,  that  a  chain  of  yours  waM  in  my  baxtds." 

**  I  have  never  mentioned  it,**  said  Lilian,  *'to  him,  or  to  any 
one  else.  It  was  so  trifling  a  matter,**  ^c  added,  smiling  archly^ 
"that  perhaps  I  hnd  forgotten  it** 

"But,*"  said  CtttV^on  uTa.ve\x,*^>Xi\»\%».VM\ft«\«afjB.    He  dts* 
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tincUy  said  Ln  me  that  he  had  roar  auUiority  to  ask  roe  for  Ihe 
chili  II  ,** 

"  And  you  gave  it  him  }*" 

Bernard  drew  forward  a  few  links  of  the  chain,  by  way  of  reply, 
and  I  Jliuii  luuked  pleaiu-.d. 

'*  He  proposed,*'  said  Bernard,  "  that  I  should  retain  it  until  I 
met  liitn  here  on  Tuesday,  and  llien,  if  he  saw  nic  return  the  chain 
to  you,  he  was  to  understand  that  1  did  not  entertain  his  selicmc, 
whatever  it  might  be." 

''And  am  I  to  have  toy  chain  back  again  ?"  asked  Lilian,  smiU 
iag. 

"  Never,"  replied  Bernard,  earne»t]y,  "if  you  will  permit  me  to 
retain  it.  But  niAy  I  ask  you,  dear  Lilian''  (he  must  have  privately 
practised  the  use  of  her  Christian  name,  it  canie  so  naturally)  '*  whe- 
ther you  comprehend  bis  real  drift,  and  in  what  way  he  supposes 
that  I  can  aid  iu  resturtug  you  Uie  inheritance  lo&l  to  your  family  ? " 

**  Why  not  ask  the  question  of  himself,"  said  the  priest,  who  had 
entered  the  room  uiiperceived  by  the  young  people,  and  who  now 
stood  between  them  witli  a  smile,  iudicAling  that  he  waa  rather 
unused. 

*'  Ad  eareft'dropper,  Sir?"s«ked  Carlyon,  indignantly. 

*'  Why  no,"  said  Heywood,  carelessly,  "  not  exactly,  though  u 
one's  cars  are  given  one  by  Providence  to  hear  with,  1  do  not 
consider  it  wrong  to  use  them  when  dettirable,  and  I  ehoiitd  have 
been  nn  eaves-dmpper,  a-s  you  elegantly  word  it,  had  there  been 
any  reason.  Well,  1  presume  from  Miss  Trcvelyun's  heightened 
colour  that  your  conversation  has  been  interesting, — may  one  hear 
the  result,  omitting  sighs,  adjectives,  and  otiier  nou-easentialii  f " 

*'  The  only  part  of  it  I  need  trouble  you  with,  Mr.  Ileywood," 
said  Carlyon,  "  is  that  which  relates  to  a  falsehood  you  thought  it 
worth  while  to  tell  me.  You  use  explicit  language,  and  am  sure 
you  will  excuse  it.*' 

"  I  scarcely  remember  the  exact  words  of  our  conversation," 
said  Hey  wood,  **  but  my  impression  is,  thai  I  told  you  several 
falsehoods,  or  rather  parables,  which  arc  falsehoods  in  ilhistration 
of  truths, — at  once  the  civiller  and  the  more  philosophic  way  of 
describing  them." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  very  lofty  scorn,  "  it  is  pro- 
foundly immaterial  lo  me  in  what  light  yuu  consider  an  untrue 
statement,  but  I  thought  it  proper  lo  mention  to  Miss  Trevelyan 
why  I  had  not  obeyed  an  order  you  pretouded  lo  bring,  and  I 
find  (hat  il  wa^i  your  own  invenlioo." 

'*  Do  you  know  that  I  like  you,  young  Carlyon?"  said  the 
priest,  with  a  good-natured  air  of  patronage.  **  I  like  you  for 
coming  here  lo-day,  reiecting  my  plan  without  bearing  it,  and 
honestly  avowing  your  love  fur  tliiB  young  lady.  I  did  not  lliiuk^ 
I  tell  yon  frankly,  that,  after  what  I  had  said,  you  would  have  bad 
the  courage  to  do  iL** 

*'  As  it  is  impossible,"  replied  Bernard,  who  thought  he  saw  the 
trap,"  to  say  bow  far  you  have  to-day  carried  out  your  tlieory 
about  ears,  1  shall  make  no  answer  to  ^'ou,cxte^\Va  'sJwfcr^* '^^^- 
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niy  courage,  be  it  what  it  may,  was  not  learned  in  a  Mminatr 
uiierc  t)ie  lulors  are  courageous  enough  lo  teach  listening  aiid— " 

Hg  hesitated,  for  Icmptiiig  as  was  the  alltleration.  Lilian  was  in 
the  room,  auil  Heywood  was  a  clergyman.  So  he  shifipd  the 
strong  word  and  added  *^  parables.**     The  priest  laughed  out. 

*'  1  tell  you  that  you  will  do  in  the  House  of  Commons — cul^- 
rate  your  talent  for  retort — it  is  tlie  only  thing  that  ever  lifts  tht 
debates  out  of  commonplace,  now  ihat  oratory  is  abolished.  And 
so  vou  have  plighted  faith,  young  people,  and  are  Lo  correspood 
until  Mr.  Carlyon  becomes  Premier,  and  in. the  meantime  he  is  lo 
keep  the  chain  now  round  his  neck.  Tlie  whole  arrungcnieikl 
seems  Tcry  complete,  and  I  make  you  my  gratnlationp,  and  answer 
for  the  approbation  of  Uncle  Eiislaco,  which  of  coarse  you  have 
not  thouglit  worth  troubling  yourselves  about." 

"  Father  Heywood,"  said  Lilian,  with  some  firmness,  *'  we  are 
not  strangers,  and  t  can  read  a  kind  meaning  in  a  mocking  lone. 
But  Mr,  Carlyon — *' 

"Better  known  as  'Bernanr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  inlcipo- 
latcd  the  priest,  and  Lilian  grew  crimson,  but  continued — 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  does  not  understand  you,  and  ouglit  not  erco 
think  himself  insulted  in  a  family  whose  daughter  be  has 
from  insult.'' 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  has  repaid  himself  a  tliousandfnld,"  returned  the 
priest,  "for  striking  a  couple  of  blows  for  Miss  Trevelyan,  in  en- 
listing her  to  strike  one  for  him." 

"That  is  true,*'  said  Bernard  quite  railiantly,  "whether  meanl 
in  sincerity  or  in  taunt." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Lilian,  turning  to  him,  "  that  if  you  came  here 
you  would  meet  some  strange  people,  and  i  have  no  doobt  you 
arc  convinced  I  was  right." 

Father  Heywood  took  up  a  book,  and  glancing  at  it  for  a  mo- 
^nienl  or  two,  threw  it  down  again,  and  said,  as  if  the  subject  had 
jnst  occurred  to  him, 

"  By  the  way,  Bernard,  for  I  treat  you  as  one  of  the  fnmily  now, 
^you  are  a  I'roleslant,  1  suppose,  as  much  as  anything.     Do  you 
come  over  to  us  ?     If  so,  I  will  lend  you  some  theological  hooks, 
which  you  will  find  consoling,  and  confirming,  and  so  fortb.^ 

"Francis  Kabelais,  perhaps,"  said  Carlyon,  hardly  knowing  how 
to  meet  Heywood's  levity,  "Tliank  you,  1  have  a  vety  good 
copy.'' 

**Miss  Lilian  Trevdyan  must  do  the  rest,"*  said  Heywood,  dis- 
regarding the  answer.  "  It  is  a  trifling  matter  lo  you  and  me,  you 
know,  whether  our  bishops  make  a  cross  beside  their  names,  or  do 
not;  but  some  people  ai-e  particular.  That,  I  think,  is  tlie  onl^ 
difficulty  likely  to  arise  witli  Uncle  Eustace,  who  has  rather  strong 
notions  about  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  I  believe,*'  he  added 
carelessly,  '*  Lilian  has  given  him  some  promise  — or  was  there  not 
something  about  a  curse?  Howcrer,  ihal  is  all  easily  ammged 
where  people  are  in  earnest,"  And  nodding  a  pleasant  good-bye 
to  the  others,  he  lounged  out  of  the  room,  humming  an  air  from 
the  llngucnols. 
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"Do  not  speak,**  said  Lilian,  eagerly,  "  I  linow  what  you  would 
say  ;  bnl  it  would  be  what  hereafter  you  miglit  wish  unsaid.** 

"  1  am  dumb  "  said  Uurnurd.  "1  have  said  enough,  to-day,*'  he 
added  leiiderly,  '*  and  shall  never  speiik  again  to  sueh  happy  pur- 
pose.*' With  a  good  deal  more  to  tlic  same  effect,  wbicli  was  very 
satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  Lilian  Trcvclyan,  but  might  be  less  so 
to  any  other  person.  It  need  only  be  recorded  that  after  a  pro- 
tracted interriew,  which  neither  seemed  inclined  to  abridge,  though 
really  everything  that  either  had  to  say  had  been  put  into  every 
variety  of  form,  and  something  sadly  like  repetition  had  been  going 
on  for  a  very  long  time,  Uernard  aud  Lilian  actually  separated,  in 
the  pretty  words  of  ]i!r.  Praed's  song,  "with  a  kiss  and  witli  a 
prayer,*'  and  it  would  he  indecorous  and  irreverent  to  ask  which 
was  the  longer.  And  Bernard  little  tliought  how  hard  he  rode  as 
he  hastened  across  the  countrj-  to  Aspen  Court. 


CHAPTER  xvii. 

A    NIGDT    «(Ta   TUB   aPIAK£1U 

It  was  known  that  the  Cabinet  was  to  fall.  The  Opposition 
trumpets,  some  of  them  brazen  enough,  had  long  been  souuding, 
fierce  as  those  of  musquitoes,  around  ttie  Ministerial  Jericho,  whose 
walls  were  already  heaving  and  riving.  But  few  knew  how  near 
was  the  grand  crash. 

The  Minister  to  whom  Carlyon  had  been  accredited  by  his 
aristocratic  friend,  was  a  tall,  large,  grey-headed,  able  man,  of 
extreme  industry,  and  untiring  energy.  He  was  the  model  of  a 
luan  of  public  business.  But,  far  lirom  being  a  mere  red-tapist,  be 
held  enlarged  and  elevated  views,  and  a  high  sense  of  principle, 
for  none  of  which  did  the  keen-sighted  public  give  him  much 
credit.  For  this  there  was  a  reason.  Tbe  Alinister  was  a  hauglity 
man,  perfectly  confident  in  the  purity  aud  wisdom  of  his  own 
intentions,  aud  in  his  ability  to  carr)*  thera  out.  He  kuew  that 
with  the  matters  in  his  own  department,  not  to  say  with  those  of 
half  the  other  bureaux,  he  was  an  well  qualified  to  deal  as  any 
person  in  Kngland,  and  by  dint  of  a  tolerably  well  justified 
contempt  for  most  of  the  units  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact,  he  gradually  acquired  a  less  defensible  contempt  for 
those  units  in  the  aggregate  called  a  people.  He  scned  the 
nation  well,  but  he  cared  little  for  the  compliments  of  his  masters, 
and,  happening  to  be  a  rich  man,  still  less  for  tlieir  wages  and 
perr[uisiles.  When  called  to  public  account  for  any  of  his  aetions, 
he  was  not  only  ungracious  in  his  explunatiun,  firing  away  upon 
his  interrogator  as  if  the  latter  had  maliciously  sought  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  tbe  country,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assigning 
the  most  technical  and  routine  reasons  for  acts  to  which  he  had 
really  been  pi-oropted  by  high  and  noble  motives,  liver  refusing 
a  i>tatcsinan*s  explanation  when  n  cltirk*s  was  sufficiently  plau- 
sible, he  was  estimated  by  the  nation  as  a  clerk,  though  in  reality 
a  statesman.     Week  afler  week  tbe  narrowness  of  \i\%  -uaVknrw^  '«^^ 
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(tcnianc)ed  bv  the  country,  but  only  a  strong  speecb  and  a  weak 
mee^nrt*  bad  been  accorded  by  the  govcrnTncnt.  An  aggricrcd,  or 
al  all  events  a  complaining  party,  had  mustered  Tor  a  geooral 
charge,  and  their  dexterous  leader,  devising  a  form  of  flp|>cfll  in 
which  ihf  largei»t  number  uf  independent  members  could  join,  had 
made  a  damaging  onslaught  upon  the  ministry,  who  had  beeu 
barely  Mved  by  their  own  official  votes.  An  important,  though 
fragmentary  motion  on  the  franchise  was  opposed  by  the  gorem- 
niciil  and  carried  against  them  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It  was 
clear  that  the  coup  de  ijrace  must  speedily  come.  Pariifrraphs 
ai»peared,  stating  that  Cabinet  Councils  were  sitting  daily  for 
three  and  four  hours,  and  the  "Court  Circular''  spoke  of  numerous 
iuterf-icws  with  the  Sovereign.  Au  immense  number  of  rising 
young  men  obtained  their  own  consent  to  be  Under-Sfecrclariea 
under  the  new  regime  winch  waft  coming — the  country  attorneys 
ruslu-d  to  church  to  pray  that  a  disfiulution  might  be  necessary — 
four  Peers  became  perfectly  clamorous  al  the  neglect  their  claims 
for  promotion  had  experienced,  and  one  of  them  wrote  au  uu- 
graninialical  remonsLrance  which  was  malevolently  shown  at  the 
Kvfurm  Club  and  paraphrased  in  an  evening  paper,  which  con- 
vinced the  enraged  wriu-r  that  the  world  tvas  at  an  end.  ParUa- 
mcnlary  officials  growled  that  all  this  would  retard  the  prorogation) 
and  there  wouhl  be  no  getting  to  the  Rhine  and  Danube  before 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  evenings  close  in  so  confoundedly. 
Wcsi-end  tradesmen,  in  their  wrath  al  the  injury  to  the  season, 
wished  there  was  no  constitution,  and  sighed  for  a  despotism  with 
a  George  the  Fourth  as  Emperor.  The  funds  began  to  dance  up 
and  down  in  the  Threndnecdle  thermometer,  and,  in  8hort,  Eng- 
land was  in  a  fidget,  the  England  worth  speaking  of;  the  rabble 
being  uioKi  impertinently  uncunceme<). 

At  last  the  night  came  on  for  the  last  act  Long  before  four 
oVlock  llie  entrances  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded 
with  sturdy,  sneering  artisans,  who  must  all  have  had  business  to 
alumd  to,  but  who  thought  proper  to  leave  it  in  order  to  see  how 
Members  of  Parliament  looked  on  their  way  to  do  execution.  It 
was  a  fine  hot  afternoon,  and  many  of  the  Ministers  walked  to 
meet  their  fate.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  growl  of  recognition 
with  which  they  were  greeted,  and  the  unhesitating  interpretation 
which  was  put  upou  the  expressions  their  faces  were  intrepreled 
to  wear. 

**  Looks  quite  cocky,  don't  ho  }  Means  to  die  game,  I  shoidd 
say." 

**Ah!  but  loot  at  this  one.  My  eye,  isn't  he  down  in  the 
mouth  a  few  P** 

*'  D(in*l  tike  losing  his  salary.     Small  blame  to  him." 

"  That  *»■•••».  How  Ko  grins,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  'vc 
feathered  my  nest, so  go  il,  you  cripples." 

Ami<l  these  and  oUier  popular  criticisms  the  devoted  ministers 
entered  the  House.  Selwvn  had  walked  down  with  Carlyon,  and 
as  they  crossed  from  Great  George  Street  an  enlightened  politician, 
rcmaikcd, 
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"  Tlie  taHest  one,  the  oldisb  core,  that  *8  Selwyi 
chap  that — the  Queea  calls  him  Master  Luci 
^teaks  to  him." 

^  Not  likely,"  said  a  pale  young  man,  who  had 
good  manners  lingered  at  court. 

"O,  but  I  know  it,"  returns  the  other.  "Tl 
son,  whom  he's  training  up  in  his  footsteps,  and 
as  ambitious  as  blazes." 

"  Come  now,  Selwyn  was  nerer  married,  I  '. 
third  man,  "  for  my  aunt  lived  with  the  feimily, 
ligious,  and  strict  like." 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  it?"  replies  the  fir 

those  saiuts  that  are  the  worst  of  the  lot," — and 

into  a  miscellaneous  imprecation  on  psalm-smiti 

wonns,  and  other  objectionable  religionists,  ^ 

Selwyn  and  his  companion  had  got  into  the  lob 

lyon  in  one  of  the  privileged  pews  bdow  the  str 

minister  walked  up  the  bouse,  and  to  his  seal 

to  the  Speaker's  right,  took  a  despatch  box  on  I 

to  master,  with  practised  celerity,  the  salient  po 

which  he  bad  just  been  told  he  was  to  be  inten 

There  had  been  a  great  "  whip,"  and  the  Hi 

but  the  nation  needed  not  to  flatter  itself  that  a  ] 

assembled  four  hundred  and  thirty  seven  memb 

They  had  been  driven  in  by  private  influence 

vote  on  a  private  measure — the  Choggleby  ai 

Union  Junction  Waterworks  Bill.     This  was 

giving  some  twenty  thousand  people  clean  an 

place  of  some  dear  and  turbid  mess  supplied  b^ 

panics,  and  the  latter  had  of  course  exerted  themE 

ed.    The  House  was  hot  and  augry,  and  the  su 

down,  and  shareholders  and  directors  were  ba< 

vulgar  voices  (for  it  is  singular  to  notice  hov 

House  are  called  up  on  these  private  bills), 

supporting  the  scheme  with  all  the  grace  an 

tradesmen.     At  last  the  House  recollected  tha 

cuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  not  the  dividenc 

and  shouted  for  a  division.     The  bill  was  reje< 

and  the  Chogglebites  and  Bunkumites  were 

year  of  dirty  water. 

Then  came  the  petitions.  Petitioning  is  the 
Englishman,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  see  hov 
a  member,  roll  in  hand. 

"  A  petition,  sir,  from  inhabans  of  Mumblemi 
House  will  be  pleased  to  mumble  mumble  mi 
on  mumble  f'*  And  even  if  he  did  not  sinli 
would  be  drovued  in  his  sliip  from  his  place  i 
document  on  the  table,  where  a  clerk  instantly  i 
it  into  a  large  carpet  bag. 

Little  think  the  people  in  the  little  borougl 
is  carried  round,  wivh  tbe  e.x\Aaxi'as^'Qn.  ol  t%«» 
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signature  under  protest,  and  Iho  signature  as  a  personal  favour, 
aud  the  signature  as  matter  of  principle,  the  signature  withheld  as 
a  duty  to  the  country  and  all  tho  other  negotiations  and  con- 
siderations and  fus-sifications,  ending  with  the  careful  ti-ansmission 
to  Our  member,  and  the  request  for  an  acknotvlcdgtncnt  by  return 
of  post,  if  not  by  the  electric  telegraph — little  do  they  dream  of 
the  mumble  and  the  ihru&t,  which  in  a  quarter  of  n  minute  at 
longest  dispose  of  llieir  manifesto.  Perhaps,  if  tliey  saw  the  pro- 
cess once,  they  would  keep  their  parchment  for  children's  drums, 
which  make  a  good  deal  more  noise  than  any  petiliouR. 

After  the  petitions  came  the   questions.     Mr.  Cornwall    was 
anxious  to  know  whetlier  we  were  gutng  to  war  with  Russia  this 
week    or    ihe  next;    Mr.  Devonshire,  what  pallcm  Government 
recommended  for  the   stamps  on  butler;    Mr.  Dorset,  witen  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  to  be  put  on  half  salary;    Mr. 
Somerset,  why  the  Edinburgh  post  had  been  late  on  Tuesday  fort- 
night; A!r.  Wiltshire,  whether  there  was  any  objection   to   his 
having  copies  of  all  letters  ever  written  by  Government  since  tlie 
accession  of  William  Rufiis  ;  Mr.  Hauls,  whether  he  might  hare  a 
copy  of  a  private  note  sent  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchtquer  lo 
Mr.  Qnnrtcnnaine,  of  Greenwich,  about  ihe  Ministerial  Wliiteliait 
Dinner;  Mr.  Sus:«cx,  what  day  the  cotiification  of  all  the  laws  uf 
Kngland  would  be  ready  for  disLribuliou ;  Mr.  Surrey,  whether 
the  Home  Secretary  would  recommend  a  pension  to  Stanislaus 
Zzychymxschi,  a  Polish  pickpocket,  who  had  been  incarcer<ited  nil 
night  on  a  charge  which  there  was  no  evidence  to  support;  Mr. 
Berk.-i,  wliethur  the  Mint  intended  lo  coin  silver  fivepences  for  the 
convenience   of  buyers   of  newspapers;  Mr.  Rutland,  when  the 
nuisance  of  church  bells  in  London  was  to  bo  put  down  ;  and  Mr. 
Monmouih,  what  week  it  would  be  convenient  for  Government  to 
give   up   to  him  in    order  that  be  might   set   forth  his  notions 
on  Government,  Reform,  Agriculture,  Kducation,  Public-houses, 
India,  the  Factories,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  Ordnance 
'  Survey,  ihe  C'urrcucy  Question,  and  a  few  oiher  topics  to  which 
I  tlie  honourable  member  wished  lo  call  the  aUenliun  of  the  House. 
And  minister  afier  minister  having  answered,  refused  to  answer,  or 
evaded  the  inquiry  addressed  to  him,  it  was  hoped  that  the  great 
'  business  of  the  evening  was  coming  on.     But  no,  au  Irish  mem* 
bcr,  Mr.  Valerian  Fitzbog.  had  a  notice  on  tlie  p;iper,  and  was 
enchanted  at  linding  a  full  House,  which  was  compelled  to  remain, 
^instead   of  a  dend  certainly  of  a  count  out.     He  favoured  tho 
assembly  with  an  hour  aud  a  Eiulf  of  brogue,  the  theme  bring  tho 
dismissal  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  at  Killyscnllyolearj*. 
Five  minutes  would  have  sufficed  a  Saxon  for  stat  ng  this  grievance, 
but  then  a  Saxon,  in  his  slohd  dulness,  would  not  have  enriched 
bis  argument  \vith  a  sketch  of  the  Danish  Invasion,  the  Battle  of 
the  iioyne,the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Casilere.igh  aud  the  Union, 
and  a  it-w  other  mailers  apiiarently  not  niTcessarily  connected  witli 
the  case  of  Mr.  Macparings,  the  di.smisscd   master,  but  deeply 
inlereaiin-^  to  lovers  of  Ireland.     Of  course,  if  one  Irish  member 
speaks,  five  others  must  attack  him,  and  £vo  more  mu&V  WvuexXv..'?' 
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assailants,  so  that  an  Irish  row  ht-Iped  on  the  erenmn  tmtfl 
aficr  nine.  Then  ihe  Speaker  relind.  with  views  which  »»r 
interpret  according  lo  their  respective  nature's — it  b«)Dganooi 
question,  and  varinualy  decided,  vbeib«r  the  right  hoooordrit 
gentleman  goes  to  take  a  chop,  a  vawn,  a  cigar,  ft  shower  bubiar 
a  sherry-cobbler.  He  returned.  A  cry  of  order — down  go  iln 
galleries — members  lo  iheir  places — reporters  lean  forwanl— (be 
Speaker  glances  at  the  Goveniinent — a  n)itiistcrial  hat  is  iDoted— 
a  niiuistcr  rises  for  a  raonicnt,  murmurs  a  few  word* — and  Ua, 
Spcaki-r's  voice  proclaims  that  at  last  the  work  of  the  night ; 
Then,  crowded,  ajid  not  in  ihc  best  of  temper,  thu  House  addr 
iteelf  to  listen.  We  may  laugh — but  the  sight  of  a  consliluti 
assembly  of  free  men  wailing  an  exposition  from  the  Ministrrt 
C'onstil'itiuual  Sovereign,  is  a  fine  one,  and  suggestive  of  auDra 
bloody  historical  page,  turned  bcft»re  that  leaf  was  reached 

Briefly,  clearly,  and  as  calmly  as  if  he  did  not  know  thm 
measure  he  advocated  was  doomed,  the  Leader  of  ihc  IlouMCX^ 
plained  his  bill,  pointed  out  its  necessity,  and  its  advantages,  < 
pared  and  contrasted  it  with  other  schemes  for  the  same  pon 
and  presented  it  to  the  House  as  a  fulfdment  of  one  of  thtf  pledgi^ 
given  by  Ministcre,  tlirmrgh  the  Uoyal  lijts,  at  the  opening  of  thi 
Sesttion.     He  attempted  little  display,  bat  in  his  conctnding  wo- 
tences  his  voice  swelled  into  loftier  cadences,  .-us  willi  a  siguif 
energy  be  declared  that  even  should  the  f fouse  come  to  so  i 
favourable  decision,  which  he  would  not  anticipate,  be  sboild  i 
feel  the  less  certain  that  he  had  done  his  duty.     The  cbeen  i  ' 
followed  would  have  been  absurd  in  their  redoubled  TchemflBOei 
had  they  been  showered  upon  the  speech,  and  not  upon  iheiDMber 
and  the  situation. 

lie  was  hardly  down  when  one  of  the  staimcbest  lesdcn  of  ibe 
Opposition  stood  at  the  red  box  on  the  other  side.    He  coafnmted  I 
the  ministers  boldly  as  became  the  fearless  and  honest  comnMOsrj 
lord  of  half  a  county,  and  with  a  pedigree  few  lords  can  riiov!} 
Lacking  the  practised  composure  of  the  minister,  he  giew  oxciis^ 
even  with  tlic  game  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  broa^l,  h.dc  face  i 
dened  up  to  the  roots  of  the  silver  hair.     A  fine,  kindly  old : 
that  county  member,  and  one  who  would  far  gladlicr  have 
whole  House  after  one  of  his  foxes,  than  have  hounded  iWfl 
to  tear  down  a  minister,  but  he  thought  he  saw  duty,  and 
been  a  way  with  the  men  of  his  blood,  for  right  huitdrcd  t< 
do   it.      The  House  rang  again  wiili  his   lusty  old   voice, 
denounced  the  bad  measure  and  the  worse  cabinet,  and  mcrrcd  I 
tite  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Speaker's  eye  fell  right  and  left  with  extreme  impaniafityj 
now  calling  up  an  energetic  barrister,  bent  on  a  Solicitor-geoenl- 
ship,  and  now  a  wealthy  shipowner,  strong  in  weD-applJed  »•■•, 
stronger  in  ill-applied  aspirates.  A  professional  orator  deltreiW 
his  prepared  harangoc— it  did  not  fit  very  well,  being  «& 
to  what  had  not  beeu  said,  but  was  otherwise  ""nrnpliniiiblo 
and  another  gL'ulleman,  primed  with  cfasmpagne,  let  off  a  ^umA* 
speech  which  he  had  got  ready  for  a  pveriooB  night,  but  Jud  asC 
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been  able  to  make — ibe  jokes  missed  tire  certainly,  but  so  tbcy 
would  Imvc  done  at  any  other  time.  Ireland  pronounced  against 
tlic  Minister,  and  again  enlivened  the  accne  by  another  little  in- 
ternecine war,  in  which  Munstcr  scoffed  miKhtity  at,  and  was 
»cufiod  ai  miKbiilyi  by  Connaughi.  The  night  wore,  and  tlw  f,Teut 
guns  rtiured  not.  Timid  crie*  of  "divide"  broke  out  as  two  or 
threo  Ixjrcs  successively  rose. 

Watching  bis  opportunity,  and  springing  up  oAcr  the  very 
stupidest  of  these,  in  order  tliat  he  might  snatch  and  mangle  him  by 
way  of  an  opening  compliment  to  the  House  (which  tolerates  bores 
wonderfully,  but  rejoices  to  sec  them  tortured),  the  groat  Leader  of 
OppusitiuD  Blood  in  the  buttle.  A  perfect  and  accomplished 
debater,  calmest  when  apparently  stonnicst,  with  a  studied  tone 
for  crery  taunt,  and  a  practised  gesture  for  every  jibe.  His 
sliaft  missed  no  mark,  bis  arm  struck  no  blow  short  Ue  appealed 
to  ancient  principles,  to  historic  names,  to  the  honourable  tradi- 
tions of  party,  to  the  proud  elements  of  the  constitution,  and  he 
urged,  in  accents  altoruately  sonorous  and  bitter,  tliat  for  an  old 
principle  the  advisers  of  ihn  Crown  had  substituted  a  Manchesttr- 
niade  expediency ;  that  they  read  history  backwards,  as  witches 
read  prayers,  and  with  the  same  desire,  that  of  raising  a  destruc- 
tive tienu;  that  they  had  abandoned  party  traditions  for  disgraceful 
huckstenngs,  and  that  if  they  had  biihcno  abstained  from  destroy- 
ing the  coubtituuon,  it  tvas  chiefly  because  they  had  hoped  to  make  a 
better  bargain  by  selling  it.  With  these  and  a  few  other  gentle  impu- 
tations, ilehvcrcd  in  the  most  masterly  and  artistic  style,  of  which 
oratory  is  capable,  and  with  a  glowing  culogium  upon  the  parly 
wiili  which  the  speaker  was  adrauciug  to  save  the  country,  he 
concluded  one  of  those  dashing  and  deadly  philippics  which  are  a 
feature  in  Fartiamentary  history. 

Ttrii  men  rose  at  once  as  he  sat  down,  for  men  get  audacions  at 
luidnighl,  and  like  the  (jlendoveer,  are  rc-udy  to  stand  forth  in 
Seeva's  t-i^^ii  against  tbe  most  dreadful  Hujali.  Tlte  speaker 
selected  the  tithe  of  patriotism,  and  Carlyon,  in  his  place  in  the 
galkry,  only  waited  to  see  that  thcclioscn  member  was  a  dull  good 
man  on  the  Government  side. 

**  If  Uiey  will  hear  him,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  manage." 

And  sometimes  they  wilt  bear.  Alter  a  brilliant  display  it  is 
Dot  unrefreshing  to  have  a  dullard  for  a  little  while.  Hence  many 
men  gel  an  audience  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  do  not  roisun- 
derslimd.  Ilie  House  did  not  cry  Llie  speaker  down — and  Car- 
lyon left  it. 

**To  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,'"  he  said  to  a  smart  cabdrirer,  *' as 
hard  as  you  cau  go,  and  a  shilling  a  minute  ibr  every  minute 
under  ten." 

Heaven  help  the  old  women  at  llie  crossings  that  night,  iftlierc 
were  any;  but  old  woraeu  must  be  run  over  sometimes  fur  the 
good  of  the  country. 

In  about  five-and- twenty  minutes  later  something  was  put  into 
Francis  Selwyn's  hand.    The  bore  bad  just  sat  down,  and  anotbor 
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on  the  opposite  side  was  pleading,  amid  the 
Housie,  for  a  very  few  words  only. 

"Hear,  hear,"  said  the  Minister,  to  the  si 
many  around.     The  orator  looked  gratefully 
and  really  felt  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  abase 
interfered  for  him.     Even  members  of  Parlia 
feelings. 

Selwyn  looked  through  what  had  been  se 
pamphlet,  with  pages  turned  down  and  markc 
saw  what  was  supplied,  and  for  a  moment  he  sd 
to  use  it.  But  his  Hp  curled  the  next  instant 
to  a  subordinate  colleague,  a  lawyer  of  the  rea< 
unhesitating  oratory. 

"  Would  you  like  a  brief,"  said  Selwyn  wil 
and  holding  out  the  pamphlet.  The  other  seiz 
preternatural  barrister-skill,  further  improved  1 
mens  practice,  extracted  all  its  value  in  a  few  s 

"  0,  rather ! "  said  he,  in  reply  to  Selwyn,  an 
termination  which  made  Selwyn  laugh. 

Down  went  the  bore  and  up  got  the  barr 
opposition  leader  like  a  falcon,  and  paid  hin 
sarcasm,  and  insult  for  insult,  shouted  agair 
sneered  against  his  sneers.  Coarse  but  effec 
told  ;  but,  when  brandishing  the  pamphlet  in 
it  down  upon  the  table  as  impressively  as  if  it  w 
had  kept  for  years  to  be  ready  for  that  night, 
sive  cheers  of  the  House,  stated  that  it  was  a 
a  speech  delivered  not  a  very  long  time  since 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  which  he  avowed 
hostile  to  those  he  had  expressed  that  night:  tl 
things  always  do.  As,  in  a  high,  clear  voice, 
passage  ader  passage,  with  comments  of  iro 
echoed  (as  in  the  Cato  case)  "  to  show  that  th 
felt,"  and  the  long  lines  of  members  waved  i: 
excitement,  Bernard  Carlyon  actually  began  ti 
done  something  for  the  nation.  He  was  a  yo 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him  for  being  please 
he  had  remembered  the  mischievous  documen 
after  the  division,  which  took  place  an  hour  late 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  Francis 
him  to  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  lobby  as  t 
had  brought  down  the  pamphlet,  and  that  ii 
claimcr  of  any  merit  beyond  that  of  memory, 
House  of  Commons,  who  is  a  classical  scbolai 
nalurcd  smile, 

**  You  have  profited  by  your  Eton  grammar, 
tempore  venUtif  quod  omnium  est  primum." 
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SIR  WALTER  GILBERT  AND  THE  LNDIAN  ARMY. 

Tub  "Thirty  years' Peace"  is  now  fastbecoming  a  "Forty  years* 
Peace  "  and  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a 
■natter  of  course  that  tlie  old  race  of  heroes  to  whom,  under 
rruvideuce,  we  are  indebted  for  that  peace,  are  fast  digappearing 
from  the  scene.  It  was  remarked  by  many  who  witnessed,  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  great  man  who  led  those  heroes  to  victory,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  crimson  colHn  int<i  the  crypt  of  St.  Pauls, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  at  the  feet  of  his  old  coraradcsj  that  they 
had  become  fi;w  in  lainiher,  that  he  had  survived  a  vast  majority 
of  his  old  assuciatef,  and  that,  in  a  hltle  while,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  but  the  memory  of  the  men  who  had  earned  great 
military  reputations  on  tlio  battle-fields  of  Europe.  In  a  few 
years,  humanly  speaking,  there  will  be  hardly  a  soldier  left  amongst 
lis  who  knows  anything  of  European  warfare,  beyond  what  bo 
may  have  leanit  horn  books  and  pUms,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Past.  But  we  may  still  have  apptovcd  good  soldiers  amongst  us, 
men  who  have  fought  in  great  battles,  and  led  great  armies  to 
victory.  "  India  is  the  nursery  of  capluius"  said  Uncle  Uowland. 
We  mast  look  to  the  East  now  as* the  nouiishcr  of  great  military 
renown.  It  seems  a  necessity  that  European  military  nations, 
with  immense  standing  armies,  should  have  some  foreign  exercise- 
ground  10  keep  them  from  lighting  among  themsL-lves.  However 
deplorable  may  be  the  trutli,  it  vould  appear  that  there  must  be  a 
vent  somewhere  for  the  military  ardour  of  great  Empires.  Thus 
France  has  her  Algeria ;  Russia,  her  Circassia  ;  England  has  long 
found  employment  in  India. 

But  great  niililary  reputations,  earned  in  India,  do  not  last  long 
to  endow  the  earner  of  tiiem.  They  too  soon  become  the  pro- 
perty of  history.  Save  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases,  as  iu 
that  of  Herbert  Edwardes,  in  Mooltan,  they  are  never  earned 
by  young  men.  The  military  system,  which  obuins  in  India,  is  a 
seniority  system.  The  army  of  the  Hast  India  Comjmny  has  pro- 
duced many  iino  soldiers;  but  tliose  soldiers  have  very  rarely  had 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  liiemselves  as  the  conductors  of 
great  military  operations,  until  lliey  have  been  fur  advanced  iu 
years;  and,  ;it  that  a<lvanced  perioil  of  life,  hard  service,  under  a 
sultry  sky,  tells  fearfully  upou  a  constitution  ]}erliaps  weakened 
and  exliaustcd  by  nearly  lutlf  a  century  of  exposure  to  a  destroying 
climato.  Nott,  who  did  such  good  service  in  Afghanistan,  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  learn  that  his  deeds  wore  estimated  at 
their  true  worth,  but  did  nut  live  tu  enjoy  their  reward.  Whish, 
who  captured  MooUan,  and  whose  movements  conlrihuted  so 
much  to  ihe  great  victory  of  Goojral,  died  soou  after  his  return  ;  and 
now  Gilbert,  whose  dashing  exploits  in  the  Sikh  wars  will  ever  be 
held  iu  remembrance,  has  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  V^\\\x<^  wi^., 
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Kiiin  ^H  great  couqueror  lays  his  hand  up 
>  rtf—wi  to  the  graTe. 

Tjb  3iilitary  carver  of  Sir  Walter  Gilb 
Txt  "a**  present  ceutun-.  He  first  buckle 
T-Eir  ISHK  Great  events  were  then  in  the  i 
imi ^iiltfsley  were  about  to  crush  the Mahn 
jBii  vvstem  India.  Under  the  former  leadc 
■v[t«rt  ^aw  much  hard  fighting,  and  was  e: 
»>»  and  privations  of  a  soldier^s  life,  tbroi 
rxBWgn  which  ended  in  the  annexation  to 
^as  ane  tract  of  country  now  known  as 
Prc»".ace»."  He  was  present  at  the  great  ba 
as  i^#  capture  of  Alighur  and  Deeg.  Sel 
aft.vr  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  hims£ 
^■sf^rly  and  energetically  in  the  field ;  bm 
j(BC  bis  exploits  only  go  to  swell  the  aggrega 
wtjoh  credit  is  given  to  the  regiment  collect 
imtc  iHi  its  rolls.  It  seems,  however,  thai 
fcvnr-ons  attending  the  unsuccessful  assault 
ifnjt-rl  Gilbert  had  an  opportunity  of  distir 
jirTO.1  it  to  good  account.  He  reca]>tnrc 
Vtbrh  had  fallen  into  the  enemy*s  hands,  an 
:0V  aBti>re  conspicuous  at  a  time  when  the  gl 
«ittr«  was  lowering  over  the  British  cam] 
)«tNneht  the  young  soldier  to  the  notice  of  lii 
»ni  W.1*  not  forgotten  by  Lord  Lake  during 
;"%rtvr  in  the  East.  At  a  later  period,  he  w 
ih:  -7^-rM.uial  staff,  firstly  of  General  Nugcn 
i^uv\  And  afterwards  of  Lord  Hastings, 
fitutitrxt  him  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  perfc 
t:\.tt  A^vlred  upon  him;  but  there  wasbettci 
.4- .  iiiicuons  of  the  A.  I).  C.  could  bring  intc 
Hft.t  -|i(n.*iutments,  however,  generally,  to  us 
•  i«.t4  :u  sometliiug."  Captain  Gilbert  w 
,„t.rt.iiii  '.»f  the  Mysore  Princes,  and  aflcrw 
t»«^n.tiiu  of  the  Ramghur  Local  Battalio 
f;„'4ifiiA-ileneral  on  the  south-western  in 
riafi£  t.i  1828  he  returned  to  England,  an( 
,inlnn.*i:*,  he  settled  himself  down  in  Englam 
^tu  tj»of  his  profession.  Throughout  sixtcc 
yhiVT^  tAmi  India,  but,  having  all  the  ardour 
K-  <'V<('ruiined  at  the  age  of  threescore  to  i 
),T»  fdriv  successes,  and  in  1844  he  reappeare 
V  ;V  $lig«'*  ^^^^  ^o"  t°o^  A  conspicuous  p^i 
«>N'h  was  alwut  to  be  enacted  on  the  banks 

In  ISi'"^  licneral  Gilbert  was  selected  to  < 
W.»v.trv  division  of  the  great  army,  then  i 
littch  t5o«sJ»»  f^^r  ****'  defence  of  the  British 
|y,«.vi^s  ihxt  an  officer  who  has  been  so  ma 
i^vit  «iiUiar%-  life.  i»  esteemed  fit  for  the  comi 
«|*  mvv^  »itao«KTOTO<A\»Xft\^  Qul^ia  return  l 
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proves  hiiDBelf  to  be  so,  in  tbe  hour  of  need.  Gilbert's  case,  in- 
dcptl,  pre»entA  almost  a  ftolitary  exception  tu  the  rule,  tbat  the  sword 
will  rust  if  it  be  kept  too  long  in  the  scabbard.  But  the  ftoe  soU 
dicrly  qiutlities  of  tlie  luan,  who,  forty  years  before,  had  fciUKht 
Qiider  Liikc,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  were  not  to  be  impaired 
by  disuse.  U  was  well-known  lliaL  he  had  great  bodily  activity — 
that  he  was  a  good  and  a  bold  rider — that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
summate counigc,  shrinking;  from  no  danfrerandlarnin;;  aside  from 
no  diificulty — but  it  was  not  known,  until  he  was  tried,  that  he 
wa«  capable  of  high  military  command,  and  competent  to  take  a 
place  among  the  best  of  India's  celebrated  chiefs.  The  battles  of 
Moodkhce,  Kerozshuhiir  and  Subraon,  put  his  higher  military 
qualities  to  the  lest,  and  he  diRtinRuislied  bimKclf,  as  a  division- 
general  on  those  hard-fought  fields.  Hut  it  wa.<i  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Sikh  campaign,  after  the  great  victory  of  Goojrat,  that  Gil- 
bert crowned  his  military  reputation  by  one  of  the  most  dashing 
movements  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  he  who 
really  bronglit  the  war  in  the  Punjanb  to  a  close.  At  the  bead  of 
a  well-equipped  light  division  of  all  arms,  he  pursued  the  broken 
enemy  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  Sikh  chiefs,  afler  one  of  tlie  most  rapid  and  brilliant  series  of 
forced  marches  recorded  in  all  history.  '*  To  impart  an  adequate 
idea,**  writes  Captain  Thackwell,  in  his  memoir  of  the  second 
Sikh  war,  '*  of  the  credit  due  to  Sir  Walter  for  his  energetic  pur- 
suit, it  will  be  well  to  follow  him  in  his  successive  marches  from 
the  2.0rd  of  February,  the  day  on  which  ho  left  Goojrat.  The 
first  day's  inarch  brought  biui  to  Dingbee.  He  ascended  the 
Koree  pass,  and  reached  the  other  side  of  it  on  the  HSrd.  On 
tbe  2'l(h  he  approached  Nownmgabad,  a  town  not  far  from  tlie 
river  Jhelum.  The  enemy  were  now  descried  encampc*!  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  river — the  residue  of  the  mighty  army  which  had 
given  us  battle  on  the  *21st.  On  the  *27th  a  portion  of  the  army 
crossed  a  ford,  opposite  lo  Nowrungabad,  when  the  enemy  haslity 
decamped.  Goolab  Singh's  troops,  under  Stcinbacb,  hereupon 
moved  against  the  foe. 

"On  the  27th  Sir  Walter,  with  that  mental  acumen  and  corpo- 
real vignnr  which  has  given  him  tbo  victory  in  so  many  steeple 
chases  and  flat  races,  pushed  on  to  Khotas,  a  fortress  of  immense 
strength,  fortified  an  well  by  nature  as  by  art,  which  he  reached  in 

the  evening  after  a  most  distressing  march On  the  tUb  of 

March,  tlie  prisoners  came  into  Gilbert*s  camp,  bearing  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  Sikhs  were  ready  to  tlirow  down  their  arms.  On 
the  8th,  Shere  Singh  had  an  interview  with  General  Gilbert,  and 
Major  Mackeson ;  and  having  been  assured  that  nothing  but  un- 
conditional surrender  would  satisfy  them,  went  back  to  his  army 
to  comnmnicato  with  ihcni.  .  .  .  On  the  llth  the  troops  cast  eye 
on  Hoormuck,  where  the  chief  Sirdars  tendered  their  submission. 
Ou  the  I4ih,  Sir  Walter  entered  Rawuul  Pindee,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  disarming  was  completed."  After  this  he  pushed  on  with  a 
handful  of  men.  good  riders  and  dashing  soldiers,  like  himself,  to 
see  that  the  Afghan  horsemen,  who  had  «\d«^  \N^«  Vs\W%  va  Vfo.%. 
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Ute  encounter,  were  furly  driTen  mcron  tl 
reader,"  says  Captain  ThackveU,  "  picture  t 
a  hundred  gold  and  silver  cups,  the  harresl 
career,  galloping  in  post-haste  to  Attock,  ace 
and  a  small  escort  of  caralrv.  The  Affghan 
the  river  Indus,  felt  much  surprise  on  behoh 
and  his  party.  Some  fire  thousand  men  wen 
ing  the  bridge  of  boats ;  bot  a  troop  of  our 
brought  up,  the  foe  decamped  leaving  seven 
in  our  hands."  "  Though  General  Gilbert,''  o 
"had  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  bis  mil: 
ciency  in  the  art  of  war  in  a  pitched  battle,  ] 
ergy  and  unswerving  decision  of  purpose  u 
cumstances,  entitle  him  to  as  high  a  position 
nent  generals,  as  the  victor  of  Aliwal  or  he  < 
to  contend  against  the  rugged  difficulties  ol 
formidable  obstructions  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
ness  of  the  troops  and  beasts  of  hardens." 
doubtless,  to  fight  pitched  battles,  and  win 
estimates  the  services  of  a  commaoder  merel 
these  pitched  battles,  takes  a  very  low  and 
of  the  military  character. 

It  was  in  consideration  of  these  services  th 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Cc 
Act  of  1833,  under  which  India  is  now  g 
Supreme  Council  to  the  military  officers  of  tl 
were  days  of  profound  peace,  and  the  firsl 
this  high  office  were  men  who  had  distinguis 
by  their  administrative  talents  than  by  serv 
field.  Colonel  Morison  and  General  Casemt 
council  as  practised  men  of  business;  but  be 
latter  officer  had  been  suddenly  closed  by  d( 
military  operations  had  called  forth  the  sit 
nius  of  the  Company^s  officers,  and  from  t 
in  the  supreme  council  became  the  rewards 
vice  in  the  field. 

Sir  George  Pollock,  who  commanded  the 
our  imexampled  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  w 
high  office;  then  Sir  John  Littler,  who  had 
both  in  the  Gwalior  and  the  Sikh  campaigns 
Gilbert,  whose  exploits  we  have  been  consi 
suggested  that  an  officer  who  has  distinguisl 
some  dashing  movements  in  the  field,  or  by 
cult  operations  in  a  critical  conjuncture^  is 
to  take  part  in  the  administrative  deliberatio 
It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  Sir  Walt 
rider,  a  bold  sabreur,  and,  all  in  all,  a  gi 
therefore,  the  fittest  man  to  select  for  the  o 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India — an  office 
session  of  a  vast  amount  of  local  knowledg 
sagacity  of  ahigU  oTdet.    \ud.\&  bame  exA 
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sound  one.    The  evil  rises  out  o(  a  defect  in  the  existing  system,  - 
to  whicli,  at  Uie  present  time,  it  is  not  unitnportaitt  to  allude. 

l*hat  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  field  are  not  necessarily  those  which  fil  him  to  take  hit 
place  as  a  councillor  of  state,  is  a  fact  by  no  means  overlooked  by 
the  East  India  Compauy.  But  it  is  very  clear  to  that  enlif^hicned 
bo<ly  that  the  distinguished  soldiers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  their  Indian  empire  are  deserving  of  some  reward. 
That  this  reward  for  purely  military  ser\*ices  shoutd  be  of  a  purely 
military  character  would  seem  lo  be  a  condition  tl)at  should  not 
be  overlooked.  But  under  the  existing  system,  the  higher  military 
rewards  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Company's  military 
officers.  There  is  no  law  compelling  Uiis  state  of  tilings.  It  is 
simply  established  usage.  When  an  officer  has  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Indian  army,  or  has  conducted  important  military 
operations  of  an  independent  character,  there  is  no  further  pro- 
motion fur  him,  unless  he  is  appointed  commauder*iD-chief  of  one 
of  the  presidency  armies.  But  it  has  beeu  invariably  the  custom 
to  confer  these  chief  commands  on  the  officers  of  the  lloyal 
service. 

The  power  of  appointment  in  these  cases,  really  rests  with  the 
Horse-guards»  ihougli  the  East  India  Company  are  nominally  a 
parly  lo  it.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  known  lo  be  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  appointment  of  a  Company's  officer  to  any 
one  of  tlicsc  commands,  and  to  have  resisted  ihe  innovation,  when 
it  was  suggested  by  ihc  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Court,  laudably  zealous  for  the  welfiirc  of  their  own  servants, 
wuuM  have  appointed  Sir  George  Pollock  Cnmmander-in-Chief 
of  Bombay,  and  that  Lord  John  Knssell,  who  was  then  prime- 
iiiitiister,  had  actually  approved  of  the  appointment  when  the 
Duke  expressed  so  strong  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  aciually 
threatening  resignation,  we  believe  if  any  Company's  officer  were 
uppointi'd  lo  the  post,  that  it  was  considered  good  policy  at  the 
time  to  withdraw  the  nomination.  It  is  hoped  that  this  exclusive- 
ness  will  not  last  longer.  The  present  commander-in-chief,  who 
knows  well  the  qualities  of  such  men  as  Pollock,  Littler,  and 
Gilbert,  is  not  likely  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
professional  advancement,  and  to  periicluate  a  system  which  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  unjust 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  parliamentary  committees  now 
have  taken  any  evidence  upon  this  important  subject.  Whilst  pro- 
secuting their  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  Indian  army,  they 
could  hardly  hare  investigated  anything  of  more  importance  than 
this.  When  Sir  .Tohn  Malcolm  was  examined  in  1813,  he  em- 
phatically declared  his  opinion  that  tlie  exclusion  of  the  Com- 
pany's officers  from  these  chief  commands  had  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  native  army.  *'  It  was  natural,"^  he  said,  ''  that  the 
sepoy  should  look  upon  his  own  officers  as  men  altogether  inferior 
to  the  officers  of  the  Royal  service,  seeing  as  he  did  that  the  for- 
mer were  not  esteemed  by  the  Goveromenl  competent  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  the  different  presidencies  "  Svucft  >jQaxvOT\t^'>i 
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fie  afraid  that  the  bond  between  the  aepoj  m 
been  strengthened,  and  that  the  latter  ib  nol 
niation  than  he  vas  in  ihe  time  of  Sir  J<An  Bi 
doubUess,  Bome  changes  called  for  in  the  Ini 
and  there  is  not  one  more  needed  than  th 
Horse-guards*  exclanTeneas,  which  sometim 
aroiies  under  the  command  of  men  physical 
for  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  entr 
That  the  efficiency  of  the  Supreme  Counc 
anhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  member  of 
hardly  to  be  questioned;  and  we  trust  thatw 
be  introduced  under  the  new  In^  bsU,  int 
the  local  goremment,  a  military  member  will 
eouncil-chamber  of  Calcutta.  But  we  are  ver 
that  a  certain  amount  of  approved  administri 
be  possessed  by  the  incumbent,  and  that  an 
vital  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  Ii 
■Dce  of  the  office  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  i 
ber  of  council  may,  and  almost  every  one  tk 
of  Bengal),  should  not  be  conferred  upon  m 
to  the  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  certain  ds 
field,  or  eren  in  the  conduct  of  operations  e 
able  amount  of  military  skill.  There  would  1 
tiia  ezduureness  of  which  we  have  spoken  n 
There  have  ever  been  men  in  India  who  ha 
to  be  both  good  soldiers  and  able  administrat 
in  whom  the  military  quality  has  asserted  i 
or  accidentally,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  admi 
mer  may  make  good  councillors ;  the  latter  i 
manders.  But  the  system  is,  doubtless,  bad, 
no  selection — which  compels  the  East  Indis 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  soldiers,  by  m 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India. 
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Prrhaps  no  couutT}-  of  late  years  cau  boast  of  so  many  poots 
and  celebrated  prose  writers  as  America ;  there  are  several,  in- 
deed, whose  reputation  is  quite  European,  and  among  the  number 
are  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  of 
*'  Mexico,"  of  "Peru,"  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  author  of  the  '*  History 
of  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Ticlcnor,  who  has  given  us  the  *'  His- 
tory of  S|)anish  Literature,*^  and  Mr.  Cooper,  who  may  justly  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  who  at  any  period  have  at- 
temjjtL'd  the  descripliou  of  the  sea ;  whose  novels  ore  so  popular, 
that  they  have  already  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

M.  Ampt-re  has  contributed  some  very  agreeable  papers  under 
the  title  of"  Promenade  en  Amcrique"  to  the  lost  few  numbers  of 
the  "Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  besides  describing  the  magnificent 
accuerj-  through  which  he  travelled,  he  ^\-cs  as  bis  impressions  of 
many  of  the  literary  men  whom  he  visited ;  these  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  as  being  the  impressions  of  a  man  of  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  obsonatiou  as  M.  Ampere.  With  Mr.  Ticknor  he 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  delighted :  from  his  long  resi- 
dence  in  Pans,  he  (M.  Ampere)  found  him  almost  a  Frenchman. 
**  Mr.  Ticknor,"  he  says,  "  has  lived  in  Paris,  and  knows  eveiy- 
body  there ;  his  manners  are  French,  and  he  speaks  the  French 
language  fluently;  bis  library  is  that  of  a  dilettante;  he  dis- 
covers tlie  most  refuied  literary  taste,  and  possesses  a  great 
many  rare  and  curious  books  relative  to  iShakspcare  and  Dante.** 
Mr.  Ticknor  is  the  first  person  who  has  given  us  a  complete 
liistory  of  Spanish  literature ;  by  means  of  industry  and  a  loi^ 
Tortane,  he  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  Spanish  library  unrivalled 
even  in  the  Pcninsnla ;  this  library  has  furnished  him  with  mate- 
rials for  a  most  valuable  and  remarkable  book.  "  For  the  sake  of 
those  persons,"  observes  M.  Ampere, "  who  doubt  the  possibility 
of  a  real  gentleman  and  scholar  being  found  in  the  United 
States,  I  must  certainly  quote  Mr.  Edward  Et'erctt;  he  resides  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  formerly  president  of  the  university  of  that 
place ;  for  a  period,  too,  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  afterwards  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  He  is  re- 
markable in  his  writings  for  the  elegance  of  his  style  ;  a  collection 
indeed  of  his  orations  which  have  been  published,  ofl'crs  a  perfectly 
classical  model  of  American  prose.  Ho  has  quite  the  manners  of 
an  English  statesman." 

As  Mr.  Everett  mixed  extensively  in  fashionable,  literary,  and 
political  circles  while  he  was  in  England,  a  few  details  concerning 
liis  career  may  not  hero  be  altogether  out  of  place,  especially  as 
M.  Ampere  does  not  speak  again  of  him.  *^At  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  .Mr.  Everett  entered  college,  and  in  1811  graduated  with 
every  sign  of  the   highest  promise.     At  that  period  in  Bo&Uiq,^'&. 
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peculiar  local  interest  attached  to  the  professic 
and  great  enthusiasm  for  eloquent  and  reJiz 
manifested  by  the  cultivated  inhabitants:  the  list 
contained  the  most  honoured  names,  and  the 
and  position  were  remarkable ;  one  cannot  won 
his  friends  should  persuade  the  new  Candida 
fame  to  enter  the  church." 

"  During  the  first  year  of  his  youthful  min 
sermons  he  drew  around  him  a  large  and  cri 
found  time  to  write  and  pubhsh  an  able  wor] 
scriptural  evidences  of  Christianity.  But  the  ' 
and  the  great  culture  which  his  mind  had  und 
it  evident  to  his  disinterested  admirers  that  he 
shine  in  general  literature ;  and  that  in  promoti 
academic  education,  his  taste  and  love  of  leami 
to  yield  more  fruits  than  if  he  were  to  follow  anj 
In  1815,  therefore,  when  he  attained  bis  majoi 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literatur 
Tersity,  with  leave  of  absence  to  prosecute  his 
his  health  in  Europe.  Accordingly  he  set  out 
arrived  at  Liverpool  just  at  the  moment  when 
Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba  had  thrown  the  w 
agitation;  he  therefore  remained  in  England 
Waterloo.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Gottingt 
quired  the  German  language,  and  visited  the 
in  that  country,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  fi 
this  his  first  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  became  intima 
had  so  eminently  promoted  the  Greek  cause 
put  Mr.  Everett  upon  a  track  of  inquiry  and 
afterwards  nobly  vindicated.  On  quitting  Pari 
land,  Wales,  different  parts  of  France,  Switzerl 
passed  the  winter  of  1818  at  Kome  ;  here  he  fo 
ance  with  Canova,  and  studied  ancient  by  th 
art.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  made  t 
thence  went  to  Constantinople,  and  returned  to 
by  way  of  Vienna." 

"  On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  after  foi 
of  foreign  travel  and  study,  he  commenced  h 
professor,  illustrating  the  language,  history,  anc 
able  and  interestiug  course  of  lectures.  For  i 
editor  of  the  *  North  American  Review;'  as  a  < 
most  useful  in  bringing  to  light  American  talen) 
had  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  periodical  1 
years  after  relinquishing  this  genial  and  most  us 
Mr.  Everett  was  a  member  of  the  national  house 
In  1835  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachui 
office  four  successive  years.  In  I84t,  he  was 
■ador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  and  when  a  c 
tration  occasioned  his  return  home,  he  was  i 
Harvard  College.  It  is  only  a  few  years  age 
that  important  office  and  took  up  his  residence 
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his  time  ib  Agreeably  dirided  bctvecu  literary  pursuita  and  the 
enjoyment  ofctdltvateU  society." 

Near  Cambridge   a  picturesque  wooden   bouse   may  be   seen 
peeping;  tlirough  the  trees;  it  was  formerly  inbabitcd  by  Wasb- 
in|j;toii,  who  uc  the  time  of  the  wur  established  bis  bead  quarters 
lliere;  it  is  doubly  iutercsting,  on  account  of  its  being  occupii;d  by 
Longfellow,  one  of  ibc  most  eminent  poets  of  the  United  Stales. 
Miss  Mitfurd,  when  discussing  the  merits  of  Longfellow,  in  her 
"  Notes  of  a  Literary  Liie,"  relates  a  kind  of  Gbust  story  concerning 
tliitt  same  bouse.     "  One  uigbt,""  she  writes,  "  the  poet  chanced  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  aiid  saw  by  the  vague  starlight  a  figure 
riding  slowly  past  the  mansion.     The  face  could  not  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  the  tall  erect  person,  the  cueked  hat,  the  traditional 
costume,  the  often  described  white  horse,  all  were  present :  slowly 
he  paced  before  the  bouse  and  tlien  returned,  and  then  again 
passed  by,  after  which  neither  horse  nor  rider  wore  seen  or  heard 
of;  could  it  really  be  Washington,"  she  obserres,  *'  or  was  it  some 
frolic  masquerader  assuming  his  honoured  form.'"    Miss  Miiford 
herself  holds  firuily  tu  the  ghostly  side  of  the  story,  and  so  did  her 
informant,  also  a  poet  and  an  American,  and  as  worthy  to  behold 
the  specue  of  the  illustrious  warrior  as  Professor  Longfellow  himself. 
I'hough  the  Americans  were  rich  in  prose  and  poetici'.l  writers, 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Longfellow  that  any  of  tlieir 
poets  attained  any  great  European  celebrity,  his  poems  make  their 
way  to  every  heart,  the  terseness  of  diction  and  force  of  thought 
delight  the  old :  the  gi'acu,  melody,  and  tenderness  enchant  tho 
young ;  the  unaffected  and  all-pervading  piety  satisfies  the  st^rious ; 
and  a  curtaiu  slight  touch  **of  mysticism  carries  the  imaginative 
lairly  off  their  feel."    "  lnacountr)',"says  M.  Ampere,  "where  men 
are  for  the  most  part  completely  absorbed  in  polities,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  anybody  leading  so  calm,  noble,  and  pleasant  an 
existence  as  Mr.  Longfellow.    I  Ibiind  Mr.  Longfellow  established 
in  an  elegant  house,  with  his  amiable  and  beautiful  wife,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lovely  children  ;  to  me  he  is  the  perl'ect  ideal  of  a  happj 
poet,  and  it  is  said  that  liis  life  forms  quite  a  romance.    He  has  tra- 
velled all  over  Europe  and  understands  the  language  of  nearly  all  its 
countries.    I  le  posst^s-ses  divers  literary  enriosities,  from  the  ]iopular 
aongs  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Haranna ;  aud  has  saved  poetry 
from  a  grave  in  almost  every  country.     Mr,  Longfc!l()w  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  manners  of  Sweden, 
of  which  he  gives  a  descrijuion  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Tegner's  beautiful  poem.  "  The  children  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
He  has  visited  Italy  and  France,  and  has  experienced  all  the  in- 
terest which  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  old  towns  of  Genuauy.** 
What  American  can  ever  forget  the  Psalm  of  Life?  exclaims  Mr, 
AmpAre  ;  it  is  an  answer  to  the  words  of  Ecclcsiastcs,  "  All  is  va- 
nity."    Each  of  Longfellow's  most  celebrated  poems  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  common  to  every  mind,  in  moods  into  which 
every  mind  is  liable  to  fall.    "  Foouicps  of  Angels,''  "  Excelsior," 
" The  Old  Clock  on  the  Suirs."  "The  Vision."  "Twilight,"  &c. 
aie  most  exquisite  and  delicate  interpretations  oC  f»\vic^:%>a\  «£cMa- 
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lionR.  lu  l$t'2  he  passed  the  summer  apnn  the  Rhine-, 
Boppart,  where  he  stayed  some  time,  became  tnlimate  «i 
«Dthusiafiiic  young  German  poet,  Freiligrath.  Upon  nuUng 
home,  he  found  the  world  perfectly  ioioxicaied  with  thebsfiielk' 
ing  grace  of  Fanny  EUsIcr,  and  learned  from  good  authontT  te 
her  salintor}'  movements  were  more  than  poettcid  ;  thU  sa^msd 
to  him  ihc'*Spanish  Stnrlnnt/vhich  lircaihes so  completely  olAi 
South;  it  is,  honerer,  rather  too  Spanisli  in  its  chancier  aliogelha^ 
to  auil  onr  English  taste.  In  184:1  Ij<ingfL'lluir  bou|^l  the  boot 
which  had  once  been  Washington's  head-quarters^  he  (Looglcllof) 
had  formerly  lodged  there  while  the  house  was  in  the  possetttaa  tl 
a  Mrs.  Craigie,  and  in  General  Washington's  chamber  many  of 
bis  earlier  poems  were  written. 

M.  Ampere  &aw  Bryant  for  the  first  time  under  very  difbraat 
circumstances,  til  those  in  which  he  encountered  fjongfellow.  "iU"" 
Longfellow  received  me  in  his  elegant  house,"  he  remarick/ 
was  surrounded  by  works  of  art  and  reminiscences  of  othei  c>iu 
tries,  but  my  lirst  introduction  to  )lr.  Ur}-ant  took  place  it 
newspaper  office,  and  he  looked  dusty  and  fatij^ued,  and  " 
the  appeaiance  of  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  tnakc  in  tJic  ' 
this  accidental  occurrence  accurately  paints  the  difl'errntf 
of  thought  and  modes  of  life  of  these  two  potrbcal 
the  one  a  Whig,  a  professor,  and  a  man  of  the  wcrld, 
leading  a  calm  and  reuned  existence;  tbo  other  professing  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  actively  mixed  up  in  the  bustk  sod  tarmat] 
of  life.  Mr.  Bryant,  like  Mr.  Longfellow,  has  tnrellod  tbrno^ 
Europe,  and  has  published  his  travels,  but  he  u  men  eiKO- 
tially  American  than  his  brother  poet;  like  him  bo  t»  a  Mmoos 
and  moral  poet,  yielding  rather  to  feelings  of  mclancholr,  cot 
to  that  dreaming  melancholy,  howerer,  jwctUiar  lo  ihuse  who 
enjoy  leisure,  and  reflective  repose,  but  to  tliat  manly  sadocas 
which  may  bo  so  frequently  observed  in  thosn  who  have  slntgried 
with  fortune.  Speaking  of  this  struggle,  he  himself  sinf»,*we 
worldly  cares,  iu  which  1  am  immersed,  gnaw  my  heart  and  KWti 
it  as  fire  does  paper.*  He  delights  in  speaking  of  death,  ic  \ook  ii 
iu  the  face  as  a  resolute  traveller  might  6x  a  steady  eye  mot  Om 
robber,  who  suddenly  crosses  his  path,  towards  whom  be  advaaceSr 
not  certainly  with  joy,  but  without  fear.  American  hccnsrj  doe*  "* 
less  happily  inspire  Mr.  Bryant,  than  ducK  the  future  grrameasofloi 
countiy.  He  has  written  some  beautiful  lines  on  the  Aututon  aspcd 
of  the  American  forests ;  his  poem  upon  the  PrairieA  is  a  nifd* 
and  truthful  picture  of  those  regions,  which  have  given  bil 
many  rumanccs.  He  is  particularly  fortunate  in  his  C 
from  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  laag 

M.  Ampere  came  upon  Bryant  at  an  uulocky  momeiil.    "Itl 
under  the  open  sky  and  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  that  he  (Bni 
is  seen  to  advantage,  that  is,  in  his  true  characU'r,  the  na 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  sometimes  clouded  by  tbo  can*  i 
life    and   the    untoward   circumstances  of  busineau    inlercotfMt 
shines  fortli  under  the  graceful  iufluencc  of  nature  so  dear  tolk 
and  lrant\mliziug  to  the  spirits  of  her  child.     Ui 
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children  cluster  about  the  grave  man's  steps,  fearing  not  to 
climb  his  knee.  And  *  scrcnest  eyes '  meet  his  in  fullest  confi- 
dence, finding  there  none  of  the  sternuess  of  which  casual  observers 
sniiietimcs  complain.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  other  walks 
shmiM  ever  draw  him  hence ;  but  perhaps  the  contrast  belwt-en 
country  walks  and  city  pavements  is  neccsRar)'  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  rural  pleaiiures.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  man  who  bad  led  so  stirring  a  life  for  fifty  years,  and 
had  yet  preser\ud  such  jwrfect  simplicity  of  character  and  habits 
as  Mr.  lirynnt.  No  one  can  be  less  a  man  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
that  word  meaos  a  worldly  man,  than  he  is,  in  spile  even  of  his 
having  travelled  a  great  deal  and  mined  extensively  in  society. 
Mr.  Bryant's  collection  of  books  is  not  large,  but  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  lead  him  through  the  entire  range  of  literature,  firom  the 
Fathers  to  Shelley  and  h-ora  Courier  to  Jean  Paul.  He  is  a  profi- 
cient ill  German,  French,  and  S|)aTiish,  and  reads  Italian  with 
ease  ;  so,  works  in  all  these  languages  are  to  be  seen  on  bis  shelvfs. 
He  turns  naturally  frnm  the  driest  treatise  on  politics  or  ]>olitiral 
economy  to  the  wildest  romance  or  the  most  tender  poem,  happy 
in  the  possession  of  a  power  of  enjoying  all  that  genius  has  created 
or  industry  achieved  in  literature.^' 

"At  ten  years  old  William  Cnllen  Bryant  wrote  verses,  which 
were  published  in  one  or  two  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  oven 
younger  than  this  he  had  written  rliynics.  which  his  father,  a  man 
of  taste  and  learning,  criticized  and  taught  him  to  con'ect.  Such 
precocity  often  ends  in  disappointment,  but  Mr.  Bryant  did  not 
retrograde,  and  at  fourteen  he  wrote  a  satirical  poem,  called  ''The 
£mbargo,'  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful  perform- 
ances on  record.  The  first  general  collection  of  bis  works  was  la 
183*2,  when  he  gave  lo  the  world,  in  one  volume,  all  the  poems  he 
was  witling  to  acknowledge.  Of  his  publisher,  Mr.  Elam  Bliss, 
Bryant  loves  to  mention,  for  bis  great  liberality  in  all  his  di-idirigs, 
and  for  a  most  kind  and  generous  disposition.  It  was  for  him  that 
the  'Talisman'  was  written.  In  his  habits  Bryant  is  somewhat 
of  an  ascetic,  not  on  any  princijde,  but  from  choice.  Milk  is 
more  familiar  to  his  lips  than  wine  ;  yet  he  does  not  clisdain  *  the 
cheerful  hour'  over  which  moderation  presides.  He  eats  spar- 
ingly of  animal  food,  though  he  is  not  afraid  to  enjoy  roast  goose, 
lest  he  should  outrage  the  manes  of  his  ancestors.  He  Mi  ears 
no  music'  if  it  be  fantastical,  yet  his  ear  is  finely  attuned  to  the 
various  harmonies  of  wood  and  wave.  Poetical  composition 
severely  exhausts  him,  so  severely,  indeed,  that  these  cflfortji  are 
consequently  rare.  Uis  are  no  holiday  verses,  and  tho!>e  who 
advise  his  writing  a  long  poem  arc  perhaps  proposing  that  he 
should,  in  gratifying  their  admiration,  raise  up  a  mouumeut  for 
him.self  in  which  he  would  be  sclf-euclosed." 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  ihc  name  of  Fcnniraorc  Cooper. 
After  Scott  no  writer  of  fiction  ever  enjoved  greater  reputation 
than  the  author  of  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Red 
Ilover,"  &c.  Indeed,  he  has  been  called  the  Scott  of  America; 
he  has,  however,  the  power  of  casting  a  chanu  %nd.  ^QftXt"^  «s-\«st. 
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sea-life,  in  wluch  he  is  perfectly  nnriTaUed,  a 
it  not  for  his  pictures  of  the  regions  of  the  ] 
have  ensured  him  lasting  fame.  Cooper,  w 
was  taken  to  the  little  rill^e  vhich  was  bull 
tbvee  years  before,  where  his  childhood  was 
destined  to  be  his  final  resting-place.  Perb 
bibed  his  lore  of  the  water,  which  afterwards : 
naval  profession,  from  the  Otsego,  and  the  aa 
he  has  invested  old  Ocean  for  so  many  m 
owing  to  a  quiet  little  lake  among  the  hil 
"  child "  more  truly  "  father  of  the  man  "  t 
thirceen  he  entered  Yale,  he  would  have  been 
institution  been  what  it  now  is,  but  still  he 
prove  himself  an  apt  and  ready  scholar.  I 
preiiident»  his  well-won  reputation  as  a  teachc 
OA  a  poet.  College  then  as  now,  perhaps  n 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  Coopei 
to  seek  a  more  adventurous  career,  and  after 
for  the  navy.  There  were  no  schools  in  the 
therefore  it  was  usual  for  a  young  candidate 
to  make  a  voyage  before  the  mast  in  a  mei 
initiation  and  experience,  a  custom  which  Co 
ou  his  own  course,  was  far  from  approving, 
few  can  regret  it,  for  it  made  him  intimate  ^ 
hardships,  the  excitement,  the  pains  and  ] 
which  surely  he  could  never  have  painted  so 
year  and  a  half  in  the  forecastle.  It  was  in 
tarpaulin  that  the  future  guest  of  Rogers  and 
set  foot  on  English  ground,  his  imaginatit 
recollection  of  all  that  he  had  heard  and  r 
power,  and  his  heart  thrilling  with  the  idea  th 
of  Lis  fathers.  He  soon  made  himself  at  h 
through  the  usual  sight-seeing,  peered  from  i 
the  wonders  of  the  Tower  and  the  beauties  o 
evening  he  amused  his  shipmates  with  anecdi 
of  his  day's  rambles.  The  voyage  was  Ion 
ga^e  him  some  rough  experience  of  the  Bj 
him  up  the  Straits,  aiforded  a  running  view  o 
and  Africa,  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  1 
of  the  Channel)  and  the  dangerous  navigati 
waters,  enriched  his  memory  with  anecdotes, 
of  <_'haract«!r,  while  it  fitted  him  for  the  actual 
sioii.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  were  brou^ 
only  escaped,  in  consequence  of  the  timel 
English  cruiser  ;  Cooper  earned  some  more 
lug  this  memorable  voj-age. 

The  "  Sterling"  had  hardly  cast  anchor  ii 
ibre  she  was  boarded  by  a  man-of-war's  boat, 
men  taken  from  her,  to  be  forced  into  th 
London  another  was  lost,  and  the  captain  hii 
press-gang.     On  their  letum  they  were  bo; 
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officer,  who  nttempted  to  press  a  Swede.  Cooper  could  not  en- 
dure this  insult  to  liis  flag,  and  began  to  toll  the  Englishman  his 
miud,  but  the  captain  compelled  him  to  be  silent.  Suchvas  aome 
of  his  early  training  in  a  rough  but  manly  school.  On  his  return 
he  pursued  the  study  of  his  profession  in  its  higher  branches,  and 
how  .successful  was  the  result  of  his  studies  will  be  seen  by  his 
writings. 

In  1811  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  married  Miss  De- 
lancey,  whose  amiable  disposition  and  domestic  virtues  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  calling  out  the  earnest  affections  of  his 
nature,  and  nurturing  that  grateful  intermingling  of  nctiou  and 
repose  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the 
mind.  He  took  np  his  abode  in  a  quiet  little  house,  n-liich  may 
stilt  be  seen  at  Mameroneck  in  Westchester  county,  whore  he 
enjoyed  his  books,  the  repose  of  country  life,  the  cheerful  snn- 
shmo  of  home.  It  was  this  apparent  monotony  tliat  was  the 
means  of  enlightening  him  as  to  his  real  calling.  He  was  reading 
a  new  novel  to  his  wife.  *' Pshaw  1"  said  he;  "I  could  write  a 
better  novel  myself;*"  and  by  way  of  proving  him.self  in  earnest, 
he  immediately  set  himself  to  tlie  task,  aud  wrote  the  first  chapter 
of"  Precaution." 

"  Go  on,**  was  Mrs.  Cooper's  advice,  when  she  had  listened  to 
it  as  a  young  wife  may  be  supposed  to  listi^n  to  her  husband's 
first  attempts  at  authorship  ;  and  the  work  was  finished.  It  was 
the  least  successful  of  his  books.  The  scene  was  laid  in  England, 
but  it  was  from  his  recollections  of  books  that  he  wrote,  and  not 
fiom  his  own  observations  of  life  and  knowledge  of  the  society 
which  he  painted. 

liis  vocation  was  now  decided.  He  had  overcome  the  mecha- 
nical difficulties  of  authorship,  and  henceforward  followed  the 
impulses  of  his  genius,  ond  gave  himself  up  exennore  to  weave 
from  American  historj*,  a  series  of  the  most  powerful  talcs ;  and 
ftCCordinKly  wrote  the  "  Spy."  Cooper's  strong  American  feelings 
were  so  generally  known  to  his  friends,  ihat  they  were  exceedingly 
surprised  at  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  first  work. 
He  was  aware  of  the  error  he  bad  committed,  and  resolved  to 
atone  for  it ;  bjit  he  was  rather  disconraged  with  the  want  of  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  first  volume  which  Ih!  had  published ; 
and  it  was  consequently  some  time  before  he  could  summon  up  reso- 
lution lo  begin  a  second.  The  "  Spy,"  which  was  his  next  effort, 
was  most  warmly  greeted.  It  was  not  merely  a  triumph,  but  a 
revelation  ;  for  it  proved  that  .•Vmericau  society  an*l  history  yielded 
abun<lant  material  for  the  most  inviting  form  of  romance!  "  Thcro 
was  a  truthfulness  about  it  which  everybody  could  feel,  and  which, 
in  tome  countries  where  his  novels  have  been  translated,  have 
given  them  the  rank  or  history. 
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brooks  and  trees,  and  the  pure  sunshino  of  a  mind  tliat  has 
chastened  all  inordinate  desireSj  and  learnt  to  look  ui^^  Tctfoun 
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be  btppy  i  b°^  ^^  ^"^  never  been  osaui 
jt'ioil,  whose  daily  earnings  were  to  be 
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'^jBCft  dangerous  form.    Cooper  was  the  fii 


ji  life*  and  by  planting  the  holy  principle  < 

^  his  bosom,  raise  faim  to  the  dignity  of  a 

j^  here  Cooper  discorers  his  genius.    Man 

Iij5  been  completely  spoiled  for  want  of  this 

or  latfaer  that  intuitive  perception  of  the  faom 

character  of  what  cannot  be  taken  from  it, 

fOfrrafted  upon  it  without  destroying  it.    Har 

Hid  Cooper  has  given  him  the  language  and 

;|^  pack  is  well  filled  with  goods  that  he  ha 

ineet  the  wants  and  excite  the  wishes  of  his  i 

bow  to  set  them  off  to  advantage,  and  to  gi 

Tou  can  actually  see  his  eye  twinkle  with  tJb 

rience.^  at  driving  a  good  bargain.     There 

poetry  in  him,  and  thnt  is  rather  brought  out 

from  any  inward  sense  of  the  poetical.     Thi 

scription  of  his  feelings  when  led  out  into  thi 

for  this  circumstance,  you  would  almost  im. 

Bell,  he  had  walked  through  the  most  lovely 

appreciation  of  their  loveliness. 

Cooper  shows  the  same  happy  discrimina 
cliaractur  of  the  Leather  Stocking,  in  all  that 
lie  is  a  simple  and  natural  character,  just  as 
power  of  elevating  the  lowly  by  the  force  o( 
ciple,  is  one  of  tlic  most  striking  features  of 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  which  he  drew  frot 
tion  of  his  own  moral  nature.  In  all  writii 
we  judge  of  men  by  books  j  and  there  arc 
out  from  such  a  trial  so  honourably  as  Coopc 
The  "Spy"  was  published  in  1821,  the  *' 
next  came  the  "Pilot"  &c.,  in  182C;  he  ha 
ground  of  his  invention  by  the  publication 
Sloliicans."  Scott  had  just  put  out  the  "  P 
admired  as  a  romance,  but  was  unwilling  to  i 
picture  of  sea-life  ;  he  was  by  no  means  inci 
rary  merits  of  the  "  Pirate  "  in  question,  but  i 
tified  in  disputing  its  seamanship;  the  onl 
was  by  writing  a  tate  of  the  sea,  and  the  res 
everybody  knows  how  successful  this  was, ! 
Kovcr,"  and  all  the  other  stories  of  the  ocean 
published.  When  he  visited  Europe  in  1 
wiiich  was  at  its  height  in  America,  had  pi 
received  with  open  arms  at  Holland  House, 
tiniatc  with  Rogers.  He  was  fond  of  societ} 
owers  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he  loved  to 
e  was  a  good  lisiener,  and  though  he  held  \ 
was  a  very  fair  disputant.  He  disliked  to  mee 
they  were  introduced  as  lions.  "You  lea 
man,"  he  sud,  **  vrhcn  you  meet  him  at  a  sho 
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up  to  Ulk  for  you  instead  of  with  you.  '\ATicn  I  was  in  London, 
Wordsworth  cnme  to  town,  and  I  was  asked  to  meet  him  at  one 
of  these  displays ;  but  I  bad  seen  enough  of  tbem  already  and 
would  not  go. 

"  *  But  you  met  him  afterwards,  my  dear/  said  Mrs.  Cooper. 

"  Yes,  at  Rogers'',  and  wiik  very  much  pleased  willi  hiui ;  but  it 
was  because  I  met  him  in  a  place  where  he  felt  at  home,  and  let 
bimself  out  freely." 

"With  regard  to  his  residence  abroad,  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  have 
dwelt  more  particularly  with  pleasure  on  bis  visit  to  Italy,  of 
which  his  two  little  sunny  volumes  are  a  delightful  reminiscence. 
After  his  return  to  tlic  United  States,  his  lime  was  chiefly  divided 
between  New  York,  Philudelphia,  and  Cooprrstown,  where  he  had 
repaired  the  fine  old  mansion  which  his  father  had  built  on  the 
shores  of  ibc  Otsego.  In  this  quiet  retreat  Cooper  wrote  seven- 
teen new  works  of  fiction,  some  to  earn,-  out  bis  original  design, 
and  some  also  were  sugj^estcd  by  important  questions  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  always  took  a  lively  interest;  here,  too,  he  wrote  bis 
"  Naval  History  of  the  United  Stales,"  the  '*  Lives  of  Naval  Com- 
manders," two  or  three  volumes  upon  Govemmeut,  and  several 
pamphlets  and  reviews  upon  subjects  connected  for  the  most  part 
with  naval  history. 

The  partial  loss  of  sight  under  which  Mr.  Prcscolt  labours,  is 
now  a  fact  in  literary  history  as  well  kuown  as  the  blindness  of 
Milton,  and  lameness  of  Scott ;  many,  indeed,  imagine  his  loss 
lo  be  much  greater  than  it  is,  and  picture  to  themselves  the  author 
of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  as  a  venerable  personage  entirely 
Eighties!^,  whose  **  dark  steps  **  require  a  constant  "  guiding  hand,*'' 
and  are  very  much  surprised  when  they  find  their  iinagioary  por- 
trait transformed  into  a  figure  retaining  a  more  than  common  shai'e 
of  youthful  elasticity,  with  a  countenance  full  of  expression  antl 
vivacity,  which  betrays  to  casual  observalioo  no  mark  of  visual 
imperfection. 

This  heavy  trial  to  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  has  been  balanced 
in  Mr.  Prescotfs  case  by  great  compensations  j  he  has  been  very 
happy  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  is  siurouuded  by  numbers  of 
loving  and  sympathizing  friends ;  he  has  been  happy  in  the  early 
possession  of  sufficient  leisure  to  enable  him  lo  give  his  wliole 
energy  to  literary  labours,  without  interruption;  and  his  own 
happy  and  cheerful  disposiliuu  is  another  gift,  better  nut  only  than 
houses  and  lands,  but  better  even  than  genius  and  fame.  Il  is 
his  privilege,  by  no  moans  universal  with  successful  authors,  lo 
be  best  valued  where  best  known ;  and  the  graceful  tribute  which 
his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Tlcknor,  has  paid  to  him,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  that  "his  honours  will 
always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best  known  the  Hiscuurage- 
ments  under  which  they  have  been  won,  and  the  modesty  with 
which  they  have  been  worn,"  is  but  an  expression  of  the  common 
feeling  of  all  those  who  are  intimate  with  him. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  considered  to  be  an  historian  of  the  same  stand- 
ing as  Robertson  ;  of  his  (Prescott^s}  works  it  is  almost  ^u.^^t^'Ofiraai. 
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to  spealE^  so  mucli  has  already  been  said  * 

like  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  the  just 

narrative,  his  skill  in  drawing  character, 

completeness  of  his  viefrs.and  that  carefu 

which  enabled  hiin  to  make  his  works  as 

racy,  as  they  are  altractire  by  all  the  grac 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  are  Mr. 

language  is  less  finished  and  poetical  t 

more  impetuous.     *'  He  is  essentially  an 

feels,  and  acts  like  an  American.'"     M.  A 

at  the  opera  in  New  York,  and  aflerwardt 

house.     "  All  that  has  been  yet  publishc 

United  States,"  says  M.  Ampere,  "beai 

qualities  of  mind  peculiar  to  Mr.  Banc 

glowing  and  polished  language  of  Irring 

found,  but  an  enthu^astic  and  vehement  n 

wonderfully  stirs,  and  completely  carries 

Bancroft  belongs  to  the  democratic  party ; 

in  his  writings,  but  in  his  manners,  and  at 

the  existence  of  these  principles  could  be  ( 

Mr.  Bancroft  went  to  Germany  at  ser 

Gottingen;  in  Berlin  he  became  acquain 

Wolfe,  and  Savigny,  and  at  Jena  he  first  i 

the  old  man  in  bis  garden  in  somewhat  si 

ing  that  dignified  presence  which  is  to  be 

tures  and  statues  of  him.     Lord  Byron  wi 

his  fame,  and  Goethe  asked  news  of  him 

said,  althougli  without  the  slightest  ill  ff 

poet  had  modelled  his  "  Manfred**  upon 

vation,  however,  Goethe  showed  more  tl 

than  the  judgment  of  the  critic     Afterv 

Lord  Byron  in  Italy;  he  met  him  on  boa 

lying  at  Legliorn,  to  whicli   the  poet  hi 

leaving  the  vessel  Lord  Byron  asked  him 

and  there  introduced  the  Countess  Guiccio 

upon  various  subjects,  and  Lord  Byron  asl 

questions  about  America;  he  denied  the  c 

*'  Manfred,"  and  said  that  he  had  never  rea 

In  1844,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Prcsidei 

Secretar}'  of  the  Navy,  and  two  years  afte 

to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.     On  his  return 

1849,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Yorl 

chiefly  to  literary  pursuits;  the  fourth  voli 

eluding  the  French  War  and  the  commenc 

Revolution,  was  immediately  prepared  for  t 

lished  in  185*2,  in  Boston.     It  met  with  € 

standing  much    was   expected   from  him ; 

pleased  to  have  their  historj'  recorded  by 

the  national  ideas  as  Mr.  Bancroft,  so  moulc 

great  times  and  their  greatest  men,  and  sc 
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Wb  do  not  approach  the  name  of  Thomas  Moore  with  an; 
critical  inlenlions.  Whatever  wc  shall  have  to  say  about  his 
genius  in  the  variou»  and  opposite  forms  of  literature  he  enriched, 
must  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of  a  iribulc  rather  than  an  estimate. 
The  pauegyric  lie  apiilied  to  Sheridan  might  be  applied  with  equal 
tralh  to  himself,  that 

•'  he  ran 

TItntugh  vacii  mode  of  the  lyru,  and  was  inaEU'r  of  all." 

Bnt  it  is  loo  late  lo  sit  in  judgment  on  Moore.  Tiie  verdict  has 
long  since  been  pronounced,  and  remotest  poslerity  will  ratify  its 
justice.  The  delight  he  bestowed  upon  his  own  aj;e  will  transmit 
its  sweetneits  to  all  time;  and,  although  the  fragrance  may  become 
fainter  with  the  lapse  of  years,  it  will  never  die.  SVliatever 
changes  may  pass  over  our  language  or  oxu"  literature,  or  whatever 
destiny,  may  await  his  works  as  a  whole,  be  will  always  sunive 
through  some  of  his  melodious  utleranccR,^-his  spirit  will  always 
be  felt  in  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century. 

'*  You  may  break,  you  may  ruiu  ilie  vase  if  vou  will. 
But  the  scene  oftticro&cs  will  hxmg  round  it  still  !*' 

Of  the  many  phases  in  which  he  is  presented  lo  us,  poet,  mu- 
sician, historian,  biiigraptier,  there  h  none  that  appears  to  us  so 
endearing  as  that  of  Ins  personal  character,  apart  from  authorship. 
There  were  little  drawbacks  in  it,  as  there  are  specks  in  the  sun  ; 
but  the  soundness  of  his  heart,  tlie  beauty  of  his  domestic  life,  the 
practical  integrity  and  independence  he  exhibited  in  his  political 
and  social  relations,  and  the  noble  example  of  self-reliance  he 
set  to  all  men  who  adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  make  up  the 
elements  of  a  character  which,  in  its  sphere,  was  as  worthy  of 
honour  and  admiration  as  that  of  the  most  virtuous  and  inflexible 
public  character.  Perhaps  a  great  deal  more  so,  for  the  temp- 
tations to  indulgence  in  his  case  were  unusually  strong,  and  there 
was  no  eclat  to  he  gained  by  a  strict  obsen-ance  of  those  duties 
which,  like  violets,  "court  the  shade."  Removed,  as  we  are  now, 
at  a  distance  from  the  associations  in  which  he  past  his  life,  the 
little  vanities  tliat  entered  into  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  con- 
temporaries become  massed  in  broader  features.  We  no  longer 
care  to  remember  them,  or  if  we  remember  them  at  all,  it  is  ouly 
for  the  sake  of  remembering  also  how  superior  he  was  to  them. 
No  man  is  great  before  his  valct-de*cbaiiibrc.  No  man  can  stand 
the  test  of  the  club-window,  the  gossiping  coterie,  llio  supercilious 
sneer.  Yet  out  of  all  these  risks  of  fashion  and  convention,  to  which 
more  than  most  men  he  was  exposed,  and  from  which  few  escape 
without  damage,  Moore,  who  had  everything  against  him  ui  boA. 
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origin,  and  in  a  figure  so  small  as  not  only  not  to  conmani}  aUro> 
Lion,  hut  to  su^get^t  a  tliousacd  plajful  images  of  Moging  birdi, 
and    nises  steeped  iu  wiDe»   miniature  Anacrtons   and  unuictl 
Cupide,  soared  into  the  higliest  circles,  and  litcraliy  ucsUed  iWm 
all  his  life»  without  coniprnmising  the   respect   due  to  bii  on 
claims,  or  to  the  claims  of  ihe  lileratnrc  that  look  him  there.  U 
there  VI  as  homage  at  his  side,  there  was  ahto  homage  at  the  cfOkl 
If  be  lifted  himself  up  to  them,  they  stooped  to  liiin.     And  u  In 
fame  spread^  and  his  society  came  to  be  souf;hi  tnorc  aod  bmi, 
till,  at  last  it  was  a  matter  of  rivalry  and  compciition  to  get  prwfr 
ftiou  of  hiiii,  he  turned  tlie  tables  on  nobility  itself,  and  might  W 
said  to  have  finally  condescended  to  them,  as  they  in  the  begtuaiag 
had  condescended  lo  him-      His  career  was,    in  this   respecl,  t 
proud  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  intellect  otct  werr  rani. 
If  he  followed  great  people  nl  first,  he  raised  himself  nbwre  ibno 
in  the  eud.     He,  about  whom  so  many  briUiant  reputation*  lod 
eager  coronets  clustered,  had   more  favours   to  dispense  ta  the 
world  of  excitement  in  which  he  moved  than  cabinet  miDistmor 
court  parasitus.     It  was  said  of  him,  as  it  has   been  said  of  nai 
of  less  geuiul  natures,  lliat  he    "dearly    loved  a  lord;* 
could  not  be  &aid  that  he  showed  his  passion  for  lords  by 
phancy  or  nieuutie&s.     It  betrayed  itself  rather  in  that 
of  false  pnde  which,  by  hastily   resculiug  such  iinpalatii 
some  extent  justified  them.     Uut  it  never  took  the  fchapc  of  £iwb- 
ing  servility  or  base  flattery. 

The  wonder  vra^y  not  that  he  should  have  been  so  coopleleJy 

absorbed  by  aristocratic  society,  but  that  he  was  so  lif(Je  dtftled 

by  it.     In  estimating  correctly  the  position  be  occupied,  aod  Ibe 

gay  ivxouciance  with  which  he  filled  it,  we  must  look  at  th*  cir- 

camstauces   under  which  it  was  originally   won.      Her*  was  % 

young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  born  iu  ohscunlj,  •ivV 

out  conueclions  or  resources,  east  upon  the  ^^at  world  of  Lowka 

to  eat  his  terms  at  the  bar,  with  scarcely  the  means  of  payiag  ^ 

fees.     He  is  funiished  with  a  few  inlroductiouH;  has  a  trii  ' 

hardly  finished,  of  Anacreou  in  his  pocket,  for  which  he  is 

Touring  to  obtain  a  list  of  subsenhcrs,  and  is  chiefly  KtetrnmoMi 

to  the  people  at  whose  houses  be  visits  by  a  small  Iml  trtt  agfcc* 

able  talent  for  music.     The  uuiou  of  the  poetical  wiili  Ihc  tnwical 

faculty  raises  him  above  the  mere  character  uf  a  dilciiinti  fw- 

fornier  in  the  dawing-roorn,  and  the  sparkle  of  ht&  cootemUaoi^ 

rendered  piquant  by  Hibernian  wit  and  animal  spirits,  makes  hoi 

a  sort  of  little  lion  all  at  once,     fie  is  asked  out  cbery  mhvtt 

writes  songs   that  hurry  him  into  a  bewildering  niaxe  of  tond 

popularity,  and  before  he  has  bad  time  to  form  a  single  plaa  iv 

the  future  is  fairly  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of  dinner*  ami  e*cnbf 

parties.     He  has  been  onlv  a  few  uiontha  in  LothIoii  who  !■ 

writes  to  his  mother,  "  1  am  just  going  out  to  dinner^  and  iW*  ^ 

two  parties  in  the  evening.    This  is  the  way  we  live  tn  Loons. 

no  loss  than  three  every  evening.     Vice  la  bayaieUeJ    *  Avar  «iik 

melancholy.' "     And  this  goes  ou  day  after  day  and  nigbl  tA* 

night  incessantly.    His  reputation  pours  upon  him  in  a  ftoaJ: 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  has  promised  to  accept  ihc  dedication  of  his 
book,  and  he  is  already  in  advance  of  many  an  established  fume 
before  he  has  legitimately  appeared  befoi^  the  public  as  au  aollior. 
Tlicrc  is  no  doubt  that  he  owed  all  this  brilliant  success,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  his  songs.  There  is  no  accnmplisihmcnt  so  at- 
tractive in  the  fashionable  world  as  this  happy  combinalion  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  no  accomplishment  half  »o  dangerous  to 
the  possessor.  It  is  quite  as  seductive  to  tlie  singer  us  to  the 
listener.  It  holds  ont  ihe  most  templing  inducements  to  him  to 
"  gire  «p  to  parties  what  was  meant  for  inanliind,"  as  a  living  wit 
said  of  one  whn  ylrldod  up  his  fine  talents  too  easily  to  the  plca- 
•nres  uf  society.  The  steadiness  with  which  Moore  pursued  his 
course,  at  that  cnrly  age,  through  this  intoxicating  round  of  de- 
lights, could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  from  his  family  or 
national  antecedents,  and  siill  less  from  the  complexion  of  his 
genius,  as  it  developed  itself  at  that  lime.  The  domestic  letters 
written  to  his  friends  at  home,  in  which  he  describes  his  London 
disi^ipiilion,  confessing  frankly  to  the  minutest  foibles  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, show  how  little  his  real  nature  was  wurped  or  perverted  by 
them.  There  are  frivolous  iind  puerile  thtngft  in  these  letters,  but 
there  is  also  a  steadfual  faith  in  them.  He  never  forgot  the  akso- 
ciations  of  his  youth — his  mother — his  father — his  eccentric  old 
nnclc — his  sister — the  companions  and  friends  of  his  boyhood; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  mid)>t  of  dinners,  balls  and  operas,  he 
wishes  himself  back  again  amongst  them.  His  thoughts  arc 
always  there.  This  Ime  love  of  home-ties,  with  all  its  softening 
and  chastening  influences,  lay  like  sunshine  on  his  heart  ihrongh- 
out  his  whole  life;  and,  remembering  that,  nnlike  other  popular 
authors,  he  did  not  make  his  way  to  high  places  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  ascent,  gathering  strength  and  experience  as  he  inoimted, 
but  tliHt  he  sprang  at  a  bound  into  the  exclusive  circles,  and  was 
caressed  and  petted  into  notoriety,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that 
be  was  not  spoiled  for  nobler  uses  at  the  very  outset. 

Many  years  have  elapsed,  many  more  than  we  care  to  recall^ 
since  we  first  saw  Thomas  Moore.  Ho  had  already  become  the 
'*poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own."  His  songs  bad 
been  wafted,  like  perfume  on  the  winds,  into  every  homestead  in 
the  kingdom,  and  he  enjf>yerl  llial  special  kind  of  |>opularilv  which 
had  evwi  more  love  in  it  than  ndrairalion.  He  had  the  aspect  of 
one  who  lived  rpiite  ns  much  in  the  aflections  of  the  world,  as  in 
its  homage.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  gay,  bright,  and 
roguish.  It  was  radiant  with  fun,  singnlarly  refined  and  re- 
strained by  aD  air  of  high  brcrding,  almnsl  aristocrulic  in  itA  tone. 
Bon-mots  seemed  to  be  always  Kparlling  in  his  eyes:  while  the 
mobihty  of  his  mouth,  the  hrillinnl  tinge  on  his  cheek,  the  laughing 
dimples  and  circles  that  were  in  incessant  pl.iy  ns  he  spoke,  and 
the  clear  expanse  of  a  highly  inlelleeluid  forehead,  ga>e  you  at 
once  the  idea  of  a  wit  brimming  over  with  eordialitv  and  animal 
spirits.  His  head  was  ihe  finest  study  in  the  world  for  a  young 
Bacchus,  with  its  thick  cUistermg  curls  ami  ringlets,  reahzing,at  a 
glmoe,  the  poetical  ideal  of  hilarity  aud  joyoosnes^;  vxd.  <)«% 
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lessness  and  amiabUity  of  bift  cU^racler  are  happily  poactrtfed  io 

the  opening  liuus. 

*'  If  evvr  lot  was  prusprrouily  cast. 

If  i'vpr  life  was  like  the  l^ngiitrniKl  flow 
Of  some  iwoet  music,  swvccmr^s  lo  the  Itt&U 

'Twas  his  who,  mourned  by  ntimy,  sl««pa  below. 

''  Tbc  sunoy  tcmpt-T.  bright  v  here  all  u  atrtfia. 

The  simpk*  heart  that  mock^i  at  worldly  vile«, 
Light  wit.  that  plays  alotig  the  calm  of  Ilk, 
Aod  stirs  itx  louguid  lurOice  ioio  smilec." 

Certainly  no  trait  in  the  character  of  Joseph  Atkinsoo  « 
proiuinenl  than  simplicity.    It  cominllted  him  lo  a  tliotuaoil 
ders,  the  most  conftpiciiou^  being  the  mistakes  he   uiaJs  ~ 
way  of  literature.     He  wrote  several  trivial  pieces  lor  the 
and  one  of  them  called  '*  Lore  in  n  Lllajte,*^  interspersed  witli  ■ouga, 
exposed  him    to    a   storm   of    bantering  squibs    which  be  bare 
with   indoniilablc  good  humour.     The  model  he  sceras  In  bare 
taken   for    these    dramatic  exerciaeg  of  his  literary*    leisure  wa» 
0*Xe6fe'*s  farces,  iniitaliii}j;  here  and  tliereuil.h   most  diluted  t«ii- 
dcmcss  the  *  sentimental '  comedv  of  Kellr.    His  couiic  characten 
played  oiTall  the  exhausted  jokes  of  the  stage  which,  even  at 
time,  were  worn  threadbare,  wliile  his  lovers  swam  iu  au  ambi 
sea  of  fantastic  feeling  which  had  no  more  rcahty  in   it  than 
tinsel  fripperies  of  the  properly  man.     It  would  have  demajided  a 
superstitious  faith  in  the  traditional  virtue!^  and  hiimouna  of  that 
iraaKinary  humanity  to  which  Morton  and  Reynolds  Uiierir  aded 
as  the  High  Priests,  to  coable  an  audience  lo  sit  throufcb  oue  of 
AtKinson's  productions.     Yet  the  genial  nature  of  the  aiitcr  c 
Irivcd  to  vindicate  itself,  somehow,  in  these  triflet.     The  son; 
dealing  in  all  tlie  establitilted  images  of  roses  and  daw,  tear^ 
caprices,  were  full  of  homage  to  beauty  and  Inve,  and  sliowvd 
much  confidence  in  that  sort  of  surface  gallantry  as  fairly  lo  diai 
criticism.     Vou  could  not  he  angry  nith  a  piiel  wlio  took  jiior 
acDfiibility  on  such  points  for  granted,  and  supplied  you  with  /onna 
of  expression  for  it  to  which  a  preceding  age  hud  given  iU  a»ro^ 
and  which  he  Iiad  uovi' disinterred  from  the  grave  of  comiooiipUt^| 
for  your  delectation.     Yon  felt  that  he  was  carrying  vou  back  to  r 
golden  epocli  of  pastoral  existeucc,  and  that  it  would  be  uugralc- 
ful  not  to  accc{)t  tlic  pains  he  had  taken  for  your  amuseuicnt  as  a 
compliment  to  the  innocence  of  your  heart.     The  cumieat  side  ai 
his  (lialuguo  was  cast  in  much  tlie  same  mould.     There  was  uutfl 
tinge  of  wordliness  iu  iL   It  supposed  a  slate  of  existence  tlial  uJP 
clearly  impossif>Ic  in  the  conventional  condition  of  maukiijd.  The 
jokes  were  anlndiluvian.     They  were  equjlly  free  from  coarsen 
and  point.     They  fell  flat  iiilo'houcst  phililudes.     You  woudei 
why  they  made  the  people  in  the  play  laugh;  and  when  suinc  vp, 
broad  absurdity  was  brought  bodily  on  the  scene,  such  as  a  cloa 
dressed  out  like  a  wolf  to  firigbten  a  group  of  villagers,  or  an  ol 
man,  who  would  not  let  his  daughter  marry  llic  youth  of  hi 
choice,  locked  up  in  a  cupboard,  while  the  lovcni!  made  their  ca- 
cape  lo  gut  matnod,  vou  accoTdcd  vt^  \hc»  ^&lvt^lQ  humour  of  the 
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device  the  same  licence  you  would  extend  to  a  pantomime  or  a 
burlesque  at  Cbrbtmas  or  Ka:^ler,  out  of  consideratlou  for  the 
uproarious  delight  ol'  the  children,  nhu,  at  these  holyday  seasons, 
have  ail  iauiiemoriaJ  right  to  the  lion's  share  of  the  cntortaiuuient. 
Then  there  was  an  invariable  poetical  tiction  in  the  winding-up  of 
the  story — as  far  as  there  was  any  story  to  wind  up—which  could 
not  be  denied.  If  the  bad  were  not  punislied  as  they  dt'served, 
they  vere  dismissed  with  a  toleration  that  inspired  the  firmest 
hope  in  their  future  f^ood  conduct.  Vou  felt  quite  assured  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  forgiven,  and  in  which  they  ma.de 
off  with  their  pardon,  that  ihey  would  never  do  aiiything  wrong 
again  ;  while  the  good  characUTS — and,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  nearly  all  as  good  as  tliey  could  be — were  rewarded,  alter  the 
excellcni  old  fashion,  with  fiddles  and  a  dauce.  The  last  scene, 
which  crowned  the  felicity  of  everybody  concerned,  usually  closed 
with  an  ensemble  in  which  the  dramaiig  perxontc  slooti  in  a  row, 
han<l  in  hand,  singing  a  chorus  uf  frantic  merriinenl  stiggestive  of 
a  jovial  supi>er,  wliicJi  tlic  younger  ]>orlion  of  the  audience  might 
suppose  u  as  to  follow  un  the  ftlage  iinniediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  to  consummate  the  treaty  of  universal  love  and  con- 
cord. 

Amongst  the  persons  casually  alluded  to  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Moore's  boyhood  is  Wesley  Doyle — an  individual  who  is  entitled 
to  a  marginal  note  en  ptusftnt.  Wesley  Doyle  was  the  sou  of  a 
dancing-master,  or  music  professor,  in  Dubliu,  which  functions 
were  frequently  united  in  ihose  days.  Doyle  was  giAcd  with  a 
sweet  voice,  aud  bume  taste,  and  was  a  favourite  at  the  conTtvia] 
supper-parlies  which  were  in  vogtie  formerly  in  Ireland.  Doyle 
was  a  grown  man  when  Muure  was  a  boy,  and  frequeutly  sung 
duets  with  him-  He  liveil  upon  the  poet  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Like  some  famous  charactei's  who  owe  their  celebrity  to  a  single 
incident,  Wesley  Doyle  acquired  whatever  social  re]»ulation  he 
enjoyed  from  the  glory  of  having  sung  ducts  with  Moore;  aud  in 
subRL-quent  years,  when  the  incidents  of  their  early  intercourse  had 
faded  into  generaHiies,  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  taught  Moora 
to  sing.  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irishman  who  plunged  into 
the  water  when  George  IV.  was  laniliug  at  Kingstown  to  shake 
hands  with  his  Majc-'^Ly,  and  who  was  ever  alter  so  proud  of  the 
circninslance  tiiat  no  eartlily  intluceuient  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  wash  the  hand  his  Majusly  liad  pressed.  Wesley  Doyle  held 
his  recollection  oi'  his  mut)ical  iutiiuacy  with  Moore  in  much  the 
same  sort  of  veneration,  ll  was  his  cheval  de  baitaille,  and  it  un- 
questionably exercised  a  very  coutsiderable  influence  over  his 
character.  Wliat  mouner  of  man  he  was  originally  we  know  not; 
but  in  his  latter  years  he  had  bonielhiug  about  him  of  the  studied 
ease  ul'a  beau  of  tlic  oldeu  limes,  lie  dret^sed  carefully,  took  infinite 
pains  with  his  carriage  as  well  as  his  toilet,  and  had  altogether 
that  kiudof  quiet  gentlemanlike  air  which  indicates  the  habits  of  a 
man  who  had  either  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bad 
always  mixcil  witli  exclusive  society,  or  who  wished  to  impresa 
thai  belief  U]>on  others,    lie  never  lapsed  into  au  ordinary  ^etaoreu. 
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He  appeared  to  be  constaBtlj  engrossed 
of  appearances,  and  after  some  little  kn 
could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  there  was  i 
connected  with  his  life.  Yon  could  detect  i 
consciousness  of  something  special  in  his 
he  seemed,  in  the  blandest  way  possible,  to 
to  be  treated  with  attention.  It  was  all  bee; 
with  Moore ;  and  although  he  nerer,  or  ve 
great  a  matter  to  make  common  property  • 
ject  himself,  yet  by  some  means  the  fact  i 
whatever  company  he  appeared,  and  to  a 
curiosity  which  it  was  his  delight  to  pro 
great  pleasure  was  to  sing  Moore*s  songs,  m 
them  long  after  bis  voice  had  subsided  in 
what  it  had  been.  Moore  tells  us  that  W< 
attempted  to  teach  bim  to  play,  but  that  1 
to  be  taught,  aud  finally  taught  himself, 
taught  him  to  sing  is  more  than  doubtful,  a1 
have  failed  to  have  gathered  some  hints 
which  closely  resembled  that  of  Moore, 
feeling  in  both  to  give  effect  to  the  sentimc 
subdued  pathos,  and  the  same  skilful  res 
and  execution,  however,  in  Doyle,  and  less 
the  circles  in  which  Doyle  moved  the  char 
was  the  tradition  of  this  dim  and  remote  i 
It  preceded  him  wherever  he  went — it  d 
the  eyes  of  people  who  were  never  likely 
of  seeing  or  hearing  Moore  himself,  and  we 
with  getting  him  at  second  hand.  Strange 
the  innumerable  reflected  reputations  tha 
way  in  society,  which  nobody  takes  the  tr< 
at  their  legitimate  value.  People  seem  to 
sheer  laziness,  and  that  which  began  in  a  me 
into  a  substance.  It  must  be  said  of  Wesli 
he  bore  his  laurels  meekly.  He  never 
crowned  man, but  the  dignity  did  not  make 
of  course,  he  was,  but  it  was  a  very  exeusal 
and  who  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  it  f 

Moore's  singing  has  been  so  often  de 
known  in  its  leading  characteristics,  that  it 
to  posterity  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  a< 
as  peculiar  as  his  songs,  audits  sweetness  b 
indispensable  to  the  full  development  of  tli 
be  said  of  him  with  more  truth  than  it  h 
others,  that  there  were  tears  in  his  voice ;  1 
accurately  convey  the  pathos  of  his  tones 
and  weak ;  it  was  hardly  equal  to  the  com 
song,  and  some  of  his  own  songs  were  qu 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Savoumeen  1)1 
considerable  power  and  compass.  It  was 
songs  he  excelled.    The  tone  was  silvery,  i 
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into  it,  with  a  low  and  mournful  warble,  went  filraight  to  the  heart, 
and  filled  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  wiili  tears.  Tbo  speU  was  in  the 
profoundness  of  the  cmolion  he  exhibited  and  awakened.  In  the 
playful  passages,  where  Uie  sunligbt  falls  in  iipou  the  shower  and 
suddenly  brightens  it,  he  was  eqnnlly  niarvellons  in  his  ell'ects. 
blaster  of  that  peculiar  transition  from  j?ay  to  sad  which  enters 
into  tlic  temperament  of  all  Irish  music,  and  thoroughly  nlive  to  iho 
Rtill  more  Angular  perplexity  so  frequently  scattered  over  the 
xjalional  airs,  in  which  both  sad  and  gay  are  blended,  atid  make 
their  contradictory  appejil  together,  he  could  draw  out  from  the 
recesses  of  a  song  all  those  subtleties  which  escape,  if  they  do  not 
confound,  the  most  accuuiplislied  musicians  who  arc  not  to  the 
inanner  bom.  These  subtleties  can  never  be  conquered  by  study. 
Tiiey  defy  science  ;  they  are  purely  a  matter  of  constitution.  Irish- 
men penetrate  them  by  instinct,  and  Moore  added  a  refinement 
and  puriiy  to  that  instinct  which  heightened  the  results  with  an 
indescribable  charm. 

The  same  spirit  of  reAneroert  pervades  the  songs  themselves, 
and  hence  they  are  defective  in  one  quality  wliich  is  an  indigenous 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  There  is  no  humour  in  them. 
No  doubt  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  infuse  ititn  iliesc  charming 
lyrics  some  of  the  broad  coloring  of  the  popular  imagination,  they 
never  could  have  exercised  that  influence,  which  has  secured  to 
theui  a  world-wide  reception.  But  it  may  be  fairly  doubled 
whether  it  was  not  in  fomc  measure  a  matter  of  necessity  with  him 
lo  avoid  the  hazards  of  an  element  which  his  genius  was  hardly 
prepared  to  subjugate  to  his  purpose.  His  own  taste  was  fastidious 
on  such  points,  and  wherever  he  leaves  the  track  of  the  graceful 
or  the  beautiful  to  indulge  in  wit  or  satire — as  in  Captain  Rock  or 
the  Fudge  Family — he  bestows  an  amount  of  care  and  finish  upon 
il  that  completely  takes  it  out  of  the  region  of  nationality. 

In  this  point  of  view  Bums  is  a  greater  national  jioet.  He  is 
more  close  and  faithful  to  his  original.  His  songs  embody  not 
only  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  its  eccentricities  and  pecidiarities, 
even  to  its  phraseology.  The  dialect  was  obviously  a  considerable 
help  to  him;  it  enabled  him  to  give  an  appropriate  and  effective 
costume  to  words  and  fomis,  and  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  life  of 
Uie  people.  Tlierc  is  no  such  resource  in  Ireland  lo  assist  the 
national  poet  in  imparting  the  couhmr  iocnir  to  his  lyrics;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  convey  popular  characteristics,  which  are  very  often 
mainly  dependent  for  their  force  on  the  turn  of  expression,  through 
a  medium  that  sensibly  abates  their  native  hue.  Bums,  therefore, 
had  tliat  one  signal  advantage  over  Moore  in  embodying  the  traits 
and  exploring  to  its  depths  Uie  wild  genius  <tf  his  countrymen. 
His  elastic  means  were  adaptive  to  all  aspects  of  their  nature,  and 
enabled  him  to  seize  with  equal  success  upon  the  gay  and  the 
serious,  llie  sarcastic  and  the  humorous,  the  heroic  and  the  tender. 
But  if  Moore  has  not  exhibited  this  ver^»atility  of  treatment,  he  has 
transcended  Bums  in  the  higher  achievement  of  embodying  in  a 
universal  language,  with  a  felicit}'  which  no  other  writer  has 
approached,  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  Irishi  bl«nd\ix«f,"«\vfe. 
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coDSummaie  skill  iU  passionate  ardour  and  : 
oess,  its  strange  interflow  of  gaiety  and  sottoi 
of  imagination  that  runs  ever  freshly  and 
Ticissitudes  of  clouds  and  sunshine  that  fli 
No  national  poetry  ever  found  so  enthusias 
sympathies  and  emotions  of  the  race  whose 
pourtrayed —which  is,  perhaps,  aHex  all,  t 
truthfulness. 

The  Melodies  literally  run  over  with  imag 
in  this  respect  imparts  an  oriental  cfaaracte 
perfect  keeping  with  the  ordinaiy  character 
very  grarely  stated  by  an  Irish  antiquaij, 
guage  spoken  by  the  angels  in  Para^se,  a  c\ 
Lilly, the  astrologer,  attested  out  of  his  own  e 
but  without  venturing  exactly  to  adopt  that 
ceded  to  the  Irish  Uiat  there  is  strong  evi 
origin  in  their  common  use  of  a  remark 
imagerial  style.  The  profusion  of  figu 
choice  and  employment  of  them,  by  which 
tinguisbed  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  on< 
by  which  they  found  their  way  at  once  to  tl 
population.  Even  the  ornate  manner  in  wl 
wrought  into  shape,  does  not  diminish  theii 
high  iiiiish  gives  a  refined  expression  to  a 
istic,  which  will  always  be  recognised  as  th< 
soil  teeming  with  the  riches  of  an  exuberant 

Moore''8  prose  was  as  happy  as  his  verse, 
he  sacrificed  his  judgment  to  the  seductio 
prose  of  Lalla  Rookh  is  spun  sugar,  and  cl 
Byron,  who  gloried  in  the  poem,  could  not 
links  of  narrative,  and  there  are  few  readers,  \ 
matters  are  worth  recording,  that  do  not  he 
But  in  the  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron,  in  tl 
Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Religion,  and  in  tl 
Kock,  sparkling  with  trenchant  wit  and  p 
more  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  Irish  hist 
work  under  that  name  which  appears  unfiuisi 
Moore  has  left  behind  him  passages  of  powi 
will  long  endure  amongst  tlie  noblest  specie 
"  Considered  merely  as  a  composition,'*  says 
ingof  the  Life  of  Byron,  "  it  deserves  to  be  < 
specimens  of  English  prose  which  our  ag< 
style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly,  anc 
eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostenUtion 
for  a  writer  whose  most  conspicuous  excelle 
totally  different  direction,  but  it  is  not  the 
works  deserve.  The  varied  erudition  they  < 
range  of  reading  and  inquiry  drawn  upon  tc 
their  slatements,  and  V\\eca\mMvdt.hott^hlfu] 
acumen  and  came&l  tpvnX -wVvvtXi  eNCT>j'«V« 
testimony  to  a  severe  men\a\  XxaixiMki^-wV 
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to,  and  which,  even  when  they  do,  they  Mill   more   rarely   get 
credit  for. 

His  corre«:pODdence  was  as  delighlful  as  bis  Rfa^TDes  on  the 
Road,  or  the  most  playful  of  his  terse  and  pojaled  satires,  thrown 
olf  aiipiireully  uilli  east:  and  facility,  and  abouudiog  io  the  bappi- 
eet  touches  of  wil  and  tiprightUncss.  Ills  animal  spirits  ran  riol 
in  Ins  little  notes,  allbotigh  there  were  always  a  certain  grace  and 
finish  that,  from  any  other  hand,  would  have  suggested  a  suspi- 
cion of  premeditation.  From  hiin  this  minute  and  exquisite 
brilliancy  seemed  to  flash  out  spontaneously.  The  ven,-  hond- 
wriliiig,  neat,  close,  and  pearly,  was  in  ilself  a  part  of  llic  cliarm 
of  these  epigrammatic  billets.  How  far  handwriting  may  ever 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  safe  index  to  character  is  a  question 
that  may  be  lefi  to  the  solution  of  the  philosophers  who  dedicate 
themselves  expressly  to  the  ethics  of  caligraphy ;  but  certainly  in 
Moore's  case  then;  was  a  niiuarkable  alFtnity  l>etween  his  diauioud 
lines  and  the  bright  thoughts  and  images  that  lay  in  them.  His 
small  Mubtlo  writing  was  admirably  suited  for  shutting  up  essences 
in.  'J'hc  vehicle  was  singularly  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put.  We  could  give  a  ihousaud  instances  which,  although 
they  suffer  by  being  separated  from  the  context,  would  at  least 
show  what  dexterity  ana  tinesse,  gaiety  and  point  be  threw  into 
his  most  Iriviiil  correspondence.  ITius,  Rpcal^ing  of  one  who  had 
published  anonymously  a  son^  of  his,  disfigured  somewhat,  after 
the  manner  iu  which  the  gipsies  slaiu  and  disguise  stolen  children, 
ho  says,  *' There  are  some  people  who  will  not  let  well  alone,  bat 
tiiia  gentleman  "  [we  suppress  the  name]  "  is  one  of  thosv-  who  will 
not  even  let  ill  alone."  On  one  occasion,  after  leaving  Ireland,  he 
says,  "The  people  of  Dublin,  some  of  them,  scorned  very  sorry  to 
lose  me  ;  but  I  dare  say  by  tliis  time  they  treat  me  as  the  air  treats 
the  arroit,  fill  up  the  gap  and  forget  that  it  ever  passed  that  way." 
In  J  807,  at  a  moment  of  considerable  public  difficulty,  one  minis- 
try went  out  to  make  room  for  a  worse,  he  communicates  the 
fact  to  his  motlier  iu  lliis  way :  ^  Fine  times,  to  be  sure,  for  chang- 
ing ministry,  and  changing  to  such  fools  too  !  It  is  like  a  sailor 
stopping  to  change  Ins  shirt  in  a  storm,  and  after  all  putting  on 
a  very  ragged  one."  I'pon  the  separation  of  friends,  he  writes  to 
Miss  Godfrey, "  I  wish  such  precious  souls  as  yours  and  mine 
could  bo  fomarded  through  life  with  '  this  is  glass'  written  on 
them,  as  a  warning  to  fortune  not  to  jolt  lliera  too  rudely  ;  but  if 
she  was  not  blind  she  would  sec  that  wo  deserre  more  care  than 
she  takes  of  us."  To  the  sjime  correspondent  he  announces  the 
close  of  the  season,  "  That  racketing  old  harridan,  .Mother 
T'oirii,  isat  last</«^a</.  She  expired  after  a  gentle  glare  of  rouge 
and  gaiety  at  Lady  L.  Manners'  masquerade  on  Friday  morning  at 
8  o'clock;  and  hor  ghost  is  expected  to  haunt  all  the  wau-ring- 
pluccs  immediately."  A  fling,  in  his  own  best  manner,  at  the 
Prince  Regent  in  a  Idler  to  Lady  Donegal :  *'  The  Prince,  it  is  said, 
is  to  have  a  villa  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  fine  Ktreel  leading  dvicx.\. 
\o  it  (toih  Carltoa  House.  ThiR  vs  o^e  o?  \^e  *  ■yTwo.i^i^fc  ^ia&&  *&. 
daiUtmce  '  by  which  Mr.  Percival  is,  \  fcai,  ?Kv&L^v%\i\%  Niwj  V4  "^os- 
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Prince's  heart.''  At  another  Ume,  telUnjt  Lady  Donegal  how  mflc 
hu  niiftscs  her,  and  urging  her  to  coiue  back  to  Kiij^laiid,  hf  K«ri 
"  the  moiL- 1  narrow  my  circle  of  life,  the  more  seriously  1  w»nl  i 
jriends  as  you  in  it.  The  smaller  the  ring,  the  sooner  %  gon 
misst^d  out  of  it.^'  In  one  of  his  lively  uutcs  to  her,  he  ssys' 
wrote  to  you  last  week,  at  least  I  sent  a  letter  directed  to  jn 
vrhich,  I  dare  say,  like  the  poor  pocl*s  'Ode  to  rosterilr,' 
never  be  delivered  according  to  ils  address."  It  is  nece 
to  feel  one's  spirits  soaring  in  the  buoyant  atroosphcro  of  lu 
letters  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  airiness  uf  such  passagrs  w 
these :   *'  [  suppose  you  have  beeu  amused  a  good  deal  by  llu 

reports  of  my  marriage  to  Miss ,  the  apotliecary'a  daughter. 

Odds,  pills  and  boluses!  Mix  my  poor  Kalcmian  with  the  «c 
inent  of  phials  and  drainings  of  gallipots!  Thirty  thousand  poinu 
might,  to  be  sure,  gild  the  pHt  a  little;  but  it^s  no  such  ihix 
1  have  nothing  to  do  witli  either  Sal  Volatile  or  Sail 
**  I  would  have  sailed  with  Miss  Linwood  the  other  night,  on 
1  was  afraid  she  would  have  given  ine  a  stilch  iu  ray  tide  .'^ 
was  ver>'  near  being  married  the  other  night  here  at  a  dance  the 
servants  bad  to  commemorate  St  Patrick's  day.  I  opened  the  ball 
for  them  with  a  pretty  lacemaker  from  the  village,  who  vras  mllr 
^uite  heautifuly  and  seemeil  to  break  hearts  around  her  as  fast  as 
an  Irishman  would  have  broken  heads.  So  you  see  I  can  be  gay.* 
These  are  mere  seiutillalions  which  afford  us  no  better  idea  fl|j^| 
sustained  vivacity  of  Monre^s  correspondence  than  one  mi^'bf^^l 
of  the  heat  of  a  fire  from  the  sparks.  But  readers  familiar  uiiH 
his  style  will  bo  able  to  estimate  the  gaiety  of  his  letters  eve 
from  these  particles. 

Like  almost  all  poets  whose  works  have  a  particular  stamp 
tendency,  Moore  was  popularly  idpntified  with  ihc  practite  oi  l  _ 
festive  and  amator)*  doctrines  he  sang  so  genially.  But  his  prsC'^ 
lice  was  in  reality  the  very  reverse  of  his  precepts.  It  was  takeo 
for  granted,  because  he  threw  such  intensity  into  his  baccbanaltan 
songs,  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  bacchanal ;  and  a  very  literal 
ticnian  who  met  him  one  morning  in  the  quiet  soclukion  of 
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Patrick's  library  in  Dublin,  consumed  by  an  irrepressible  dwiie 
have  hi.s  curiosity  ou  that  point  set  at  rest,  actually  ventured  to  ask 
him  whether  lie  really  was  as  fund  of  wine  as  his  gushing  songs 
led  the  world  to  believe.  Moore  was,  of  course,  inlinitely  amnsed, 
and  assured  the  gentleman  (who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him] 
that  he  held  the  theory  to  be  very  pleasant  and  hamdess  in  a  sn 
but  did  not  consider  it  quite  so  siUe  in  practice.  In  fact,  with, 
most  enjoyable  temperament,  he  was  very  careful  in  the  way 
indulgence ;  and  although  not  so  ascetic  in  the  matter  of  wine 
Ned  Waller,  who  would  sit  up  all  niiiht  over  a  glass  of  water  nil 
the  Kocht'stera  and  Scdicys,  his  animal  spirits  mounting  high 
than  theirs  all  the  time,  he  invariably  kept  a  prudential  guard 
over  his  table  pleasures,  and,  we  believe,  never  in  his  life 
gudly  of  an  excess.  ttvLV\\.m\\«t.b<i«jckuowledged  that,  if  he 
not  indulge  to  any  uw\v\c.  cxVAw\.\vva«iA\,,V'&-«».'fc'iQfc  cvoikiAv 
undue  indulgence  \n  o\ivcK.    >^e\w  ^tit  -wwa  '^^sti  vxtu^. 
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Bum's  scarcely  exceptetl,  that  threw  the  convivial  circles  into  such 
ecstasies,  or  dclaineii  the  grarest  and  discreetcst  people  from  their 
beds  at  such  unseasonable  hours  of  the  morning.  The  lyrical 
arguments  against  brcakinj^  up  the  joyous  gathering  were  irresisti- 
ble,  and  exercised  a  magical  influence  over  the  feelings  of  the 
enlhusiaKtic  listeners.  Groups  already  departing  were  always  sure  . 
to  be  called  back  again  for  another  i-ound  of  hilarity  by  "  Oue 
bumper  at  parting ;"  and  when  the  ball  was  over,  and  dayUghl  was 
fitreamtng  in  through  the  windows  on  flushed  cheeks  and  dis- 
ordcrcfl  tresses,  which  do  not  always  appear  to  tbc  greatest  advan- 
tage under  such  circumstances,  how  often  have  the  dispersing 
dancers  been  spell-bound  by  a  voice  in  some  comer  of  the  room 
opening  with  ihe  well-known  appeal,  *'  Fly  Not  Yet!"  The  sweet 
persuasiveness  aJid  bounding  animal  spirits  that  mantle  up  through 
these  songs  can  never  lose  their  power  over  the  young. 

'Hie  same  ihing  may  be  said,  with,  perhaps,  even  a  wider  appli- 
calion,  of  his  lov©  songs.  The  inspiring  beauty  of  these  compo- 
sitions, the  poetical  veil  they  fling  over  passion,  and  the  purity  of 
the  homage  tlicy  offer  up  to  the  sex,  has  entranced  more  lovers, 
and  mude  the  human  heart  more  susceptible  of  impressions, 
than  all  the  French  »ilinmlanU  and  German  romanticism  thai  has 
ever  permeated  through  society.  Moore  had  a  profound  and 
real  sense  of  beauty,  refined  and  elevated  by  a  most  suggestive 
imagination.  In  looking  back  upon  these  productions  as  a  whole, 
the  delicacy  and  chastity  of  fueling  by  which  thoy  are  pervaded 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  lie  will  at  once  perceive  that 
their  warmth  is  the  play  of  a  luxurious  fancy ;  that  no  songs  of 
their  class  were  ever  more  free  from  pruriency ;  and  that  even  when 
they  hover  on  the  verge  of  the  voluptuous,  it  is  only  to  awaken  an 
emotion  which  Jt  is  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to  spiritualize.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  include  Little's  poems  amongst  the  tme  love- 
songs  of  Moore.  Reprehensible,  however,  as  they  are  in  the  eyes 
of  rigid  criticism,  there  is  some  palliation  for  them  in  their  youth- 
fulness.  Joe  Atkinson,  who  was  famous  for  lambent  images  that 
had  a  phosphoric  way  of  blazing  without  burning,  said  liie  very 
best  thing  that  ever  was  said  of  them:  *^  Til  tell  you  what  it  is,'*  said 
he,**I  always  consider  my  friendThoraasMuoreasan  infant  sporting 
on  the  bosom  of  Venus."  And  Little's  poems  have  verj-  much 
that  sort  of  dangerously  innocent  cliaracLer  in  them.  They  were 
the  first  outburst  of  his  boyhood,  and  belong  to  a  different  cate- 
gory  from  his  more  mature  productions.  But  they  form,  neverthe- 
]e.ss,  the  starling  ground  of  a  long  line  of  lyrics  thai  have  found 
their  way  into  all  the  living  languages,  and  are  not  without  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  his  poetical  development  as  the  poiul  of 
departure  from  whence  lie  set  out  to  invigorate  his  genius  in  purer 
air  and  healthier  clitaates. 

His  love-songs  produced  a  sort  of  revolntion  in  society-     Schil- 
ler*s  '*  Rohbers,"  or  Goulhe'a  **  Werter,"   had  not  a  more  marked 
or  decisive  influence  in  inflaming  the  hearts  whose  puUe*  tVwj 
atin"ed  with  novel  sensations.     Love, to  be  su\e,\ft  *»  <iV&.  A"i.VA«ft., 
aad  as  universal  aa  the  earth's  atmospVi<2TQ  •,  aa^  aSVicT  a!\  ^«>-  ^'^^^ 
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been  sud  aboat  it  in  tngediea,  comedies^  psi 
aright  seem  to  be  imposnbte  to  inresl  it  with 
tlus  impossible  felt  vras  accomplished  by  the 
in  which  aU  the  |rfiaaes  of  the  pasaon  foond  ; 
sweetness,  and  its  most  profound  mysteries  v 
language.  They  were  found  to  suit  all  ima^ 
trance  in  which  the  leason  of  the  grarest  : 
another  in  the  couiae  of  their  lires,  is  certain 
ing.  They  expressed  eveiy  shade  and  varit 
gay  and  the  melancholy — the  bold  and  the 
and  the  impetuoos — the  happy  and  the  wretci 
the  glowing  meridian,  and  the  fererith  set 
sounded  erery  depth  and  shallow  of  the  pasi 
medium  of  expresnon  for  eveiy  lorer  nndei 
under  what  star  of  hope  or  despair  his  bon 
was  a  natural  corollaiy  from  the  predomini 
these  fervid  songs  that  the  author  of  them  mo 
universal  gallantry.  Such  a  reputation  was, 
Yet  it  may  he  finrly  doubted  whether  the 
enters  into  the  composition  of  most  prosaic  p 
able,  throughout  its  infinitesimal  manifestati< 
with  vagrant  inspirations,  than  this  roost  am 
married  young,  and  his  domestic  life,  in  the 
and  exciiement  of  society,  was  not  merely  ex 
nary  sense,  but  was  distinguished  by  a  tendc 
of  affection  to  his  home  ties,  of  which  the  ex 
basking,  as  he  did  all  bis  life  long,  in  the  adi 
tioDs  of  the  world,  are  sufficiently  rare.  ''  Yoi 
knows  how  l""  says  Miss  Godfrey  in  1806,  *'  a] 
the  world,  to  preserve  all  your  home,  firesid 
genuine  as  you  brought  them  out  with  yon  ; 
your  character  that  I  think  beyond  all  praise ; 
never  goes  alone  ;  and  I  believe  you  will  tui 
angel  aAer  all."  The  prediction  was  verifie<^ 
may  accept  the  lady's  definition  of  one,  wh 
social  relations,  left  no  duty  undischarged,  n 
unfulfilled.  To  his  mother  he  always  wrote 
during  bis  absence  in  Bermuda,  when  the  uni 
interrupted  his  correspondence.  Canning's  di 
curiously  enough,  was  subjected  to  a  stmila 
communications  with  her,  which  he  carried  i 
life,  having  never  been  suspended  except  d 
his  residence  in  Portugal.  Moore  showed  th 
nient  to  his  fatho-,  his  sister,  and  even  to 
throughout  all  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  w 
great  a  height  above  their  sphere.  He  is  m 
them  in  his  letters  how  ardently  and  anxious 
and  how  freshly  he  still  reUins  the  first  affi 
"  His  expressions  of  tenderness,**  says  Lop 
excellent  tasle,  ""^xowevcr  sim^e,  MidLVwuv 
my  estimation,  mote  Ya3tua!(A«  ^^lan  >2bft\].Tv^ 
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They  Oow  from  a  heart  uncorrupted  by  fame,  unspoilt  by  ihe 
worlil,  and  continue  to  retain  to  his  old  age  Me  accents  and  obe- 
dient  spirit  of  infaney.**  Hift  devotion  to  bis  wife  is  recorded  by 
the  same  hand  in  terms  npon  vhich  no  panegyric  can  imprave. 
**  In  the  same  stream,  and  from  the  same  source,  flowed  the  \vuters 
of  true,  deep,  touching,  unchangeable  affection  for  his  wife. 
From  181 1,  the  year  of  his  niarriagi*,  lo  I85"J,  thai  of  hi*  death, 
this  excellent  and  bcautiTuI  person  received  from  him  the  homage 
of  a  lover,  enhanced  by  all  the  graiitude,  all  the  confidence, 
which  the  doily  and  hourly  happiness  he  enjoyed  were  sure  U> 
inspire." 

'J"ht:  diary  Moore  left  behind  him  for  publication,  which  already 
extends  to  four  volumes,  although  it  carries  us  down  only  to  the 
autunm  of  1895,  so  that  il  promises  lo  be  of  greater  length  than 
any  diary  ou  record,  does  not  fully  exhibit  his  cliaracler  in  its 
best  phases,  nor,  indeed,  satisfy  ua  upon  any  of  thcro.  It  is  unlike 
all  other  diaries.  It  is  not  so  rich  as  the  ann  of  Spcnce  or 
Selden  in  the  way  of  anecdole  and  criticism,  nor  so  characteristic 
of  manners  and  persons  as  the  diaries  of  Pppys  or  Evelyn,  nor  so 
full  of  the  literary  flavour  as  Boswell.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  reunion 
of  all  thcAe  qualities,  more  casually  brought  out,  and  more  lightly 
touched.  It  exhibits  rather  tbe  social  side  of  the  picture  ihaii 
the  political  or  literary,  and  throws  very  little  light  ou  the  mental 
history  of  a  writer  whose  progress  from  the  pianoforte  in  the 
drawing-room  to  the  shelves  of  the  library,  must  ha%'G  been 
crowded  with  inter^ting  details.  But  in  its  social  aspect  it  is 
replete  with  amusing  varieties  of  all  Icinds;  and,  although,  from 
the  erideiilly  hasty  manner  iu  which  tl>u  iucideuls  of  llie 
day  were  jotted  down,  Moore  seldom  allowed  himself  time  to 
sketch  in  a  portrait  or  note  an  opinion,  the  diary  aboundi*  ia 
ephemeral  memorabilia,  that  will  be  read  with  fugitive  avidity. 
He  never  failed  in  his  journal ;  but  he  was  so  absorbed  by  en- 
gagements, and  seems  to  have  been  so  perpetually  called  away 
ifoxn  his  task,  that  he  limited  his  entries,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
scantiest  particulars.  \et  it  abounds  in  pleaxantries,  brit^f  and 
sunny,  and  running  the  round  of  tbe  celebrities  of  the  day.  He 
had  a  great  zest  for  fun,  and  was  an  industrious  picker-up  of  un- 
considered triBes,  dipped  in  the  rainbows  of  fancy,  wit,  and  mirth. 
Such  bagatelles  assimilated  with  the  filayfuluessuf  his  nature,  and 
if  be  threw  them,  just  us  they  came,  into  the  heap  of  evanescent 
things  he  accumulated  in  Ins  daily  repot^itory,  it  was  not  because 
he  attached  any  value  to  them,  but  because  they  amused  him. 
Take,  for  example,  such  scrajis  as  the  following:  Dr.  Currie 
being  once  bored  by  a  foolish  Blue  to  explain  to  her  the  meaning 
of  tbe  word  idea,  which  she  bad  met  with  in  some  metaphysical 
treatise,  but  did  not  understand,  at  last  said  to  her  angrily,  '*  Idea, 
madam,  is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  means  a  female  fnoj."  There 
is  a  brlier  thing  about  ideas  attributed  to  lla/iilt.  Having  been 
knocked  down  by  John  Lamb  (the  brother  of  Charles)  in  some 
dispute,  and  being  pressed  by  those  who  vtere  Y^«i.t.\\\.  \»  ^ax^iA 
h»adB  with  him  and  forgive  him,  UaiWvx.  fei\i,""^A\,  V  «w«i>- 
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care  if  I  do.     I  am  a  ntelaphystcian, 
xiolbing  but  an  idea  hurts  me.**     ll  is  U 
suppose  Crabbe  Robinson)  that  upon 
tbe  bar,  lie  immedialely  went  lo  Cliarli 
when  Lamb  observcil,  **  I  suppose   yi 
Milton's  lo  it,  *  Tlma Jirst,  great  cftrnte^] 
is  a  lilllo  irreverent;  bnt  there  is  anol 
of  a  Ui^lmp  saying  alter  his  fourth  boti 
of  luaiidlin  i»iely,  "  I  have  been  a  grea 
llcdeunicr  [""  wbicb  (if  it  \vere  not  loo  I 
be  coupled  with   ihc   well-known   joki 
pawnbroker's  dinner.      To  these  may 
pretty  much  the  same  order.     Lord  Ki 
uf  ealiug  ai)p)e-pie  crust  at  breakfast 
who  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Justice, 
reverence  to  apple-pie,  "  which/'  said 
apple  pic-ly."     Of  a  different  order  is 
hearing  that  Payne  Kuiglu,  who  was  a 
very  deaf.     *'  'Tis  from  want  of  practii 
many  reminiscences  of  Curran  is  a  pas 
action  brought  by  tiie  Theatre  lioyal  i 
tbe  Amphitheatre  for  acting  the  "  Lock" 
said  Cnrran,  "the  whole  question  tunn 
said  *  Lock  and  Key*  is  to  be  a  patent  oi 
tumbler  kind."     A  still  happier  hit  of  Gl 
Mt,  Phi]li])s^  oratory,  in  which  all  rnanfl 
up  in  execrable  taste  and  inexlricablS 
Tom,"  said  Curran,  "it  will  never  do  ft 
merely  upon  the  slrenglh  of  having  a  pel 
lie  knows  bow  to  lay  them  on.""     Poole,  i 
pearls  in  this  way,  appears  two  or  iJiree  1 
are  a  couple  of  specimens.    Somebody 
sing  one  of  his  own  melodies,   "Evi 
delightful."  "  Except  the  national  deb 
ingof  thcorgansinSpurzhcimandGair 
said  he  supposed  a  drunkard  bad  a  barr?\ 
danco  of  Irish  anecdotes  (wJiich,  strang« 
their  pohit  iu  the  telling)  this  is  perhanj 
the  least  known  :  an  Irish  country  squill 
vagant  ontcrLaiDmeDts,  was  reaionslrate^ 
luiblia  iu  his  neighbourhood  to  claret, 
do  just  as  well  for  them  ;   '*  Vou  are 
answered,  "  but  I  have  the  claret  on 
would  I   get  credit  for  the  l^mo7is  *" 
French  in  the  use  of  English  we  have  I 
young  French   lady  xvas  asked,  by  waj 
manner  she  had  contrived  lo  speak  Engl 
plied,  "  I  began  by  irathtvituj  ;  "  and  ibift 
on  the  other  side,  related  by  Wordswort 
of  his  «l]o,  being  told,  amongst  other  tt 
Cbapeau  de  Paille,  at  Antwerp,  said 
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Ihe  other  things  you  inenlioned,  but  as  for  the  straw-hat  manufac- 
lory  I  couUl  not  make  it  oul.'^  Nothing  is  too  trivial  for  a  comer 
in  this  repertory  of  whiinsicahtics.  Here  is  a  typographical  mie- 
take  picked  out  of  un  Irish  paper.  In  jiving  Mr.  Granl's  speech 
on  the  Catholic  question,  instead  of  "  Tliey  have  taken  up  a  po- 
sition in  the  depth  of  the  middle  ages,"  the  reporter  made  him 
say,  "  They  have  taken  up  a  physician  iti  the  depth,  &c."  A  page 
or  two  further  on  we  have  a  still  more  ludicrous  misprint  taken 
from  an  American  edition  of  Oiffard's  Juvenal,  where  the  Editor, 
drawing  a  parallel  in  iho  preface  between  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
say8,"liorace  was  of  an  easy  disposition,  and  inclined  to  indolence*' 
— the  printer  turns  it  into  *'  inclined  to  insolence."  An  ab-'urdity 
produced  by  the  transposition  of  wonls  is  related  of  an  actor,  who 
thus  dehvered  the  well-known  lines  in  *'  King  Lear": 

"  Mow  shnrpcr  tlian  a  serpent's  ihatika  it  Is, 
Tu  liuve  iktoothlcii  child." 

£ven  conundrums  and  charades  are  not  despised  in  tlie  poet's 
memorabilia.  These  snatches  collected  out  of  the  recollections 
of  the  idle  amusements  of  the  evening,  bring  us  back  lo  the  follies 
of  Whitehall  in  the  days  of  Charles  1 1.,  when  the  whole  court  usetl 
lo  sil  round  in  a  circle  playing  at  "Hunt  the  Slipper,"  and  **  I  love 
iny  love  with  an  A,"  Here  are  some  of  the  conundrums.  "Why 
doesn't  U  go  out  lo  dinner  with  llic  rest  of  the  alphabet?  Decause 
it  always  comes- afie^T."  "  What  are  the  only  iwo  letters  of  the 
alphabet  that  have  eyes  ?  A  and  H,  because  ABC  (see)  D." 
"  Why  is  ft  man  wlin  bets  on  the  hntcr  O  ihat  it  will  heal  P  in 
a  race  lo  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  like  u  man  asking  for  one  sort  of 
tobacco  and  gelling  other  f  Because  it  is  wrong  to  back  O  (to- 
bacco)." '  This  very  far-fetched  connndnnn  is  attributed  to  Beres- 
ford,  the  author  of  **Tlio  Miseries  of  Hum-in  Life."*  The  charades 
are  indiffereut  enough.  The  following  is  given  as  Fox^s :  **  I  would 
not  be  my  first  for  all  of  my  second  that  is  contained  in  my  third. 
Ansaer,  Scotland.**  The  next,  wtiich  is  more  in  the  way  of  a 
riddle,  and  is  very  neatly  expressed,  owes  its  paternity  lo  one  of 
the  Smiths :  "  Use  me  well,  I'm  everybody:  scratch  my  back,  I'm 
nobody. — A  looking-glass." 

Iiiuumerable  facciiii?,  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than 
Ifaese  specimens,  bubble  up  incessantly  lo  the  surface  of  the  aerated 
pages  of  the  Jonnial.  They  were  blown  about  in  the  literary  and 
fashionable  circles,  in  which  Mooic  mixed,  by  graver,  no  less  than 
b^'  shallower,  people  than  liimscll ;  and  helped  to  relax  his  mind 
afl(T  the  hard  work  of  the  moniing,  which  usually  consisted  in 
writing  verses  or — visiting,  the  hartler  work,  we  suspect,  of  the 
two.  The  mental  recreations  in  which  he  ordinarily  look  refuge 
from  the  labours  of  the  day  were  scarcely  of  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter. At  home  in  the  evenings  he  constanlly  an*used  him&elf  by 
reading  aloud  some  Minerva  press  novel  or  such  volatile  comedies 
as  *'  A  Cure  for  the  Hcart-.\che  "  or  **  The  Way  to  Gel  Married.'* 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  records  of  the  sustained  study  ovvV  q1  vi\\\0^ 
he  must  have  built  up  his  knowlcdge,w\\kVv,\r\\.v.-vusT\c.va.«.t«i^.\a 
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or  syfttematic,  was,  at  least,  diversified  and 
point  of  view  he  was  like  Sheridan,  and  g 
random  through  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-wa 
bee,  that  gathers  honey  from  weeds.  Ind 
ably  was,  allhough  there  are  few  traces  ( 
memoranda.  If  he  did  not  work  with  regu 
Southey,  he  produced  a  vast  quantity  of 
highly  finished  of  its  kind,  under  circums 
unfitted  most  other  men  for  such  exerlio 
trived  to  accomplish  seventy  or  eighty  li 
more,  while  he  kept  up  a  constant  round 
out,  balls,  plays  and  soirees.  Late  com 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  exhaustion 
was  frequently  repaired  by  a  supper  whic] 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  must  have  w 
except  one  so  carefully  preserved  in  i 
Through  all  these  scenes  and  exertions  D 
and  when  at  last  he  broke  down,  it  was 
domestic  calamities  to  the  poignancy  ol 
nature  rendered  him  peculiarly  sensitive, 
merits  that  he  maintained  his  personal 
through  life,  and  bequeathed  to  the  lite 
which  it  would  be  weU  for  all  literary  men 
careful  economy,"  observes  Lord  John  B 
love  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  society,  he  n 
ance  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  carried  on 
household,  to  struggle  through  all  the  peli 
on  naiTow  means,  to  support  his  father,  mi 
his  own  family,  and  at  nis  death  he  leH 
This  is  a  rare  epitaph  for  a  poet,  and  one 
predated  in  a  country  where  the  niaximi 
arc  held  even  in  higher  esteem  than  the  lo 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 
THE  FIFTH.* 

BY   p.   A.  MIGNET, 
AimiOft  or  "the   HISTOBT   of   HAIT,   QtTZEM   OP   •COTI." 

0:f  the  25tli  of  October,  1555,  Cliarles  the  Fifth  bc;?an  the 
series  of  his  abdications.  His  position  contiuued,  it  i»  true,  in 
great  c^mbarTa.<{!smuuC  and  cousiderable  dan^r ;  and  the  war 
scented  more  likely  to  incR'aso  than  to  tenuinate.  But  the  in- 
firmities of  the  Emperor  pressed  him  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  hia  strength  gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of  affairs.  The 
death  of  his  muiher,  Queen  Joanna,  which  occurred  atTordesillas, 
on  the  I'Jth  of  April,  155r>,  had  added  deep  sorrow  to  his  other 
burdens.  He  put  on  niouminj;,  and  never  left  it  off  again.  During 
the  month  of  August,  hv  recalled  his  son  from  England  to  Belgium. 
Philip  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  10th  of  September;  and,  daring 
the  folhiwing  month  Charles  the  Fifth,  notwithstanding  the  regret  of 
his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  eloquently  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  abandoning  the  govemincnt  of  Germany, 
^talvt  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,— took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  during  which  hostiUlics  were  siu^pended,  to  accom- 
plish the  great  act  of  hi»  resignation.  He  was  full  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  his  son,  who,  if  the  struggle  with  France  con- 
tinued, would  combine  llie  forces  of  England  wilh  those  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  whom  hu  left,  moreover,  a  consummate 
minister  in  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  generals  as  brave  as  they 
were  experienced  in  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Duke  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  and  the  Earl  of  Egmont, — the 
first  of  whom  would  repress  Paul  the  Fourth  in  Italy,  while  the 
two  last  afterwai'ds  rendered  him  the  conqueror  of  Hcirry  the 
Second  at  Saint-Qucntin  and  Gravelines.  He  could  have  wished 
to  confer  upon  him  the  Empire  of  Germany,  as  well  as  his  other 
dominions,  but  to  this  he  met  with  an  iusurrnountahlc  obstacle  in 
his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans ;  so  he  coutenied  himself 
with  transferring  to  him  his  hereditary  possessions.  Ho  began 
wilh  the  cession  of  ihc  Netherlands. 

Tliis  renunciaUon  look  place  on  tlie  25th  of  October,  1555,  with 
much  solemnity,  iu  the  Great  Hall   of  the  Estates  at  Brussels; 
when  the  Emperor  publicly  slated  the  true  reasons  for  hia  abdica- 
tion.    He  appearca  in  deep  mourning,  wearing  the  collar  of  the 
^Golden  Fleece,  accompanied  by  his  son  tlie  King  Don  Philip,  his 
■isler  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  and  his  nephew  Duke  Philibert 
iKmanucI  of  Savoy,  and  attended  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
'  the  grandees  of  his  court.  WTien  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair 
of  state,  with  his  sou  on  his  right  hand,  and  his  sister  on  his  left, 
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tbe  members  of  the  Estates  were  introduced.  Philibert  of  Bras- 
sels,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Flanders,  explained  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Emperor  ;  the  announcement  of  which,  although  tuWy 
expected,  produced  virable  emoUon  among  the  audience.  The 
Emperor  then  rose,  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

**  Although  Philibert  of  Brussels  has  amply  explained  to  you, 
my  friends,  the  causes  which  have  decided  me  to  renounce  Aese 
States,  and  leave  them  to  my  son  Don  Philip,  that  he  may  possess 
and  govern  them,  I  desire  to  tell  you  a  few  things  more  with  mj 
own  mouth.  You  remember  that,  on  the  5th  of  February  in  this 
year,  it  was  forty  years  since  my  grandfather  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mihan,  in  this  very  place  and  at  this  same  hour,  emancipated  me 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  delivered  me  from  the  tutelage  under  which  I 
had  been  kept,  and  made  me  master  of  myself.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  my  age,  died  King  Ferdinand, 
my  grandfather,  my  motber^s  father,  in  whose  kingdom  I  began  to 
reign,  because  my  dearly  beloved  mother,  who  died  not  long  i^, 
had  lost  her  reason  after  the  death  of  uiy  father,  and  never  re- 
covered it  sufficiently  to  govern  herself.  I  therefore  went  into 
Spain,  across  the  Ocean.  Presently  occurred  the  death  of  my 
grandfather  Maximilian,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age;  and, 
although  I  was  still  very  young,  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred 
upon  me  in  his  place.  I  did  not  aspire  thereto  from  a  disordered 
ambition  to  rule  so  many  kingdoms,  but  in  order  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Germany,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Flanders,  to 
devote  all  my  forces  to  the  presenation  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turk,  and  to  labour  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  though  this  zeal  was  in  mc,  I  was  not  able  to  mani- 
fest it  as  much  as  I  could  have  desired,  ou  account  of  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  heresies  of  Luther  and  other  innovators  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  perilous  wars  in  which  I  was  involved  by  the 
enmity  and  envy  of  the  princes  my  neighbours,  but  from  which  [ 
successfully  extricated  myself  by  the  divine  favour." 

Then,  briefly  narrating  the  innumerable  agitations  of  his  life,  he 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Italy  seven  times, 
Flanders  ten  times,  France  four  times,  England  twice,  and  Africa 
as  often;  and  that,  to  accomplish  these  journeys  or  expeditions, 
he  had  crossed  the  Mediterranean  eight  times,  and  the  Ocean 
thrice. 

"  This  time,"  he  added,  "  will  be  the  fourth,  for  I  am  going  to 
bury  myself  in  Spain  ...  I  may  say  that  nothing  has  ever  been 
more  painful  to  me,  or  has  alBicted  my  mind  so  much,  as  what  1  now 
feel  on  parting  from  you  to-day,  without  leaving  you  in  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  I  could  have  desired.  My  sister  Marj-,  who 
during  my  absences  has  governed  you  so  wisely  and  defended  you 
so  well,  explained  to  you  at  your  last  meeting  the  cause  of  the 
resolution  which  I  have  taken.  I  can  no  longer  attend  to  business 
witlinut  extreme  fatigue  to  myself  and  very  great  detriment  to  my 
nfliiirs.  The  cares  which  result  from  so  great  a  charge,  the  weari- 
ness which  it  causes,  my  to^-vivclvCvc?.,  wcift.  to.'j  T>svQfc^  \i%AltJh^  no 
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longer  leave  roc  sufficient  strength  to  gorem  the  States  whicli  God 
has  entnisted  tu  inc;  and  the  little  vital  force  which  remains  to  ine 
will  speedily  disappear.  I  should  therefore  hare  laid  domi  this 
burden  loug  ago,  if  the  youth  of  rnr  son  and  the  incapacity  of  my 
mother  had  not  compelled  both  iny  mind  and  body  to  support  its 
weight  until  this  hour.  The  la.st  time  that  I  went  into  Germany, 
1  was  determined  to  do  what  you  see  me  doing  to-day ;  but  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  it  when  I  beheld  the  miserable  state  of 
the  Christian  eommonweaUh,  torn  by  so  many  tumults,  innova- 
Uons,  diverbities  of  creed,  worse  than  civil  wars,  and  other  de- 
plorable disorders ;  I  was  diverted  from  my  intention  because  my 
inlinnitics  wure  not  then  so  great,  and  I  lioped  I  should  be  able  to 
bring  all  things  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  and  to  restore  peace. 
In  order  not  to  fail  in  my  duly,  1  exposed  all  my  forces,  my  pos- 
sessions, my  repose,  and  even  my  lii'u,  for  the  welfare  of  ('hristen- 
dom  and  the  defence  of  my  subjects.  I  quitted  the  couK^st  with 
part  of  what  I  so  greatly  desired ;  but  the  King  of  Franco  and  a 
few  Germans,  in  detiance  of  the  peace  and  conconl  which  they 
had  swom  to  maintain,  marched  against  me  and  very  nearly  took 
me  ijrisoner,  'llie  King  of  France  got  possession  of  the  city  of 
Meiz  ;  and  in  the  heart  of  winter,  notwithstanding  the  severe  cold, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ice  and  snow,  I  advanced  ut  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  which  1  had  levied  at  my  own  expense,  lu  retake 
Mclz  and  restore  it  to  the  Empire.  The  Germans  saw  that  I  had 
not  yet  abdicated  the  imperial  crown,  onil  that  1  would  sufler 
no  dimiuuiiuu  of  the  majesty  by  which  it  had  always  been 
aurroundt'd." 

lie  then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  his  war  with  France, 
narrating  its  various  incidents  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
added :  **  I  have  performed  all  that  God  has  permitted,  for  events 
depend  upon  the  vnW  of  God.  Wo  men  act  according  to  our 
power,  our  ability,  our  knowledge;  and  God  either  gives  victory  or 
allows  defr;at.  I  hav(^  constantly  done  what  I  could,  and  God  has 
helped  me.  I  render  Him  iufiuite  thanks  for  having  succoured 
me  ill  my  greatest  emergencies,  and  in  all  my  dangers. 

"  Now,  however,  1  feel  roysulf  so  worn  out,  that  I  could  be  of  do 
assistonco  to  you,  as  you  yoiurselres  perceive.  In  the  slato  of 
weariness  and  weakness  in  which  I  fmd  myself,  I  should  have  a 
great  and  strict  account  to  render,  both  to  liod  and  men,  if  I  did 
not  lay  down  my  authority,  as  I  havu  rt-solved  to  do  ;  for  my  son, 
Kiug  Fliilip,  is  old  enough  to  bo  able  to  govern  yuu,  and  he  will 
be,  I  hope,  a  good  prince  to  all  my  well-beloved  subjects.  ...  I 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  pass  into  Spain,  to  cede  oil  my 
dominions  to  my  sun  Philip,  and  tu  transfer  the  Empire  to  my 
brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans.  I  recommend  my  son  greatly 
to  you,  and  I  beseech  you,  in  remembrance  of  mo,  to  show  to  him 
the  love  which  you  have  always  shown  to  me.  1  beseech  you  also 
to  maintain  the  same  olTectiou  and  agreement  among  yourselves. 
Be  obedient  to  justice,  zealous  in  observw'si;  \.V\«i  Xwr-*,  cvyoSwcAsi 
your  reajycct  for  all  that  deserve  "u,  and  io  \\o\  Tc'i.visA.  va  "^^ 
govemwt'at  the  support  which  il  needs." 
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The  Emperor  ibcn,  turning  to  bis 
enjoined  him,  in  the  strongest  ten 
faith,  and  to  govern  his  subjects 
which,  he  sank  down  into  his  chair,  ii 
longer.  The  SjTidic  of  Antwerp  exp 
the  name  of  the  Kstates,  the  prief  whit 
governed  h_v  a  prince  from  whom 
benefits,  and  said  that  their  onW  c 
that  the  King  his  son,  who  imitated 
valour,  would  inspire  them  wittt  the  s: 
gratitude.  King  Phitip  then  fell  on 
and  declared  himself  unworthy  of  thfl 
favour  which  he  confern-il  upon  hii^ 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  to  I 
resignation  of  the  Estates  of  Flanda 
kissed  the  Emperor^s  hand;  and  thcid 
a  few  words  to  assure  the  lords  and  d^ 
his  affection,  adding,  that,  as  he  waa 
language  of  the  conntn',  he  had  direct 
acquaint  them  with  his  sentimcuUi  iiud 
so,  in  a  long  and  able  speech  ;  afl< 
turn,  resigned  the  post  of  Regent 
which  she  had  occupied,  with  ad 
twenty-four  years. 

The  abdication  of  the  »overei 
notifii-d  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlioi 
on  the  game  day,  and  signed  by  t 
was  followed,  about  two  mouths  au 
abdications,  which  were  characterizi 
simplicity'.  On  tlu*  I6lh  of  January,  1 
the  kingdoms  of  C'astile,  Aragou,  and 
deputies  from  these  various  countries 
abdication,  which  he  had  ordered  to 
reasons  fur  his  detcruiination  as  hi 
assembly  at  Rrussels.  lie  made  kno' 
of  crowns  to  all  his  subjects  on  thaj 
the  towns  to  hoist  their  boimers,  as 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereij 
solemnities  usual  on  such  an  occ 
mored  him  from  the  earth.  He  enjoit 
obey,  serve,  and  lionour  bis  son,  us  | 
king,  and  to  execute  his  orders,  whc 
faithfully  as  they  had  always  execute' 
day,  the  17th  of  January,  being  desi 
raluable  support  of  old  Andrew  Do 
informed  of  his  resohition,  and  who,  no 
desired,  once  more,  to  kis.s  the  Kmpcn 
the  powerful  lord  of  Genoa  and  the  '" 

"My  infirmities  have  gone  on  in 
an  extenl,  VXml,  icc\\ftv>  \ft\^t\C  \nca' 
ought  to  do  lot  \A\vi  Ac%^Tx\.^i^  q^  V 
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my  conscience,  I  hare  not  only  jndfreH  it  necessary  to  devolve 
upon  mr  son  the  weight  of  the  ttiHiirs  of  Italy,  but  also  the  crow-ns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  confidence  that  he  will  bo  wisely 
conduct  them,  that  Our  Lord  will  be  satisfied  with  him,  and  ray 
realms  will  be  well  governed. 

"  My  resolution,  in  retiring  into  Spain,  is  to  terminate,  in  that 
country,  the  few  days  which  remain  to  mo  of  life,  and,  freed  from 
all  care  of  business,  to  du  penance  in  reparation  and  amendment 
of  aotue  of  those  things  iu  which  I  have  greatly  offended  God. 
My  journey  is  put  off  until  next  spring,  both  on  account  of 
certain  alTairs  which  have  presented  themselves,  and  on  account 
of  my  infirmities,  which  will  not  admit  of  an  earlier  removal.  In 
regard  to  what  you  say  to  mc,  that,  tf  your  ago  and  health  did  not 
prevent  it,  you  would  greatly  desire  to  come  and  see  me  before 
my  departure,  that  would  be  infinitely  agreeable  to  mc,  knowing 
how  much  you  are  attached  to  me.  The  pleasure  that  I  should 
feel  in  meeting  you  would  even  be  so  great  that,  if  my  indis- 
positions {>ermitted,  I  would  take  the  journey  myself  to  visit  you. 
But,  as  this  is  impossible,  ynn  may  rest  assured  that,  as  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  affection,  zeal,  and  vigilance, 
with  which  you  have  laboured  to  serve  me,  and  with  which  you 
will  coutiuue  to  serve  the  most  serene  King  my  son,  so  there  will 
ever  be  presented  in  both  of  us  a  lively  recollection  of  what  you 
have  deserved,  and  do  dcsene,  from  us  in  so  many  respects.  1 
pray  that  our  Lord  may  crown  yon  with  all  the  felicity  I  can  hope 
for  you,  that  ho  will  prolong  your  life,  and  grant  you  perfect 
bealth.  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  receive  news  of  you  from  time  to 
time." 

After  having  abdicated  his  kingdoms,  and  before  departing  for 
Spain,  Charles  the  Fifth — who  was  still  possessor  of  the  imperial 

C crown,  which  he  did  not  resign  until  the  month  of  September, 
ldd6,  and  which  was  not  legally  transferred  by  the  College  of 
Klcctors  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  until  February',  1558 — retired 
to  a  small  house  which  he  had  bad  built  at  the  end  of  the  park  at 
Brussels,  near  the  gate  leading  to  Louvain.  This  house,  of  small 
U2e,  and  simple  arrangements,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  medium 
between  a  palace  and  a  convent. 

Wishing  to  be  useful  to  his  son,  until  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
htm,  Charles  the  Fifth  continued  to  give  him  his  advice  and  direc- 
Uons  witli  regard  to  the  couduct  of  affairs,  which  he  usually  com- 
municated to  Philip  by  means  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras.  Hence,  in 
consequence  of  the  resumption  of  negociations  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  took  part  in  concluding,  with  the  King  of  France,  a 
trace,  which  was  signed  on  the  Ath  of  Fobniary,  lAdO,  at  the 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles.  This  truce  was  to  last  for  five  years,  and 
maintained  on  both  sides  the  state  of  territorial  possession,  which 
had  resulted  from  the  last  events  of  tlie  war.  It  seemed  to  pro- 
mist;  Philip  the  Second  an  ea»ier  beginning  for  his  reign,  and, 
although  it  momentarily  detached  tirom  the  Empire  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Toul,  Mntz,  and  Verdun,  and  deprived  the  Uuke  oC 
Savoy  of  his  domiuiuna,  which  wcxc  odcu'jjxc*^  \>^  ^^  ttwjn^  «&. 
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Heniy  the  Second,  Cbarles  the  fifth  washapp 
peace  with  his  powerful  neighbour  the  King  i 
his  turbulent  adversary  Pope  Paul  the  Foi 
included  in  the  truce.  He  would  hare  congr 
more  on  tliis  temporary  pacification,  if  he  ha< 
secret  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliai 
concluded,  six  weeks  previously,  between 
France.  By  this  treaty,  which  had  been  sif 
December,  1555,  by  Cardinal  Caraffa  and  tl 
raine,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  projects 
in  Italy,  against  the  domination  of  the  Spani 
leignty  of  tlie  Medici,  should  be  carried  out 
and  combined  forces  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  at 
King. 

Although  Charles  the  Fifth  was  ignorant 
stipulations,  which  were  then  abandoned,  oi 
sumed,  he  received,  with  unfeigned  satisfacti 
of  Henr}'  the  Second,  when  they  arrived  in  £ 
ratification,  by  himself  and  his  son,  of  the 
which  seemed  to  avert  all  danger  from  the  Sp 

The  Admiral  Coligny,  accompanied  by  the 
Sebastian  de  TAubespine,  his  two  cousins, 
the  sons  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmoi 
of  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  arrived,  with  1 
the  end  of  March.  After  Philip  the  Secoi 
Brussels,  had  sworn  to  observe  the  truce.  Col 
Emperor,  in  his  little  house  in  the  park,  tc 
similar  oath.  He  went  to  him  through  a  do 
and  Flemish  nobles,  who  filled  a  small  ro< 
square,  leading  into  the  room  in  which  the  £ 
dimensions  of  which  were  no  larger.  He  f 
account  of  hi8  gout,  dressed  in  deep  moumi 
was  a  table,  covered  with  black  cioth.  Cliai 
very  gracious  answer  to  the  congratulationi 
dressed  to  him  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  trv 
open  a  letter  which  the  admiral  delivered  t( 
his  master.  As  he  found  this  rather  difficu] 
were  half  paralysed  by  gout,  the  Bishop  of  Ar 
behind  his  chair,  stepped  forward  to  open  th 
the  Emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so  :— 

"  What !  my  lord  of  Arras,"  he  said;  "yo 
of  the  duty  which  I  am  bound  to  perform  to 
good  brother !  if  it  please  God,  no  one  but  n 
And  then,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  broke  the  tl 
letter  was  fastened,  and,  turning  towards  the  i 
what  melancholy  smile,  he  added,  "  What 
admiral  ?  am  I  not  a  brave  cavalier  to  run  an 
that  I  fiud  it  so  difficult  to  open  a  letter?** 

He  then  inquired  about  the  King's  healtli 
descent  through  Mary  of  Burgundy,  from 
France :  "  1  am  very  pTouA,""  \ie  ^ul^^  ^^  q^ 
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mother's  side  from  tlie  family  which  wears  aiid  supports  the  most 
ceMjratt'd  crown  in  the  world."  Ifaving  learned  tlmt  Henry  tho 
Second,  whom  he  had  seen  as  a  child  at  Madrid  twenty-eight 
years  hefare,  was  already  grey-hoircd,  although  still  young,  the 
£m]Hmir,  naturally  retertin^;  to  his  own  youth,  related  this  anec- 
dote of  his  earliest  and  most  brillinut  years;  "  1  was,"  he  said  to 
the  admiral,  "  ahout  the  same  age  as  the  King,  your  masa'r,  when 
1  returned  from  my  voyage  from  Golelta  (on  (he  coast  of  Africa) 
to  Naples.  You  arc  well  awai'e  of  the  beauty  of  that  town  and  the 
graceful  aflhbility  of  the  ladies  there ;  i  wished  to  please  them  as 
much  as  the  others,  and  to  deserve  their  favour.  The  day  after 
my  arrival,  I  sent  for  my  barber  very  early  in  tho  morning  to 
dress  my  hair,  curl  it,  and  perfume  me.  On  looking  at  myself  in 
a  mirror,  I  perceived  a  few  white  hairs  like  those  which  now  adorn 
the  King  my  good  brother.  *Pull  otit  those  hairs,*  said  I  to  the 
barber, '  and  don*t  leave  one  of  them  ; '  and  ho  did  so.  A  short 
time  after,  when  I  looked  at  myself  again  in  the  glass,  what  do 
you  think  I  saw  ?  For  every  white  hair  that  I  had  pulled  out, 
three  had  made  their  api>earauce.  Su  if  I  had  had  these  last 
comers  pulled  out  also,  in  less  than  no  time  I  should  have  become 
as  white  as  a  swan." 

On  this  occasion  he  talked  a  great  deal,  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  on  every  opportunity,  of  the  infirmities  which  had  so 
early  attacked  him,  and  of  the  signs  of  old  age  which  had  prema- 
turely exhibited  themselves  in  him.  lie  was  particularly  careful 
to  show  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the  King  of  France, 
and  to  behave  aHablv  to  his  ambassador,  who,  at  the  court  of  that 
monarch,  ilid  not  btdong  to  the  warlike  party  of  the  Guises,  but 
to  the  pacific  party  of  the  Montraorencies, — as  if  by  these  demon- 
strations  of  good  will,  ho  had  hoped  to  establish  between  his  son 
and  Henry  the  Second  a  friendly  understanding  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  very  short  duration. 

The  l-'mperor  thought  he  would  be  able  to  retire  to  Vuste 
towards  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1550".  He  had  given  very  ex- 
press orders  that  everything  should  he  ready  for  his  reception  at 
that  period  :  and  bad  already  selected  those  servants  of  his  house- 
hold who  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  monastery.  This  house- 
hold, which  was  composed  on  the  feudal  pnncipic,  and  which  had 
fit  its  head  several  of  the  most  powerful  iiuhles  of  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  persons  of  various  ranks  and  functions.  He  left  the  most 
important  members  in  the  senice  of  Philip  llie  Second  and  Fer- 
dinand, and  from  the  rest  he  selected  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
accompany  him  in  his  voyage ;  and  of  these  more  than  a  third 
were  afterwards  to  be  confined  with  him  in  the  monastery  at 
Ynste.  At  their  head  was  Colonel  Luis  Quixada,  one  of  liis  three 
formor  mnjordomos:  appreciating  his  strength  of  mind,  loftiness 
of  character,  and  discreet  fidelity,  Charles  the  Fifth  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  natural  son,  Don  Juan  of  Auslrif 
whose  birth  was  unknown  to  almost  every  owe.,  mxA.  \va^  \«» 
rereaJed  onlf  to  Philip  the  Second.    \le  c\iO*e  aa  \\v%  ?.«it\<« 
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Martin  tie  Gastclu,  who  ha(1  been  o 
employed  for  ihc  despatch  of  businei 
of  liis  secretaries  of  state,  and  whom  hi 
trustworthiness  and  experience.  U]| 
doctor  named  Maihys.  One  of  the  gl 
was  William  Van  Male,  a  clever  and' 
several  years  had  been  accustomed  to 
required,  b.td  road  to  hira,  and  even  wi 
lativus  which  have  unfortunately  be€^ 
expeditions  and  political  actions, 
ncsc  mechanician^  Juanello  TorrianoJ 
attend  to  his  clocks.  The  other  per 
to  different  sen-ices — his  bedchambtf 
plate,  luR  .stable,  his  pliarmacy, — nut  _ 
hold.  Three  Flemish  nobles  named  1 
bremont,  were  to  uccompoDv  him 
monastery. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  pn 
Quixada,  left  Brussels  in  the  montll 
Ghent,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
and  his  daughter  tlie  Queen  uf  Bolicmi 
last  farewell  of  his  children,  and  acca 
Eleanor  the  widow  of  Francis  t}ie  ^ 
Hungary,  ho  started  for  Zealand,  whofl 
waiting  for  him.  A  few  days  before  fl 
act  in  which  he  abdicated  the  Kinpi 
King  of  the  RuTuans,  and  he  Bent  this  i 
ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  the  ] 
13th  of  September  he  wrote  to  his  hrol 
choose  the  time  and  place  at  which  1 
appoint  him  his  successor,  but  reitemb 
that  he  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  as  q 
uf  all  his  powers,  but  also  of  all  his  titj 
next  day  he  embarked  in  the  harboi 
large  vessel  called  the  Bertetidotia,  io 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  hii 
anchor  on  the  morning  of  tlie  13th.  £ 
came  on,  and  was  ailerwards  follnwei 
detained  tliem  at  a  few  leagues  from  Fl 
put  into  l^mmekens  from  the  1-ith  to  ; 
wind  ceased  to  be  unfavourahJe,  and  h 
of  IJiscay,  to  bury  himself  in  Spain 
chosen,  and  which  was  now  prepared] 
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The  bubbles,  Mr.  IJentley,  on  ibe  back  of  your  "Miscellany" 
encourage  ine  to  blow  you  one  for  ils  interior.  The  fact  is,  (hat  I 
hare  lately  pcrfomicd  a  journey  from  one  Irish  seaport  to  another; 
aml»  Bince  we  have  "Years,"  ami  "Months,"  and  even  "  Fort- 
nights," in  various  parts  of  the  woild,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  solid  octJivoR,  why  should  not  the  sayings 
and  doings  comprised  within  a  road  and  railway  drive  of  half  a 
day's  duration,  be  offered  to  your  readers  in  Uie  less  substantial 
form  of  an  article  .' 

The  little  trip  was  so  unlike  the  solemn,  taciturn,  nciglibour- 
rp])eUttnt  travelling  of  the  elder  sister  isle,  that,  as  a  strangt-r  to 
the  country,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast;  and  ii  occurred 
to  me,  tliat  by  jotting  down  what  I  saw  and,  nearly  word  for  word, 
what  I  heard,  there  might  he  furnished  a  photographic  glimpse  of 
this  singidar,  sociably  inclined,  fierce,  affectionate,  voIuIiIl',  and 
most  pleasant  people,  which  might  prove  entertaining  to  those 
whose  avocations  confine  them  to  the  e^istern  bhore  of  the  Irish 
Channel. 

**  Here  wc  are,"  then,  as  the  clown  says  at  Christmas,  on  the 
quay  at  Waterford, — for,  having  only  the  time  between  sunrise 
and  sundowu  to  draw  upon,  we  cannot  loiter  over  the  sea  passage 
from  Bristol  to  that  port,  llerc  we  arc  on  the  quay  at  Watcrford, 
aud  we  must  got  off  it  again  as  quickly  as  possible;  for  jf  I  stay 
to  sketch  that  city — evcu  though  indulging  no  further  iti  historical 

trospcctiou  than  ils  occupation  just  a  thousand  years  ago  by 
'ficandiuavian  invaders  and  Ostmeu  settlers — it  is  clear  that  our 
limits  of  time  and  space  might  be  very  considerably  exceeded. 

Amid  stunning  cries  of  "  DVc  want  a  porthur,  surr  .'"  "  DVc 
want  a  car,  your  honour  r "  a  torrent  of  passengers  aud  portman- 
teaus, pouring  ashore  from  the  stram-lmat,  was  hurried  along  with 
a  crowd  of  beggars,  soliciting  what  in  all  likelihood  they  st-ldom 
get  from  half  sea-sick  travellers,  and  of  other  appliconts  deserving 
the  name  no  lens,  pertinaciously  offering  for  sale  objects  which 
cuuld  by  no  possible  chance  be  of  the  slightest  utility  to  wayfaring 
persons ; — 

"  fiive  a  poor  widow  a  ha'penny,  in  the  honour  of  God."  ''Would 
your  honour  be  wanting  a  couple  <»f  fine  young  fowls  ?  "  "A  fine 
stfaraw  mat,  ma'am,  sewed  wid  iligant  strong  twine."  "  Don't  torgit 
the  poor,  captin."  "  Bny  a  fine  turkey — do,  your  honour,  we  huvVt 
look  a  copper  this  day."  "  A  fine  load  of  bog-dale,  tuiss  ? " 
"Will  I  carry  your  bag,  surr  ?  **  Such  were  some  of  the  demands 
and  supplies  awaiting  the  strangers  as  ihev  s«t.  fwA  \\x  \xv\Tis\\. 

r?/fre  was  a  decided  want  of  d\gn\x\'  \w  owt  CteVaxWaxwx^,  'os«. 
waa  its  character  any  way  elevaie(\  by'i.\ve  coiiXe'vtv'^^^swwMa.  ^^^^ 
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barkalion  ia  another  vessel  of  a  huge  h( 
pencd  to  be  going  on.  As  we  fought  out 
strong  detachment  of  porkers  duly  hooke 
to  be  suddenly  seized  with  the  desire  to  i 
OUT  partv,  and,  one  and  all,  came  scoi 
wharf  and  "  The  Mall."  A  pair  of  thei 
caused  preat  commotion  by  rushing  al 
crowd,  Ukti  a  chain-shot,  and  with  a  sin 
rigging  of  the  travellers  ;  and  I  do  heliev 
deliver  himself  of  a  good  round  oath, 
strung  hy  the  concerted  charge  of  two  c 
One  enormous  hog,  escaping  at  a  han 
instantly  converted  a  stout  old  lady  into  { 
entirely  disappearing  amongst  her  blac 
career  could  be  arrested.  I  hardly  knew 
the  patience  and  good  temper  of  the  hei 
their  fat  charges,  or  the  skill,  persevi 
which,  before  we  had  time  to  swallow  a  i 
or  six  hundred  pigs  had  been  safely  ei 
case  of  emigration  d  contre  cceur  !  No 
from  tiis  country  with  half  the  anguish  o! 
porkers^at  least  if  lamentation  must  b 
ness  I 

The  Irish  are  said  to  be  the  best  pij 
I  had  always  heard  that  when  they  desi 
these  eccentric  animals  towards  one  po 
invariably  steer  them  an  opposite  cour 
rience,  I  found  this  principle  still  furt 
words  "  get  out  of  that,"  seconded  by  a  | 
thom,  ap()earcd  to  be  the  usual  form  c 
appeak'd  to  was  intended  to  get  f'n/o  th( 
voyage.  The  same  exhortation, as  I  afte 
and  correct  Aarse-language, — "Hup!  gei 
verbal  small  change,  or  at  least  a  pron 
the  whip ;  moreover,  they  are  often  pa 
carman  to  his  nag.  What  he  is  got  oui 
Out  of  the  pace  the  "  baste  "  is  going  ? 
is  at  xhc  moment  ?     Out  of  the  shafts  ? 

It  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  my  1 
little  tiiTiti  to  lose,  for  Dublin  was  oui 
nccessiiry  for  the  well-being  of  our  pock 
distiplitie,  that  our  names  should  appear 
the  half  monthly  return  of  the  next  day 
suiting  Jor  our  journey  northwards,  w 
givin|r  the  owner  leave  to  take  up  chai 
vacant  scats  en  route, — provided  they  \ 
waiting  for  our  car,  we  noted  some  of  tl 
the  natives. 

At  first  sight,  the  male  Irish  peasant  ( 
slighter  than  the  Briton,  quicker  in  mai 
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grace  than  the  latter ;  a  much  more  communicatirc,  less  niratna- 
tive  auimal,  pleaded  at  being  talked  to,deligl)ted  to  afTord  iulbrma- 
tion,  and  gratified  by  an  interchange  of  common  courtesies.  "  A 
beautiful  day  for  your  journey,  thank  God  !  '*  "  The  Lord  speed 
ye."  "  The  Lord  send  ye  safe  home ; "  were  among  the  numerous 
pleasant  salutations  I  receired.  My  companion  boasted  that  a 
middle-aged  female  had  invoked  a  blessing  on  "  his  two  good- 
looking  blue  eyes,"  while  an  older  dame,  somewhat  far  gone  in 
liquor,  greeted  me  repeatedly  wilh  the  exclamation, — "More 
power  to  ye" — leaving  me  to  conjecture,  whether  these  words 
conveyed  merely  a  form  of  prayer  for  my  bodily  health,  or  were 
an  attack  by  implication  on  my  corporeal  potency.  I  was  glad  to 
learn^  more  lately,  that  the  expression  is  a  common  one,  and  is 
intended  civilly,  not  sarcastically. 

There  is  great  uniformity  of  dress  among  the  peasantry,  and 
the  cuistume  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  th<!  chuapest  or 
Iho  most  commodious.  The  corduroy  shorts,  woollen  stockings 
and  ungaitered  shoes  arc  unsuited  to  husbandry,  and  the  blue 
coat  and  gilt  button,  a  nistic  imitation  of  the  dress-coal  of  the 
bygone  generation,  still  more  so.  Vet  these,  willi  the  heavy 
caped  great-coat,  are  the  never  varying  attire  of  the  Irish  farmer 
and  coimtryman,  only  differing  in  state  of  repair  according  to  the 
meaus  of  the  wearer, — from  the  good,  strong,  unpatclicd  suit  and 
broad  beaver  hat,  to  a  fret-work  of  rags  unfit  even  for  purposes  of 
decency,  and  a  crownles-s  "  eaubcen  "  serving  only  as  n  conductor 
between  the  airs  of  heaven  and  the  owner's  skull. 

We  saw  many  pn-tty  and  rosy  faces  shrouded  in  blue  cloaks, 
for  the  Irish  girls  wear  their  mantles  on  their  heads  iustcad  of 
their  shoidders,  and  those  who  pL-rmitted  them  to  fall  to  their 
natural  position,  displayed  beautiful  black  hair  neatly  braided, 
and  modest  though  merry  blue  eyes,  shaded  with  dark  lashes, 
while  good  wide  mouths  and  an  addiction  to  laughter,  aided  by  a 
vegetable  diet,  gave  to  view  a  suecession  of  ivory  "  dinner  sets," 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  except  in  savage  races  or  savage  animals. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  yJi/'OHc/te  in  the  Irish  peasant  woman, 
although  her  chastity  is  proverbial  among  nations.  iShe  has  no 
need  to  be  ferocious  iu  the  guardianship  of  her  virtue  ;  for  her  native 
modesty  and  her  native  wit  arc  shield  and  buckler  against 
ribaldry  and  licentiousness.  Ah  !  Paddy,  Paddy  !  reckless,  im- 
provident Paddy  !  you  are  n  lucky  fellow  in  the  dispensation  that 
has  coupled  you  with  an  active,  cheerful,  aud  faithful  helpmate, 
really  to  work  for  you  when  you  are  lazy  (and  you  have  a  great 
genius  fur  idleness),  to  assist  you  when  you  are  sober,  to  lead  you 
homo  when  drunk,  and  to  piaister  your  rattlebrain  skull,  wheu 
"  itV  dirarting  yourself  you  've  been  ^  at  the  fair  or  the  paltheru, 
tlic  party  fight,  or  the  faction  skrimmage  !  I  don't  know  what 
Malthus  and  Martineati  might  say  to  your  early  wedlock,  but  it  is 
one  of  Pat's  characteristics  not  to  stand  shiveriug  on  the  brink  of 
matrimony,  but  to  plunge  in  at  once  aud  take  il>e  odds.  More 
pigs  and  potatoes,  and  fewer  children  in  the  cabins  oC  vl\«  -^^ww^ 
couples  we  passed  this  day,  might  dou\il\esB\:ii£\^\ttXi>X\«  \;xow^»i«iv*' 
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.^_^nng,  and  squeamish  thinkers  mi{ 

^wgd  houxho\ds  of  human  and  brute  be: 

^jGod's image  in  tlie  flesh, — there  should 

j^n ;  but — "  Hup  !  ye  divils,  out  of  thai 

MT  car,  drumming  his  brogues  on  the  ft 

^f^mte  of  cracks  of  the  whip  we  were  off,- 

j^re  of  us,  Heaven  knows  why,  with  a  triui 

It  iras  a  false  start,  however,  for  at  the  fi 

^re  horses,  my  friend  s  soldier-sen-ant  tc 

liacfc  o(  the  vehicle,  an  accident  only  to  b 

being  his  first  tiial  of  an  outside  car — one 

Tenienccs,  like  the  chars-a-banc  of  the  Co 

tned  by  the  facetious  author  of  "  The  For 

to  say,  we  had  not  gone  many  miles  befoi 

cODtingcncr,  although  the  centrifugal  resu 

nyself.     We  were  trotting  merrily  down  hill 

pasang  horseman  caught  the  driver's  attenti 

he,  suddenly,  to  his  team,  and  as  suddenly 

haunches ;  whereujion  my  liead  was  knockc 

of  the  coach  box  with  an  impetus  that  mac 

and  impressed  on  my  memory  for  ever  the 

Irish  horse-language  is  synonymous  with  th< 

Just  previously  to  this  interruption  we  li 

action  of  the  carriage  on  our  side,  but,  the 

under  the  seat,  of  course  the  state  of  die  ] 

our  kon.     The  horseman,  however,  dismoi 

brou;>ht  towards  us  some  heavy  object,  whi 

indifference  calculated  to  be  highly  encoura 

remarked,  "  Sure,  it 's  only  tlie  tirc.^*     And 

a  part  of  the  felloe,  too.     We  had  travellei 

the  points  of  the  spokes  ! 

AVhilc  the  wheel  went  into  hospital  at  a 
we  dropped  into  a  neighbouring  tavern,  wh( 
bread  and  whiskey  and  water.     I  was  indu 
sible  wry  faces  at  the  beverage,  while  throwi 
glass  through  the  door,  when  a  "  boy," — ths 
who  was  scratching  his  back  against  the  t( 
pered,  "  Ah !  your  honour  has  no  fancy  fo 
and  no  wondher.     If  I  had  you  up  in  the 
you  some  of  the  right  sort,  the  ould  stock, 
— not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead,  I  '11  go 
or  not  this  was  an  empty  promise,  1  had 
but,  at  any  rate,  as  a  Queen's  officer,  I  cou 
the  illicits. 

Acting  as  bannaid  in  this  little  waysidf 
prettiest  lasses  I  ever  saw ;  such  lovely  bla< 
and  snowy  teeth,  so  arch  an  expression 
withal  so  utterly  neglected  a  person  (to  us 
would  liavc  been  difficult  to  find  equalled, 
in  conjunction. 

"She ^8  to  \>Qmarc^e<itk«:U'«&^,wim\'" 
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that  love  of  diffusing  kuoivledj^,  usel'ul  or  useless,  so  common  lo 
this  people. 

"  is  that  true,  Mary  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Vlasa  God!"  replied  the  bare-fooled  Hebo,  with  a  perfect 
picture  nf  n  smile,  aiul  a  simple  Irankncss  worthy  of  imilaliou  by 
the  hi^ber-bom  under  like  circumstances.  Cue  might  almost  have 
envied  bcr  Uory,  provided  (be  pump  look  precedcucs  uf  the 
priest. 

At  the  blacksmith's  forpe  we  observed  a  large  four-wheeled  car 
under  repoii',  with  a  decidedly  un-Irish  name  painted  on  tlic  dash- 
board, 

**  An  uncommon  uainc,  ihat^"^  remarked  a  passenger;  "  bat  yoa 
must  be  a  stranger  hero  not  to  know  it." 

He  tlicu  proceeded  lo  inform  me,  that  the  owner  of  the  appella- 
tion came  originally  to  tbo  conntry,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  us  an 
Italian  organ-boy,  exhibiting  marmots,  white  mice,  "or  the  like" 
Clever,  go lmI- looking,  and  pleasing  in  roauuer,  he  was  a  general 
favourite  tlirougboui  the  connir)*.  I'roniotion  followed  his  success 
in  the  first  grade  of  his  hmublc  profession ;  for  a  j>edlar*8  pack, 
with  its  glittering  freight  of  foreign  [^ew-gaws  and  home-made 
•'  notions,"  was  soon  entrusted  to  him  by  his  employers.  Pros- 
pering in  this  branch  of  traffic,  he  added  a  little  cart  and  an  ass 
to  his  establishment,  and  thus  ruse  a  peg  above  (he  degi'ee  of 
tramp.  While  traversing  the  coiintr)'  in  pursuit  of  a  market  for 
his  wares,  he  had  a  smile  and  a  civil  word  for  eveTybody,  and  was 
repaid  in  like  coin  by  the  lively  and  polite  people  he  had  come 
amongst.  Now  and  then  he  gave  some  way-worn  pauper  a  lift  for 
charity's  sake,  or  some  proUy  maiden  for  gallantry's  sake.  This 
practice  fmi(ed  his  kindly  disposition;  but  it  did  not  "suit  his 
book."  Why  f^hould  he  not  carry  passengers  for  money  as  well 
as  for  love  ?  was  the  natural  question  of  a  ready  wit  and  an  enter- 
prising spirit.  The  little  vehicle,  accordingly,  enlarged  its  powers 
of  accommodation ;  tbo  donkey  was  superseded  by  a  stout  gal- 
loway ;  tlic  scheme  succeeded,  for  in  (hose  days  there  were  few  or 
no  public  conveyances  in  the  Irish  provinces.  Tlie  shrewd  Italian 
conceived,  and  by  steady,  gradual  an<i  well-devised  measures,  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  a  general  system  of  passenger  and  goods 
carri.igc  throughout  the  southern  counties. 

Meanwhile,  the  utterly  illiterate  orgau-boy,  bad,  through  his 
own  exertions,  become  the  well-informed  gentleman,  as  his  native 
disposiliou  had  already  made  bim  a  man  of  taste.  He  luurried  an 
Irish  lady  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and,  purchasing  an  estate 
with  a  commodious  house,  settled  down  in  the  cuuntr)-  as  a 
naturalised  Irishman. 

"  About  ciglitonn  years  ago,"  pursued  my  informant.  "  1  was 
travelling  on  one  of  these  cars,  when,  observing  in  the  bands  of 
my  next  neighbour  a  fine  copy  of  a  rare  book — 1  forget  its  title — 
I  took  occasion  to  make  some  remark  about  its  antiquity.  *  Yes* 
sir,'  he  replied,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  slightly  foreign  accent, 
'  it  M  rather  an  abstruse  work  for  a  poor  cavTaa.t\  \.o  tiVOL^^j.  Xwi. 
do  not  kaow  uie,  1  sec,'  be  conimueOi*,  ^exet^  wife  V«x^Tstaio«(.vfc 
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knows  B ,  the  carman.'     The  progressive  propriclor  of 

marmot,  tlic  ass,  and  the  galloway,  owned,  at  ilie  time  1  ftp 
three  hundred  horses." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  B.  at  present  ?  **  asked  I. 

"  In  Itly,  plase  jour  honour  "  put  in  the  driver  ;  "in  lilv 
hU  friends;  hut  he  carries  on  the  husiness  still.     Bo  por! 
more  liketv  to  own  three  thousand  than   three   hundred  boci 
uow  ! " 

"  U  he  well  in  health  ? " 

"  De  gor !  1  dun'  know  ;  hut  I  hope  so,  for  ho  *b  a  rale  geotl 
man,  and  no  mistake,  iho*  he  bas  run  most  of  as  poor  diuht 
the  road." 

Havio};  more  than  once  mentioned  the  driver  of  our  car  i 
present  joiiniey,  I  will  here  admit  a  slight  sketch  of  thai 
age,  OS  a  type  of  a  class  not  unimportant,  and,  by  all  ac 
quite  peculiar  to   the   coimtiy.     We   all    know  what  n.  digi 
sententious,  solemn,  and  generally  silent  individual,  is  the 
coachman  of  Knglaud,  an  animal  now  nearly  extinct,  but  of  i 
there  htill  remain  a  few  indifferent  specimens,  half  fossilix«d  1 
the  destructive  action  o(  the  rail.     A  ver)'  difTercnt  character^ 
the  Irihh  car  driver;  and  Larrj-  Aigan,  as  he  was  {generally  i 
^Laurence  Egan,  as  he  signed  himself— was  no  had  repr 
live  of  liis  order,      liarry  was  a  *'  boy  "  of  about  thirtyi 
forty,  full  six  feet  high,  well  made,  strong  and  active,  and  ^ 
a  weaiher-beaten  countenance  beaming  with  fun,  devilry  "and 
humour.  If  we  had  not  a  pleasant  jourufy,  it  was  not  I.*arTT'< 
for  he  did  his  best  to  entertain  his  passengers,  and,  to  do  bin  jos^' 
lice,  it  seemed  to  cosl  him  little  effort,  for  his  garrulous 
appeared  not  merely  spoutaneons,  but  irrepressible  in  ita 
redundancy.     He  knew  the  histor>*  of  most  of  the  housed, 
lots,  families,  as  well  as  natural  objects  within  a  wide  manrin 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  if  he  knew  tliem  not,  a   ■      " 
supplied  ihe  place  of  local  accuracy.    When  aiiec(lot<'> 
he  volunteered  a  song ;  and  a  fine,  rich,  manly  voice   hail 
Kgan.     That  fiuisliod,  he  would  nliisile  a  jig,  and  what  wasoi 
dance  it  on  his  foot-board.     **1  wislii  it  was  u»  the  dure  Ivm 
a  girl  I  know  of  fontinsl  uic;  wouldn't  wc   ajake  the  dut 
Whoop — yep  !  yo  divils,  outof  that  {to  his  horses),  bad  cCKtt 
am  I  to  have  all  the  footing  it  to  myself?  " 

Larry  had  a  word  for  every  one  we  met, — gencnUlr  ft 
always  a  mern',  and  often  a  bantering  word  ;   but,  at  udt  i 
word  without  liiil-     To  a  grave  old  woman  irudjfiug  pa»l,  be 
with  a  serio-comic  face, — 

"  licg  pardou,  ma'am,  but  could  you  recommenrl  mc  to  a 
sarving  maid  out  of  place,  wid  about  a  yearns  wageA  ja  SB 
stocking,  just  to  keep  me  out  of  hurdsliip  ?  " 

"  Ilalloo !  "  cried  he,  to  a  lubberly  clod, — **  did  yo  meet 
the  road  a  little  black  spaniel  dog,  wid  a  stout   voimc 
uuder  its  arum  ?  " 

He  made  one  fellow's  cheeks  redden,  by  obsening  aJood,— 
-** 'Xhere  \  a  lace  tot  ^ow  •,  ^V\^  Vv* 'd  turn  a  noggin  o'  milk  soor^ 
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]oolting  over  it !  **  And,  on  the  patient  growing  angry,  lio  added, 
with  a  threatening  gesture, — *' Shut  yeer  lace,  yc  ugly  lob,  or  111 
break  it  for  ye  in  a  crack  !  " 

Apislrophising  a  cut-purse  looking  youth,  he  remarked, — "  if  I 
was  as  fit  to  be  a  lawyer  as  you  are  to  bo  a  rogue,  Councillor 
Ketigli  would  n't  be  gocxl  enough  to  mend  pens  for  ino ;  ^^  and, 
calling  a  stupid-faced  old  num  tu  the  car-side,  he  addressed  him 
royst<!riou8ly,  with  a  side-wink  to  hix  passengers, — 

"Whisper  here,  my  estamod  friend!  Will  you  tell  me,  now, 
what  is  your  private  and  ondisgoised  opinion  upon  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Payruvians ! "  To  which  the  other  instantly  replied, — 

**  Troth,  honey!  that's  the  very  quesiion  I  was  going  to  ax 
yccrself." 

"  Be  dad,  he  had  me  there,"  confessed  the  laughing  Larry. 

With  all  his  jocularity,  Kgan  was  sclmr  and  steady  in  the  main. 
"When  it's  mighty  could  (or  mighty  hot,  for  the  raatthcr  o'that), 
I  takes  a  glass  of  portlier  wid  a  sketch  of  spurts  in  it — onc't  a 
mouth  may  be." 

"That's  the  turf,  your  honour,"  cried  Larry,  continuing  to 
supply  the  local  information  which  he  thought  my  looks  de- 
manded, as  they  strayed  over  a  series  of  long  black  piles  stretched 
across  a  dismal  swamp. 

"  In  county  Watherford  we  bum  turf  and  saycoal  from  Wales. 
Tliey  burn  stone-coal  in  Kilkenny  and  bog-dale  to  kindle  it,  for 
its  cruel  hard.  Bog-dale  is  the  oiild,  ould  pine  trees  that^s  been 
luiderground  since  the  flood,  and  (lames  like  a  torch  " 

"  What  do  they  bum  in  Tipperary  ? "  a.<«ked  my  friend. 

"Well  thin,  the  Tprairy  b'ys  ain't  no  ways  particular.  When 
the  fit's  on  *em,  it  *s  houses  and  hayricks  and  the  like  they  make 
fuel  of;  but  they  arc  quite  now  entirely."' 

"  What  makes  your  countrymen  so  troublesome  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  Oh !  the  rasons  are  as  thick  as  blackbcnies.  Do  ye  see  that 
big  house  in  the  wood  beyant,  convanient  to  the  church  ?  That's 
one  of  the  causes.  There's  forty,  or  may  be  fifty,  sowls  atUnds 
their  obligations  in  that  church,  and  the  ministher  is  pcd  12001.  or 
1400/.  a-year  for  his  trouble." 

This  seemed  to  be  an  exacerbating  subject  with  Larry,  and  he 
went  OD  to  tell  us  that  some  miles  further  we  should  pass  "a  fat 
recthoiy,"  the  last  incumbent  of  which,  ho  gravely  assured  us, 
"  died  of  a  pleurisy,"*  which  malady  he  solemnly  believed  to  sig- 
nify a  plethora  of  ecclesiastical  prefennent. 

"Look  away  out  there,  over  the  bog,"  added  the  carman; 
"  there  's  a  hill  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  and  a  wood  of 
stunted  firs,  and  a  village  of  twenty  or  thirty  cabins,  and  a  deep 
lane  ruuning  under  it.  That  *8  Corrickshock,  where  a  handful  of 
ptsantry  massacreed  a  party  of  police  twenty  years  back.  There 
was  thirty  of  the  Heelers  with  loaded  muskets  and  bayonets ;  but 
the  boys,  the  schamcrs,  got  them  into  the  boreen  and  balthercd 
them  to  bits  with  the  stones  from  the  walls  ;  fifteen  was  kill  ouC- 
right  and  all  the  rest  wounded,  and  wol  i^  xftaa  \iva\,  ou  ww— V 

•  •*  Plurality,"  yet\uL^. 
VOL.  xxxm.  ^  ^ 
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auoie  on  the  nde  of  ihe  Camckshock  boys, 
when  a  dacent  boy  could  n't  be  oat  after  so 
up  by  a  military  pathrol.     Many  a  good  lu 
the  country,  for  no  worse  than  preferring 
pay  sthraw." 

"■  What  do  yon  think  of  the  Six-Mile  B 
lad  ? "  pnt  in  the  stranger  passenger. 

"  Well  then,  surr,"  replied  the  driver,  look 
two  army  officers  on  me  car,  I  beg  leave  to 
sabjict." 

"  Three  officers,  yon  might  almost  have 
Teller,  **  for  I  served  many  years.     Pray,  i 
dressing  my  brother  sub,  "  might  I  ask  how 
had  you  commanded  the  escort  on  that  occ 

"  On  that  point,"  replied  my  friend,  "  I  r 
example  of  Mr,  Egan." 

**  Well,  now,"  pursued  our  fellow-trarellt 
these  two  rebuffs,  and  resolved  to  give  an  ( 
get  one  ;  **  here 's  just  what  I  would  have 
mitting  the  riot  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  rend 
volley,  whereby  hidf  a  dozen  ignorant,  del 
killed,  I  would  have  ordered  the  best  ma 
'  pick  me  off  that  ringleader  in  the  black 
One  shot  only  would  then  have  been  fired, 
the  right  one — would  have  fallen.  That's 
mercy  too  !  I  am  a  farmer  now,"  added 
found  the  bell-wether,  who  ought  to  knon 
and  misleading  his  flock,  it  is  him,  and  not 
that  I  would  bring  to  the  butcher  for  the  o 
ing,  gentlemen ;  good  morning,  Larry  !  "  ai 
he  shouldered  his  valise,  and  marched  stui 
towards  a  distant  village. 

Mr.  Egan  then  went  on  to  tell  us, — foi 
glooms, — that  it  was  not  far  off,  where,  s 
pnmon  had  been  murdered  on  the  higli 
nNNnsnin  had  been  hanged  upon  a  triangle  < 
which  he  had  shed  the  old  man's  blood.  A 
tors  came  to  see  it,  standing  on  the  hUl 
soldiers  formed  a  guard  about  the  gallows  ; 
the  execution  on  that  wild  locale  were  renc 
by  tlie  rope  stretching  under  the  great  weigl 
feet  tlius  reached  the  ground,  so  that  the  ha 
his  back,  while  another  raised  the  legs  of 
was  thus  killed  by  inches  after  ten  minutes 
the  old  mother  stood  "  on  the  top  of  the  diU. 
and  keening,  "  Oh  !  why  did  they  murther 
boy,  and  he  not  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
teen  stone  !  "  And  how,  on  bended  kneei 
tions  on  his  murderers,  while  the  curse  wi 
fury  from  the  la\\\«  axownd. 

"  But  wbat'a  1iie  oiAa  Xo  ViBXTj,  -^^xc 
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broke  off  our  narrator.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  the  sonp  of  Molly 
Brallagaii>  Captia  ? "  an<l,  without  .inrailing  a  reply,  but  putting  oh 
a  niock  Bcntiumnlal  look,  he  cbanted  to  a  dismal  ditty  sobm 
dozen  verses  of  complaint  to  tliat  fliuty- hearted  coqaeue.  Two  of 
the  filaazas  rao  as  fuUows  :-~ 

"Ua'aid,  dear,  did  ye  nevrr  hear 
Ofptirty  Molly'llrmllagw7 
TrntU,  dear,  I  've  lost  her, 

An<l  1 11  nrrer  be  a  ihbd  •gsliL 
Not  a  split  un  my  hide 

Will  ihc  sun  PT<r  tan  again, 
Since  MoUy  \tM3  left  me  here 
Alotte  fur  to  die. 

**  Oh,  ihe  Wt  side  of  me  carcase  i$ 
As  wake  u  vath<-r-|TueU  mn'om, 
t  've  nothing  left  upon  me  butirs 

Since  Mully's  been  so  cruel,  tna'oin, 
If  1  had  but  A  carabine 

I  *d  RO  and  fight  a  jewel,  ma'am. 
For  'tb  wholesonKT  tu  kill  uaeself 
Than  ttay  bere  to  die. " 

There  wa«  a  grand  image  ! 

"Till*  place  whfre  me  heart  was. 
You'd  ai*y  ruwl  a  turnip  in — " 

Ituc  my  notes  and  inemor)'  fail  me  zs  to  how  it  was  introduced. 

Although  decidedly  of  an  amatory  character,  Larry's  songs 
were  not  exclusively  lugubrioux,  and  one  to  which  he  afu-rwards 
treated  us,  illustrative  of  his  loviug  but  inconstant  complexion, 
was  80  infectious  in  its  jollity,  that  we  found  ourselves  iiivohm- 
larily  and  irresistibly  joining  in  the  clionis,  to  the  po^isible  detri- 
ment of  our  characters  as  sober  and  discreet  travellers.  Hero 
are  a  couple  of  its  stanzas,  and  I  have  since  heard  the  song 
attributed  to  the  famous  Captain  Morris. 

"  1  oiwre  was  a  lover  like  most  of  you  here. 
And  could  teast  a  whole  dny  oti  a  fii<;h  or  a  tear; 
No  siinshinf  had  I  hut  in  Kiuy'ft  bbck  pye, 
And  the  world  was  a  desert  when  the  wasn't  by. 
But  the  devil  knows  how  1  grew  fond  of  Miis  Btttj, 
Wtiich  placed  in  my  heart  qnitc  another  dc^gn. 
'Tis  a  hit  ofu  Ining 
Foi'a  body  to  sing, 
Jut  to  KC  uf  a  going  and  season  the  wine. 

"  Then  Lucy  cnme  next  with  her  languishing  eye. 
Like  thenzure  of  heaven  you  see  in  llie  iky. 
Thi*  l>eauties  of  Betty  she  threw  in  the  »hadc. 
And  1  vowed  that  for  ever  1  'd  love  the  denr  maid. 
Itut  the  elegant  Fduoy  one  dny  came  before  me, 
Which  placed  in  uiy  heart  quite  another  design. 
*  lis  a  bit  of  a  thing,  fcc" 

And  thus  on^  ad  infinitum  ! 

At  ouc  {Xiintin  our  drive  we  bad  glimpses  of  the  Bog  of  Allen, 

that  huge  tract  of  swamp  which  extends  for  scores  of  miles  tktck^.'^ 

the  central  thstricts  of  tlie  island.     Sotne  ol  Oift  Xwkbwx  \ia&M>ai. 

tioas  hereabouts  irere  of  so  rude  and  inelcVkft^  *  xaxatc^^voX^^^ 

■4  c  *i 
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■had  to  look  twice  to  be  convinced  that 
and  not  some  wild  animal,  crouchinf 
entrances.  Even  on  the  damp  and  < 
itself  were  to  be  seen  low  discoloured  mi 
been  for  the  feeble  wreath  of  smoke,  itwc 
to  believe  to  be  the  home  of  a  Christian 
this  apparently  heaven- deserted  land, 

A  priest  now  took  possession  of  on( 
groom,  with  a  bundle  of  horse  clothinj 
afterwards,  we  observed,  on  all  sides,  tl 
across  the  enclosures,  leaving  their  for 
sticking  in  the  ground,  and,  men,  wot 
police),  gathering  on  the  tops  of  the  hill 
Another  case  of  Carrickshock!  thought 
coat  su^ested  kindred  ideas  of  the  milil 
civil  power." 

"  Hurroo !  here  they  come  !**  cried  L 
and,  pulling  up  his  nags,  he  stood  erect 
did  likewise;  so  did  we;  so  did  the  Irisl: 
the   Knglish   batman,  as  the  cheerful 
hounds,  in  full  cry,  broke  on  our  ears. 

"  There  *s  Captain  Jones  of  the  Ini 
foremost  into  the  road  :  murther !  that ' 
ould  Micky  Miguire ; — more  power  to 
Lord  Watherford  on  the  chisnut ;  and 
here  's  young  Jem  O'Dowd  on  Blue  E 
the  last  in  it ;  and  the  colonel  wid  his  c 
ain't  wather  that  washes  his  face  that 
There 's  a  rid  coat  down — he  *s  up  agaii 
sowl,"  pursued  Larry,  working  himself  i 
who  did  not  like  thu  coped  wall  out  of 
sow],  the  longer  ye  look  at  it  the  less 
it,  like  a  man,  or  go  home  to  your  mothei 
wouldn't  stick  at  that,"  added  he,  touchii 

"  No,   Larry,  may  be  I  wouldn't,  in 
reverend  father  had  to  school  his  couni 
his  evident  desire  to  follow  the  hunt,  as 
and  disappeared. 

The  ecclesiastic  was  a  sleek,  well-ma 
with  a  round  black  head  and  a  rosy  fac 
his  strong  close-shaved  beard  ran  in 
Quietly  convcrsible,  with  little  of  the  dis 
to  his  order,  I  found  him  an  agreeable  i 
He  did  not  **  shirk,"  even,  the  subject! 
ordinary  power  over  the  people,  for  goc 
the  priosihood  of  Ireland;  and,  guessii 
scarlot-hut'd  cloak,  or,  for  aught  I  kn 
drawl  which  are  looked  upon  by  priest 
(he  outfit  of  an  English  officer,  be  gave  i 
this  influence  aa  e's.erXjediXi^  \Mn%e\^"wx  1* 

«  A  young  PioXeatosA  ftaT^E^aiiv,"H>^'Q» 
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pying  a  small  town  in  this  county,  having  one  niglit  drank  too 
freely  at  a  public  house,  lost  his  sash  on  his  way  home,  and  was 
placed  in  arrest.  The  captain  having  a  regard  for  the  young  man, 
who  was  smart  and  active  and  usually  steady,  pronused  lu  look 
over  the  act  of  inebriety  provided  the  sash  was  found  within 
twtnty-foor  hours.  Faihng  (hut,  (for  the  sergeant's  sash  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Queen,)  the  entire  transaction  would  have  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  colonel  at  head-quarters.  As  the  sash  had  probably 
been  picked  up  by  some  passing  inhabitant,  its  recovery  seemed 
nearly  hopeless.  Full  of  anxiety,  the  young  sergeant  applitd  to 
the  police.  The  police  failed  in  their  researches.  Late  in  tho 
evening,  liowcver,  one  of  tho  sergeant's  comrades  bethought  him- 
self of  the  parish  priest,  upon  whom  liu  wailed  and  told  his  tale. 
*  Never  fear,  my  friend,'  said  he,  '  the  sash  shall  be  furthcoming 
before  two  o'clock  to-morrow.'  And  so  it  was,  sure  enough.  The 
day  being  the  sabbath,  his  reverence  proclaimed  in  chapel,  at  once 
the  loss  of  tho  sash,  and  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
him  immediately.     Thus  sae.h  and  chevron  were  saved." 

The  clergyman  left  us  at  the  gate  of  "an  avenue,"  as  Larry, 
with  i>erfect  exactitude  of  derivation,  styled  the  utterly  treeless 
approach  to  a  neat-looking  residence ;  and  bis  vacated  seat  was 
soon  occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  county.  My  fellow  soldier, 
with  doubtful  tact,  commenced  with  the  driver  an  ai^nnient  on  the 
subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  Koniish  priesthood,  the  question 
being  wliether  that  word  siguified  merely  abstinence  from  wedlock 
or  a  general  abjuration  of  the  sex.      Larry  was  discreet ; — 

"  The  divil  a  ha'porth  1  know  about  the  matter; — be  (ior!  I  dun 
know;  and  bad  luck  to  the  know  1  know  about  it,"  was  the  scarcely 
earnest  form  of  defcncu  he  undertook  against  the  innuendoes  of  my 
fiiend. 

Our  new  passenger,  however,  broke  at  once  through  any 
little  incrustation  of  delicacy  with  which  the  subject  bad  hitherto 
been  invested,  by  saying: — 

"  Larry,  uiy  lad,  you  have  told  me  many  a  tough  story,  now  ]  'U 
tell  you  one,  and  these  gentlemen  may  listen  if  they  like.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  slrolliug  through  a  village  where  he  was 
staying  a  few  days  for  hshing,  remarked  to  one  of  its  inhabitants 
how  strange  it  was  that  all  the  children  in  the  place  seemed  to 
have  carroty  polls,  although  the  parish  priest  was  ns  black  as  a 
bear.  '  True  for  you,'  said  the  villager, '  Father  Flanagan's  black 
enough,  but  his  codjutor  's  as  rid  as  a  fox.*  ** 

**  Hup!  gerrup!  out  of  that,"  cried  Larry  to  his  nags,  swamping 
the  conclusion  of  this  irreverent  anecdote ;  "your  honour's  a  joker, 
and  always  was; — upon  me  oath  it's  blushing  1  am.  Well  thin, 
Father  Henessy,  that's  just  got  off  the  car,  is  a  good  and  bind 
man,  and,  before  he  grew  lusty,  was  the  best  horseman  iu  the 
countbry,and,  to  this  day,  in  riding  from  farm  to  farm  and  station 
to  station,  it's  as  the  crow  fiies  he  goes." 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  new  passenger,  *' fox-himting  priests  are  not  so 
common  in  Ireland  now  as  they  were  in  (otroex  Avj*.    'Wtft^  ^x*^ 
under  tighter  discipline,  and  have  enou^Vi  Vo  Clo»  va  to'me  ^\»»vc«.n»-* 
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to  keep  ihcir  floclts  fi-om  wandering  inld 
to  mention  voting  llie  irrong  way  at  cU 
ing  to  Mr.  Egnn  with  a  sm'tie,  he  a(}de 
yOH  ever  hear  of*  the  day  the  deril  wa 

"  I  did,  siirr,"  replied  Larrr :  **but| 
fofgit  it  entirely.^ 

"Pray  let  us  bare  it,"  said  I;  and] 
tTareller  told  thiR  tale  of  mystery  in  x« 
we  trotted  merrily  towards  Kilkenny. 
**  ll  was  on  a  fine  Febniary  day,  a  ; 
went  U>  meet  the  Kildare  hounds  at  a  ' 
from  the  foot  of  the  vanfre  known  an  the  J 
wa«  a  pretty  large  '  field'  oat,  some  of  J 
country,  mounted  on  first-rate  borses.fl 
was  drawn  a  fox  was  fouud^  and  after  ■ 
him  into  a  drain,  within  a  few  yards  ofj 
goree.  The  master  resolving  to  have  reyfl 
wliiUt  a  dicger  and  a  terrier  were  soiighf 
of  unearthing  was  going  on,  most  of  ih 
Cigars  and  sherry  and  sandwiches  am] 
other  featm^s  of  coversido  cuffee-hoiu 
the  day.  The  master  and  the  huutsifl 
and  the  only  whipper-in  out  that  day  wa 
when  the  roaster,  suddenly  looking  up  fp 
the  greater  part  of  his  pack,  and  bad  }\ 
anger  and  amazement,  when  a  distant  ^ 
heard,  followed  hy  the  faint  swell  of  a  ' 
instantly  lost  again. 

**  The  hounds,  it  appeared,  had  sto 
into  the  gorsc,  which  was  spread  ore! 
hill  under  which  the  field  wa.s  for 
found  a  fresh  fox  and  got  away  with 
as  thought  upon  our  horses  and  takin 
by  some  peasants  on  a  IxLuk,  after  cle; 
a  series  of  high  fences  topped  with  fi] 
open  valley,  along  the  bottom  of  whici 
Just  beyond  it,  streaming  up  a  sligfe' 
of  the  Kildare  bills,  wc  descried  the 
a  mile   ahead  and   mnning  in  such 
might  have  covered  the  iliirty  couple. 
of  the  pack  rode  a  single  horseman, 
the  distance  that  separated  us,  we  coti) 

" '  Now  'ft  our  time  over  the  6at,  or 
exclaimed  the  master ;  and  away  we 
until  the  brook  was  reached,  ll  was 
spot  wlicrc  the  bounds  had  dashed  » 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  horseman 
of  the  field,  however,  were  soon  or*r, 
were  left  to  get  out  as  ihey  could. 

"  Up  the  hill  we  drove,  spurs  in  \ 
And  soon  Te«c\ied  \u  ctcm.,    ^  Vl\uBt« 


the  foremost  rider.  '  Away  there,  bcyant,^  ansvcred  a  lad  on  a 
peal-stack^  pointing  dovn  a  dt^ep  valley  to  the  left ;  and  then.'  they 
were  sure  cnou(;h,  just  disappearing  round  a  spur  o(  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  an  instant  more  they  were  lost  to  view. 

***  is  any  one  with  them  ?'  cried  I. 

*'  *  The  diril  a  sowl,'  replied  the  boy,  '  barring  a  gintleman  in 
black!' 

"  The  majority  of  the  riders  bore  away  to  the  left,  while,  with 
6re  or  six  others  I  faced  the  flank  of  the  spur,  in  the  hope  of  cut- 
ting in  upon  the  hounds  by  a  shorter  line.  With  sobbing  horses 
we  topped  the  range,  and  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  lay  before  us. 
The  cliaractcr  of  tlie  country  Imd  now  become  decidedly  luoun- 
tainous.  A  bottom,  half  a  mile  below  us,  was  partially  cultivated, 
and  two  or  three  poor-looking  farms  were  pretty  closely  fenced, 
but  the  bill-side  beyond  them,  alternate  swamp  and  grass-land, 
was  divided  only  by  a  few  stone-walls,  and  towards  the  summit 
were  open  downs. 

"The  last  hounds  of  the  pack  were  just  extricating  themselves 
from  the  enclosures,  but  the  main  body  were  two  lields  aOiead  of 
them.  The  lone  horseman  retained  the  same  position  as  formerly, 
and.  while  bending  forward  ou  his  black  steed,  hat  in  hand,  his 
shrill  cheer  was  faintly  thrown  back  to  us  from  tlie  monntain  side. 

"'A  che«k,  a  check!*  joyfully  exclaimed  one  of  the  field; 
'well  catch  thera  yet  V  But  ouick  as  lightning  the  black  rider, 
casting  a.  few  couple  to  the  rignt,  regained  the  lost  scent ;  the 
hounds  at  fault  raced  up  to  thi;  head  of  the  pack;  and,  away  ! 
away  !  straight  up  the  steep  acclivity  they  flew,  rider  and  hounds, 
— no  arrow  straighlor  to  its  mark, — through  heather  and  gorse 
patches,  lightly  touching  the  walls  and  olT  again,  bogs  and  rocks 
nothing  hindering, —  up,  up  they  drove, — the  pack  now  miitc  now 
musical,  and  the  clear  bugle-like  voice  of  the  black  horseman 
now  ringing  distinctly  on  the  air,  now  bomo  away  faintly  by  iho 
passing  breeze. 

" '  The  d — 1  take  that  smutty-lookHng  fellow ;  I  hope  he  '11  break 
his  neck  !'  muttered  a  well-appointed  red-coat  through  his  musta- 
chios,  as  his  gallant  flrst  charger,  performing  the  duty  be  and  his 
master  loved  best,  dropped  tirst  into  a  trot,  and,  lastly,  into  a  con- 
firmed walk. 

"'  Upon  mc  oath,  I  believe  it's  the  black  gintleman  himself,' 
puffed  out  a  broad-shouldered  and  brogued  young  man,  as  he  flung 
himself  off  a  crop-eared  nag,  whose  rat  tail  shook  Hke  an  aspen, 
and  strode  up  the  ascent  beside  him. 

"Two  more  hills  and  valleys, — billows  of  the  mountains,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  height  and  depth, — had  we  to  encounter,  the 
hounds  as  gradually  augmenting  their  distance  ahead,  when,  near 
a  Ktorm-heatcn  cairn  raarkin^.^  the  highest  peak  of  the  third  or 
fourth  ridge  wc  had  crossed,  wc  came  upon  a  half-starved  shep- 
herd. *  Oh,  bedad  !  you  're  too  late  entirely ;  the  hounds  is  gone 
by  this  half  hour^— said  he. 
" '  Which  way  !  which  way  ? '  cried  I. 

"But  before  he  could  reply  we  dewrnud  ihe  ^«^/yK^^3xwt»'^^% 
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(nta  a  sonited  plantation  that  stretched  over 

g^gss  *>f  *>*"»  behind  which  the  sun  was  fast 

-nggttg  the  ridge,  however,  they  turned  tc 

[^  coarse  parallel  to  ourselves,  at  the  dist 

— ilgs  as  the  crow  would  fly.     We  could  almo 

tbej  sjjeti  like  a  weird  hunt  along  the  sky  lim 

it  irith  a  distinctness  well  nigh  supernatural. 

"■Hurrah!*  vociferated  the  dragoon,  as  1 

jf^ck  ^i^  13"^  unattended.     '  Hurrah  !  the 

come  to  grief  at  last  V — but  the  words  had  i 

tbe  figure  of  the  ebon  horseman  eniei^d 

g^^_or  from  under  it — and,  defining  itsel 

niddv  slij,  was  seen  cheering  on  the  houn 

sloDg  t^^  distant  hill  top.     A  moment  more, 

deep  lano  which  traversed  the  ridge,  they  be 

About  ais  hour  later,  on  our  way  homewards, 

in  the  direction  ihe  hounds  had  taken,  we  foui 

ft  shoe  put  on  at  a  forge,  and  a  group  of  loun 

tbey  had  heard  the  hunt  at  a  distance  pai 

Tillage,  and  how  Teddy  Houlahan,  while  thi 

actually  seen  it,  and  that  there  was  a  gentlei 

airay  like  blazes'  with  the  hounds:  and,  m 

swore  that,  while  they  were  at  fault  for  a  moui 

druw  u  flask  from  his  pocket  to  drink,  anc 

touched  his  lips,  the  *«pwfte'  took  fire  !  * 

"Having  shortly  afterwards  hit  upon  the  D 
onwards  and  homewards,  somewhat  humilia 
puzzled  by  the  event  of  the  day  and  wc  hac 
we  thought,  the  last  of  fox,  pack  and  solitar 
overttiok  three  or  four  hounds  straggling  alo: 
drooping  stems,  and  jaded  looks. 

"  '  Ho  !  Harbinger,  you  are  out  of  place  to 
bitch,  yoii*re  singing  the  wrong  side  of  your 
Arrogant,  old  boy,  and  try  to  look  a  little  n 
muttered  the  master  of  the  pack,  as  we  pul 
the  dejected  brutes.  At  this  moment  we  re 
hulkiib^  hobbledehoy  of  eighteen  or  ninetcei] 
his  ini<^ht  to  replace  a  heavy  gate  upon  its  hii 
the  half  lugubnous  half  liuinoruus  expressii 
prcdjcitiucut  commonly  puts  on.  He  toucfac 
to  the  rud-coats,  and  one  of  them  good  natui 
hini  ta  Yih  the  gate,  for  whicli  offer  he  was  ref 
that  he  was  '  a  ralo  gintleman,  for  that  the  h; 
ic  was  not  put  up.' 

*'  *  But  how  came  your  gate  broken  down, 
lUtlenuin,     Upon  which  the  other  went  on 
lUtids  had  passed  about  an  hour  before,  i 
;gh  road  in  full  cry  at  that  very  spot. 
*' '  Was  any  one  with  them  ? '  we  all  exclaii 

♦  If  the  rider  wctc  t\q\.  au^petlnMrnan  \\c  xm^x.  \a« 
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'Troth  !  there  was; — won  gintlcman,  as  I  koov  to  my  cosL* 

"*  Dressed  in  black?" 

**  *  He  was  so ;  be  the  hookey,  he  was  upon  me  in  a  crack,  and 
he  tould  me  to  jmU  a  stli:ikc  out  of  the  gap  by  the  gate»  and 
because  I  was  u't  smart  enough,  he  tuk  mo  a  poUhoguo  on  tho 
side  of  the  head,  that  made  me  eyes  stiiriko  iire  and  stretched  me 
ou  the  broad  of  my  back  i  and  with  that  he  laid  a  hoult  upon  tho 
top  bar  of  the  gate,  and  up  wid  it,  and  down  wid  it,  and  over  it  as 
it  lay  ;  and  '  forrard,  forrard,'  screechcp  he  to  the  dogs,  and  away 
ihey  wiut  helther  skelther  over  the  ditch  into  ^c  meadow  bcyant; 
and  the  divil  a  ha'porlh  more  1  saw  or  heai-d  of  ihem,  good  or 
bad.- 

'*  Nor  did  we  eit}icr,''  concluded  the  reviver  of  this  true  legend. 
"Such  is  a  correct  account  of  the  famous  run  with  tho  Kildaro 
bounds,  known,  twenty  years  ago  on  the  country  side,  as  *  the 
day  the  divil  was  out;'  and  nothing  ever  transpired  to  fix  tho 
identity  of  the  gentleman  in  black, — unless,  indeed,  it  may  bu  said 
to  have  been  established  by  tlie  laconic  dictum  of  the  village  leech 
while  fomenting  Paddy's  contused  jaw, — *  Ue  gad!  if  that  ain't 
Father  O'Flalierty's  mark,  it 's  mighty  like  it !  "* 

Of  the  ancient  and  once  wealtliy  city  of  Kilkenny  we  bad  not 
tame  to  see  much,  though  some  hours  might  have  been  pleasantly 
spent  in  lionizing  its  antiquities,  warlike,  monastic,  and  ecclesias- 
tical. Time  and  tide  and  the  rail  waitiug  for  no  man,  wo  hud  no 
leisure  even  to  test  the  three  well-known  boasts  of  Kilkenny, — 
'*  fire  without  smoke,  water  without  mud,  and  streets  paved  with 
marble;''  although  these  points  did  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  dis* 
cussiou.  The  most  striking  objects  were  undoubtedly  the  rural 
police.  Towering  above  the  rest  of  the  population,  they  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  corners  of  every  thoroughfare ;  their  smart  green 
uniform,  'cocked  forage  cap,  light  step,  and  clean  fresti  com- 
plt^xious,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  slovenly  aspect  of  tho  class 
from  which  they  have  been  culled.  Yet  if  a  man  nf  this  force 
were  not  worsted  in  a  fair  hip  and  shoulder  bout  with  an  equal 
opponent  from  the  looser-clad  peasantry,  then  the  pertinacious 
objecliou  of  the  faculty  to  tight-lacing  must  indeed  be  fallacious; 
fur  such  padding  and  screwing,  and  such  hunzting  buckle.*^,  1  never 
before  saw,  nor,  thauk  heaven,  ever  suH'ered.  In  a  personal  struggle 
some  part  of  the  machine  must  break,  for  to  bend  would  be  out  of 
the  question  !  Putting  aside  this  delect,  tho  mere  enrolment  of 
such  a  body  of  fine  fellows  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  instead  of 
leaving  tliem  among  the  ranks  of  the  possible  enemies  of  the  public 
peace,  is  a  stroke  of  good  policy,  worth  its  cost,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

If  the  rural  constabulary  is  one  of  the  objects  most  striking  to 
the  stranger's  eye,  the  most  painful  one  to  liis  heart  is  the  multi- 
tude of  beggars  by  which  he  is  beset  in  this,  and,  1  suppose,  in 
luost  other  Irish  towns.  Coming  out  to  the  steps  of  the  inn,  in 
order  to  witness  the  start  of  a  public  conveyance,  and  to  arrange 
for  our  own  carriage  to  the  railwar,  they  •poum^  u^ovt,  ^s  Sxwa  ^i^ 
quitrtcrSf  naiogUog  in  the  closest  couulci  ^\>ii  *\wtom\\\^  m^^  'S''^*^ 
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going  travcUoTs.    No  one  conid  lift  bitf 
instant  and  noisy  appeal,  and  slilt  less  : 
for  paymcDt  ot'jiisl  debts,  without  a  do 
towards  it,  as  though  it  were  a  commc 
the  rightful  property  of  anybodv  but 

"Ah!  veer  honour,  throw  us  a  ha'penjj 
Don't  forgil  the  poor  and  the  disthrisaef 
distitutc.  Ah  '.  >'oud;j;  glnileaiun  un  lM 
for  the  poor  childre  that's  starvin,  i4 
LarHi*t  tasted  bit  or  sup  this  blessed  d 
the  Almighty  purtict  and  purlong  veer  dt 
I  do,  at  all  at  all.  ia  the  name  of  Jasu 
are  to  the  poor.  Ah  !  yeer  honour,  ova 
little  sixpeuce  to  git  a  stone  o'  mal^ 
ochone !  uiyseU'  has  no  Im-k  this  day,  i 
plied  by  iiUrrjifCtional  gn:>aiis  and  sighs.! 

"  Yeer  honour  in  the  white  hat^  tbroi 
o*God, — we  got  no  relief  this  blessed 
hch  enough  ;  the  Lord  maintain  it  to  ; 
has  none.     And  may  the  blessin'  of 
me, — he  pnrtinds  to  be  asleep  !  " 

Here  the  white-hatted  gentleman  but 
oat  half  a  handful  of  coppers. 

"May  the  blessings  of  ibe  poor  and  th 
shinepin'  an'  wakin',  and  the  prayeriaj 
children  ascind  for  yces,  and  the  l.*ardfl 
send  ye  safe  to" — (the  ear  starts  amid  a 

Such  is  the  literal  form  of  attack  ad( 
cants,  while  dixcoorsing  ourselves  and  0 
hurry  and  confusioD  of  paying  bills 
and  trying  to  remember  not  to  forget  j 
paniments  of  travel,  and  the  strong 
home. 

But  we  are  now  snug  in  the  railway 
packed  at  Dublin;  and  wc  are  imi 
superiority  in  smoothness  of  action 
travelled  on  before.  The  countr}- 
certainly  not  picturesque.  In  eighty  xd 
nor,  1  believe,  with  any  deep  cntting.  ' 
across  the  splendid  champaign  of  theCi 
dare  and  of  the  spoiling  Irishman.  He 
intervals,  we  Hew  past  gaunt  old  castiy 
former  wealthy  and  warlike  character  i 
qucnt,  those  strange,  inscrutable  rounj 
terranean  wells,  which  have  remained 
gists,  however  ingenious  tlieir  theories, ' 
have  been  built  for  tlie  mere  purpose  of 

At  several  of  the  towus  we  possed, 
instance,  the  train  took  up  parties  of  en 
and  truly  a  most  piteous  and  [lathetic  se 
parting  ot  Inends^  u\^  xiA^-^^^  vconuf 
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Theirs  was  certainly  not  Iho  grief  too  great  for  utterance — deep 
though  it  undoubtedly  was;  and  the  sobs,  groans,  screams  and 
passioDate  ejaculations  were  such  as  no  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly conceive,  who  has  not  seen  a  family  soparatton  of  Irish 
peasants.  So  desperate,  indeed,  were  the  demonstrations  of 
anguish,  that  it  was  with  difficnlty  the  gaanis  prevented  men  and 
women  from  clinging  to  the  train  after  it  had  started;  and  so  great 
the  sympathy,  that  not  only  the  car-drivers  and  omuihus  cads 
we]>t  aloud,  but  that  most  llinty-looking  animal  the  stiff  collared, 
glazed  hatted,  and  bolt  upright  railway  policeman  absolutely  dis- 
solved into  tears — nor  strove  to  hide  them.  Myself  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  catching  the  infection,  when  compassion  was  turned  into 
wrath  by  a  young,  languid  dandy  demanding  of  an  old  one  in  the 
same  carriage, — 

"  What  are  these  people  howling  about.  Sir  John  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replit^d  the  fat,  important,  and  comfortnble-looVing  elder, 
"we  are  packing  off  a  lot  of  poor  devils  to  America  Irom  the 
Unions." 

In  another  instant  I  was  taking  np  the  cudgels  for  that  countr}' 
with  a  noisy  old  woman,  who,  standing  close  to  my  window  and 
clapping  her  hands  continually,  kept  up  an  nuccasiug  cbonia. — 

"  Oh,  wliy  do  they  send  ihem  to  that  barbarous,  outlandish 
place,  Amcricay  ?" 

"  Stop  your  screaming  and  listen,  mother,  if  yon  can,"  cried  T; 
"I  have  been  there  myself,  and  America,  I  can  assure  yon,  is  not 
outlandish  at  all,  and  no  more  barbarous  than  Ireland  !'* 

**  Oh  !  bad  luck  to  me,  listen  to  him  !"  began  the  irate  and 
elderly  Hibernian  in  violent  appeal  to  the  bystanders; — when  for- 
tunately the  train  proceeded,  and  our  dispute  was  abruptly  ended. 

The  journey  terminated  soon  after ;  and,  as  we  only  reached 
Dublin  to  go  to  dinner  and  to  bed,  1  will  here  likewise  conclude 
ajy  *•  Half  a  Day  in  Ireland,"  by  subscribing  myself 

Yours,  A  Sob. 

DuUin,  JaDuaty  I,  1853. 
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THE    MEMBER  FOR   BUMBLETOWN*S   PARLUMEX 
TARY  CAREER  AND  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 

BT  ALPRED   W.  COLE. 

Of  all  stale  old  sayings,  there  is  none  more  common  or  nnistT 
th&n  the  venerable  adage  Poeta  natciiur,  nonjit.  Tlie  adage  \% 
true  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  because  it  would  imply 
that  poets  are  alone  of  the  Natcitur  non  Jil  species,  wbereas,  ve 
opine,  there  are  many  others.  For  example,  taJce  oraton.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Demosthenes  to  tell  men  how  to  speak,  bow  to 
T^nlate  their  voices  and  their  acuon,  and  hov  to  deal  with  their 
subjects,  but  let  any  man  follow,  or  attempt  to  foUowr,  all  the  best 
rales  that  have  ever  been  given  for  the  guidance  of  orators,  from 
those  of  oratoir's  greatest  master  down  to  those  of  the  third-rate 
actors,  who  g^ve  lessons  in  elocution  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved Surrev  and  Victoria  notions  of  the  art — and  what  will  be 
the  result  r  will  be  find  himself  an  orator  after  he  bas  completed 
bis  course  of  instznrlion  ?  Not  at  all.  He  will  be  as  far  from  the 
mark  as  the  man  wbo  slionld  learn  Horace's  Ars  Poelica  by  heart 
(not  by  rote  oclr;.  in  the  faith  that  a  mastery  of  its  rules  would 
make  hioi  a  poet.  Where  would  be  the  deficiency  then?  We 
reply — in  the  absence  of  the  natural  gifts  that  alone  can  make  an 
orator  or  a  poet-  Talking  is  not  oratory,  neither  is  versification 
poetry  ;  and  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  can  produce  bat  talking 
and  versification — the  rest  is  God's  work. 

Whether  my  friend  Mr.  Algernon  Beagles  was  of  this  opinioD, 
1  am  not  able  to  state.  If  so,  he  was  also  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  fief  at  least,  possessed  the  genuine  inspiration  of  true  oratory, 
for  ho  fully  resolved  to  astonish  the  world,  and  to  delight  listening 
fii!i)atcH.  To  effect  this  great  end,  it  was  necessary  to  get  into 
I'lirliumcnt — no  great  difficulty  with  a  pocket  well  lined  in  these 
days  of  rampant  bribery  and  corruption. 

Mr.  Beagles  had  never  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  school 
or  cuHcgu,  though  he  had  read  harder  than  most  men,  cramming 
his  uiifurtunatu  brains  with  all  the  learning  he  could  get  hold  of, 
but,  like  Keed  sown  in  an  ungp-ateful  soil,  the  said  brains,  after  ab- 
sorbing all  the  learning,  brought  forth  no  fruits.  Never  was  there 
a  duller  dog  than  Algernon  Beagles.  You  might  converse  with 
him  on  any  subject,  and  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  it,  while  he  had,  in 
fact,  read  probably  more  books  on  that  very  subject  than  you 
yourself  had  ever  heard  of.  I  don't  believe  he  could  constme 
Ovid  without  the  constant  aid  of  a  Ladn  dictionary,  though  f  am 
positive  there  is  no  known  Latin  author  whose  works  be  bad  not 
read  more  than  once.  If  he  had  Greek  enough  to  understand  the 
'^-'ttament,  I  am   greatly    mistaken,  though    Blomfield  himself 
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should  hft\*e  knoTm  less  of  Sophocles  ilian  he,  if  incessant  stiitly 
alone  conferred  knowledj^o.  Poor  Bcnf^les !  Nature  meant  him 
for  a  joumeyraan-aTiylhing,  where  the  smallest  particle  of  intellect 
is  sufRctent  for  the  daily  dull  routine  of  life;  but  Fortune  made 
him  a  gentleman,  and  Ambiuon  made  him  aspire  to  be  an 
orator. 

When  Beagles  left  college,  he  was  an  independent  man.  He  fol- 
lowed no  profession,  and  needed  none,  for  he  had  a  nice  little 
estate  of  three  thoii<^nd  a  year  in  a  midland  county,  lie  might 
have  taken  to  parlridj^- shooting,  coursing,  fox-hunting,  and  petty 
sessions,  with  the  ardour  and  spirit  of  country  squires  in  general ; 
but  he  had  a  soul  above  such  things.  He  aimed  at  something 
higher  than  partridges  ;  he  pursued  something  nobler  than  hnres; 
he  sought  greater  "  ends  "  than  reynard's  brush  ;  he  foi-eswore  the 
magisterial  sessions,  where  po.ichers  are  punished,  and  unlicensed 
pnpas  compelit'd  to  proi  ide  for  the  fruits  of  their  nanghliuess.  for 
the  great  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons;  where  laws  arc  made 
for  the  mystification  of  judges  and  magistrates  throughout  the 
realm,  by  tho  collective  wisdom  of  the  representatives  "  of  tlie 
people,"  or  of  the  length  of  their  own  purses. 

*'  No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  says  another  old 
adage.  Reaglcs  was  not  considered  a  Solomon  in  tlie  county 
where  his  paternal  acres  lay.  His  tenantry  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  secure  his  election,  either  for  the  shire,  or  for  any 
bnrnngli  in  il,  and,  therefore.  Beagles  cast  his  eye  over  the  map  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  to  sec  *''  what  place  he  should 
stand  for  "  at  the  next  general  election.  The  result  was  Sittisfac- 
tory,  but  not  decisive  :  he  was  troubled  by  an  embttrraJt  tie  riche.sses 
in  regard  to  boroughs  open  to  the  highest  bidder— the  question 
was,  which  would  bo  the  best,  safest,  and  most  economical 
investment ! 

Beagles  took  advice  of  his  solicitor.  The  advice  was  sound 
and  sensible,  and  much  to  the  point.  It  was  simply  to  go  to  Mr. 
Puffy  Cheetham,  the  cclebnitod  dealer  in  boroughs  —  election 
agent,  we  mean — who  would,  no  doubi,  arrange  matters  to  his  satis- 
faction. Accordingly  Beagles  set  off  at  once  for  London,  and,  in 
due  time,  ho  was  closeted  with  the  renowned  Mr.  i'ufiy  Chcetham. 

"  I  understand,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  that  bland  gentleman, 
after  twenty  minutes  previous  questioning  on  the  subject;  '*  I  im- 
derstand  that  what  you  wish  is  to  secure  yourself  a  safe  borough." 

"  Decidedly,"  replit?d  Beagles. 

"  I  presume  that  you  are  perfectly  indifferont  as  to  which  side 
\'DU  adopt  in  politics  i  or  have  you  any  little  prejudices  in  that 
Way?" 

Beagles  looked  aghast !  indifferent  as  to  which  side!  little  pre- 
judices !  could  he  believe  his  own  ears  ?  Why,  Beagles  fell  him- 
self a  perfect  patriot  of  a  genuine  high  tory — so  high  a  tory  as  to 
be  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  generation  he  lived  in  altogether. 
And  he  to  be  supposed  'Mndifferent''  on  such  a  subject,  or  to  have 
only  some  "  little  prejudices"  about  it! 

As  soon  as  he  could  recover  from  his  state  of  amazement,  saffi* 
ciently  to  5)K!ak,  lie  exclaimed ; — 
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laiHflereat,  Mr.  Cheetbam  !  I  tbank  1 
con^erraiiTe  to  the  back  bone !  I 
^Moples  for — for — ^ 

^  For  a  borough ;  exactly  so,  my  good  lii 
yvax  pttnci^les;  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  lei 
Titism.  and  die  parity  of  its  professors." 

It  nerer  struck  Beagles  that  while  be  « 

«vn  ixtcomi|idbility,  be  was  going  to  negoti 

g  otht:  r  people — to  wit,  the  ten -pound 

borou^    Neither  did  the  polite  Mr. ' 

of  himrng  at  such  a  thing.    Howerer,  there  i 

hciTins  »o4  selling ; — the  latter  is  tradesman 

tlemuRliko.  even  in  the  matter  of  votes  and  c 

"  CooMrrvatiTe,  then "  said  Mr.  Cheetba 

ihit  £u:t.  ''  Now,  the  next  point,  my  dear  sir, 

what  «irv  you  disposed  to  risk  in  this  contest 

**  HUkl**  repeated  Beagles,  not  quite  likin 

"When   I  say  'risk,***   replied   Mr.    Ch< 

Usnd  sniilr,  "•  you  must  understand   me  as  i 

sional  WTta.    In  point  of  £ict,  there  is  no  rial 

"  But,  there  may  be  a  petition  ?"  suggesi 

*0f  course — of  course ;  such  things  un/l 
^y  ire   gttting  most  unpleasantly  commo 
jgjjii-  bt-  arraiged." 

**  Indeed  T*  exclaimed  Beagles;  "I   didn' 

Mr,  Piiify  Cheetham  smiled  again— polite! 
«^bU  client  was  so  charmingly  '*  verdant.'*  J 
ItKili  of  intense  confidence,  he  said  : — 

"  Mv  di'iir  sir,  you,  of  course,  understand  t 
tfcrsauoii  is  of  the  most  private  and  confidenti 
ni>iitWd  assent.  "Then,  I  need  only  add  that 
thing  obe,  are  very  easily  arranged,  thus — ." 
Cheethani  significantly  tapped  his  side  pock 
purse  chiulied  with  a  golden  rattle. 

*'  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so  !"  exclai 
bow  eo?'' 

Mr.  Pufiy  Cheetham  here  entered  into  a  < 
wrap^H-il  lip  in  a  great  deal  of  circumlocuti( 
which  was,  that  those  gentlemen,  who  paid  su 
bad  their  |)etitions  "  set  off"  against  other  pel 
paying  Whig  petitioned  against,  and  a  well- 
like condiiiou,  were  mutually  released  from  th 
petition  l^ing  played  off  against  another,  ( 
lame  time,  by  which  means,  as  Mr.  Puffy  C 
nlained^  no  injury  was  done  to  either  side,  no 
parties  In  ihe  house  destroyed  by  it. 

*^  The  question  is,  therefore,"  continued  1 

liter  this  explanation,  "  do  you  wish  to  seci 
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petitions  ?  or  are  you  content  to  secure  jour  elecuon  only,  and 
tiii:  a  petition  f" 

"  What  will  be  the  difference  of  the  expense  ?"  ashed  Beagles. 

"  Considerable,  of  course,"  replied  Cheethanij  *'  bat  the  amouot 
will  dept-ud  on  the  place  you  stand  for.** 

"  Let  n)C  have  the  least  expensive  place,'*  su^ested  Beagles. 

A^aiu  Mr.  Cheethara  smiled  benignantly. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  I  cob,  my  good  sir,  howeFcr  much  I 
may  desire  to  do  so.  You  must  be  aware  that  some  places  are 
already  engaged; — as  they  tell  you  at  tlie  theatrical  box-offices. 
Let  me  see — **  and  here  he  turned  to  a  large  steel-clasped  ledger, 
and  looked  over  some  pages  of  it.  We  should  very  much  have 
liked  to  peep  into  tliat  book  ;  but  no  one,  save  Mr.  Pafly  Cheet- 
ham  himself,  was  ever  allowed  to  do  so.  Therefore  we  can  only 
guess  at  its  contents,  and  we  strongly  sunnisc  them  to  be  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  the  names,  pupulation,  number  of 
Toters,  politics,  peculiarities,  price  and  purchasers,  of  divers  or 
moAt  of  the  boroughs  in  Great  Britain. 

"lliere  is  Bumbletowii,"  said  Mr.  Cheetham ;  "a  nice  quiet 
borough  ;  not  particular  as  to  politics  ;  voters  very  well  informed 
as  to  the  raitie  of  their  pririJcges  ;  no  overwhelming  landlord  in- 
terest at  work  ;  quite  open  at  ail  times  to  the  most  eliyibh  candi- 
date, and,  at  present,  disengaged." 

"  What  would  he  the  price — I  mean  what  would  be  the  expenses 
of  my  election  for  Bumbletown,  do  you  think?"  asked  Mr. 
Beagles. 

"  Uisking  petition,  about  fifteen  hundred;  guaranteeing  against 
petition  {at  least,  ug:iinst  its  consequences,)  one  thousand  more," 
replied  Pudy  Cheetham. 

*'  Pear  mc  !"  exclaimed  Bcaj^ee,  thinking  how  expensive  was  » 
licence  for  oratory.     *'  Well,  1  think  I  '11  risk  the  pelitiop.'* 

If  poor  Beagles  could  but  have  sfien  the  little  sardonic  smile  that 
crossed  Mr.  Puffy  Cheetham's  benign  countcuuuce  for  an  instant, 
he  would  hare  altered  his  mind.  U  never  struck  him  that  a  third 
species  of  bargain  might  be  made — to  lose  the  election  at  ihe  poll 
and  gain  the  seat  on  petition !  Mr.  Puffy  Cheetham  had  guaran- 
teed him  the  election;  might  be  not  guarantee  his  opponent? 
well,  well,  we  must  leave  mme  things  to  the  render's  imagination. 

However,  after  a  little  further  discus.*iion.  Mr.  Beagles  wrote  a 
cheque  for  1,500/.,  payable  to  "  John  Smith,  Esq.,"  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  Mr.  Puffv  Cheetham  guaranteed  that  he  shoidd  be 
elected  M.  P.  for  Bumbletown,  at  the  furthcoming  general  elcc 
tioD. 

Beagles  wont  away  with  a  lightened  heart — and  pocket — now 
that  he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  the  height  of  his  ambition — a  seat 
in  Parhamcnt.  He  was  quite  confident  of  obtaining  the  seat,  and 
equally  confident  that  he  should  distinguish  lumself  by  his  oratory. 
Not  that  Beagles  possessed  that  complete  self-satisfaction  and 
inimitable  audacity  distinctive  of  so  many  rising  orators  of  the 
day,  and  especially  characteristic  of  Irish  gentlemen,  who  practise 
at  the  Old  BaUey  bar,  and  which  the  ill-natured  term  impudence. 
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Beagles  was  quite  deficient  io  this  raloali 
vous,  and,  in  one  sense,  modest ;  but,  m 
nodcsty,  lay  an  idea  tbat  be  was  a  nian  of 
tBe  "  stuff"  of  an  orator  in  him.  How  mj 
there  are  in  the  world  ! 

The   stotit   gentleman   at  the  evening 
waistcoat  worlting  its  slow  way  up  to  bis  t 
poses   "the   ladies,"  never  doubts   tbat  ] 
speech,^  while  be  has  been  floundering  an 
a  large  fish  in  shallow  water.    The  eternal 
ners,  who  proposes  "  Prosperity  to  the  Uni 
Provident  Institution,*'  in  a  do^and-go^nl 
tical,  bewildered  and  interrainable  speech, 
has  been  eloquent ;  and  even  more  so  whc 
his  heart  and  assures  the  charitable  tope: 
his  health,  that  he  is  highly  "flatified  a 
honour  they  have  done  him. 

Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  general  el 
gcmon  Beagles  prepared  his  address  to  th( 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Burabletown. 
to  the  reader :  if  he  be  a  Dumbletonian,  be 
not,  he  will  probably  be  neither  enUghten 
perusal.  It  was  very  like  election  addrei 
that  it  was  written  by  the  candidate  hie 
things  arc  managed  by  others,  and  we  are  t 
we  hear  an  uninitiated  politician  exclaim: 
address  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Slowbi 
I  had  no  idea  he  was  a  man  of  such  abili 
boys,  who  was  never  guilty  of  writing  anyt 
his  name  across  a  bill-stamp,  could  have 
own  head,"  as  the  children  say)  that  worn 
smooth,  and  verj'  promising  production, 
admiration  of  the  reader,  and  the  enthusi 
whom  it  is  addressed.  What  does  a  man 
should  like  to  know,  if  he  is  to  have  sue 
hands?  And  how  does  Michael  O'Callaghai 
of  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform,  retain 
flourishing  state  of  his  finances,  in  spite  of 
the  O'Callaghan  estates,  whose  county  has  n 
geographers  ?  Why  is  that  worthy  gentle 
"pen-and-ink  Mike" — overwhelmed  with 
mentary  aspirants  of  all  politics,  and  enal 
standing  little  accounts,  at  the  particular 
election  is  approaching  ?  When  you  hai 
you  may  have  an  idea  why  Slowboys*  ai 
Dunderhead's  hustings-speech  so  remarkal 

Algernon  Beagles  proceeded  to  the  to 
the  nomination -day  of  that  important  bo 
course  be  entered  the  town  in  a  carriage  ar 

*  No  fiction  this ;  we  hear 
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colonra  (orango)  in  due  style.  Of  course,  aUo^  he  was  cheered 
and  hnoU.'d,  lauded  and  quizzed,  blessed  and  cursed,  irith  thf^ 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  Not  that  those  who  blessed  him  hail  wiy 
parlicular  love  for  himself  or  his  politics,  nor  did  all  those  who 
cursed  liim  intend  to  vote  of^ainst  him.  As  Mr.  C'lieethnm  said, 
they  knew  ilie  tuitte  of  iheir  privileges,  and  intended  to  get  it. 
Besides  which,  men  sell  their  votes,  but  retain  their  freedom  of 
speech,  and  some,  in  one  point,  of  action  also  :  and  so  Bill  Styles, 
the  blacksmith,  rotes  for  the  orango  candidate  on  polling  day,  but, 
nevertheless,  hurls  a  dead  cat  in  his  face  on  nomination  dny.  Is 
not  Bill  Styles  a  free-bom  Briton,  and  an  independent  elector? 

The  nomination  ensued.  One  gentleman  proposed  Algernon 
Beagles,  Esq.,  as  a  fit  and  proper,  &.c.  &e.  Another  genllentan 
proposed  Vak-ntine  Keen,  Esq.  The  show  of  hands  was  in  favour 
of  Keen ;  a  poll  was  demanded,  and  the  business  of  the  election 
commenced.— Stay,  though  !  we  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of 
the  K|)eeclies  of  the  rival  candidates:  but  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
seeing  that  no  one  heard  a  single  word  of  them,  and  it  might  have 
been  very  doubtful  whether  either  gentleman  did  make  a  speech 
at  nil,  were  it  not  for  llie  fact  that  the  ''  orange'*  paper  of  Bumble- 
town  gave  Mr.  Beagles'  oration  iu  full,  professing  their  inability  to 
catch  one  word  of  Mr.  Keen's,  in  consequence  of  the  storm  of 
hisses  and  hootings,  wherewith  he  was  assailed ;  while  the  "  blue  ^ 
journal  of  the  same  place  re])ortcd  the  entire  of  Mr.  Keen's 
harangue,  and  were  extremely  sorrj*  that  Mr.  Beogles'  was  utterly 
inaudible.     Very  odiUy-formed  ears  there  are  at  an  election  ! 

The  polling  took  place.  We  are  not  going  to  divulge  the  secret 
and  mysterious  arts  by  which  red-hot  *'  blues"  were  induced  to  vole 
for  the  *  Orange'  candidate,  by  which  others  were  rendered  unable 
to  vote  at  all,  and  by  which  a  few  dead  men  appeared  to  have 
risen  from  the  tomb  to  record  their  votes  for  Mr.  Beagles.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  for  once  in  a  way  tl»e  'Orange*  was  couhurde-roxe. 
Beagles  was  declared  duly  e'ected;  Beagles  was  chaired;  Beagles 
addressed  the  mob  ;  Beagles  had  two  rotten  eggs  in  his  face — a 
dead  dog  smashed  bis  Imt,  and  n  cabbnge-stalk  nearly  doubled  him 
up.  No  matter :  these  are  but  the  necessary  concomitants  of  an 
election  under  our  free  and  happy  system.  Beagles  was  M.P.  for 
Bumblelown! 

It  is  far  easier  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  do 
anything  besides  vote  and  attend  Committees  when  you  are  there. 
So  Beagles  found  it.  lie  rrah  now  a  legislator,  but  he  wanted  1o 
bo  an  orator.  .Alas!  there  were  innumerable  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  Beagles  could  let  off  a  speech.  First,  there 
were  the  forms  of  the  House,  which  troubled  and  pu^^led  him 
greatly;  he  found  that  he  had  a  new  education  lo  go  through,  and 
one  that  called  for  the  vcr)'  qualities  poor  Beagles  was  most  de- 
ficient in  — memory  and  quickness.  He  was  astonished  to  find, 
also,  how  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to  oppress  and  un- 
nerve him.  He  obsened  that  platform  orators  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  astounding  public  meetings  were  tame  and  twaddling 
within  tho  walla  gf  the  House;  that  noisy  demagogues  sunk  iutA 
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the  mos^t  m«guificani  of  back-bench-i 
to  calch  the  Speaker's  eye  at  the  right  n 
pti^zlhig  to  make  nut  rrbat  the  deuce  tbe 
talking  about,  though  his  speech  termed  cb 
cnoogb  when  read  in  the  ttewspapers  ih« 
"herns"  and  "  ahs"  aud  "I  beg  pardons" 
repetiuons  biding  the  point,  as  ed'ectiiaUjr 
(be  sword-blade,  left  out  bv  the  iDgenuity  ai 
of  the  reporter.  How  few  lucit  would  have 
^>cakers  were  it  not  lor  tlie  tact  of  the  stei 

Beagles  studied  every  subject  brought  I 
the  day  long  that  he  wa»  not  attendinf 
"  crauiDun^^'*  him.«elf  with  Uansani  and  £ 
Adaiu  Suulh,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  \ 
made  notes  of  all  he  rend,  and  then  he  i 
qnestiou;  but  alas!  the  House  always  "di' 
matter  before  poor  Bcagks  had  had  tlie  i 
displayiug  tlie  Learumg  he  had  amassed  ( 
aesaed — or  of  practically  asceruuning  ho 
forgotten  both. 

All  ihiswas  very  distresHng  to  Beagles; 
ami  aUnniiig  was  thv:  fact  of  a  very  stro 
sented  against  bis  return,  on  tbe  ground  i 
and  corruption.  The  ominous  way  iu  wk 
gresaed— the  mass  of  ugly  cvklcnce  which  ' 
duublfui  shake  of  the  head  with  which  M 
swercd  him  when  he  tremblingly  asked  him 
convinced  him  that  the  wurst  was  impendin 

"  Vou  should  have  made  up  your  uiind  tc 
inisfortiuie,  my  good  lur,"  said  Uie  boroug 

"  Coulilirt  I  now?"— began  Beagles. 

"  Too  late,  sir,  too  late,**  replied  Chfl 
that  his  doom  was  sealed. 

Had  Beagles  been  wise,  he  would,  per^ 
Beagles  was  rwl  wise.  So  he  came  to  an 
Intiou. 

'*  if,"  «aid  be  to  himself,  "  I  must  lose  ■ 
will  at  least  distinguish  myself  once  befo: 
help  nie  to  another  scat  before  long,  and  (M 
shall  kuuw  whom  and  what  ihuy  have  lo«a 
so  saying.  Beagles  determined  to  cnmpoee 
speech,  and  to  deliver  it  suniehow  or  otbw. 
lie  select?  There  was  little  time  to  be  lost 
day:  he  had  tbe  evening  to  himseli*:  tc 
What  we«e  the  Orders  of  Ihc  Day.' 

Thero  was  the  "Sugar  Question  "  and  1 

Beagles  selected  ttie  former.  He  seized 
the  composition  of  his  oration.  He  trealeti 
cally.  He  began  with  tlte  history  of  sugan 
process  of  lU  manufacture  ;  be  touched  cm 
with  it  i  on  ibe  &hLvc-trade ;  on  North 
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Indies  ;  the  K.iKt  Indies  and  Mauritius  ;  on  the  consumption  of 
sugar;  on  the  wholesoraenesA  of  Aiigar;  on  the  refining  of  sugar — 
in  fact  on  erery  place,  every  race,  evtry  thing  and  everv  event 
connected  nearly  or  rcmotc^lr  with  sagar.  Then  he  branched  off 
froui  lacts  into  declamation,  or,  rs  he  called  it,  the  higher  flights 
of  oratory.  He  talked  about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
common  sense  of  the  English  people,  the  august  assembly  he  was 
addrcsAing,  &c.  He  invoked  the  goddess  of  justice  in  classical 
terms;  he  '''implored'*  the  House  in  Parliamentary  terms;  he 
appealed  to  the  great  Hi-itiiith  nation  in  clap-trap  terms ;  and  he 
wound  up  with  a  wonderful  puroralion  in  which  Britannia  and  ibe 
House  of  Commons,  tlie  suffering  colonies,  the  landed  interest, 
the  rights  nf  the  people,  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  his  con- 
scientious motives,  ami  the  "welfare  and  greatness  of  our  immense 
and  glorious  empire"  were  juinhh'd  together  in  a  grand  and  daz- 
zling final  lableaa  that  would  infalUbiy  electrify  the  House,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  a  roar — of  applause,  of  course. 

Hanng  completed  the  composition  of  his  speech,  the  next 
thing  was  to  learn  it  by  heart.  Beagles  maintained  that  every 
good  speech  was  prepared  Ijeforehand,  and  hf  referred  to  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  smelHng  of  the 
]amp.  The  difHculty  was  to  learn  the  statistical  parts  of  his  ora- 
tion. So  by  way  of  aid  he  made  a  kind  of  abstract  of  its  contents 
— with  copious  notes,  and  ihp  heiidings  of  each  new  sentence. 
And  so  with  immense  labour  (for  he  began  at  10  at  night,  and 
had  not  finished  till  five  in  the  morning)  be  loanit  his  speech  by- 
heart,  and  delivered  it  in  front  of  bis  cheval  glass  with  great 
effect. 

The  momentoua  evening  arrived.  The  Sugar  Question  came 
on,  and  lleaglcs  sat  in  a  stute  of  great  inward  excitement,  tvatch- 
ing  for  an  opportunity  of  springing  on  to  his  legs  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye,  and,  meanwhile,  repealing  bis  speech  over  to  liim- 
self  so  that  he  might  not  forget  it.  It  was  particularly  unpleasant 
to  feel  so  nenous  that  night:  be  really  wished  that  his  hanua  would 
not  tremble  so  much,  and  that  his  legs  would  not  feel  so  weak. 
Once  or  twice,  when  addressed  by  a  neighbour,  he  found  it  very 
difBcidt  to  get  a  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  out:  those  little  words  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throat,  and.  at  last,  burst  out  in  a  tremulous  stylo 
— like  the  handwriting  of  a  gentleman  who  drinks  bnuidy  and 
water  for  breakfast.  Very  uulucky  all  this  on  the  very  night  he 
was  going  to  make  his  d^but  as  nn  orator. 

At  least  six  times  did  poor  Beagles  jump  up  after  other  mem- 
bers  had  sat  down,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  S]>eakefs  eye.  But 
lome  one  had  always  caught  it  already,  and  was  beginning  his  ad- 
dress, and  so  Beatles  had  to  shrink  back  again  into  his  scat.  At 
length  he  was  homfied  by  hearing  loud  cries  of  **  divide,''  during 
the  speech  of  an  eloquent  Irish  gentleman  who  was  expatiating  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  A  propox  of  the  Sugar  Qnestion.  But  an 
Irish  orator  is  not  easily  put  down  or  abashed — still  less  easily  is 
he  kept  to  the  subject  in  hand.  And  so  the  honourable  member 
thundered  away  in  a  violent  eor-pieroiug  Cork  brogue,  on  erery- 
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thing  but  sujfar,  ull  he  had  given 
lion  with  which  he  alwavs  cauie<)own) 
last  he  sat  dourn^  Ucat^les  sprang  up,  w 
benchers;  but  a  perfect  hailstonm  oL 
Speaker  caught  nobody's  eye,  but  put  d 
opposing  parties  into  the  opposing  lo 
oration  was  stifled  in  the  moment  of  itt 
"  Why  did  n't  1  selert  the  Sewer  qttfli 
he  took  his  scat  again  after  the  divisiol 
Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  Could 
"  Sugar"  question  into  one  on  the  "  1 
quite  clear  that  the  historical,  statistic 
of  it  wore  useless  ;  but  might  not  the  d 
torical  and  imagiuative  parlN,  do  as  we 
the  other  ?  After  a  little  thought  Beagll 
— and  we  are  convinced  that  he  was  rigl 
posed  lo  think  that  if  our  readers  will  tal 
ending  with  "great  cheoriug,"  or  "tin 
man  resumed  his  scat  amid  loud  an 
and  80  forth,  on  the  great  "field-nig 
eluding  parts  of  them  are  generally 
question  under  debate  i  wonderously  p 
all  that  sort  of  thing — but  really  as  rau 
on  **  things  in  general"  as  on  anythin 
suited  to  sewers  as  sugar.  And  so  Bei 
little,  pruned  it,  and  inserted  a  pan 
general,  and  then  returned  to  ihe  hous 
speech  iu  spite  of  cver>  obstacle  in  the 

He  was  rather  grieved  lo  observ 
house  when  he  returned  (o  it.     His 
then — but  still  the  reporters  would  be 
who  seemed  to  know  as  nutch  about  s 
London,  was  working  uway  at  the  subjei 
maimer.    He  evidently  intended  a  loug  i. 
bcr  after  hungry  member  retired,  and, 
and  more  scant.     He  came  to  a  con 
was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant ;  uioi^  t 
ber  on  his  legs  ;  he  tfid  catch  the  tSp 

"  Mr.  Speaker !  The  eloquent  add 
to^'  (a  laugh,  and  the  honourable  memb^ 
nant,  suspecting  a  "  quizz,"  as  be  was  ni 
before),  "  on  the  great  and  monjeniuns  q 
and  colonial  interests'"  (another  laugh  ai 
the  Speaker — Beagles  was  t/eitinff  i 
the  eloquent — '' 

Ad  honourable  member  jumped  up 
House  be  counted." 

The  House  teas  counted  — there  we 
sent— the  Speaker  declared  it  adjourn 
appointed  orator,  an  unhappy  and  inc 

He  wenl.  \\o\i\c  \u  a.  T^y,*-,  and  mild 


8PRING.TIDE. 

and  strict  his  morals,  he  actually  swore  once  or  twice,  and  he 
drank  so  much  eau-de-vie  that  his  coDsuroption  of  soda-water 
iiuxt  day  was  frightful. 

Next  day !  ay  a  bitter  day  it  was  for  Beagles !  The  Buroblc- 
toVD  Committee  made  their  report  and  their  report  was  '.' — 
t  '*That  Algernon  Beagles,  Esq.,  was  ttof  duly  elected  a  member 
for  the  said  borough  of  Bumbletown,''  &c.  Then  followed  some 
awkward  allegations  about  treating,  bribery  and  gross  corruption, 
penuinatiun  and  every  other  peccadillo  kuowu  to  elections. 

Mr.  Beagles  no  lonj^er  wriies  M.P.  to  his  name.  He  is  minus 
about  three  thouftaud  pounds  by  his  biief  parliamentary  career, 
snd  he  is  cured  of  his  ambiliuu  to  shine  as  au  orator. 


SPRING-TIDE. 


BY    CCTilBEaT    B8DE,    I. A. 


AvKiL  lay  bliiflhing  in  the  lup  of  May. 

And  so.  mid  smiles  and  u^ant,  tuld  all  her  loTc; 

The  Kiinsliine  wax  amund  ihtrai ;  luid  abovei 
Tlie  clear  blue  sea  uf  tu'avcn  tranquil  lay. 

The  buds  were  out  on  ev'ry  springing  flow'r  j 
The  leaves  wrc  thick  on  i'.v'ry  hiirstinp  tree; 
The  Tiewle^  larks  wi^cc  gushing  tiirth  their  ^b. 
And  Eden  odoim  itolc  from  ev'ry  bower. 

The  Telfet  tuH'was  daisied  oVr  like  snow. 
Their  yellow  belU  the  co«slip<i  did  diftdose^ 
To  ring  the  requiem  of  the  lost  primruio. 

That  pale  beside  its  brooklet  dear  did  grow. 

The  butterflies  to  their  K>v*d  flowers  hail  gone; 
The  teru  was  sprinpng  in  the  wild-drcr's  path, 
And  Diode^tlv,  in  her  sequesier'd  baih. 

The  nymph-Like*  water.tily's  white  limbs  tfaone. 

The  gardeu-trees  were  creaming  o'er  with  bloom. 
The  wild  wood-cherry  and  the  plum  the  samej 
lu  purple  dress  the  nieadow-nrchrA  came, 

In  go!deQ  robes  the  king-eups  and  the  broom. 

A  picatant  murmur  stole  the  wc>o<ll.ind  through  ; 

The  singini:  birds  a  merry  mn^jc  made  ; 

And  where  the  timc-tree!)  threw  a  soft  greeo  sliade, 
The  belted  brr-s  tlieir  Liity  trunipets  blew. 

The  silver  streams  that  flowM  the  meads  among, 
With  a  liffht  laughter  went  upon  their  way  i 
The  laaib>,  with  tlieir  ewc-molhers  fund,  did  pUy, 

And  nightingales  pour'd  out  their  souU  in  song. 

And  ever)  tiling  wiu  full  of  light  and  lo*e. 

And  Iresh'tiinu  green  and  bloom  were  everywhere ; 

Nature  scemM  bursting  into  flow'ry  prayer, 
(Jn(o  her  beauty's  source  eothroned  above. 

*  "  Nyapb«a  alba." 


I  .  H    I    1  ill 
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Those  EnsUsh  travellers  whose  ci 
armv,  beiDg,  of  counie,  Dun-cumbaliint 
by  the  name  of  amutcurs.  Al  this  Ut 
being  closed  against  England,  except  i 
for  ourselves  in  I'ortuga),  most  of  tfa 
propensities  used  to  favour  us  with  tli^ 
was  pluasant  to  see  one's  friends  and  ac< 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  dispo&e  of  th 
where  lodging,  feeding,  or  fighting  was  i 
awkward,  and  t/i€^  no  doubt  disfigreei 
George  Nugent  and  U.  Fox  isubsequ 
tion  in  the  United  States)  reaching  th 
Buzacco.  Frcmantle,  the  adjntaiit 
small  in  stature,  was  great  in  ffiendshuj 
young  man  about  town,"  who  arrived  al 
doubled  up  in  a  lump  in  a  large  quinta 
above,  six  and  seven  in  a  room  logethe 
fatigued  and  sleepy,  and  therefore  reqtj 
Id  size,  Nugent  was  no  chicken,  and 
the  attempt,  could  not,  like  the  fixtg  in  tn 
in  bulk;  the  difference  lieing  somewhat  J 
cock-sparrow  and  a  balloon.  Poor  F.  ^ 
replete  with  suggcstire  resource,  full  cwi 
of  uduiinistering  to  the  wants  of  his  li 
adapt  ire  (to  coin  a  word>  as  well  as  invt 
would  not  fit,  by  way  of  coat  he  lent  hi 
from  its  cnrt  proportions,  resrmbhid  a 
ment,  of  flannel  texture,  surrounding  tht 
full-blown  friend.  Then,  in  the  most  lioi 
ner,  he  adoptedy  without  leave,  that  rm 
Turkey  (the  real  property  of  iho  BattaJ 
been  left,  in  much  confident  simplicity,  < 
verandah  of  the  quinta,  in  readiness  to  4) 
an  ndjniuiiig  mess.  I  speak  feelingly, . 
from  the  nial-ap])ropriation,  "et  jV 
conte  !  **  F.  and  his  friends  proring| 
than  the  original  possessor,  the  bird 
found  nothing  but  its  rcRpectable  ske| 
his  window,  conBidcratcly  left  there  as^ 
lemplation.  Finally  Freroantle  afforde 
soft  side  of  a  deal  board,  on  the  floor,  S 
by  the  soothing  and  hush-a-by  sounds  of 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  these  1 
yclept  \Ta  mo<ieTi\  ^"\iri'aeo\o^N'^,'«\i*a 


ci^^izancc  of  military  position,  foand  him«elf  Htiddenly  one  fin« 
nic>niing  in  the  mitUt  of  a  French  instead  of  »n  Knglifth  out 
piquet,  AUhough  arrinnp  early,  and  qnite  nnexpectedly,  he  was 
polil«?ly  requested  to  remain  and  make  a  sojourn  with  thorn  ;  he 
pleaded  his  non-cnmbativo  qualities,  protested  "qn'il  n'  6lail  piis 
duioiit  dntout  niilitaiie,"  laid  j^ruat  stress  upon  his  lore  of  tlie 
peaceful,  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque ;  that  he  was  a  mere  wan- 
derer to  see  the  coimtry  and  the  war,  and  assured  the  French 
officer  he  wa«  *'purcment  nn  amateur ^  Ilr  wlio  had  charge  of 
the  Gallic  outpost,  however,  was  incredulous  and  uninfluenced  by 
such  Kopliistry,  and  could  not  understand  such  a  line  drawn  dis- 
tinction in  so  doubtful  a  predicament ;  besides,  our  unlucky  coun- 
tryuiHu  had  adopted  a  militar}*  costume,  a  blue  coat,  cocked  hat, 
and  swoni,  which  rendered  bis  belli^ureut  ai>pearancc  more  com- 
plete, and  his  peaceable  pretensirnis  less  credible.  Although  later 
in  life  {iempora  mutantur)  be  niiglit  have  declared  himself  one  of 
"  Cobden^  own,"  at  the  time  all  liis^irotustaiions  were  in  vain.  To 
the  Head  Quarters  of  the  enemy*»  anuy  he  was  sent  a  ]irisiiner. 

Not  lonj;  previuufi  to  tliia,  a  French  Lieutunant-C'idoncl  having 
bt-en  taken  by  sonic  of  our  people,  when  the  unfortunate  traveller 
reached  his  destination  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Lord  Wellington 
from  ihc  French  Marshal,  saying  that  they  bad  taken  a  prisoner, 
calling  himself  an  amateur,  that  he  did  not  clearly  comprehend 
what  that  name  implied,  as  they  liad  none  such  in  their  army,  but 
if  liord  Wellington  would  exchange  him  for  the  Lieutunanl- 
Colnuel,  lately  taken  from  them,  the  Marshal  would  return  the 
amntfur,  liord  Wellington  is  stated  to  have  answered  thai  he  was 
*'uiuch  obliged  to  the  Fitnch  commander  for  the  proposition,  bat 
he  Iwpged  he  would  /ceep  him."  1  do  remember,  however,  an 
atuatcur  whose  thorough  English  feeling  led  him,  at  Waterloo,  into 
the  thick  of  the  figfat,  and  whose  activity,  usefulness,  and  gnllantry 
were  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 
In  n  pluiu  blue  coat,  and  round  hat,  he  had  ridden  that  morning 
from  Bruxclles,  joined  tlie  Duke  on  the  field,  and  attacbed  him- 
self to  him. 

As  the  stair  of  the  great  hem  began  to  fall  around  him,  and 
casualties  occurred  to  man  and  horse,  he  supplied  their  place,  and 
conveyed  orders  for  the  Duke  to  different  parts  of  the  field.  This 
circumstance  was  well  known  at  ibo  time  to  all.  and  ought  to  be 
perpetuated,  for  none  more  lionourably  or  honestly  earned  distinc- 
tion that  day  than  the  present  Karl  Uatlmrst,  then  Lord  Apsley. 
May  other  amateurs,  in  future  wars,  eumlato  so  chivalrous  and 
patriotic  an  example  !  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  After  the 
convoy  and  the  fresh  garrison  bad  been  ihiowu  into  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Marmont  had  no  object,  and  Lord  Wellington  quite  as 
litlK*  temptation,  to  fight.  If  the  French  Marshal  had  accom- 
jjlished  bis  purpose,  the  Knglish  trenerul  had  equally  obtained  fais 
end,  having  acquired,  by  personal  obsenatioti,  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  force  the  enemy  could  briug  into  the  field  when  the 
moment  should  amvc  for  his  contemplated  attack  on  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 
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The  weather  wms  nov  cold  and  ninr;  tj 
^  lieaimfiil  day  for  ducks  and  hackner-ccK 
is  the  Deigfabourfaood,  we  ceitainlT  should 
jake,  the  former  interesliiig  absentees,  aii< 
services  of  the  latter  in  coDsideratkm  ctf  I 
ih-9  army. 

We  moved  to  Rendo.  On  the  29lfa  ci 
aijd  on  the  30th  reached  Val  des  Arres,  t 
between  Celorico  and  Goarda,  hanging  o 
foot  of  a  lidge  or  spur  thrown  out  from  t 
wards  the  Val  de  Moodego.  This,  as  &r 
was  certainly  a  most  beautifal  coontrr.  T 
to  Salamanca,  Banos,  and  Flascencia,  oi 
watch  Cindad  Rodrigo,  and  Lord  Wellinj 
quarters  at  Frenada.  lliese  oar  retirii 
frontier  <tf  Porto^;al,  were  intended  to  lull 
ftccori^  and  the  belief  of  our  peaceable  in 
the  winter ;  we,  therefore,  arrived  at  oar  p 
d«  Mondego  onder  the  false  pretext  o 
qoarters,  as  the  autumnal  rains  had  set 
more  mUitary  or  exciting  exploits,  we  wer 
Ute  tmthfol  philosophy  of  two  lines  we  f< 
•door  in  an  empty  Iwuse,  by  some  French 

"  Hnireux,  beurrax  odot  qui  luen  loi 
Goute  d'uD  petit  pht  tt  boic  dans  u 

Our  only  difficulty  was,  as  an  American 
to  ourselves*'  so  pleasant  a  practice, 
months  in  arrear  of  pay,  bills  on  Englauc 
and  at  a  villanous  exchange  of  six  shilling 
ihc  current  value  was  five ;  comestibles  w 
and  luxuries,  such  as  tea,  sngar,  brandy,  I 
occasions  of  the  few  and  far  between  visib 
ilie  army.  One  fellow  of  this  calling,  i 
murderous  name  of  Sanguinetti,  was  the  n 
aad  the  most  extortionate  in  his  coostai 
long  intervals  of  uncertainty,  bespoke  mc 
aagel  — that  is,  in  ministering  to  our  want 
of  his  own  interests,  his  motto  evidently  b 

"  Con  arte  e  con  inganDO 
Si  rive  meno  ranno. 
Cod  iDganno  e  cou  arte 
Si  vive  I'altra  parte." 

He  was,  however,  one  of  those  necessary 
who  rough  t7,  and  have  no  choice,  will 
Another  Battalion  of  our  Brigade  was  qu 
tance,  at  the  nllage  of  Lagtosa ;  our  in 
good  fellowship  was  frequent,  but  our  m 
fiiw ;  however,  those  fellows  of  our  Dir 
accused  of  "  roughing  it  on  a  beefsteak 
vhich,  no  doubt,  they  alwayt  did,  like  the 
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Uw'y  could  get  il,  but  never  otherwise.  Apropon  to  "  the  gentle- 
men's  sons,*'  as  lliey  were  called,  I  may  here  nan-ale  an  anecdote 
in  allusion  to  them,  although  it  did  not  occur  till  many  years  aftur 
in  England. 

A  t  II  fiU()pcr  at  I  f  ntHeld  H(Hise,  in  I  [ertford shire,  Sir  John  S-  — 

Bt.,  and  Colonel  II.  B.,  uflerwaids  Lord  U ,  entered  into  an 

Animated  discus«on  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Guards  and 
the  Line  ;  they  became  warm  in  defence  of  their  individual 
opinions,  and  at  last  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
present.  "  Oh  !"  he  said,  "1  am  all  for  the  Guards — all  for  the 
Guords  "  One  nf  the  disputants  rfjoiued,  "  I  told  you  so  ;  those 
fellows  iti  silk  stockings  and  shoes  have  mure  blood  about  them, 
and  blood  will  tL'll."  "Ah!"  said  the  Duke.  *' I  did  not  mean 
that ;  I  meant  the  nou -com mission cd  odicers."  The  Duke  cer- 
tainly gavu  strong  proof  of  his  estimation  of  the  merits  and  good 
conduct  of  the  non-conimissioncd  officers  of  iho  Guards  ;  for 
during  the  period  1  hiip|»ened  to  sen-e  with  the  first  division  of  the 
arn)y  to  which  the  Second  Brigade  of  Guards  belonged,  he  recom- 
menderl  for  conimissinns  as  Adjutants.  Quarter- Masters,  and  Sub- 
alterns in  different  regiments,  no  less  than  14  non-commissioned 
officei's  of  that  brigade.  The  Duke,  on  this  occasion,  seeing  the 
disputants  were  heated,  probably  meant  to  turn  the  warm  discus- 
siuu  iuto  a  pleasantry,  and  availed  himself  of  the  merits  of  the 
non-conimissioned  officers  for  that  purpose ;  for  no  man's  estima- 
tion of  the  Guards  as  an  entire  corjis  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  However  possible  it  may  be  to 
meet  with  a  heaven-born  minister  of  state  (altliough  1  confess  I 
really  never  saw  one),  he  knew  right  well  that  in  a  less  exalted 
situation  there  were  no  such  things  as  heaven-boni  non-com- 
niissioncd  officers:  somebody  must  have  created  ruKM  after  their 
birth.  If  the  Commanding  Officers,  Adjutants,  Captains,  and 
Suhaltoms  did  not  maintain  the  discipline,  and  keep  up  the  system 
which  formed  the  non-  commissioned  officers,  who  else  did  ?  The 
estimation  in  which  the  Duke  seemed  to  hold  this  small  portion  of 
his  army  may  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to  his  general  orders, 
his  dispatches,  and  the  way  in  which  he  alwnys  spoke  of  them  as 
a  body.  No  one  could  accuse  the  Duke  of  buing  prone  to  com- 
pliment ;  downright  and  truthful  expression  was  his  forte  ;  and  as 
he  seemed  to  thtnk  the  first  might  deteriorate  from  the  last,  ho 
made  no  use  of  it.  He  .was  much  more  given  to  saying  what  ho 
thought  of  things  anil  persons  than  some  ]>eople  foun<l  it  con- 
reuieitt  lo  hear;  and  whenever  a  man  desired  to  deeply  impress 
his  own  merit  upon  the  Duke,  he  was  jiretiy  sure  to  have  iu  return, 
in  terse  and  concise  words,  the  DuKt's  estimation  of  Aim. 

From  this  it  may  be  collected  that  in  tike  manner  when  he  did 
speak  favourably,  it  might  be  relied  upon  as  equally  proceeding 
from  the  sound  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  considered 
the  interest  of  truth  better  servt^d  by  facts  than  by  fables.  Baron 
Muffling  narrates  one  of  these  short  expressions  of  his  confidence 
and  reliance  which  I  will  venture  to  copy  here.  He  states  this  to 
have  happened  between  the  Duke  and   himself  on   the  field.  <i£ 
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Waterloo,  in  iJin  morning  iramcdiat 

menceil,  and  says  thai  lie  '*  5puke 

had  begun  about  the  stronglli  and  we 

and  goes  cm  to  siiilc  "  notibaring  forHB 

ftidered  his  right  winp;  the  weakest  poin 

licular  I  deenit^d  iintfitahh'  in  a  srri<iii 

the  Duke  disputed,  as  be  had  put 

defence,  and  caused  the  long  gardi-n 

to  be  crenellated,  and  he  added  '  I 

it,*  an  officer  on  whom  he  placed  es 

C'olouel  Macdoncll,  uf  the  Coldstrtfal! 

iantr\'  companies  ol"  the  *2nd  brigade  of  ( 

Duke  s  cxprcssiuii   thtTofnro  conrevsJ" 

officer  in  ctimniund,  but  on  ihe  troojj 

that  day  of  trial  in  conduct,  endur 

aeveorely  tested  than  those  who  perse? 

repealed  attacks  by  orcrwhehninp;  nnml 

be  accorded  as  due  thn'ugb  each  gnule 

of  commander,  to  ihnsc  who  «o  wr-U  ful 

ihem,  and   the  confidence   placed 

mander  ;t  those  not  in  the  chAtcaa 

and  gained  his  approbiitiou  as  nil 

evQyy  arm  did  on  that  day.     In  a 

dispatcli  he  says,  "  It  gives  me  the 

your  lordship"  (the  Secretary  for' 

fiaihurst),  **  that  the  army  never  upo 

itself  belter.     ITie  division  of  Cinards 

Cooke,  t  wbo  is  severely  irounded,  M 

Major  General  Byng,||  set  an  examplt^ 

As  to  controversies  concerning  the 

rclatiim  to  earli  other,  1  confess  I  com 

well  and  iwrforro  tliuir  dnty,  the  on 

should  be  how  to  sene  tlieir  countr 

•  I.iiMiti-naiiuGeneral  Sir  Jaaes  Macdant^ 
71st  Kc»tiiu>iit. 

f  Tliis  was  ufTurded  at  the  dose  of  the  bcij 
MufBiiig  j^ocx  fin  tu  narrate  : — "  I  met  \\w.   i)\ 
Hiiyt'  Soiate,  liutdmg  u  telrtcope  in  his  ti^lit  I 
distance — '  Wril  I  yuu  $rc   Mncdondl   \\a.^  lu 
exprfusiou  of  pfpasurt-  tliat  Iik  hravc  comnidp 
I  AfUTWurds  Sir  George  Conk*.  K.C.U. ;  li 
5  General  Sir  rcrcgrine  Maitland,  G.C.F  " 
{  Now  G^iio-nl  the  liarl  of  Straflbrd, 
Coldstrcum  Ki-ginient  of  Guards. 

TI  The  rxjiression  nttributed  to  the  Do 
again  I "  I  hove  f^ood  reason  for  kitoft-iag  was 
was  not  evru  tnU  Uie  Brigade  of  Guards  in  ifi 
tlieir  recumbent  fmsiiion  in  attack  lh«?  F«'ni  *~ 
forecuuld  notwfll  have  ihiix  uildres^  thei 
after,  on  my  return  lu  Engl.-irid,  when  it  was 
probahly  it  ww  the  invention  of  some  poodly 
my  belief  in  it  at  the  tiiw.  artd  my  virw  ' 
Besides,  the  wonk  bear  oo  inieriial  evi 
or  wen  eK\irc%!>vkn  oH  \i\to  \o  -wUmn  vU«y  w 
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the  most.  This  is  the  goal  to  be  reached,  the  rest  is  all  twaddle. 
But  "  retournons  a  nos  moutuns  "  at  Val  des  Ayres.  The  autumnal 
rains  set  in,  and  the  weather  was  rcry  bad.  There  was  at  this  timc- 
agood  deal  o("  aickuess  iu  the  ranks  of  mir  army — for  example,  out 
of  niv  <iwn  eom[iany  ulone,  in  strength  itO  ntnk  and  fde  and  four 
officers,  :J0  of  the  fonuer  were  sick  absent  and  two  sick  present,  and 
of  tlie  four  latter  1  was  the  only  one  doing  duty,  one  being  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  and  two  sick  absent.  In  my  battalion  there  were  at 
this  time  of  officers  ten  sick  absent, /l/Mr  sick  present,  ««*' prisoner, 
cue  invalided  and  two  jusi  dead,  and  this  in  proportion  was  pretty 
much  the  same  in  other  cuq)s.  1  here  had  a  touch  of  (he  ague, 
but  a  light  heait  and  Lameyo  wine  soon  made  this  enemy  retire. 
At  this  time  too  I  was  much  pressed  to  try  and  obtain  leave  to  go 
home  on  some  important  family  matters,  but  that  I  also  success- 
itilly  resisted,  although  tlie  temptation  certainly  was  great,  to  seu 
once  more  friends  and  home — however,  1  stuck  to  my  rolours  and 
the  sun'ice,  fftling,  from  the  dearth  of  officers,  that  I  could  not  be 
conveniently  spared.  1  did  not  choose  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  being  fairly  embarked  in  my  profession  it  would  havo 
annoyed  me  to  have  been  absent  while  active  and  brilliant  opera- 
tions were  i^oiny;  on,  and  we  pretty  well  knew  that  onr  pretended 
winter  quarters  were  all  a  blind.  I  therefore  remained  iu  absence 
ofolliers,  in  command  of  my  company. 

1  had  some  troublesome  aJlhough  amusing  characters  to  control ; 
two  of  them  1  es]>ecially  remember ;  one,  an  Irishman,  Mc(!ullnch. 
whose  cap  was  carried  off  by  a  shell  at  Fuentcs  d'Onor,  the  other 
a  Scotchman,  by  name  Campbell.  These  two  fellows  were  com- 
ntdofl,  aliliough  quite  opposite  characters ;  each  retained  tlic 
unmistakable  type  of  his  nation  ;  the  opposite  quality  of  dis- 
position was  soothed  by  the  mutual  love  of  ebriosiiy.  This  made 
the  intimacy  more  piquante  ;  Pat  was  all  blathercmskitc,  as  thay 
called  it  in  his  futhfrlaiid,  with  Home  wit,  grt^at  good  humour,  and. 
the  smallest  possible  powers  of  caicuiaiion.  Campbell  was  a  clever, 
long'headed,  canny  Scot,  and  well  educated — so  ranch  so  as  to 
have  in  his  knapsack  a  small  wcU-thumbed  edition  of  Horace.  Thi» 
ser^mnd  iti  him  in  his  solu-rer  hours  a  great  n-sonrcc  ;  from  it  he 
would  qnolc  to  his  comrades  most  unintelligible  conversation, 
which,  in  his  hard,  dry  manner,  was  most  amusingly  conveyed. 
From  Campliell's  powers  of  arithmetic,  he  became  the  honored 
homme  d'ajfaires  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  McCuUoch ;  and  when  ]>ay-dvir 
arrived,  Campbell  received  the  money  from  the  Pay  Sergeant  and 
explained  the  particulars  to  his  friend.  The  first  impulse  witli 
both  on  receiving  money  was,  immediately  to  get  dnmk,  nnd,  do 
what  one  could  by  remonstrance  or  punishment,  this  was  ntit  to  bu 
prevented.  When  dmnk,  they  were  most  joyously  loving  friends, 
but  as  soon  as  drunkenness  ceased  to  bo  drunk,  CnmpbfU  could 
never  make  McCuUoch  understand  the  "spee'cialiiies "  of  tlie 
accompt  between  them,  when  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  kin  ledger ;  they 
were  regularly  brought  up  to  me  to  see  justice  done ;  1  generally 
first  accomplished  this  by  punishing  them  both  for  inebriety,  but 
their  wrangling  often  put  to  the  test  all  my  powers  of  gravity.    The 
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Irishman's  real  or  pretended  vmt  of  comprebeiuion,  Urded  wi& 

the  most  ndicoloas  expressions  and  witty  remaib — die  Scotck> 

man's  grave  £ace,  cool  logic,  and  antbentic  arithmetic,  pushed  wiih 

keenness  to  demonstration,  vas  a  nerer-failing  scene  serred  «f 

monthly  to  my  notice.     In  those  days  the  reij  imejx^Msirewok 

of  recruiting  the  armr  broc^it  ns  acquainted  with  many  im^ifSk 

characters ;   the  necesaties  of  the  war  b^ng  gicat,  the  scnfili 

against  enlistment  were  lew — all  were  Bsh  that  came  to  the  net.  a^ 

all  were  indiscriminately  taken;  many  fine,  gallant  good  feDoa 

enlisted  from  right  and  prof}er  modres,  and  did  weQ,  but  still  s 

casualties  by  sickness  and  the  sword  prevented  the  snpplj  &■ 

keeping  pace  with  the  desond,  at  last  amytkimg  was  taken,  era 

manumitted  jail-birds  were  adwtted  as  "  food  for  powder." 

This  portion  of  the  Britbh  army  carried  along  with  it  its  iocn- 
TCDiences,  both  in  bad  example  and  the  necessity  of  its  represBia 
The  maintenance  of  disciplme  on  senice  is  a  very  different  ifii 
from  managing  the  txuem  of  regnlaritv  accomplished  at  hone,* 
in  colonial  garrisons.     It  is  to  the  pierioos  tiresomte  attentkn  ft 
trifles  that  is  to  be  attriboted  the  acqmred  habit  of  punctoaSft. 
order,  and  obedience.     The  perserering,  unrarying  system  inilii 
into  Uie  mind  of  the  soldier  at  last,  not  merely  the  phyacal,  btf 
the  moral   obligation  in  the   performance    of  a    requisite  din. 
From  such  training  it  is  that  good  soldiers  are  afterwards  made; 
with  the  Englishman  this  takes  time,  and  requires  opportnnitits 
which  do  not  occur  on  service  ;  for  then  different  and  far  greW 
difficulties   arise  iu  maintaining  even  the  groundwork  that  bad 
been  established.      Much  depends  not  only  on   individual  cba* 
racter  but  on  the  depth  with  which  that  character  has  been  !■>• 
bued  (not  to  say  inoculated)  with  the  proper  rims.     In  a  campaiga 
an  immediate  change  ensues,  a  strain  upon  all  former  pipedar 
ordinances  occurs ;  more  discretionary  power  being    left  at  the 
disposition  of  the  soldier  in  taking  care  of  himsell^  instead  of  beiif 
taken  care  of;  he  is  more  his  own  master ;  necessity  then  becomes 
the  mother  of  contrivance,  they  have  a  thousand  things  to  lean 
for  themselves  which  cannot  be  taught  in  barracks  and  garrisons, 
and  are  most  essential  acquirements  to  enable  men   to  meet  the 
hardships  they  encounter.     To  obtain  the  knowledge,  under  al 
circumstances,  to  shift  for  themselves ;  to  make  the  most  out  of  i 
little  ;  to  economise  rest  and  food  when  'opportonity  affords  it ;  to 
show  invention  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  and  a  conserraOM 
and  economy  of  their  physical  powers ;    to  maintain  a  health; 
body,  sound   feet,  and   a  strong   stomach,  reserving,    according 
to  their   means,  always  something   to  put  into  it;    in    short,  to 
keep  themselves,  under  difficult  circumstances,  in  good  bodilv 
condition.     All  this  has  to  be  learned  by  the  yotmg  soldier  and 
officer.      On    this  point  the  Duke   of  Wellington  was  reported 
to  have   said,    "  that  he  would  rather  have   one   man  who   had 
sen'ed  two  campaigns  than  two  men  who  had  not  served  one." 
While  on  this  subject  I  may  remark,  that  without  food  or  drink 
there  is  no  one  of  heaven^s  creation  who  feels  so  tmmU  as  an 
^glishman ;  whether  it  proceeds  from  want  of  habit  of  abatioencfly 
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or  coDSlniction  of  stomach,  Uic  fact  was  evident.  In  other  nations 
tlie  early  habit  of  vegetable  diet  in  preference  to  animal  food,  the 
temperament  of  blood,  or  the  effect  of  climate,  seems  to  render 
tbem  better  able  tr>  support  this  kind  of  privaiioD.  To  make  nn 
£n{;lishmati  march  up  to  his  mark,  or  fight  up  to  his  habits,  you 
mn/tt  feed  him;  if  you  do  not  he  will  plunder,  for  ro  without  it  he 
will  »o/-*  I  have  seen  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  and  even  Ger- 
mans, support  tliisspecics  of  hardship  better  than  the  Englishsoldier; 
he  and  his  horst?  slanil  training  iu  this  way  worse  tlian  any  oihirrs. 

Another  material  consideration  on  service  is  the  men's  shoeR. 
After  the  battle  of  Salamanca  a  circutustuuce  occurred^to  the  first 
division  of  the  anny  in  relation  to  this.  With  no  immediate 
means  at  hand  to  supply  thcui  with  others  they  had  fairly  marched 
tlieir  ^hoL•s  off;  they  adopted  the  system  of  the  Spanish  muleteers, 
and  resorted  to  the  raw  hides  of  the  fresh-killed  bullocks,  which 
had  been  slaughtered  for  their  food.  ITiey  placed  their  foot  on 
the  wann  hide,  and  cutout  a  suiBciency  to  cover  this  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  a  soldier's  person,  and  making  a  sandal  of  it 
inarched  on  with  ease  and  glee.  Afterwards  the  difficulty  was 
wlieu  French  shoes  were  taken  at  the  surrender  of  the  Retiro  at 
Afadrid,  to  induce  the  men  to  quit  the  easy  well-fitting  and  pUant 
saudal  for  the  hard  and  cumbrous  Icatiier  shcie.  Wisely  and  ad- 
vantageously to  palliate  and  correct  the  ills  thiit  troops  in  war  are 
heir  to  is  no  easy  undertaking.  The  difficulties  are  not  to  bo 
appreciated  until  officers  and  men  are  fairly  embarked  in  the 
reality  of  a  Coutiueutal  campaign;  endurance  of  severe  piivution 
at  one  moment,  and  expusure  tu  temptation  at  another,  arc  great 
disturbers  of  health  and  discipline. 

Morally*  and  physically  to  bear  and  forbear  is  the  lesson  to  bo 
learned, — this  is  the  real  "morale  en  action" — to  tame  down  tlie 
turbulent,  and  cultivate  a  good  feeling  iu  the  welt  disposed,  are 
the  duties  of  the  officer,  amidst  want,  fatigue,  and  demoralisiug 
influences.  He  should  have  itict  and  discrimiuatinn,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  those  under  him.  PuuiHhments  on 
service  will  vary  as  much  as  thos4)  who  may  descr^'c  them,  and  the 
manner  of  putting  in  force  what  crime  may  well  merit  and  ex- 
ample exact,  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  dctrimetitnl,  para- 
doxical as  the  case  may  appear.  I'hu  main  point,  however,  is  to 
keep  up  as  kindly  and  good  a  feeling  between  all  grades  as  is 
possible;  and  when  I  talk  of  ptuiishmcnt,  I  will  not  inflict  one  on 

*  Aft  ingunco  of  which  I  wilt  here  give  tho  Duko's  opinion,  on  tli»  autliority 
of  Baroti  MulHiii^.  who  saya,  that  after  Waterloo,  "  on  llio  nuirch  la  Paris,  the 
Pru&siuD  army  made  longer  ntnrches  ihon  tlie  English;  and  when  in  the  morti- 
inc  I  mnde  my  daily  communications  lo  the  Duke.  I  took  ihc  liberty  ufresitect- 
fully  callini;  his  Attention  to  rhis,  and  an|:<j;esting  thnt  it  would  he  better  jr  he 
kept  the  same  pice  as  his  ally.  H^*  was  silent  at  first,  bnt  on  my  iir^int;  him 
^int  lo  move  more  rapidly,  he  satd  to  me.  '  Do  not  precis  me  on  this  point,  for 
I  tell  vuu  it  won't  do.  If  you  were  lietter  acquninteU  with  the  Engti<>h  army, 
its  composition  and  hnhits.  you  would  tny  the  same.  1  cjinnnt  iki>pur:ite  from 
my  tenis  and  my  supplies.  My  troops  must  he  well  kept  and  well  supplied  in 
camp,  if  order  and  disciphnc  arc  to  be  DinintAined.  It  is  beuer  that  1  should 
arrire  two  doya  later  in  Paris,  than  t)uu  discipline  should  be  tclnxcd."* 
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IBT  reabder  1>t  helpiog  Inm  to  so  sonnnfeit! 
on  discipline,  biit  shall  leave  that  to  thosi 
All  I  hare  to  observe  in  this  case  is,  th< 
since  the  time  of  which  I  write,  which  has 
cipline  and  moral  edocational  instnicuon 

October  32nd. — We  beard  at  this  tii 
operation  carried  oat  bj  our  liiend  D 
Goerrilla  fame,  who  closelj  watched  the  F 
Rodrigo.  lu  the  night  tbe  enemy  were  a 
from  Uie  town  tbeir  lire  stock  to  feed  on 
being  to  withdraw  them  within  the  town  i 
Julian  Sanchez  having  obtauned  informati 
lus  horsemen,  pounced  one  dark  Tainy  : 
qoadrapeds,  killed  those  in  charge  of  die 
two  hmidred  bullocks  horn  under  the  vi 
This  loss  being  made  evident  to  the  Goi 
came  out  himself,  with  an  escort,  to  recoi 
great  distance  beyond  the  range  of  bis  ow 
recaved  an  unexpected  and  equally  in 
same  Guerrilla  chief,  who  having  killed  a: 
onslaught,  took  all  the  rest  prisoners,  in< 
and  his  two  Aides-de-Camp ;  but  aflerwai 
to  make  their  escape.  The  Light,  Thin 
were  at  this  time  between  the  Coa  an 
watching  the  garrison  of  Rodrigo.  Tl 
seventh,  together  with  the  greater  par 
placed,  for  the  sake  of  provisions,  in  an  t 
frontier  to  as  far  back  as  the  Val  de  Mon 

The  rainy  season  set  in  with  all  its  wo 
storms  of  thmider  and  wind  driving  the 
mountains  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
they  received  in  foaming  water-courses, 
torrents  past  dwellings  beneath,  and  rei 
roads  impassable.  Few  of  the  cottages  wi 
could  be  considered  in  that  state  of  repai 
would  considerately  pronounce  wind,  i 
However,  to  be  under  cover  at  all  in  so 
which  did  not  last  very  long.  On  the  la 
orders  to  march  next  morning  to  Azores, 
ceed  to  bivouac  near  Gata.  We  commei 
nearly  reached  Lagiosa,  when  we  were 
and  ver)'  thankfully  returned  to  Graciosa 

From  its  want  of  novelty  the  prospect 
with  spong}*  ground  for  a  bed,  could  alwi 
us  without  regret.  Such  anticipations  i 
acquaintance  of  mine,  of  antiquarian  pro 
seriousness,  on  visiting  Rome,  declarec 
the  interior  of  thePantheon  looked  com/or 
friend  meant  to  predicate  by  this  is  n 
probably  that  he  found  in  his  temporary  i 
lief,'^  to  xa&  8l  vLmoc-housA  i^hxase,  while. 
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veatlier  we  had  a  constant  lively  sense  of  the  inconveniences  of 
*'tlie  nut-chwr"  KVKteni. 

Soou  after  our  return  to  onr  lately  left  quarter,  we  beard  of 
General  Hill's*  successl'ul  surprise  iu  the  south  ul  General  Girard's 
force  at  Arroyo  Molinos.  These  ninvcments  were  well  planned 
and  equally  well  executed.  A  small  movable  column,  tinder 
Girard,  liad  been  foraging  between  the  Tagns  and  tlic  Guadiana* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  C'a^eres,  [ireventiug  our  allies,  the 
Spaniards,  uuder  iVlorillo,  iVoni  supporting  his  troops  from  that 
qnarter.  Lord  Welliogtou  ordered  Hill  tu  drive  the  enemy  away, 
who  advanced  on  the  '2fith  October  to  Malpcrtida  dc  Ca^eres  for 
that  puqiose.  The  enemy  withdrew  to  Arroyo  Molinos,  leaving  a 
rear  guard  at  Alhala.  Hill  saw  his  advantage,  and  promptly  seized 
it,  by  a  forced  night  march  ou  a  shorter  parallel  road,  and  reached, 
without  llieir  knowledge,  AlciKSca,  only  a  league  distant  from  the 
enemy .f  The  village  of  Arroyo  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and  behind 
it  a  sierra,  or  ridge  of  rocks,  rose  in  the  form  nf  a  crescent.  Ouring 
tlie  night,  though  the  weather  was  dreadful,  no  fires  were  permitted 
in  the  allied  camp,  and  at  two  o'^ock  in  the  morning  of  the  2Hth, 
the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge,  oidy  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Arroyo.  Hehind  this  they  formed  into  three  columns,  the  infantry 
on  the  tlanks,  the  cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  before  daylight,  on  a 
misty,  stormy,  October  morning,  which  favored  their  approach,  the 
left  wing  moved  direct  upon  the  ennny,  while  the  other  infantry 
column  and  cavalry,  with  the  guns,  directed  their  march  to  the 
light,  aud  intercepted  the  enemy's  retreat  by  flanking  it,  and 
reached  the  other  side,  with  the  view  of  entirely  cutting  off  their 
escape.  One  brigade  of  Girard's  had  marched  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  were  out  of  harm's  way, but  the  rest,  Darobroiiski's  mfantry 
and  Briche's  cavalry  were  found  in  happy  ignorance  of  all  danger, 
very  comfortably  preparing  for  tlieir  march,  their  horses  of  the 
rear  guard  unbridled,  and  tied  to  olive  trees,  the  infantry  only 
gathering  to  form  outside  on  the  Medelliu  road,  and  Girard  himself 
in  his  quarters  wailing  to  mount  his  horse,  when  Howard's  brigade, 
the  5(Jth,  71st,  and  U'Jnd  eulered  ptle  mtle  amongst  them,  the  last 
two  regiments  charging  down  the  street  and  the  Highland  pibrochs 
singing  forth  the  old  Jacobite  uirof '*  Johnny  Cope,  are  yc  waking 
yet  ? "  The  enemy,  that  is,  those  who  could  escape,  after  some 
hard  fighting  and  struggling,  were  driven  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
the  5(Uh  securing  lliose  who  had  been  captured.  The  remainder 
of  the  Trench  formed  in  squares  outsi4le,  aud  covered  the  main 
body  of  their  horsemen  on  iheir  Irfu  Gadogan.  witli  ilie  Vist, 
lined  the  garden  walls  and  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  nearest 
square  ;  the  9*2nd  cleared  the  village  and  formed  upon  the  enemy's 
right,  the  Spanish  cavalr>'  skirled  the  houses  to  endeavour  to  in- 
tercept their  line  of  retreat.  ITje  guns  opened  on  the  French 
squares,   our    13lli    Dragoons   captured  their  artillery ;    the   9th 

L Dragoons  and  2nd  German  Hussars  charged  their  cavalry,  and 
entirely  dispersed  it  with  great  loss  i  Girard  was  woimdcd,  but  Sifll 
•  Aflcrwonfa  Lord  Hill,  CommMjdpr.iii.Chicf  of  the  Army, 
■f  Sec  Nniser. 
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kept  his  infantry  togcilier,and  continued  his  retreat  >iy  the 
roucl ;  his  men  wen-  falling  by  fifties  and  his  situation  was  dw 
but  on  farther  relirinH  lie  found  thu  road  closed  by  the  riKliit 
of  the  allies,  while  llovrurd's  brigade  wore  pressing  and  ci 
fast  on  bis  front.  Nothing  being  left  for  it,  the  enemy  n' 
ihivn  surrender,  broke,  and  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  singly  by  scaling  the  almoHt  io 
rocks  of  the  sierra,  which  overtopj>ed  the  village  and  t 
Thev  were  pursued  <;vcn  in  this  attempt  by  the  2Hih  and  3^ 
by  General  Howard,  who  followed  them  step  by  »ite[i  up  ih 
and  many  prisoners  were  made.  Girard,  wounded, 
broubki  and  Briche  escaped  with  about  (>00  out  of  3000 
after  wandering  in  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  crostK-dthp 
at  Orrelano  and  joined  Oroiiet.  The  spoil  was,  alt 
artillery,  baggage,  and  conitniHsariat,  toguiher  with  two 
taken  (Brun  and  Prince  d'Arenbcigl,  ■\0  other  officers  ai: 
prisoners.  A  private  of  the  i)'2nA  took  Prince  d\\r*;uberi 
loss  of  the  Allies  was  not  more  than  71)  killed  and  wouuc 
Strenowitz,  of  the  Genuan  Unssafa,  to  whom  I  have  before 
as  having  distinguished  himself,  being  on  this  occasion  l 
in  the  pin-suit,  was  made  prisoner.  On  the  applieati 
of  General  Hill  to  General  Orouet,  tlie  latter  kindly  rel 
Lord  Hill,  speaking  of  the  troops  under  him  in  bis 
Lord  Wellington  Siiys,  "  No  praise  of  mine  can  do  jii8 
adm)rid>le  conduct ;  the  patience  and  good  will  sliown  b; 
during  forced  marches  in  the  woret  of  weather,  their  stri 
to  tho  orders  they  received,  the  precision  with  whirli  tbiS 
to  the  attack,  and  their  obedience  to  command  during  tin 
in  short,  the  manner  in  which  every  one  has  performed  I 
from  the  tirst  commencement  of  the  operations  merits  m_ 
thanks,  and  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  passed  unobserv 
lordship."  On  the  51th  of  November  we  suddenly 
order  to  move;  we  were  to  leave  our  baggage  behind  at 
Ayrcs.  and  to  march  directly  in  advance  to  the  frontier. 
hard  frost,  and  the  weather  was  severely  cold  ;  we  le 
about  mid-day,  to  climb  one  of  those  bleak  offshoot  ra: 
Sierra  d'Kslrella,  the  top  of  which  last  is  in  summer 
covered  with  snow.  In  our  ascent,  we  faced  the  le-etl  wind 
down  Irom  the  mountain*?  hoary  head,  wliich  was  sufficicni 
tlie  hottest  temper  or  chill  the  warmest  heart;  keen  and 
were  the  efiects  to  tliose  exposed  to  it.  Over  thi^  wiM 
country  we  iliis  day  marched  six  long  Portugiipjie  leagudfl 
lent  to  t>4  English  miles,  and  did  not  reach  till  iiiidul 
miserable  village  of  Kegiosa,  where  we  halle<l.  Boiiig^  ren 
and  only  just  recovered  from  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,' 
by  ague  and  fever,  1  remember  this  day^s  march  right  wcl 
weakness  and  raging  headache  were  my  disagreeable  coia 
in  this  day's  j)edestrianiAm.  It  was  too  cold  to  mciuni  m 
and  \  \ci\  \\««.  Ov\  uur  arrival  we  had  two  cotnpunivfl  ai 
officex'*  Ol  o\it\>&VU\X\Crtv  Y\xVVCRi\R,x  «iw;«  ^>^<\^l^^]lc  v^ducc ' 
bold  no  mote,  av\i  *c«ctt\>j  tN^ii  ^X-^vafc.    "XNwi  's*o^'», 
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about  in  difTerent  soaall  villages,  so  as  to  put  our  men  uuder  ronfs, 
a  desirable  object  as  far  ns  bcaltli  ircnt  at  this  season  in  these  cold 
and  inountaiuous  regions.  In  thus  dispersin),'  the  troops,  by  Kome 
blundering,  oiir  two  companies  found  ihemselvus  deserted  by  the 
Comiuismiry,  and  weru'  left  witiiout  rations.  Those  men  who  had 
the  xaroir  /aire  about  them,  and  had  economised  their  prior  stock 
of  biscuit,  now  conveniently  discovered  it,  perhaps  at  the  botioiu 
of  their  havresacks,  but  those  who  had  not,  wore  left  for  six-and- 
thirty  hours  without  food,  or  any  means  of  procuring  it.  Luckily 
]  discovered  in  my  portable  larder  (a  fishing  basket  attached  tn 
nay  horse's  siiddlw),  one  biscuit  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese,  wliich 
was  divided  amongst  three  of  ns ;  tlien  thanking  our  stars  that  wc 
were  on  the  rir/lit  side  of  the  door  of  a  house,  we  made  in  our 
smoky  hovel  the  best  Hre  we  could,  stretched  onrsulves  on  llie 
ground  in  our  cloaks  before  it,  and  slept  till  daylight  roused  us 
once  more  to  renew  our  march. 

Wc  moved  three  leagues  to  Aldea  de  Dona,  and  next  day  to 
Navfe  d'  Aver.  Tlie  occasion  of  out  thus  closing  up  (o  the  fron- 
tier, was  the  assembly,  in  the  neighhoiirhnod  of  Tamames,  of  some 
14,000  of  tlie  enemy,  to  convey  fresh  cattle  and  a  commander  into 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  lieu  of  those  lately  Hlcheri  from  that  fortress 
by  Julian  Sanchez.  Lord  Wellington  fully  meant  to  cross  the 
Azava  and  the  Agucda  to  attack  them  with  his  whole  force,  in  iheir 
charitable  attempt  to  succour  their  friends,  for  which  purpose  all 
our  Divisions  land  been  movtd  in  coucentration  tti  between  the 
Coa  and  Agucda  ;  but,  unluckily,  the  weather  had  been  so  bad, 
and  the  rain  so  abundant,  that  it  rendered  the  fords  of  tlie  Axava 
and  Agueda  impassable.  Taking  advantage  of  this.  General 
Tbicbaull  seized  the  occasion,  introduced  the  convoy  and  the  new 
Govt!rn«r,  General  Barri6,  and  precipitately  reured,  before  we 
could  get  Rl  him  across  those  waters. 

Having  previoiihly,  iu  winter,  been  Su  the  South  of  Portugal,  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  we  were  accustomed  to  sharp  cold, 
and  on  reaching  tlie  hi^di  plateau  of  open  countr)%  ou  which  Nave 
d*  Aver  stands,  wu  felt  it  more  severely.  The  rivers  remained 
flooded,  but  the  frost  was  still  as  hard  as  in  a  more  northern  lati- 
tude; the  hovels  of  Nav6  d*  Aver  formed  but  a.  polite  excuse  for  a 
coveriug.  We  sat,  when  in  doors,  (for  in  trintious  we  could  not 
call  it,  Uiere  being  none  beyoud  broken  shutters,)  wrapp<'d  in  our 
cloaks,  on  the  family  household  chests  of  the  poor  inhahiuiuts, 
round  a  brazarico  or  pan  of  hot  ashes,  to  warm  tlie  extremitiea  of 
man  ;  a  joke,  or  a  cigar  in  our  mouth,  to  console  the  stomach,  or 
brush  up  the  intellect;  our  drink,  when  we  could  get  it,  some  kind 
of  wine,  or  alcohol,  to  fill  the  internal  portion  of  human  nature^s 
commissariat  depot.  These,  together  with  a  sincere  good  wish  for 
a  better  abode — a  battle,  or  anylliing  in  short,  that  would  circulate 
the  blood,  or  interest  the  mind,  formed  our  desiderata,  although  we 
bore  our  hardships  with  the  true  spirit  of  well-tried,  rcd-coate' 
philosophers. 

The  bracing  weather  had  the  advantage  of  drinng  away  i 
ague ;  in  the  absence  of  our  Adjutant,  who  had  departed  o 
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IM  EASfBOaC  KECCHXECnOKS  i 

■wmit  lo  I^ord  WeBingUm,  mi  Head  Qn 

^^  ^ing  devolved  upon  me,  winch  i 
^everdKies*  I  cootriTed  to  find  time  to 
iMwtaida  Cindad  Bodrigo,  for  ti 
«f  die  tovB  sod  its  enTuoiw.  I 
three  miles  beTond  them,  i 
^  the  hogfats  of  Mariah-a,  near  Cat 
We  reached  the  ene^-V  redeltea,  a 
o«u  a  pjLtnile  after  as,  but  I  had  act 
tfaev  made  dieir  appearance.  A 
farther  could  l^  dcme  widb  H 
«tv#e  cm  die  30th  Norember,  for  Nav 
which  we  reached  on  the  1st  December 
jected  to  (he  frequent  dilapid^ittg  occa 
a  good  quarter,  not  iU  snppBed  with  i 
sojoarn  there  agreeable.  Sir  Thomas 
(garter  staff  of  our  DtrhBon,  took  up 
chief  faooses,  and  we  now  be^n  <mce  n 
mmiy  to  make  our  men^s  quarten  comi 
tfraio  our  inrentive  iacnlties  towards 
oyr  own  abodes.  I  Inckilr  had,  m  cc 
quaitef  with  the  astounding  Inxorj  oT^ 
palatial  grandeur  seldom  in  these  dan  i 
in  ihit  countiy,  hut  we  were  not  long  4 
and  glazed  ] 

The  anticipatory  idea  of  comfort,  coa 
added  to,  as  I  found  myself  frequently 
Chief  of  Division.  However,  "  a  chanj 
this  dream,  for  I  was  shortly  after  sent 
pany  to  the  Quinta  de  Toro,  a  mile  and 
rond  tfj  Cclorico.  This  had  been  a  fin< 
of  a  Portuguese  Fidalgo,  who  had  fled 
Thf  enemy  had  done  much  damage,  bul 
some  ha\)itable  rooms  with  a  great  dea 
mauy  other  signs  left  of  the  better  and 
witness  to.  I  know  nothing  more  meli 
old  family  mansion,  in  a  state  of  half  n 
"  my  mind's  eye,"  to  repeople  it  with 
generation  to  generation,  and  fancy  all 
hope,  love,  beauty,  and  kindly  feeling 
entompassed  in  bygone  days,  mixed,  i 
pointmcnts,  anxieties,  or  distress,  and  " 
to."  To  my  mind  there  is  something  i 
sure  or  puin  which  sanctifies  the  spot  w1 
Poor  human  nature  had  here  played 
bevB  and  broken  remnant  furniture  seen 
to  both  of  these — to  all  that  kad  been,  b 
in  the  Quinta  of  a  Portuguese  noblen 
the  Coa's  tributary  streams  running  tl 
woods,  and  encompassed  by  walls,  I  be 
grimed  into  that  heau  id6al  of  £ngi 
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gentleman.  The  hanii^bcd  owner  (and  lus  "  Forbearfi,'*  as  Uiey  me 
callutl  in  Scotlaiid,)  often  came  to  tuy  tliougbtfi,  although  I  koev 
them  not,  or  ever  did  know  thmn  ;  evun  their  names  are  novr  foT- 
gotU-u,  although  tbcu  tauiiliar  to  mc.  Foreign  mvasion  had  sent 
Uiem  forth  waiidcrt-rs  from  tliuir  hearths  and  home ;  Uicy  fled  to 
Oporto,  or  ekuwhere,  rather  than  witness  or  expone  themBelves  to 
perHoDol  insult  or  the  ravages  of  war.  Their  forced  absence  was 
out  an  episode  in  such  inroads  on  tlicir  country. 

We  found  in  these  domains  some  game,  and  wood-cocks  in 
plenty,  which  afTurded  us  not  only  the  pleasure  of  exhilarating 
exercise,  but  a  profit  to  our  table. 

Tliis  was  too  guod  lu  last.  On  the  17th  I  was  sent,  with  a 
detocliment  of  my  regiment^  on  a  working  party,  to  tlic  fortress  of 
Almeida.  This  frontier  stronghold  was  almost  in  a  state  of  ruin; 
hardly  a  roof  was  left  un  any  bouse.  The  French  siege  of  it  ia 
1810,  the  explosion  of  the  magazine  on  that  occasion,  the  destruc- 
i^on  of  the  works,  on  Brennier's  abandoning  the  town,  although 
repaired,  were  subsequently  precipitately  blown  up  by  Packo,  on 
the  occasion  of  Manuout's  advance  against  Spencer,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811.  Two  faces  of  the  scarp  and  parapet  of  this  hexagon 
formed  work  (lliat  to  tlie  west  and  south]  hud  been  blown  into  the 
diich,  and  the  guns  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  works  were  now 
again  undergoing  repair,  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  sufiicient 
defence  against  a  coup  de  wain.  Out  battering  train  had  ahto 
arrived  here,  composed  of  seventy-eight  heavy  j)icces  of  ordnance. 
A  great  number  of  cars  were  also  in  course  of  couiitructitrn,  to 
facUitate  the  cumeyance  of  ammunition,  and  we  were  occupied  in 
makiug  fascines  and  gabions,  and  rapidly  prepariug,  in  every  way 
pofisiblc,  for  carrying  into  eUcct  the  immediate  siege  of  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  The  dilapidated  state  of  this  Portuguese  fnjutier 
fortress,  and  the  arrival  of  our  heavy  artillery,  served  as  an  excuse 
to  the  enemy  for  our  operations,  whicli  they  l>uUeved  were  conGued 
merely  to  defensive  measuiea  of  precanUuu,  in  repairing  and 
arming  Almeida. 

Under  tlii.s  blind  Lord  Wellington  put  forth  all  lus  and  our 
energies  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  the  Spauisii 
frontier  fortress.  The  Lighi^  and  Third  Divisions  were  moved 
nearer  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  he  called  together  all  tlio  general  othccrs 
and  heads  of  departments,  not  as  a  council,  for  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  asking  other  peopled  opinions  on  professional  matters, 
but  gave  them  his  otrn.  Jiaving  acquired  the  necessary  inlbrma- 
tion  for  himself  he  admitted  of  no  advice  from  otliers ;  he  well 
digested  and  reflected  on  what  he  intended  to  accompli&li,  and 
having  made  up  his  own  mind  he  laid  down  his  instructions  to 
carry  them  into  efTect,  gave  his  orders,  and  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions superintended  their  execution  ;  he  really  wax  a.  chief  on  whom 
all  deiwnded.  What  a  contrast  is  this  from  Barou  Mudling's 
descriptions  of  the  ct)uncils  of  war  even  within  the  I'nissian  army 
itself  in  the  campaigns  of  IblS  and  1814  ;  the  scenes  described 
between  himself,  Gneisenau,  and  others,  concerning  the  move- 
ments  of  their  army,  the  open  wrouglings,  coolnesses,  jealousies, 
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and  difierences  in  the  Allied  German 
tion ;  how,  with  such  a  system  and  w 
they  hroaght  matters  to  the  result  the; 
as  no  time  was  lost  in  dispute  or  das 
mind  prevailed  throughout  the  whol 
thoroughly  comprehended  and  taught  o 
he  required.  This  was  an  immensi 
(though  frequently  under  most  difficu 
success.  Being  placed  whilst  at  Almei 
engineer  officers,  we  lived  entirely  with 
ing  our  work  we  once  more  returned  to 
country  ahode  of  the  Quinta  de  Tore ;  i 
land — dear  old  England — a  bundle  of 
arrival.  No  one  but  those  who  have  e: 
doubtful  silence  can  sufficiently  appre 
from  receiving  in  a  distant  land  letters 
at  other  times  of  small  import  then  app 
— the  slight  indisposition  of  a  friend,  or 
old  dog,  casts  a  deeper  regret — the  sue 
of  those  you  love,  bestows  a  greater  f 
uncertain  absence  the  thoughtful  min 
affections  guide  their  pens,  afford  indei 
the  longing  recipients  of  them,  partic 
the  chance  that  they  come  from  friends 
On  again  reaching  my  regiment  I  fount 
absence,  had  been  at  work  as  well  as  oi 
on  the  same  objects.  Out  of  an  old  ro 
theatre,  and  had  got  up  amongst  them 
at  Law,"  while  we  of  the  working  pa 
preparing  for  the  tragedy  of  the  sieg 
Rodrigo.  The  former  intended  theatr 
most  untimely  manner  interrupted  by  t 
the  latter ;  but  before  entering  on  a 
another  campaign,  I  may  venture,  in  < 
this  was  begun  on  the  6th  of  March,  t 
closed  in  the  December  following — tha 
pletely  liberated  from  French  poss^ii 
minor  and  two  general  actions  ana  o 
had  established  his  army  on  a  firm  def 
them  frontier,  holding  the  retaken  forti 
Hill's  corps  was  left  to  cover  the  southe 
In  these  manceu%Tes  and  movements  ol 
Division  had  marched  849  English  mi! 
on  such  exercise  as  extraordinary  it 
keep  our  men  in  good  wind,  hardy  co 
standings. 
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Therk  is  no  qupslion  more  generally  asked  of  self  and  others 
Bt  such  B  lime  as  the  present.  It  is  a  ]]rospcrous  Lime,  a  quiet 
one.  People  in  general  have  been  suci-eeding,  inoney-malving, 
speculating  happily,  living  well.  A  great  nmny  clouds  tliat  lu^rcred 
in  the  horizon  hare  dissipated,  instead  of  hursting.  France  does 
witliout  a  revolution  this  year.  Italy  may  waul  one,  but  defers  it 
to  happier  times.  The  English  have  so  far  forgotten  their  cha- 
racter as  grumblers,  that  each  class  is  inclined  to  lake  evea 
increased  taxes  in  good  part.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  disaflbc- 
tiou  even  lowardti  the  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer.  If  there  is 
a  serious  complaint  stirring,  it  is  of  the  superabundance  uf  money, 
of  too  much  gold,  too  great  credit  — but,  af\er  all,  that  is  not  a 
complaint  that  leads  to  consuuipliori  or  despair. 

Having,  then,  wherewithal  to  spend  a  summer  agreeably,  where 
shall  wc  spend  it?  Abroad,  or  at  home?  That  depends  upon 
how  much  wu  have  seen  of  home,  how  much  tasted  of  similar 
pleasure,  aud  traversed  of  domestic  scenes.  But,  to  cut  that 
matter  shurt,  wo  do  not  write  for  the  young  gentleman  who  has 
just  quitted  college,  and  to  whom  all  is  equal  and  all  is  new,  to 
vhom  the  Rue  do  la  Paix  is  paradise,  and  to  whom  the  putvis 
Oltfmpicus  of  Jlyde  Park,  or  the  Champs  Klysees,  arc  the 
choicest  of  incense.  We  address  ourselves  to  folks  more  ex- 
perienced, if  not  more  elderly,  more  blase,  more  difficile,  and  who 
want  to  throw  away  some  hundred  pounds  or  so  on  a  summers 
trip,  which  shall  not  be  beaten  as  the  Rhine,  or  monotonous  as  a 
railroad,  and  who  want  to  bring  back  from  their  excursion  some 
pleasant  reminiscences,  some  new  sensations,  some  experience^ 
useful  at  least,  for  conversation,  if  not  for  philosophy.  To  per- 
sons who  have  arrived  at  ev^r  sc)  little  exigency  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  answer  ilie  qucsliou  of,  how  they  are  to  spend  their 
summer  ? 

liut  even  the  division  of  would-be 'travellers,  into  tlie  green 
and  the  yellow,  docs  not  altogether  suffice.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  object  be  a  run,  a  tour,  half  auberge  dis- 
comfort, and  half  mountain  fatigue,  or  whether  quiet,  yet  cheering 
society  in  a  healthy  spot,  with  facilities  of  pleasure,  yet  possi- 
bility of  declining  or  not  joining  in  them,  if  the  mood  or  health  so 
require  it.  Must  you  have  society,  as  well  aa  tlHassemeiit  aud 
faeallli,  then  go  to  Vichy  or  Cauterots,  or  Ivissingen,  or  Putbus. 
As  to  the  Badeus  and  Wiesbadens,  they  are  merely  fit  for 
those  who  like  a  crowd  of  the  iniknown  and  the  noisy,  the 
gambling,  Rhine-wine  drinking,  cigar-pulBng  deawut-ri.  But 
Vichy,  and  Cauterets,  and  Kissingeu,  are   pleasant,  chte6.Y  be^ 
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cause  the  generality   of  persons  go   t 

object  of  health,  yet  of  faeallb  not  so  d 

objects  or  bores.     A  set  of  idle  people, 

no  object  but  to  kill  time,  never  succei 

their  prey.     It  is  too  much  for  tbeni, 

round  to  torment  and  persecute,  when  t 

up,  and  unable  to  resist.     To  have  hea 

is  better  than  to  have  none  at  all,  not 

sake,  but  for  that  of  the  socie^  around 

It  is  not  my  intenUon  to  write  a  me 

are  ill  will  consult  a  physician  as  to  t 

hundreds  who  are  well,  and  who  har< 

physician,  still  require  to  know  and 

to  make  amusement  square  with  health 

for  all  ills   arising   out  of  aciifitf  of 

gout,  which  Wiesbaden  produces.     T 

quented  for  skin  diseases.     Flombierc 

the  most  efficacious  for  our  disease,  its 

gastrite.  Schwalback,  in  Germany,  and 

better,  that  have  saved  the  lives  of  num 

physician  has,  indeed,  a  bath  for  ev< 

encounters  a  malady  which  defies  alii 

tug,  then  be  is  sent  to  Gastein,  which 

general  disease,  which  has  no  apparei 

no  name.     Very  rich  men  are  snbjeel 

who  take  wonderful  care  of  themselvc 

part  in  order,  and  function  in  activit 

them  be  off  to  Gastein.     It  is,  heav 

high,  and  how  many  leagues  out  of  tl 

the  side  of  the  Great  Gloekner.     No  n 

resist  the  waters  and  the  air  of  Gastei 

set  off  thither,  let  him  be  told  that  ( 

water  of  Gastein,  and  found  nothin 

in  them  ! 

However,  we  shall  not  bring  the 
present,  but  shall  lead  him  an  excurs 
great  measure  ft-om  chance  and  contr: 
to  possess  qualities  which  would  be 
people.  First  of  all,  the  region  is  c 
seldom  or  ever  tread.  In  the  several  \ 
it,  I  did  not  meet  a  single  Englishmai 
consequence  was  extreme  cheapness,  in 
forts,  and  luxuries  of  the  Rhenish  1 
which  they  charged  twenty  years  ago. 
certain,  to  induce  a  number  of  reade 
and  find  out  where  this  new  and  undis 
ing  places  lies  within  reach. 

It  was  my  purpose,  one  of  these  re* 
into  Austria,  and  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
which  always  was  one  of  my  predile 
1  hied  me  to  Ca\R\»,  15>^  oa  \^«  ipe 


wafted  lo  Burlin  without  accident  or  delay.  But  at  Berlin  camo 
the  &rst  impedimenl.  The  Austrian  utuba^sattur  would  viter  no 
passport.  They  had  got  into  their  heads  at  Vienna  that  every 
Knglishinan  was  a  propiigaiulisl,  and  that  crowds  wvve  cumiug  lo 
peuctmte  into  Hnngary,  and  either  disturb  the  amiable  ndminis- 
tratiun  ul*  Uiat  country,  or  write  some  account  ui'  it,  which  luiglit 
not  redound  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  I  hud  no  such  intention,  and,  sUrong  in  the  conscteu- 
Uonsncss  of  this,  I  look  my  place  resolutely  in  the  railroad  to 
Bre»lau.  Then  wine  host  of  the  capital  inn,  I  forget  lis  name, 
over  a  raw  and  soft  piece  of  fdet,  served  under  the  name  of  bifAteck, 
informed  nic,  that  llie  attempt  to  pass  into  the  Auistriau  Leriitury 
at  Cosel  was  a  thing  iui practicable,  the  police  having  become 
very  Arguses. 

"  And  wliat,  then,  am  I  to  do,  my  good  host?" 

"  Go  back  to  Berliu." 

"  Dank  f  that  dusty  oven  in  hot  weather,  uninteresting  itself, 
and  leading  to  nothing  that  hath  interest.^ 

"  Go,  then,  lo  the  watering  placcn  of  the  Breslauem,  where 
all  our  worthy  citizens  and  their  families  go  iu  the  very  hot 
weather.*" 

'*  An  exceUent  idea.  Where  is  tlie  watering  place  of  the 
Brcsiauem!" 

"  In  the  mountains.** 

*' '1  iic  QuHuitains?  I  always  thought  Silesia  to  be  as  flat  as 
the  palm  of  uiy  hand." 

"  Nevertheless,  if  you  looked  lo  the  right  of  tJie  railway,  as  you 
came  along,  you  would  have  seen  the  ujountaius  of  the  Uieseuge- 
birge,  rising  above  one  another.  The  Alps  I  have  heard  oiv 
not  6jier,  and  the  snow  has  but  just  disappeared  from  the  summit 
of  the  Hiesen.^' 

Mountains  I  had  seen  certainly,  and  Alps  they  were,  no  doubt, 
to  those  who  had  seen  no  other.  They  are  the  only  .semblance 
of  a  uiounluiu,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  dominiuns  of  his 
Alajesty,  tlie  King  of  Prussia  ;  it  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
tlie  natives  should  make  the  mo»L  of  them.  Bohemia  is  siugu- 
larly  formed  and  surrounded  by'  an  almost  circular  range  of 
inountaius,  which  have  no  large  opening  in  their  whole  circum- 
ference, except  on  the  side  of  Moravia.  Into  this  circle,  xvalled 
and  fortified  all  round  by  mountains,  the  Sclavonic  tribes  puuretl, 
occupying  it  all,  but  not  passiug  iu  So  that  Sclavons  people  ono 
side  of  the  hills,  Germans  ihe  other.  'Xlie  Sclavons  are  the  roost 
iadustrious  cultivators  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  serf  or  master. 
Their  vocation  is  to  plough  or  dig.  The  rage  of  the  Germans  is, 
CD  the  contrary,  to  dive  into  the  earth,  and  rummage  out  its 
hidden  treasures.  The  country  south  of  this  range  of  mountains 
is  probably  as  full  of  mineral  as  that  north  of  them.  But  the 
GennauR  have  dug  out  mines  in  all  directions,  iron,  coal,  ami 
even  more  precious  metals,  whilst  the  Sclavons  have  krpt  to 
their  cows  and  comficldii,  and  seem  to  consider  it  profanation  tu 
dig  into  the  bowels  of  tho  earth. 
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AmicUt  Silcsian  mounlains  and  lakes  I  therefore  turned  i 

-since  ihe  inexorable  Austrian  police  barTC<l  my   «ay 

I  took  the  rnilroail  iVnin  Hreslau  lu  Scliweidnitz,  and  ill  «ti 

soun  swept  me  from  tlic  plains  of  Sile»a  into  the  hiiU. 

stand  Gill  isolaledly  on  the  plain  al  first,  like  do  many  t< 

pushed  out  in  front  of  a  great  Rrmy.     And  on   the  lop  of 

suuimit  a  castle  reared  itself,  each  castle  «ilh   a  feudal  story 

We  leave  ihcni  to  the  Iovlt  of  the  Middle  Ages-     Any  ailmiiero 

follower  of  Waller  Scott  may  be  osj^nred  of  finding  this  rcf^a 

full  of  the  rudest  feudal  uud  cbivainc  materials.     The  crop  i, 

legends,  ballads,  and  traditions,  is  inexhaustible.     Nor  can  llin 

be  a  lovelier  scene  whereon  to  build  the  accidents  and  advaitun 

of  a  story.     My  historic  knowledge  of  the  region,  huueteT,  dot 

not  ^'o  back  beyond  the  wars    of  Frederick  the  Scctmd  tgaivi 

Austria.     And  1  coidd  not  a»k  tlie  name  of  liill,  lown^  or  ciutlt 

wiiboul  being   instantly    brought  bach    to    recollcclions  of  tbi 

-Seven  Years'  War.      It  was  from  behind    and    amoit^  tbes 

niouulains,  in  fact,  that  the  AuRtrians  marched  to  ibe  cooqiw 

'of   Silesia,  and    from    Ureslau   that    Frederick    drove  tltem  bad 

All    the    towns  aroitml    were   taken   and   sacked  one    after  til 

other,  Schweidnilz    especially.     And  poor  Schweidnitz  hu  vt 

yet  recovered  the  ill-treatment     One  would  Bay,  it  bad  bcca  fat 

ju>t  vacated  by  Uulau  and  Hussar.     From  Scliweidniiz  anoniDl 

bus  received  the  passengers,  imd  dragged  them  leagues  up'hill  t 

Saltzhrun.     I  had  despaired  of  finding  anything  but  coal4NinMi 

and  peasants  in  the  iDountain    lOj^ion.     But    nl   8aUzfana  Wl 

collected  all  tJie  wealth,  fashion,  business,  and   idleness  of  Bm 

lau  and   southern  Silesia.     Tlierc   was   Oie   proiuenade,  sad  tbi' 

nrnnnen,  the  bazaar,  the  casino,  tJie interminable  tttiiie  d'htHty^ 

never-ending  mu^ie,  the  aftemoon  drive,  and  the  cveutof;  daaci 

Then  it  was  u  nerfeet  village  for  facility  of  intercourse.  Efcry  on 

knew  everybody.     Even  sixteen  quarters  of  nobility  wererfco; 

before  the  easy  address  of  a  stranger.      There   is  no  plncc  i 

Europe  where  the  drives  arc  tnoru  beautiful   than    abutit  Silt 

brun,  the  views  more  lovely  from  ihe  snuimits,   when  you  ci 

get  a  sutouiit  uncovered  by  the  fore&ts  of  fir.     ProtestantisB.  I 

be  sure,  has  destroyed  some  oT  tltc  reiaains  of  the  country,  c»p 

cially  by  converting  its  monasteries  into  mauufacturies.     Bat  i 

Knglishman  will  not  object  to  that,  especially  as  the  lattet  i 

ncBtly  kept,  and  do  not  either  smoke  or  deposit  refuse  in  coatn 

w-iih  the  nislic  siibbmity  of  the  scene. 

Saltzbrnn,  whose  name  bespeaks  its  chemical  and  nedii 
qualities,  is  a  peculiarly  local  batb,  and  contains  netllier  m 
natea  nor  stars.  Its  company  were  chiefly  of  two  cla*ae«,  I 
totvnspL-ople  of  Dreslaii,  and  tlic  lantled  proprietors  of  the  t^ 
of  Silesia,  who,  with  their  families,  came  to  seek  health  fl 
thousand  feet  higher  than  their  oltcn  marshy  abode.  The  I 
peculiarity  of  the  region  is,  that  here  is  the  gieal  point  of^ 
.^uence  between  the  German  and  Sclavonic  rnccs.  And  •  •■" 
nerally  the  town  element  is  German,  the  rustic  eluim 
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thougli  not  williout  cousidcrable  fear  and  horror  at  the  extra- 
Tagance  of  ihe  mob.  Indeed,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  con- 
cour»c'  of  people  at  Saltzbrun,  was  the  fear  of  luiuults  at  Brcsluu. 
The  Hiiugahans  were  not  subdued,  and  the  greatest  Bynipathy 
was  fell,  and,  indeed,  professed  fur  Uiem,  both  by  Germans  and 
Sclavo:iij.  Aud  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that  the  House  uf  Austria 
and  i(s  government  was  popular  with  oo  class  whatever.  The 
supposed  identification  of  Metternicb's  agents  with  the  massacre 
of  t1)c  landed  proprietors  aud  nobles  in  Galiicia,  had  filled  the 
luart  of  every  Sclavonian  geullenian  with  wrath.  All  this  cer- 
tainly was  very  freely  expressed,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
l^ltzbmn  was  the  total  absence  of  Hpies,  or  what  amounts  nearly 
to  tlie  same,  the  universal  belief  that  any  such  agents  existed, 
or  were  employed  there. 

Tlio  Sclavouiaii  gentleman  of  eastern  Russia  is  not  unlike  the 
Irish  gentleman,  although  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  his  i'ni- 
set  eyes,  and  yellow  complexion,  bespeak  greater  vicinity  to 
China  than  to  tho  Atlantic.  But  llic  females  of  good  families  are 
more  delicate  and  handsome,  and  tbc  children  more  lively  than 
those  of  the  Italian  race.  The  Sclavon  sqniro  seldom  quits  his 
rustic  domain,  aud  loves  to  drive  bis  four>in>hand,  though  they 
may  drag  a  wuggou.  He  has  plenty  of  good  ales,  and  excellent 
Hungarian  wine.  He  thinks  himself  a  step'child  of  the  govern- 
nienl,  and  mingles  always  a  touch  of  nalionaHly  and  defection 
witl)  his,  in  the  main,  loyal  behaviour  and  sentiment.  Then  he 
is  dways  indebted,  and  pays  a  large  portion  of  his  income  in  the 
shape  of  interest  to  his  creditor.  Fortunately,  his  creditor  is  a 
machine,  regular,  inexorable,  being  an  institution  which  insists 
each  year  not  only  on  payment  of  the  interest,  but  of  a  portion 
of  the  principal  owing.  If  the  Irish  landlord  with  respect  to 
indebte<lnoss,  was  put  in  the  same  strait-waistcoat,  il  would 
improve  his  habits  of  economy,  however  ill  it  might  square  with 
Iiis  reckless  character  and  independence. 

I  made  no  secret  that  it  bad  been  my  intention  to  penetrate 
into  Austria ;  and  I  probably  confessed,  also,  that  I  regretted  not 
being  able  to  see  Hungary.  Some  casual  obsen'ations  of  tlic  kind, 
procured  a  visit  one  morning  from  a  very  burly,  red-bearded,  liiien- 
clad  fellow,  who  came  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  sell  me 
linen.  As  I  did  not  want  to  lay  in  any  stock  of  the  kind,  he 
preferred  me  some  Hungarian  wine  and  tobacco.  And  he  ended 
by  ofTering  to  transport  mo  into  the  bowels  of  Hungar)'  for  so 
many  florins.  He  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  me  possessed 
of  political  aim  or  zeal,  .^nd  1  declined  being  conveyed  over 
the  Carpathians  by  siuugglcrs.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
there  was  brisk  trade  and  communicalion  between  Hungary  and 
Silesia,  principally  carried  un,  no  doubt,  through  Cracow,  but 
independent  of  that  defunct  republic. 

Though  highly  delighted  with  Saltzbrun  and  its  worthy  society, 
I  still  in  time  grew  tired  of  its  promenades,  however  trimly  kept, 
tho  assembly-room,  however  gay,  its  bands  so  tremendously  sono- 
rous.    There  was  one  borrid  thing  in  Saltzbrun,  which  is  but  fair 
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to  mcDtioii.  At  tihe  back  of  the  pinBMiiiwI) 
a  few  feet  of  wbere  its  fcoir  mmde  tmrn 
the  towUfperfectlj  open,  and  aHaxmm^w 
of  Ihe  tine  of  shops  shut  out  the  n^tt  erf 
And  this  contented  the  authorities.  Bo 
SBrroonding  Galen  with  a  doaea,  whidi, 
aToided- 

At  an  erentit,  buncfei  pleasant  Saltxl 
leam  that  there  was  another  Bnm,  a  wat 
nriles  distant,  at  die  loot  erf  the  same  moa 
to  the  fai^^iest  part,  as  well  as  to  the  n»osi 
Aem.  This  place  waA  Wambmn.  It  w 
ctmndcfable  than  Saltzfanm,  and  more  In 
taken  care  of,  as  it  belonged  to  one  noble 
Coant  of  Gottschalk,  who  took  pride,  m 
piD6t,  in  rendering  Waimfanm  as  ddif 
possible. 

To  get  from  Warmbrvn  to  Sallxbnn, 
die  Riesen,  and  visit  the  highest  peak 
monntams  which  separates  Be^emia  from 
of  Russia  and  Sazonj.  It  was  Ae  pr 
from  Salt^nnn  to  Sdmiedeberg,  Smithsti 
bat  certainly  the  went  pavvd  town  u 
dmninions.  Its  xnta  wcfe  neaify  the  d 
springless  durr-a-hame. 

From  Schmiedeberg  to  the  top  of  the  ] 
of  the  inns  near  the  smnmit,  for,  fike  the 
Tided  vrith  sereral  places  of  entertainment, 
or  ride.  A  car  can  go  bat  a  rerjr  slu 
trareller,  sboold  he  like  one,  at  a  rery 
Tillage.  There  is  a  beantifnl  church  and 
a  conunanding  and  choice  position. 
church  and  curate^s  mansion  haTe  been  fe 
princes  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Family.  1 
find  a  more  beaotifid  view  both  of  moo 
such  a  view  is  almost  unique  in  the 
wonder  that  it  should  be  m^e  a  pet  o 
here  corrects  one  of  the  defects  of  Pro 
mountain  regions,  Ttz.,  its  doing  so  lii 
turesque.  Whilst  the  poorest  monntai 
Roman  Catholic  community,  is  adorned 
spire,  occupying  that  comman^ng  site,  a 
of  peasant  habitations,  the  inhabitants  o 
Hasli  Thai  hare  nothing  but  horels  fo 
modestly  hide  from  the  traTetler,  instc 
them  out  to  him.  Here,  howerer,  on  tl 
are  the  most  beautiful  churches  as  we. 
cnrates,  which  &r  surpass  in  beanty  ai 
CatboKc  canton  in  either  Switzerfend  or 
There  is  nothing  new  for  the  pen,  a 
ilmadanee  of  noTehy  to  the  eye,  in  th< 
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pa«lurngcs  of  a  scmi-alpine  region.  Having  reacbcd  the  wooden 
hc8tel»  and  secured  a  berth  therc^  I  mounted  the  stone  f^leps 
which  lead  up  the  conical  hill  forraing  the  Mitnmit.  On  the  top 
of  this  hill  was  a  chapel,  and  no  doubt  would  still  reinaiu  a 
chapel,  were  not  l^usatia  Protectant.  And  ProtestanL!i  have  du 
idea  of  a  place  of  worship,  which  is  useless  to  a  congregation. 
Accordingly,  the  old  chapel  on  the  summit  of  tlie  Riesen  has  been 
desecrated,  and  despite  of  the  cross  with  which  it  is  sartnounted, 
is  converted  into  a  beer  and  brandy  shop.  There  is  certainly  not  a 
spot  upou  the  globe  belter  eiiuated  for  fine  air  and  rentilation, 
and  yet  what  with  a  Btove,  the  keeper*8  bed,  and  the  guests'  beer, 
snaps,  and  tobacco,  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  old  chnpel  on 
the  Ricsen  surpassed  in  mepbilic  odour  anything  ever  encountered 
by  a  sanitary  cuinmissiou. 

7'hc  view  from  tlie  summit  is  fully  equal  to  its  reputation.  The 
eastern  view  over  the  mountains  of  Glatz  and  Silberbcrg  is  the 
finest,  although  that  over  ifae  undulating  plains  of  Lusatia  is 
the  most  beauliful.  Southward,  the  view  embraces  the  exjianso  of 
Bohemia,  ^rilh  Its  countless  spires  and  towers,  and  guides  talk  of 
Prague,  and  the  Hradschin  being  discernible,  bnt  that  is  a  myth. 
There  is  not  a  gHmpsc  even  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  are  mncli  loo  far  to  the  west  to  be  discernible. 

The  contrast  was  marked  between  the  countries  north  of  the 
Riesen,  and  south  of  it.  The  northern  was  full  of  industry  and 
its  symptoms,  open  mines,  smoking  smelling  houses,  with  kindred 
kinds  ul'  induKtry  and  their  attendant  population.  On  the  Bo- 
hemian side  the  rmdnlation  of  hill  and  dale  was  broken  by  no 
such  signs.  Krcn  the  agricultural  village  and  its  spire  were  rare. 
If  the  district  were  closely  examined,  not  a  doubt  that  the  centre 
of  activity  and  life  would  be  found  to  be  some  fortress  brislling 
with  cannon  and  stirring  with  recruits.  Soldiers  are  to  Austria, 
what  mites  are  to  cheese,  ibey  ;Uone  gire  it  life,  into  these  alone 
docs  the  country  dissolve  itself,  and,  apparently,  there  is  no 
other  class  to  survive,  save  this,  which  lives  on  devouring  all  the 
others. 

The  day  had  been  very  ill  chosen  for  a  risit  to  tbe  Riesen.  It 
was  Saturday,  and  on  that  night  the  inns  upon  the  heights  are 
filled  with  tradespeople,  and  with  young  people  of  that  class,  who 
come  to  spend  their  Sunday  morning  on  tlie  summit,  and  tlic 
aAemoan  in  strolling  home  downi  the  pinc>clad  declivities,  and 
beer-house-provided  nooks  of  the  mountain.  The  little  inn  was 
full  of  noise  and  tobacco,  and  t}io  fare  vcrj-  exceptionable.  Tlie 
Silcsians  have  a  horrid  practice  of  reducing  all  the  flesh  of  tlie 
animal  ihey  kill  to  a  kind  of  mince,  out  of  which  they  compose 
steaks  and  joints,  cutlets,  and  other  well-known  inorAcls,  arti- 
ficially. These  are  often  like  the  fruit  of  the  desert,  fair  to  luok 
upon,  but  full  of  mere  dust  and  abomination,  when  the  teeth 
closes  upon  ihem. 

There  was  one  Biil)ject  of  conversation  with  high  and  low,  the 
Hungarian  war,  and  on«  unanimous  exprewion  of  sympathy  for 
tho  insurgents.    Whether  we  spoke  with  the  noble  or  tbe  peasant^ 
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the  placeman  or  the  herdsmao,  the  stadenl 
gahan  hat  and  feather,  or  even  the  women 
all  poured  foiih  tows  for  the  success  of 
England,  such  a  sentiment  would  hare  drai 
the  countiy  and  to  the  contest  they  were  a 
no  one  budged.    The  sympathy  was  specol 

The  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  mominf 
were  hy  no  means  confined  to  the  male  sei 
rally  accompanied  each  with  the  lady  of  hii 
were  the  inns,  male  and  female  were  f 
barrack-rooms.  Nor  did  such  free  habits 
mixture  of  licentiousness. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Riesen  I  was  greatly  a 
of  a  sudden  in  a  Tyrolese  Tillage,  for  Tj 
respect,  in  the  picturesque  build  of  the  I 
stature,  beauty,  and  costume  of  the  inhabit 
tion  solred  the  riddle.  These  were  the  f 
Zillerthal,  expelled  by  Austria  for  haring 
and  declared  their  conversion  to  Protestan 
beautiful  ralley  which  had  been  their  faon 
in  a  sad  state  of  depopulation :  and  of  i 
nions,  this  certainly  was  the  spot  best  calc 
features  of  that  home  to  look  upon.  Bui 
Where  the  crop  of  Indian  com,  and  the  sui 
poor  Tyrolese,  shored  several  degrees  no 
beer  and  politics.  There  was  a  hill  over! 
famed  Riesen,  but  it  was  not  the  Alps,  on  ' 
bounded.  Nor  could  the  vale  of  Silesia 
valley  of  the  Inn.  They  professed  them 
very  happy  and  contented. 

Warmbrun  does  not  stand  on  the  height 
situated  at  some  distance  from  even  the  f 
It  looks  for  some  distance  on  a  large  convei 
spacious  chateau  of  Count  Gotschalk  ap] 
vent,  and  the  town,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  dependencies.  The  Count  is  owner  oi 
spent  large  sums  to  render  it  tidy,  convenic 
gardens  are  always  open  to  visitors,  and 
The  chateau  has  an  excellent  library,  am 
learned  as  a  Benedictine,  and  courtly  as 
testant  country,  however,  so  these  are  n 
doubt,  Gotschalk  or  Warmbrun  was  one 
Tent,  which  passed  in  the  Protestantizing  i 
monk  to  the  lord.  German  convents  are  i 
though  really  ancient,  have  the  appearan< 
more  recently  than  they  were.  In  fact,  ^ 
were  still  erecting  fortalices,  and  enscons 
drawbridge  and  mdat,  the  German  mo 
more  modem  architecture,  and  building 
and  open  residences  with  ample  roofs, 
and  turreted  coveTui^  oC  lh«  castle.     A 
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fancy  lowers  were  creeled  to  keep  up  the  nppearancc  of  lordliness. 
Bnt  ihe  German,  and  even  Uie  Swiss  couveuts,  are  but  vulgar 
and  unromantic  edifices.  They  have  been  converted  into  very 
convenient  manufaciories  or  princely  residences. 

We  Bale  nearly  two  hundred  to  the  table  d'hdtc.  For  a  small 
watering  place,  therefore,  Warinbran  boasted  a  respectable  crowd. 
The  fare  was  of  Ihe  best,  the  cost  most  reasonable,  the  Ungar 
wein  was  nnexceptionahle.  As  Saltzbrun  was  chiefly  fre<|uented 
by  the  commonest  people  of  Breslau,  the  society  of  Wnrmbnni, 
on  the  contrary,  was  chiefly  made  up  of  Prussian  emphnjis, 
but  of  a  superior  kind.  There  were  crowds  from  Berliu  and 
from  all  parts  of  Prussia,  come  to  see  the  Ricsen,  and  enjoy 
the  sight  of  a  mountain,  so  refreshLng  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
contemplate  nothing  but  plains  and  marshes.  People's  talk  at 
Warmbruo  was,  therefore,  not  so  liberal  us  at  SalLzbruu,  and 
somewhat  more  guarded;  there  was  more  reverential  mention  of 
the  King  and  Royal  Family.  But  the  Hungarians  aud  Schles- 
wigers  were  still  great  favourites.  A  veteran  Prussian  officer, 
who  had  served  in  Hungary,  was  constituted  as  an  oracle,  which 

I  myself  was  very  glad  to  consult,  for  General  Count was  a 

most  inteUigeut  old  soldier.  Though  knowing  Hungar}*  some- 
what myself,  the  General  knew  it  and  its  people  better.  The 
verbal  sketches  were  striking.  The  Hungarians,  he  said,  were  a 
melancholy  and  a  self-concentrated  people,  bursting  at  limes  into 
savage  glee,  but  much  more  generally  brooding  over  the  past,  or 
imagining  the  future.  They  were  a  poetic  people,  he  said,  in 
mind,  not  in  words,  but  silent  and  sad,  as  if  conscious  that  they 
had  an  heroic  struggle  to  make  against  the  hostile  race  which 
surrouuded,  aud  could  not  but  overwhelm  them.  His  previsions 
of  the  return  of  the  Auslrians  were  perfectly  correct. 

The  favourite  drive  at  Wamibrun  is  to  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 

'feudal  ciiaieau  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  genuine  Schluss 
so  celebrated  by  chronicle  and  fable,  of  the  young  damsel,  who 
oflcred  her  hand  to  the  knight  that  would  ride  his  horse  round 
the  baltlemeuls  ivithout  falling,  and  wlio,  having  thus  prcci- 
pitatcd  numbers  of  victims  to  death,  was  at  last  rejected  by  the 
successful  one.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  return  from  Warm- 
bnu)  to  the  civilized  west,  will  now  find  within  a  few  miles  of 
him  the  Silesian  railroad,  which  runs  bettveen  Dresden  and 
Breslau,  parallel  willi  the  inounUtins  of  the  Ricsen,  though  at 
■ome  distance  from  them.     So  that  the  return  to  Breslau,  Vienna, 

lor  Biesden,  is  ct^uully  facile  and  expeditious. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  WESTMINS' 
ST.  JETER'S. 

Thk  palace  of  tiie  Popes  at  ATignon  is  ci 
1  asVed  my  gmde  to  tell  me  something  abi 
coloored  towers  winch  looked  big  with  med 

"  Mais  je  CFok  <pie  c'^tait  les  prisons." 

''A  la  bonne  heure — dite  moi  nn  pen  qn 
J  ont  demeures  coptifs.** 

"Sais  pas!"  Hereupon  I  began  to  1 
remioded  him  t^at  he  had  pretended  to  In 
was  an  ignorant  impostor,  and  if  he  cool 
might  remove  himself  from  my  presence  at 
n^ement  he  shook  up  the  dr^s  of  his  men 
certain  Nicole  de  Rienze  had  been  kept  i 
zuune  of  Cola,  di  Rienzi  awakened  some  litt 
had  only  known  him  in  somewhat  melo< 
Bolwerian  hero.  I  at  once  resolred  to  for 
geon.  On  the  way^  I  made  inqmries  as 
Rienzi  was. 

'*  Mais  je  crois  qa*il  pretendait  se  &ire  pi 

The  retiquaty  insdnct,  which  one  may  a 
minent  characteristic  of  the  hmnan  animal 
being  so  amply  prorided  for  by  that  exc 
tern,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  policy— 
I  say,  derives  but  a  very  vague  and  incom; 
requirements  from  finding  itself  within  fo 
ages  past  contained  some  celebrated  indivit 
of  man,  which  is  a  very  feeble  quali^,  am 
to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  characte 
is  &in  to  draw  near  with  devout  lips  and  J 
knees  and  feet,  to  touch  material  objects, 
in  kissing  a  pearl  that  rose  and  fell  npon  t 
the  rim  of  a  richly  wrought  goblet  drained 
ages  past.  It  is  something  to  sit  between  i 
of  a  chair  where  philosophy,  brooding  patii 
nest  of  science,  hatched  winged  thoughts  i 
the  egg-shell  long  ago,  and  have  flown  on 
to  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  It  is  somet 
plate,  and  even  furniture  are  out  of  the 
elbows  on  the  strong  sill  of  a  deep  old  got 
some  captive  patriot  warrior's  sighs  were  I 
the  fading  hues  of  sunset  and  sighed  for  the 
to  set  free. 

It  would  have  been  something  to  have 
Gothic  portal  which  the  portly  presence  of 
enter,  but  unfortunately  it  had  been  walle 
been  something  to  have  trodden  on  the  fioo 


tkeps,  but  it  had  been  new  bricked.  Tlie  walls  even  bad  been 
new  plasten-d  and  pierce<l  with  fresh  windows.  The  ceiling  had 
becu  nt;w  boarded ;  the  lofty  aportioem,  which  formerly  reached  to 
iIm;  (op  of  the  tower,  hnWnf;  been  razeed  and  divided  into  several 
decks  that  the  place  might  hold  the  more  dragoons,  of  whom  a 
considerable  number  were  scattered  about  this  lower  story  jabber- 
ing; and  sweariug,  and  cooking  and  eating,  and  smoking  in  a 
manner  as  ranch  calculated  to  dispel  any  influence  of  historical 
romance  wliich  a  new  bricked  2Uid  plastered,  and  winduwvd,  and 
doored  mediaeval  dungeun  might  retain,  as  it  was  in  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  French  dragoons  to  do. 

Still,  though  it  was  unpleasant  at  the  time  to  have  one's  little 
modicum  of  cuthubiasm  spread,  or  ratlier  sprinkled,  on  so  many 
square  foet  of  modem  surfai^e,  I  suppose  I  did  feel  strnw  little 
euthu^asm,  whiih  tlic  reader  will  )u:rhaps  find  it  as  difficult  tu 
gather  and  distil  from  this  expansive  little  treatise  on  the  reU 
quan.'  instinct,  as  I  did  from  the  dirty  whitewashed  walU. 

My  guide  afterwards  took  me  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  papal  palace  sLinds,  from  whence  I  saw 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Jura,  and  a  wide  champaign,  wreathed 
with  distant  reaches  of  the  Rhone,  drawiug  nearer  till  one  of  them 
girdled  the  b:ise  uf  the  tower-crowned  rock  I  stotid  on.  I  saw  the 
broken  Koman  bridge,  and  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Templars  on 
the  fuither  bank:  and  beyond,  arose  on  a  rival  rock,  the  massive 
fortress  of  Si.  Andre,  which  my  iuformant  assured  me  "  foisait  autrc- 
{w%  la  guerre  avcc  Arignon." 

Descending  into  llie  town  again,  I  hastily  ransacked  a  few 
curiosity  shops,  whtnre  my  guide  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlmuce  the 
value  of  any  object  which  might  strike  my  fancy,  by  informing 
each  successive  establishment  that  1  was  in  want  of  **  quclque 
chose  tres  originale.^  Luckily,  uothiug  ires  oriffinaie  offered  it- 
self uf  a  portable  size.  There  was  plenty  of  nisn*  old  halberds, 
and  helmets,  and  swords^  wiiich  probably  had  severed  llto  anti-papal 
guard  of  the  period. 

I  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  even  a  coin  strack  by  the  anti- 
popes  of  Avignon,  though  one  antiquary  assured  me  he  had 
what  1  wanted,  and  produced  a  half  sciido  piece  of  Pios  the  Niulh 
which  I  declined  to  give  five  francs  for. 

Afier  dinner  I  collected  my  luggage,  cloaks,  engineer,  &c.,  and 

et  off  for  Marseilles.     It  appears  that  the  hotel  recommcnders  of 

'this   city    and    their    omnibuses   have    been   banished  from   the 

railway  station,  probably  because  in  former  tiroes  they  were  more 

pestiferously  turbulent  in  their  importunity  than  elsewhei-c. 

At  tlio  disirihutiou  dei  hagayes  (abU'  they  iuquirc  and  register 
what  hotel  you  wish  to  go  to;  and  inexorable  m^-rmidons  ol^  the 
company  charge  your  luggage  on  the  respective  omnibuses  ont- 
aide.  This  arrangement  is  perhaps  a  shade  more  dilatory  as  the 
registration  takes  time,  but  it  saves  one  and  one's  effects  from 
bcNOg  lorn  in  pieces  by  contf^ndiug  factions.  All  these  benevolent 
restrictive  tyrannies  are  marks  of  a  country  unfit  for  freedom  and 
the  compoUtion  of  civilized  commerce.    I  chose  the  Hotel  de 


BeaoraUf  which  I  found  more  comforUble  than  th^  H 
terre,  whcro  1  put  up  the  last  time  I  passed  through.  I  slept  well, 
and  had  a  very  curious  tlrcaoi,  unlike  auytbin}|;  I  hare  kwq  or 
drcuint  before.     Next  mnmtng  I  van  s{K>n  afloat  and  plauf;i)img 

I  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  skirtiog  ue  roclij 
ragged  edge  of  Southern  France. 
Ho  our  steamboat  rumbled,  and  splashed,  ;uid  heaved,  and  roUc<l 
along  the  blue  surface  of  the  Mcditerrrtnean,  skirtiug  lite  raggtd 
rim  of  snow-capped  mountains  which  bounds  that  celebrated  sea 
to  iliB  northwards, 
I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  uiind  whetlier  one  ought  to  consider 
steamboat  and  railway  travelling  as  an  unpoetical  method  of  getting 
over  land  and  sea,     There  is  a  guud  deal  to  be  said  ubuiii  suhliuio 

(triumphs  of  science  battling  with  the  clement*,  but  that  19  prose. 
Poctr}'  deals  with  objects  which  iuiagiiiatiou  makes  visible  la 
the  niiacl*s  eye.  Dickens,  if  I  remember  right,  when  he  meaoi  to 
be  sublime  about  steamboats  or  railways,  emprison!^  a  panung, 
throbbing,  Titan  galley-slave  beneath  the  deck ;  or  liames^fet  a 
snorting  dragon  with  glaring  eyes  to  the  train.  But  keen  horw* 
with  blood-shot  nostrils  and  flowing  manes  and  pmuciug  hwU 
— and  skimming  feluccas  with  foaui-cleaving  prows  and  sea-gtdl 
wings — these  old-fashioned  methods  of  conveyance  ore  poetiul 
ia  themselves  without  any  stretch  of  metaphor. 

Perhaps  in  ages  to  come  when  they  are  superseded  by  1  «tJD 
more  convenient  and  expeditious  and  uglitT  and  more  pnKoic 
brood  of  discoveries — when  these  have  broken  the  shrl)  of  diffi- 
culty, and  hopped  out  of  the  nest  where  science,  like  a  jiattont  old 
I  hen,  still  «its  with  brooding  wings  over  all  the  strange  oggs,  whether 
sound  or  addled,  which  they  bring  her  from  year  to  year — wb<a 
a  new  race  of  monstrous  whirligigs  and  welkin-flappers  have  ifift- 
placed  the  present  batch  ;  then  poets  who  never  saw  how  un- 
gracefully these  useful  pieces  uf  niechanisui  disported  ibemselrea 
in  their  day,  may  n>solvc  them  into  their  ideal  clemeoU 
enshrine  them  for  ever  among  the  beautiful  memories  of  old. 

But  at  present,  under  the  disenchanting  iuBuenco  of  ton  gnatt 
familiarity,  I  think  we  had  better  decide  without  fuitber  circmn- 
lucution  that  they  are  much  more  suggestive  of  prosy  than  poetical 
ideas. 

The  ragged  sky-line  of  snow-topped  mounl£uu&  took  their  accus- 
tomed evening  tints  of  jnn-plc  and  pink  as  the  sun  wont  down  over 
Spain,  and  we  saw  the  last  of  Soutliern  France. 

Coming  on  deck  early  next  morning  we  saw  the  first  of  nortbeTMi 
Italy,  which  looked  very  like  northern  France,  until  wu  came  in 
sight  of  Genoa. 

t      The  city  is  spread  on  the  side  of  a  craggy  mountain  r<!aredstefl|it; 
out  of  the  sea.     From  the  densely  clustered  houses  and  (owen  I 
churches  below,  it  rises  in  palace-spriukled  hanging  gar^ns, 
lo  fortress-crowned  ridges  and  summits. 

We  possotl  the  tall  white  light-house  which  stands  far  oat  toitt 

Bsa  on   its  rocky  mole,  and  came  splashing   in    among  |b» 
city  of  *h\pft  that  lay  at  nnclior  in  the  crowded  Itarboor. 
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There  was,  of  course,  a  wearisome  interval,  diirinpTrliich  custom- 
housL-  and  police  officei-s  went  and  came  in  boats,  witlioutj  as  far 
as  wc  coula  sec,  doing  anything  in  particular,  though  they  managed 
to  talk  a  good  deal  about  it. 

At  last  we  were  allowed  to  go  ashore,  with  our  magnus  iellurit 
atnor^  somewhat  qualified  by  exhausted  putience  and  hunger  long 
delayed.  At  the  Hotel  do  la  Croix  do  Malte  (which  is  rather  bad 
and  dear)  wc  partook  of  a  meal,  &»  to  which  I  am  unable  to  inform 
the  reader  whether  it  was  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  dinner,  for  it 
combined  the  attributes  of  all  three. 

^T  was  breakfast  in  retrospect  of  our  morning's  famine,  which  had 
been  only  skinnislied  with  by  means  of  successive  little  cups  of 
cofft'u  with  a  sponge-cake.  And  this  nuance  of  its  character  waa 
represented  by  our  adherence  to  the  tea  and  coffee  of  postpone- 
ment. It  was  luncheon  because  uf  the  time  of  day,  and  dinner 
because,  in  the  eager  consumniatinn  of  long  desire,  wc  ate  so 
much  of  indifierent  viands  that  wo  wanted  no  more  till  supper. 

By  the  time  we  had  sauntered  out  leisurely  to  make  our  prefa- 
tory acquaintance  with  Genoa,  which  we  were  to  see  by  guide 
and  guide-book  on  the  morrow,  the  day  was  well  advanced  ;  and 
as  we  climbed  the  mountain-Hank^  often  losing  our  way  in  a  steep 
labyrinth  of  the  deepest,  narrowest  staircase  lanes  and  alleys,  tho 
sunset  supervened. 

The  tall,  quaint,  toppling  tenements,  with  jutting  elbow-points 
and  shniiiderH  shniggecl,  :seemed  goblin  faiiliisnis  of  street  architec* 
ture,  such  as  might  haunt  some  feverish  architect  in  his  dreams. 

High  and  low^  leaning  forward  and  sloping  backward,  they 
seemed  to  have  drawn  close  together,  mocking  one  another  and 
leering  into  each  other's  crooked  deep-set  eyes,  which  gleamed 
with  elHn  fire  where  broken  streaks  of  sunset  slanted  beneath  the 
beetling  eaves. 

It  seemed  like  some  wizard-dance  of  disorderly  dwellings  sud- 
denly struck  dumb  and  motionless  by  pious  exorcisms,  in  the 
height  of  their  antics  and  giimaces.  Each  looked  in  net  to  nod 
or  wink,  or  cock  its  chin  to  stare,  or  with  mock  coyness  to  avert 
its  feco.  And  still  as  in  a  dance  across  the  way  hctween  their 
crooked-jointed  fingers,  fluttered  and  swayed  fantastical  festooua, 
rags  of  all  shapes  and  hues  at  random  strung. 

Higher  up,  from  terraced  ledges  and  uneven  little  polygonal 
piazzas  wc  could  look  down  on  sparkling  strips  of  sea  ;  and  climb- 
ing higiifr  .still  the  crescent  harliour  brisllBu  below  a  prt-Lipitous 
foreground  of  house-tops,  and  the  crimson  disk  of  day  had  almost 
touciied  the  blushiug  ocean-rim. 

On  palace  and  spire  and  tower,  on  mast  and  pennant,  on  pier 
and  lighthouse  below,  and  on  the  grim  embattled  crags  which  still 
stood  high  above  us,  the  burning  crimson  lights  and  deep  pur|)le 
shadows  made  the  scene  something  bke  a  transparency  at  the 
Surrey  Gardens,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  rather  better  done  and 
tamed  upside  down. 

We  took  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  finished  off  the  ereiiiog  with 
Bigoletto,  which  did.uot  amuse  me  much. 
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Next  day  -we  saw  the  greater  part  m 
recoin mended  by  Murray's  "  Hand-bj 
of  them  very  soon.  The  palaces  ■ 
uncomfortable.  The  churches  were  ric! 
and  frescos,  and  car^nng  and  gildhi 
of  religious  sentiment,  which  practicall 
in  the  dim  and  vague  and  gloomy  than 
ful ;  these  excellent  drawing-room 
devotion. 

Tliere  were  of  course  a  good  many 
and  palaces  scattered  among  a  great 
rent.  But  wht-n  tourists  are  driven  1 
mongrel  commissitrnftirc,  barking  has! 
of  tongues,  there  is  but  little  opporti 
contemplation  which  is  necessary  i 
good  pictures,  much  less  fur  any  vali 

The  nritish  tourist,  who  perhaps 
feeling  for  art  as  any  conceivable  ani 
indastrioDS,  and  conscieiitioas  of  sigbti 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  he  is  inda<] 
ordeal  of  picture-galleries  by  tlie  sa 
Chesterfield's  son  towards  the  bottoE^ 
to  be  able  to  say  be  has  seen  such  as 
see  them  honestly,  scorning  to  take  CI 
he  has  seen  them  without  further  tros 

It  is  trac  he  makes  ribbons  of 
pace  he  scours  over  it.    But  are  not ' 
bononrable  rewards  of  rapid  running 
and  bunches  and  bows,  may  legitimately 
and  brow  of  him  who  has  run  no  met 
returns  iu  triumph  a  travelled  man  ? 

The  world  is  his  racecourse,  and 
ing  and  his  winning  post.     Oh,  wha 
Oh,  what  an  enviable  man  is  the  travel! 

Ask  the  British  traveller  a  few  quea 
in  some  celebrated  city,  and  you 
genus  divides  itself  into  three  classes.1 

Do  not  suppose  T  mean  first,  scce 
way  travelling.     My  llirce  classe*  of  j 
dihivian,  and  the  eclectic. 

They  do  not  differ  in  what  they  i 
crook,  sec  crerjthing.     These  arc  d\i 
latinns  in  which  they  stand  towards 

The  chaotic  traveller,  who  is  abroad 
not  to  be  in  England,  has  a  "  Mumj 
never  sees  the  light  except  when  be  i 
contents  of  that  Bluffy  receptacle  to  fine 
opens  Uiat  rencrnble  volume  except  wh 
Telling  alone,  a  very  rare  case  ;  and  tl 
will  assure  htm  which  is  the  right  hotel  i 

Having  ^ol\o  xVt  tv^V  \itsVsl  ho 
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qoaratancc  among  a  party  of  fellow  countrymen,  who  are  always 
cungregated  at  the  right  hotel ;  and  iu  this  party  there  are  sure  (o 
be  one  or  two  dilurian  travellers. 

The  diluvian  is  on  his  travels  because  he  thoroughly  believes  iu 
travelling,  and  is  determined  to  do  it  thoroughly.  He  interprets 
cverj-tbing  literally.  He  has  the  Hand-book  continually  in  bis 
hand.  He  carries  it  wherever  he  goe.s.  He  goes  to  sscc  every- 
tliing  mentioned  in  it.  He  reads  it  everywhere  ;  he  reads  it  before 
going  everywhere.  He  marks  down  everything  lie  has  seen  with 
lines  and  ^ots  and  crosses  in  its  darkened  margin.  Ho  reads  it 
after  ho  has  been  everywhere.  He  reads  it  to  faimEcIf  and  he 
leads  it  aloud  to  everybody  else. 

It  18  from  him  the  chaotic  traveller  gathers  the  few  glimpses  of 
information  with  which  he  sprinkles  his  Ittters  home,  while  they 
arc  fresh,  and  which  he  incontinently  forgets. 

It  is  round  him  that  tlie  party  of  sightseers  cluster  after  the 
table  d'hote  breakfast  in  the  right  hotel,  languidly  inquiring  what 
is  to  be  done  this  morning,  lie  chalks  out  their  appointed  task 
of  palaces  and  churches.  He  has  already  canscd  the  guide  to  be 
in  waiting. 

Tbcy  sally  out  in  a  body  and  cfo  achnrch.  The  diluvian  holds 
his  **  Murmy"  open  at  the  right  place  across  the  cavity  of  his  bat, 
with  the  fingers  of  either  hand  beneath  tlie  brim  and  the  thumbs 
of  either  hand  on  the  sacred  leaves. 

While  the  body  of  chaotics,  who  arc  always  in  a  majority,  are 
vacantly  taking  a  general  gupu  at  the  premises,  he  has  already 
attached  htiiiKcIf  to  the  first  altar  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  with 
which  the  Hand-book  begins. 

When  ho  lias  mastered  it  and  crept  on  to  the  monument  next 
door  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  Sacristan,  who,  like  a  black  spider, 
comes  silently  out  of  some  collateral  vestry  and  pounces  upon 
him  unawares. 

For  his  own  part  he  had  rather  have  pottered  on  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time  with  the  lled-book  for  his  only  guide,  but  the 
rest  of  the  party  are  impatient  and  he  is  swept  along  in  the  tide^ 
reading  still  as  he  is  swept  alung. 

His  attention  is  sadly  distracted  from  his  book  by  the  voluble 
tale  of  the  sacristan,  the  unseemly  jukes  of  the  chaotics,  and  the 
acute  cross  questionings  of  the  eclecUc  traveller  of  the  party,  who 
now  comes  out  in  great  force. 

The  eclectic  traveller  has  whipped  the  cream  off  "Murray" 
OTeruighl,  and  he  now  enters  the  field  armed  with  great  critical 
acumen  and  a  little  pocket-book.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan  at  least 
hi  literature.  He  has  read  "  Dante "  and  "Pascal,"  and  he  speaks 
French  and  Italian  as  much  as  might  be  expected. 

He  reads  "  Murray  "*  with  a  rationalistic  reserve,  and  shocks  the 
di1uvian*s  faitli  by  speaking  of  his  gospel  in  a  tone  of  sceptical 
levity.  He  prides  himself  on  foniiing  an  opinion  for  himself  on  all 
occasions,  and  is  continually  making  a  note  of  it  in  the  pocket- 
book. 

He  disappTores  of  all  doubtfhl  pictures,  and  infects  with  %. 
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j^bellious  disposition  some  of  the  bolder  d 
ballast  of  learning  or  character  to  lose,  q 
and  rail  irreverently  at  undoubted  pieces  ol 

The  result  is  Uiat,  on  their  return  home, 
equally  forgotten  all  they  saw ;  but  the  ch 
to  swear  he  has  seen  anything  menUoned 
at  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  &c.,  "  but  he  sav 
>x>f  things,  that  a  man  can't  be  expected  to  i 

The  diluvian  can  quote  you  **  Murray  " 
you  could  read  it  for  yourself  at  home,  an 
undiluted  guide-book  matter  as  copious! 
him. 

The  eclectic  has  also  learnt  his  pocke 
opinions  by  heart,  and  goes  on  repeating 
a  moment  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  fin 
the  second  a  profuse  bore,  and  the  third  an 

The  first  is  mostly  harmless,  having  gene 
remark  on  what  he  has  seen  to  trouble 
other  classes  are  dangerous  men ;  ten  to 
secret  schemes  of  making  a  book.    I  hav< 
The  first,  if  I  do  not  misconstrue  him,  will 

THE    ECLECTIC   POCEET-E 
BY 
A   FREE-THINKER   IN  A! 

And  the  other  will  subsequently  refute  his  1 

AN   APOLOGY   FOR   THE   HAN 

Neither  of  which  books  I  advise  you  to  rea 
be  snappish  and  dogmatical,  and  the  se 
.  minous.  I  am  myself  a  sample  of  the  cht 
haps  it  may  be  a  curious  study  for  you  t 
threads  of  our  several  narratives,  for  we  me 
sure  to  jostle  our  elbows  together  at  many  i 
Rome  and  Naples. 

How  travellers  do  run  in  beaten  tracks,  i 
the  world !     People  who  stay  at  home  ha 
ideas  that  if  they  travelled  they  would  s 
untrodden  lines,  and  scornfully  desert  the 
have  already  sickened  of  in  often  repeated 

But  there  is  an  iron  destiny  which  trami 
abroad  like  our  lives  at  home,  which  kee 
every  step  from  the  winding  bye-paths  of  i 
is  ruled  by  three  modem  Parcae,  who 
Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos ;  their  name 
venience  and  Expedition. 

Travelling  ceases  to  be  an  adventurous 
be.     It  has  become  mere  locomotion  aloi 
cosmopolitan    scampism,   which   about  as 
manners  of  the  countries  through  which 
causeway  over  which  our  diligence  rattles  c 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  patience,  does  H 
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travel,  then  ? "  cries  the  reader,  AVe  may  as  well  understand  each 
other  at  once.  1  don't  like  the  winter  in  England.  1  have  no 
particular  tics  at  home.  I  have  an  impression  one  uuffht  to  stfe 
Italy,  and  1  have  a  friend,  whom  I  very  much  value,  and  have  not 
seen  for  two  years,  sljiying  at  Naples. 

*'  One  ought  to  see  Italy,"  is  not  an  enthusiastic  phrase.  I 
cannot  explain  why,  hut  anything  I  have  heard  or  read  a  great 
deal  about  loses  all  the  freshness  of  curiosity's  allurements  for  ine. 
I  feel  as  if  it  was  Boniething  rather  disagreeable  i  have  to  do. 
The  Caniival  will  occur  at  Rome  at  an  insuperably  convenient 
time,  so  that  1  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  it  tliough  I  had  much 
lalher  go  to  Naples  at  once. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  idea  of  Rome,  and  I  hate,  like  poison, 
tliat  nauseously  repeated  phrase,  "  The  Ktcnial  City."  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  too  much  about  the  beauty  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  care  anything  about  it.  Wut  when  I  get  there  I  intend 
to  buy  a  horse  and  ride  down  tu  the  south  and  up  to  the  nortli  of 
Italy,  carefully  avoiding  all  places  I  have  over  heard  of. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  on  luy  way  to  Florence.  The  steamboat 
left  Genoa  in  the  evening,  and  I  went  to  bed  early  after  a  hard 
day's  sight-seeing.  Next  morning  we  were  off  a  lower  coast  with 
mountains,  conjectured  to  be  tlie  Appenines  rising  inland. 

Leghorn  is  a  ruddy  little  brick-budt  port,  which  strikes  one  as 
low  and  unpicturesquo  after  queenly  Genoa,  mountain-throned 
and  marble -browed. 

Here  1  left  the  steamer  for  good,  and  had  to  get  my  luggage 
tlirough  the  Custom-house.  My  companions  of  Genoa  went  on 
to  Civita  Vecchia  by  sea,  and  their  loss  was  remedied  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  sporting  captain,  wlio  had  been  in  Corsica  bunting 
the  muffelon,  a  sort  of  half-sheepish,  half-goatish  chamois. 

IJe  told  me  Lcglium  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  entrance 
of  arms  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  strictly  prohibited. 
They  were  sure  to  ask  me  if  1  had  arms,  and  if  I  did  not  declare 
them  1  should  be  in  a  very  serious  scrape  if  they  found  Uiem 
ou  examination. 

Now  I  had  a  six-barrelled  revolver  wrapped  up  in  an  unsus- 
piciously shaped  parcel  of  brown  paper,  and  buried  in  the  darkest 
recesses  of  my  ]>i>rtmanteau.  No  ordinary  searching  would  find 
it,  but  that  was  no  defence  against  a  plain  question,  as  to  whether 
there  were  arms  in  my  luggage. 

The  captalu,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  would  not 
search  ourselves  nor  ask  us  if  we  had  arms  on  our  persons,  and  if 
I  could  get  il  out  before  the  fatal  question  was  put  it  would  proba- 
bly be  all  right. 

It  was  rather  a  delicate  operation,  for  the  "ctiatoms"  were 
standing  about  in  numbers  among  the  baggage,  though  the  search- 
ing ofUcial  had  not  yet  come  to  mine.  I  opened  it,  and  on  pre- 
tence of  smoothing  the  heterogeneous  contents  for  more  facile  in- 
spection, plunged  into  its  penetralia  and  brought  my  heavy  brown 
paper-parcel  to  the  surface.  After  holding  it  carelessly  in  my 
Land  some  time,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  too  innocent  to  avoid  obscv- 
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vation,  I  managed  to  spread  the  plaid  a  li 
elbow,  and  it  thus  passed  uoobserred  bene 

We  bad  selected  a  vetturino  out  of 
at  the  passport-office  to  take  us  up  to  t 
proceeded  to  the  Custom-house  in  the  1 
waiting  when  we  emerged*  He  was  a  ver 
much  dilapidated  horse.  As  there  was  no 
half,  and  Pisa  was  little  more  than  twelve 
to  let  him  take  us  there  with  his  dog-horse 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  bri^t  and 
The  level  campagna  was  &esh  and  green 
mountains  in  the  distance.  The  road  was 
with  slow  wine-carts,  driven  or  rather  ei 
sileni  lying  on  their  backs,  their  heads  pro 
cask,  some  singing,  some  snoring,  and  a  fen 
swearing  languidly  at  their  stumbling  horsi 

By-an'd-by  the  famous  tower  of  Pisa  ap{ 
city,  and  courteously  inclined  its  bead  towi 
it  had  bowed  to  somebody  else  at  right  an{ 
have  seen  at  once  that  it  was  the  real 
wondered  at  so  often  in  picture-books, 
through  a  yellow-washed  suburb  and  crosi 
flowing  stream,  and  skirting  a  broad  qua; 
iiarrow  labyrinths  of  the  city  and  emei^ed 

Along  this  oblong  space  stand  three  ve 
a  line.  First,  the  leaning  tower  (which  is 
marble,  and  girt  with  rims  on  rims  of  clos 
slants  at  a  very  perceptible  angle  of  about 
perpendicular. 

All  the  picture-books  I  had  seen  and 
read  in  travel-books  and  picturesque  annus 
the  idea  of  so  light  and  bright  and  clean 
from  the  ordinary  line  of  towers.     The  ins 
slanting  tube,  and  as  you  look  into  it  on 
as  if  you  bad  got  by  mistake  into  Lord  Ro 

From  the  top  there  is  a  good  view, 
railing  and  holding  on  it  by  one  hand,  Ic 
down  on  the  leaning  side  of  the  tower,  wl 
perpendicular  beneath  one's  feet  I  think  ga 
to  the  usual  shudder  of  precipitous  depth. 

By  this  feeling,  however,  1  am  not  mud 
I  tried  to  fancy  myself  on  the  top  of  a  ladd 
I  could  not  suppose  that  the  tower,  alter 
turies  would  pay  me  the  distinguished  b 
ment  of  going  over  on  my  account,  as  m< 
quite  strong  enough  to  support  my  weight, 
i^ightest  idea  of  leaving  go  of  it,  I  found 
any  very  acute  sensation  of  terror. 


Gen!OS>  il  has  been  saiil,  is  of  no  sex»  and  authorship,  in  these 
days,  is  of  do  rank.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  when 
Pupe  wrote  the  biting  cuuplet  so  often  quoted  when  lordly 
anliiorship  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  noble  writers  fare  no  belter 
than  ]>lcbcian&  uon-a-daye.  before  our  critical  tribunals  Neither 
does  the  wit  sparkle  Dor  is  the  sense  refined,  because  niy  lord's 
name  is  on  the  UUe-page  of  a  hook.  There  is  nothing  talismanic 
in  tlie  patrician  prefix.  The  open  sesame,  neither  to  critical  nor 
to  popular  approbation,  is  to  be  found  in  that  little  word,  l^ordlj 
autliors  have  a  fair  chance^  and  nothing  more.  It  is  simply  an 
accident  which  this  month  places  noble  nTiters  at  the  head  of  our 
lisL  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Mahon  have  both  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  the  country  what  the  country  accepts  gratefuUy'r 
but  not  llie  more  gratefully  because  the  writers  are  lords. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  men  of  rank  and  influence  have  one 
great  advantage  over  other  uieu,  over  mere  professional  litterateurs, 
who  have  perliaps  u  greater  knowledge  of  the  craft  of  autiiorship, 
but  whose  social  position  and  personal  connexions  arc  less  likely 
to  cause  them  to  be  made  the  depositories  of  valuable,  historical, 
and  biographical  infbnnaliun,  esj>ecially  that  which  is  embodied 
in  documents  conlaJued  in  the  archives  of  distinguish (■(!  families. 
These  perhaps  may  be  called  the  accidents  of  autliorship,  but  after 
all  tliey  are  something  more  than  this.  They  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, tributes  paid  to  personal  character,  intellectual  and  moral — 
Ihey  indicate  the  tni  si  worthiness  and,  indeed,  the  literary  ability  of 
tlie  recipients.  And  we  do  not  know  how  many  important,  historic 
Cal,  and  biographical  works  may  not  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  a 
Jailh  in  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  sume  trusted  individual. 
These  qualities  are  doubtless  possessed  alike  by  men  of  high  and 
low  station ;  but  as  tlte  materials  uf  whicli  we  speak  mainly  belong 
to  eminent  personages,  or  the  descendants  of  cmioent  personages, 
il  is  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  they  should  be  for  the 
inoBt  part  cntrastod  to  writers  uioviog  in  the  same  rank  of  society  as 
the  possessoi's  of  lliese  materials;  and  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the 
existence  of  such  writers,  iu  high  places,  the  books  of  which  we 
speak  would  nut  be  written  at  all.  It  is  mainly  in  this  view  of  the 
case  thai  we  look  upon  such  writers  as  Lord  Mahon  and  Lord  John 
Jtussell  as  benefactors  to  literature.  It  is  no  small  thing  ihat  such 
men  should  be  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  actors  of  history  and 
be  made  the  cluiniiels  uf  comumuicalion  betweeu  llic  great  departed 
and  t)]e  living  intelligence  of  the  age.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point 
that  Mr.  Blank  or  Mr.  Asterisk  might  make  perlnips  better  use  of 
valuable  historical  materials  than  Lord  This  or  Lord  That.  Tbo 
choice  is  seldom  betweeu  the  lordly  author  and  the  professional 
litterateur.   It  lies  between  the  former  and  silence.  Many  eminent 
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men,  or  descendants  of  eminent  men,  would,  douTitlcM. 
valuable  family  documents  or  lock  them  up  from  gci«Tra__ 
generatioD,  in  old  iron-claiii])cd  lioxes,  if  ihey  had  not  pcrtii 
Vnowledge  of  some  one  man,  able  aud  willing  to  maXe  goud 
of  tliese  documents,  and  did  not  feel  satistied  llial  Ihcy  could  i 
such  a  man  with  papers  of  the  most  private  and  confidential 
TacleT,  certain  that  he  would  deal  witli  tlieni  only  as  ihe  pOM 
hiniseil'  would  most  desire.  In  this  sense  the  Bcr%ice  reud^ 
lilerniuro  by  such  a  n)an,  for  example,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
easily  lo  be  estiraalcd,  and  we  trust  tliat  there  will  ever 
men  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

But  we  have  neither  lime  nor  space  at  our  command 
lo  enable  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  nf  noble  auUioS 
We  must  turn  at  once  to  the  roluracK  belbrc  us.  Of  ib9_ 
prising  industry  and  aclivily  of  Lord  John  Hussell,  the 
doubt.  \Vc  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,) 
llic  recent  literary  contributions  of  the  most  indefatigable  d 
lish  statesmen;  and  now  we  have  two  more  volumes  before 
a  different  kind,  under  the  same  edilorf^hip.  It  was  more 
that  Lord  John  Russell  should  edil  ihe  *'  Memorials 
respondence  of  Charles  James  Fox,'**  as  left  by  Lord  Holla; 
Mr.  Allen,  than  to  busy  himself  with  the  "  Letters  and  Jc 
of  Thomas  Moore."  lie  has  ei'idcntly  entered  upon  his  ' 
task  as  a  labour  of  love.  His  afleclionale  veneration  for  lli 
Klalesman  in  whose  footsteps  he  hns  follcMved,  lias  carrie 
through  the  work  of  editorship  in  a  genial  spirit;  and  the  n 
of  all  these  cnnioint  labours — of  the  writings  of  four  diAliu;:i» 
.ncn— Horace  VValpole,  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  .Mien,  and  Lord  . 
Russell,  is  one  of  the  most  iutcreMing — we  do  not  say  llie  ] 
artistic  works— which  has,  for  a  long  lime,  been  laid  \m 
the  public. 

We  hardly  know,  indeed,  a  more  curious  book,  or  oni 

diflicult   to   describe.      The   ordinary    rea<ler   will,   pcrfaaj 

straight  on,  taking  no  account  of  the  initials— of  ibc  If 

tlie    V.    H's,   and    the   J.    R's— tlie   brackets    and    the 

commas,  which  indicate  the  aulhorehip  of  the  diflerent  pass* 

This  quadruple  authorship  is  in  itself  a  curious  study,  but  it  i 

no   means  essential  to  the   due  enjoyment  of  the  book.     I 

John  Russell  has  douo  tliu  joinery-work  with  considemblc  a 

and  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  to  inquire  too  nicely  iula 

divcrsiiy  of  the  materials  composing  the  complete  slructu  " 

is  enough  that  the  volumes,  if  they  do  not  present  us  with  , 

plete  biography  of  Charles  James  Fox.  lay  before  us  adl 

materials  for  such  a  biography — llial  they  are  overflowir 

inlercsliijg   artecdotes  and   sparkling  with   plca-sanl    snatc 

original  correspondence  of  the  pK'asantest  kind— that  not 

the   man   himself,   but    his    contemporaries   and    his 

brought  out,  with  a  fine  flavour  of  reality  in  these   page 

that  we  make   belter   acquaintance  with    Fox  himself 

I  *  ".^f**"!" "al»  and  Corresuondcnco  of  Cburles  Jnmes  Fox." 
i*ora  John  tt.ua*n\\.    "i  ^o\».    \%^. 
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bad  erer  made  before.  To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord 
John  Russell  "  in  iheso  papers,  the  frank,  sincere,  simple,  and 
affectionate  nature  of  Mr.  Fox  pierces  through  all  the  super- 
incumbent clay  of  a  period  of  low  morals  and  faclious  po- 
litics." We  see  him  in  his  n'eakne^s,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  his 
6lren|;;lli ;  and,  in  spile  of  his  foibles,  more  loveablc  than  the 
austere  rival,  whose  success  eclipsed,  but  whose  reputation  by  no 
means  obscured  that  of  the  f^reat  Whig  leader. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  volumes  relates  to  Fox's 
India  Bill  and  the«ovcrl}irow  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  matters  in 
which  an  especial  interest  must  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Wo 
cannot  help  thinking,  }iowever,  that  l^ord  John  Kussell  is  some- 
what loo  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Burkc-and- 
Francis  School  of  speakers  and  writers  with  regard  Co  the  alleged 
misgovernmcnt  of  India  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  AVarren 
Hastings  was  not  the  unscnipulous  despot  which  those  gentlemen 
represented  him  to  be.  The  tender  mercies  of  some  people  are, 
in  effect,  more  cruel  than  tlie  rough  vigour  of  others,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  misery  may  be  spared  to  generaiion  after  gene- 
ration by  a  little  severity  at  the  outbid  of  a  career  of  government. 
That  the  misgovernmcnt  of  India  was,  at  that  time,  of  so  grievous 
a  character  as  to  call  for  such  extreme  measures  as  those  contained 
in  Fox's  India  Bill  we  do  not  believe.  Lord  John  Russell  says 
that  there  is  notliiug  to  show  that  Fox'*a  batteries  were  charged 
by  Burke;  but  there  is  tittle  doubt  that,  although  tlie  former  may 
not  have  been  directly  informed  and  insirucled  by  the  latter,  he 
tr>ok  his  facts  and  liis  opinions  sumewliat  hastily  from  that  purti- 
cuhir  school  and  did  not  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
put  forth  with  any  great  amount  of  candour  and  patience.  But 
statesmen  in  Uie  last  century  were,  after  all,  not  more  inclined  to 
take  upon  trust  all  the  vagne  general  denunciations  of  Indian 
goveniment,  which  bristle  up  in  party  pamphlets  and  popnlar 
orations  than  they  are  in  the  present  day. 

With  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Lord  Mahon's  collected  edition  of  the 
"  Letters  and  Works  of  Ix)rd  Chesterfield  "•  this  most  luterestiug 
series  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  work  is  now  complete.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  judgment,  the  taste,  and  the 
conscientiousness  which  the  editor  has  brought  to  his  task.  This 
edition  must  ever  be  the  library  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
works.  It  contains  many  pieces  never  before  published  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  entire  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  Lord  Mahon's 
illustrative  notes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Chesterfield's 
writings  have  hitherto  been  didy  appreciated  by  the  British  public. 
There  are  ver^'  many  people,  and  intelligent,  well-informed  people 
too,  who  think  of  his  lordship  only  as  a  fine  gentleman  who  wrote 
a  series  of  Letters  to  his  Sou,  not  couched  in  a  strain  of  very 
elevated  morality  ;  and  so  paramonnt  is  this  idea  of  the  fine  gen- 
tleman in  tlieir  minds,  that  although  they  may  be  readily  persuaded 

•  "Tlw  Lcuors  and  Works  of  Philip  Dormer  Scanho|>e,  Karl  of  Chester- 
field, JDcluding  numerous  Lcllvra  and  Papers  now  tirst  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts."     Editud,  with  Notes,  by  Lord  Mahoii.     Vol.  V. 
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that  his  lordship  wrole  unexceptionable  English  we  arc 
lUal  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  convince  llkem  ihnl  the  ud 
Uonable  English  of  wliicli  wc  speak  is  often  gra-vid  with  verfl 
matter,  and  that  beneath  the  smooth  and  courtly  exteria 
veins  of  sound  sense  and  subtle  thought^  belter  than  which 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  many  of  England's  literary  woi' 
But  ve  have  little  doubt  that  tlie  e0brts  of  Lord  Mahuu  will 
much    to  secure    for   Chesterfield  his   proper    place    among 
Englii^h  Classics.     We  hardly  rcmeinbcr  any  work   that  ha 
the  advantage  of  better  editing.  < 

Of  books  of  travel  there  is  seldom  any  lack.  People  arc 
tired  of  reading  ahout  straup^e  places.  The  fireside  travellers  i 
numerous  class,  and  there  are  alwaysguides  to  conducL  iheiruo 
Lion  In  all  the  comers  of  the  eartli.  Captain  .lohn  Elp 
Erskinc  invites  the  reader  to  follow  him  on  a  '*  Cruise  i 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific."'*  A  Uritisb  resident  of  i 
years  in  the  East,  who,  for  private  reasons  withholds  his  ni 
seeks  to  secure  the  companionship  of  tlie  public  on  a  visit  lo  ** ' 
Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk. '^f  Marianne  Fi 
takes  us  with  lier  to  the  United  States.  (  Mr.  Dykes  transfer 
to  the  heart  of  an  Indian  CoUectorate.^  And  Mr.  Robertson  ten 
us  to  follon*  him  to  Mexico.  ||  There  is  abundant  cntertaina 
in  all  of  these  volumes.  Captain  Erskiue  tells  us  truly  that,  < 
sidering  the  interest  excited  in  Europe  by  the  discovenn 
Captain  Cook  and  other  navigators  among  the  islands  of 
Pacific  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  is  surprising  tba 
have  taken  so  little  trouble  of  late  years  to  exlcTid  our  acq 
»vith  them.  It  is,  indeed,  principally  from  MiHsiouarj.  ■ 
that  ne  have  lately  derived  our  knotvlcdgc  of  the  outer  and  r 
life  of  these  islanders.  The  present  work  adds  much  to  our  s 
of  information.  It  ie  pleasantly  and  intelligently  w  rittcn.  In  g 
parts  there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  lug-buuk  abod 
It  has  been  said  of  sailor-travellers  that  they  touch  at  all  coim 
and  see  none.  But  islands  ore  explored  wiOi  coniparaLil 
and  we  find  tliat  the  best  books  of  travels  emanating 
naval  service,  are  those  which  relate  to  insular  cottulries,1 
"  British  Resident  of  Twenty  Years  in  the  East,^  would 
be  a  diplomatist.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  had  great  ( 
tunilies  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  who  has  lurocd] 
opportuuilies  to  good  account.    His  volumes  sparkle  wil 

*  ''Journal  ofa  Cruise  onioof;  the  Ihtands  of  the  Westera  Pacific,  it 
the  Fccjees  and  otlicrs  iiibabicMl  by  the  Polynesian  Negro  Races,  la  | 
jcsty's  shiii  Hnrannah."     By  John  Elphinstotie  Erskinp,  Captain  R.NJ. 

t  "  The  Frontier  Lands  oftho  Christian  and  the  Turk  ;  cootprUiiigj 
in  the  Ri^'oiis  of  the  Lover  Danube."  By  a  Roidezit  ofTweikty  Ya4 
EaW.    2  vols.     1853. 

t  "  The  Eo^liflhwoniaa  in  America."     By  Marianne  Finch.     1853. 

5  •■Salem;  on  Indian  Collcctorate."    Br  T.  W.  B.  Dykes.    Ala 
Scrvicf.     1833. 

I  '*\NcM^  Xa  "V^xv^a  Vj  ^Coib^eii  lodi*.  Ulands,  Ynailaii^ 

1853. 
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mateJ  description  ;  they  exhibit  a  lively  perception  of  natural 
cliaroctor  ;  aiid  tliey  are  cron-(le<l  with  snatches  of  personal  adven- 
ture u  hich  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  Uie  work.  But  beyond 
all  thiN  it  has,  in  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  politics,  an  especial 
importance  at  this  lime.  TIic  Frontier  Lands  of  theCbristiau  and 
ihe  Turk  are  just  now  inrested  with  peculiar  interest,  and  all  that 
relates  to  them,  uilli  peculiar  significance.  The  writer  of  these 
volumes  knows  well  the  extent  of  Russian  power  of  ag^essioo 
and  Turkish  power  of  resistance.  He  does  not  seem  to  entertain 
any  very  ei^led  notion  of  the  former.  He  says  that  Russia  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  organise  an  effective  commissariat — that  she 
could  de-feat  a  numerous  army  of  warlike  Magyars  in  a  short 
campaign  beyond  her  frontiers,  but  she  could  not  keep  the  fa-Id  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Prulh  ;  that  she  was  vcr>'  glad  to  conclude  tlie 
treaty  o(  Uucharesl;  tbaisho  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  retreat  across 
the  Balkans  and  make  peace  at  Adrianople,  which  she  could  never 
have  (lone,  if  Sultan  Mahmoud  bad  not  been  deserted  by  Mustapha 
Pasha  of  Scodra,  the  Serbs  and  the  Bosniacs — and  that  sht- thought 
herself  fortunate  in  achieving  the  treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  and 
in  being  able  tu  recall  her  troops,  without  fighting  the  army  ot 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egj-pt.  **  AU  this,"  ho  adds,  "  is  because 
she  cannot  provision  large  bodies  of  men  abroad;  she  knows  it 
well,  and  she,  therefore,  abstains  from  undertaking  any  enterprise 
which  invulvcs  that  necessity.  Russia  has  covutuusness  and  she 
lias  troops,  but  she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  organize  a  commis- 
sariat departnienL'*  This  is  souiclbiug  that  it  is  very  important  to 
know.  The  book,  ollugetlier,  gives  us  a  more  agreeable  impression 
of  theTurkisli  character  than  we  previously  entertained,  and  enlists 
our  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  people  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Wiietlier  Marianne  Finch  is  maid  or  matron,  the  critic  knoweth 
not,  but  *'  the  English  woman  in  America"  pleases  us  greatly- 
Many  English  women  have  visited  the  United  Stales,  and  sutue 
have  written  about  them;  but  we  do  not  know  one,  Miss  Marti- 
neau  perhaps  excepted,  who  has  written  about  them  more  plea^ 
sanlly,  more  thoughtfully,  or  in  a  better  spirit.  The  volume  treats 
almost  exclusively  of  the  social  aspects  of  American  life.  It  deals 
little  with  external  things.  It  is  in  the  discussion  of  national  cha- 
racteristics that  the  authoress  feels  herself  most  in  her  element. 
Her  pet  subject  is  evidently  —  what  wo  will  not  here  call,  the 
"  Rights  of  Women,'*  for  those  words  have  been  turned  to  ill 
account,  and  damaged  the  cause  which  tbcy  were  intended  to 
advance,  but,  the  claims  of  female  iutelligcnce.  There  is  hardly 
a  norc  important — and  assuredly  not  a  more  interesting— subject 
in  the  preiu^nt  day  than  the  employment  of  women.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  curses  of  civilized  life  that  the  labour  market  is  so  little 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  female  sex.  Marianni'  Finch  dis- 
courses reasonably  and  forcibly  on  this  subject,  and  she  bears 
emphatic  tt^stimony  to  the  fact  that  the  "  strong-miuded  women  ** 
of  America  are,  in  no  bad  sense,  masculine  women;  that  they  are 
not  the  worse  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers,  for  taking  pari  in  the 
more  strenuous  activities  of  hfe.     If  the  "  Englishwoman  in  Ame* 
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rica*"  does  nothing  else,  she  brings  0( 

emphaticallj,  and  to  tbe  entire  sattsfacti 

there  is  a  liberality,  a  catholicity  about 

writer  greatly  in  our  estimation.    She  ii 

jvidices ;  she  admits  even  the  "  shakei 

lions,  and  has  a  good  word  to  say  in  th 

lessons  of  charity  to  be  learnt  from  the 

hope,  be  wholly  thrown  away.    And  th 

too,  to  be  learnt  from  Mr.  Dykes,  the 

company  we  are  carried  off  at  once  froi 

teaches  us  that  an  Indian  collectorat 

mystery  of  iniquity,  such  an  abominat 

some  of  the  orators  and  pamphleteer 

to  suppose.    He  shows  that  rouct] 

proTcment  of  the  district;  that  great  pn 

cultivation  has  increased;  that  roads  ha 

have  been  built ;  in  fact,  that  there  a 

vancing  civilization  under  a  paternal 

has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  t 

ments  had  been  put  forth — and  many 

forth  during  the  last  few  years — how  n 

lo  stem  the  tide  of  error  which  is  nou 

sistible  force.    A  very  different  kind  of 

son*s  "  Mexico."    The  writer  is  well 

work  on  Paraguay;  and,  although  th 

more  desultory  and  unstudied  kind,  th< 

by  the  airy  liveliness  of  their  pleasan 

can  society. 

Before  passing  on  to  avowed  works 
of  Sam  Slick*s  last  two  volumes,*  whic 
between  fact  and  fiction,  and  constitut 
nor  a  novel.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Sam  Slick  was  ranked  among  the  e9S 
nomination  of  authorship  he  may  bel 
and  always  welcome.  There  is  somet 
in  his  matter,  and  racy  in  fais  languaf 
him,  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  varie 
thing  good  to  tell,  which,  if  not  quite 
about  it.  This  time  the  Clockmaker' 
itself  in  a  vast  display  of  proverbial  w 
jerking  out  wise  saws,  which  illustrate 
the  modem  instances  do  not  illustrste 
deal  of  pungent  sagacity  in  some  of  th( 
'of  them  at  random.  "  I  tell  you  what, '. 
but  it  ain't  them  that  stare  the  mosi 
"  No  created  critter  wants  to  learn,  but 
The  grand  secret  of  life  is  to  hear  less* 
"  Liberality  in  religion  now  consists 
and  praisin*  every  other  sect." 

*  "  Sam  Slick's  Wise  Saws  and  ifodern  Ii 
or  invented.**    %  ^o\ft.    \%S%. 


so 


I 


'^A  woman  who  wants  a  charitable  heart  wanU  a  pure  mind. 
The  mensure  of  a  female's  juilgmcut  must  be  her  own  feelings; 
and  if  she  judj;e  harshly,  her  feelings  are  not  delicate.'*  This  is 
little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  older  tnith — "  To  ibe  pure 
all  things  arc  pure.**  "  Memory  is  nothin'  but  experience.  Tho 
memory  of  the  wrong  way  keeps  us  in  the  right  one,  and  tlie 
nicmorv  of  the  right  road  reminds  us  of  pleasant  journeys.  To 
mourn  to-day  over  the  wreck  of  yesterday  only  increases  the  loss, 
and  diminishes  the  value  of  what  little  is  left  lo  us."  Ought  il 
uol  rather  to  have  been  said,  *'  Experience  is  nolhiug  but  me- 
mory ?**  "  H()))e  is  a  pleasant  acquaiulance,  but  an  unsafe  friend. 
He  ^11  do  on  a  pinch  for  a  travelling  companion,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  for  your  banker."  It  may  be  doubled  whether  there  is  any 
great  amount  of  novelty  in  Sam  Slick's  wise  saws ;  though  the 
racy  language  in  which  they  are  dressed  up  gives  au  air  of  origi- 
nality to  them.  Upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  such  sayings  as, 
"  It  is  easier  to  make  money  than  to  save  it;"  "  Fellows  who  have 
no  tongues  are  often  all  eyes  and  ears  ;"  "'ITie  great  secret  of  life 
is  never  to  be  in  the  way  of  others,"  &c.,  have  been  so  long  in 
currency,  that  the  roint-alamp  is  quite  worn  off.  All  these  wise 
saws  are  brought  out  prominently  in  the  volumes  before  us,  by 
means  of  the  printer's  italics,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  this  parade. 
The  '*  modem  instances"  appear  to  us  to  be  much  better.  Sam 
Slick  has  lost  none  of  his  rich  humour — none  of  his  pungent 
sagacity.  He  has  just  the  same  kceu  eye  to  detect  the  weak- 
nesses, and  the  same  sharp  tongue  lo  expose  the  follies,  of  his 
brethren.  As  he  grows  older,  we  think  his  self-complacency 
comes  out  with  a  move  unctuous  ilavour.  Not  the  worst  of  his 
wise  saws  is  this, — '*  Consait  grows  as  nateral  as  the  hair  on  one's 
head,  but  is  longer  in  comin'  out."  In  one  sense  the  Clockmaker's 
conceit  will  never  come  out  of  him  ;  in  anotlier,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  comes  out  more  racily  every  year.  If  Sam  Slick  had  not 
so  good  an  opinion  of  himself  be  would  not  be  half  as  amusing  a 
tilow  as  he  is.  It  is  his  marvellous  self-complacency  that  gives 
>cb  a  zest  lo  his  discourses.  Modesty  would  spoil  him  outright. 
Among  the  works  of  fiction  which  have  last  found  favour  with 
the  public,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  new  romance  by  the  authoress 
of  the  "  initials."  "Cyrilla"  will  go  far  to  establi'sh  the  rcpuU- 
tiou  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  lady-writers  of  the  day.  As  a  pic- 
ture of  German  manners  il  diflfers  in  many  respects  from  the 
"  Initials,-'*  but  it  is  hardly  less  complete  in  ils  way,  and  as  a 
romance  it  is  more  powerful  and  absorbing.  It  is  thoroughly  fJer- 
man  from  first  to  last.  The  slrucluro  of  the  story  is  German  ;  the 
incidents  are  German  ;  the  characters  are  German  ;  the  sentiment* 
is  Gcrroan.  Everything  is  German  but  the  language,  and  that,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  unexceptionable  English.  Not  one  of  the 
least  merits  of  the  work  is  ihal  il  is  excellently  written.  But  uovel 
readers  will  look  for  much  more  than  this  and  they  are  just  the 
people  to  find  what  they  seek — a  deeply- interesting  story.    The 

•  "  Cyrilla."    A  Tale.    Bv  the  Baroness  Tautphocus,   Author  of  "  The 
Inlttala."    3  voli.    1863^ 
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motto  on  the  tiile-page  indicates  tl 
ihere  words  of  deeper  significance- 
hare  erred,  and  rinned  for  women* 
of  much  sin — and  of  much  snfiei 
powerful ;  a  story  snch  as  few  liring 
with  a  hand  at  once  so  Tigoroos  anc 

Thohas  a  Bbcket  and  othes  ] 
London,  1B53. 

"Thomas  k  6ecket"is  a  poem 
reputation  of  the  writer,  of  some  ol 
hare  had  the  gratification  to  spes 
The  half  heroic,  half  chivalrous  c1 
delineated,  and  startle  ns  by  tbeir  { 
trasted  with  modem  types  of  Itingf 
taries.  One  portion  of  Mr.  Scott'f 
from  its  bearing  upon  the  present  a 
of  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy 
astical  powers. 

Among  the  minor  pieces  which  < 
guished  by  poetical  feeling  and 
one  entitled  '*  Isis,"  which  deserv 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and  ia  fiill 
scription. 


We  had  purposed  to  derote  no 
present  notice  of  our  contemporaiy 
tributions  which  have  recently  beei 
and  importance  prevent  us  from  asi 
in  our  present  issue,  and  the  pleas 
Smith,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
on  our  table  until  we  are  better  able 
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